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‘During the Third Béésion of the’ Fourth’ of the 
: United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the: 
Kingdom ‘of Great: Britain the Twenty-first, ‘appointed to 
"meet at Westminster, the Nineteenth Day of January,’ 
1809, ‘in the Forty-ninth 

GEORGE the. Third. 


Year of, of ‘His - 
(Sess. .1809.: 


t- 


Boum. or 
Wednesday, March 8, 1809. 


Bui. 


rge Bro rave’s 
moved the 


might 


‘| which..he- had formerly, proposed,. and 
~. which; their lordships WP adopted, to 


' prohibit. the intermarriage of the offending 
gyre It, would further be desirable, as 

had been suggested to. him. by the noble | m 
‘and seseaeelor lord on the woolsack, to put 


some..checks and regulations on .-judg- 


by- default, in actions of damages 
__. for, criminal conversation. He would not 
ae himself to the task .of bringing 
rward : “ah bill ;_ but he would only repeat, 

that it had a sacred duty incum- 
bent on parliament, moby to suffer the pre- 


La 


4 


Bill postponed till ck 


On the order of the 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, Merch 8. 


tue Houss:}. Lord Folkestone, 
to | maped that the. order for the.Call of the 
.| House be read; which, being done, he 
| the house be. called . over 
morrow... 

Mr. Beresford objected to the Call being: . 
| kept hanging- over the by post-. 
it from day to 

Shaw Lefevre had Se 
to the business.of that house. 
was the first duty of a member of. parlia- 
ment, and therefore thought, that.on such - 
an important occasion as the present, ab- 
sence to attend the. assizes, or any duty’ 
| of an inferior nature, ought not to be ex> 


cused. 

The Chancellor. of the- Exchequer under- 
atood the intention of the noble lord tobe _ 
merely to secure a large attendance on an 
important business, and in that view. was. . 
of opinion that the proposition ought to 


be acceded to.. However. inconvenient it . 


might be to many members, he. pannel 
that. the aitendance. important 
occasions in that house was a duty para- 
mount to every other. But at the same - 
time, he could not but say that the house . 
was not to be threatened by any thingthat 
passed out of doors into a particular 
of conduct, . He thought it unnecessary to. 


advert more direcily to the.circumstances  - 


line, . 


at ‘of it till The day next, as he 
leok.previously into one of the ¢ 
specting the settlements on, the 
 Hetook this occasion to say, th 
quency Divorce Bills in, th 
session had been to him a subjec 
pain .and indignation. That, 
was an evil. of the first magnitu 
__ ing the.character of the higher 
society, and contaminating the 
ar every class in the united kingdo 
evil which called loudly 
riously for the interyention of p 
Perhaps, the best remedy wo % 


PARL. DEBATES, Mancz 8, 1809.—Conduct of the Duke of York, 
: business to the presént moment, hasbeen | 


“If he were to do so, he must do 


"more than merely advert to them. 


when a certain line of conduct was deli- 
berately prescribed for the hoyse with re- 


he t it hie duly 


called upon him to advert to the.cireum- | 
stance, and to express his hope that the 
house would support its dignity as the 
representatives of the péople, by acting 
according té’the dictates of their own un- 


derstandings. at merely an attendance 
the would not be & sdfficient 


\ 


excuse on such a subject as the present he 
allowed. A Call of the House without’ 
any, thing depending upon it, would be 


ae be inconvenient, and could not be justi- 
fed 


éd; but undetstanding that the mation 
of the noble lord related to the present 
discussion, he concurred with him, and. 
therefore he should have his support. — 

Mr. Curwen heartily concurred in the 

ropésition, that the judgment of that 


ought not to be influenced by 


external threats’ or considerations. 


sthought it- ought to resist the influence 
_ and threats of power and authority, as well 


wréver voted, exc 
would 


as threats of every other description. He 


his own understanding and conséience, nnd 
by this principle alone he hoped the howse 

be gaided on the present occasion: 
‘General éaid, that unléss the 
noble lord distinetly stated the réasolt of 


take the setise 
of the house it. 
The question was then put and catried, 


thatthe house be called over to-morrow. 


--[Connuct oy tHe Duxe Yorx.] 
- Mr. Wardle moved thie order of the day 


> for taking into consideration the Minutes 


_ Of Evidence taken before the Comimittée, 


_ who were ap 
_ Condoct of his royal highness the Duke of 


for the Army. 


to investigate the 


York, the Comimandet in Chief, with re- 
gard to Promotiotis, Ex¢ atid Ap- 

intments to Conimissions in the Army, 
and Staff of the Ariny, and in raising ‘Le- 
After which, 
Wardle rose and’spoke to the fol- 


Mr. 
ing effect :—Mr. Speaker ; I am full 


Ware of the difficelty of the situation it 


which Iam placed; but I shall not trouble 


thie house with many words before I pro. 


ceed to examine the evidence which hag 


_ deen taken at the Bar, as well as the 


‘written documents ‘on the table ; and to 
Comment those parts tu which I shall 


| investigation. To his majesty’s ministers — 


¢ from the dictates of | 


obtain fair and ‘cool. investigation of 


the charges I thought it my duty to bring 


ogress of the enquiry, and in that course . 

hall most rigidly persevere. However / 
wey | | 
jo us to my character, dnd ot more. 
njuriovs than false, have beén indiredtly 
attributed to me as the grounds of my prow 
ceedings, and though I tiny also Rave 
thought that in the early stage of the ens 

iry I was harshly tréated, sti 
but at once proceed to a pleasant 
task, that of offeting my thanke whete [ 


indulgence I met with during the arduous 


for the attention which they paid 

mi pody, in an ear 
enquiry, I apphed tor one ite 
from my labouts. To my lion. friend below 
mé (Mr. r the manly sap. 

he afforded we at 

id indeed stand much ih want of it, I 
know not how to éxpress my obligation? — 
urider shield I sat at iaughtthe'vas 


baronet (sir Francis Burdett) who 
took up the cause. “I feel equally oblig 


to him; though I tament the low uf bis 


the early stage of this important enquiry; — 
he not only rendered the every assistance 
his zeal atid great talents could command, 


as direct party in the proceedings, — 
and this too at a time When the danger -— 
and difficulty of the undertaking was thé ~ 


when public odivm was held out- as 
likely t fall on me: Vain would it‘be for © 


conduct, atid appreciate the merits 
true patriotism. To many other friends I 


perticuterly to refer. My leading 


a 


~ 


eC 
at motives highly ins 


points I shall make no comment, =~ 


feel them due. To the Howse for allthe | — 


a moment whent | 


ubilities. -Of my tioble friend (lord 
Ikestone) I know hot how tospeaks Ia 


ay theme on both sides of the Howse, | 


me to vay how inuch I feel indebted for 
trust ample justice to his’ eh. 
pe 


feel alsé much indebted. “‘Thath. - 
dake of York bas been most ably defended a: 


ridue shafts that were levelled at me, and 
proceeded in constious security, Indie 
position unfortunately deprived me of tie | 
able assistance of an hon. and wortliy 4 


but voluntarily committed “hitneelf with 


> 
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er 
thé crown lawyers thought it their duty | - 
todo #0, have acted most openly, 


teuth an 
-.Ehitherto have done throughout the whole 


she would use her influence to e 


declared that he 
to make this: offer ‘to Mrs. Clarke; and 
_  Mrs..Clarke has likewise stated that Dr. 
'-T.made the application to her to effect 
the Exchange 
nels Knight and Brooke ; that he gave her. 


| slip-of paper to h. r. h., and when the Ex- 
| .° with a note-to Dr. T., informing: him that 


and:that: the 2001. would be very 
. Convenient: In consequence of this she . 
Received the Dr. T.. believes the 
Exchange was a: 
Mrs...C., but. a fortnight or three weeks. 
‘|. elapsed: between. the application, and the 


- which does them honour, at least it-will, 
convince the public that nothing has been. 
undone in. the defence to render it ef- 
fectual.’ But the representatives of the, 


eople ought as. to maintain 
the rights of the people, as the servants of 


_ the king do those of the crown.., There js 
-: one consideration which I trust the house: 
will: not be insensible to, namely, that 
- whatever may be due to the superior rank 
of-h. r. still much is due from the repre- 
sentatives. of the people to their consti- 
 tuents and ‘the country. This, I trust, 


the event of. this important investigation 
will fally justify.. On the strength, the 
d justice of my cause, .I rely, as: 


of the proceedings, and without detaining 


the house any Jonger. with preliminary 
“ebseryations, I shall proceed to offer what 
to say on-those 

- dence, to whieh I beg leave particularly 
 toveall the: attention of the house. The 


Thynne. stated that he 
“wised by. 


arts of the. evi- 


r. Robert Knight to tell Mrs. 
G@larke, that she should receive 2001. if 

ite 
elays 


the Exch: , and remove some 


_ and impediments which. had taken ‘place, 
‘and that he 


ve their. names to Mrs. 
per. Mr. R. Knight 
authorised Dr. Thynne 


Clarke oma slip of 
between lieutenant colo- 


thenames of both on a slip of paper, neither 
of whom she ‘knew: 8 ve the .same 
change was effected she sent the. tte, 


she was going out of town in a day or 


deal expedited’ by 


time the gazette wassent... Mr.-R. Knight 


thinks he went three times to. the gazette 


office after the application was..made 
to! Mes. Clarke, and.did. not become 
acquainted with her till the Exchange was 
effected, when she begged.of him to 

from the‘Duke of York. 


PARL DEBATES, Mancu's, ofthe Dakeof York 
Mrs, C. further stated that. she informed’ 


hr. h.,.that she did. not know the parties,.. 


but that they would make her acompli- 

ment : - uponsher receiving the 200/. bank’ 

note, she showed it to.him, and thinks she 
one of his servants te get it changed 


‘ot 
for her. It is very likely, she. might de- 
sire Mr. Knight to keep the matter secret,. 
but not from the D.of York. When she. 
mentioned the business first.to h. r. h.,.. 
he told her they had been trying at. it 
some time, and that he thought one of 
them. was rather a bad subject, but he 


| would do it.—From the foregoing testi- 


mony of Dr. T., Mr. R. Knight, and Mrs. 
C., it must be admitted beyond a doubt 
that 200/. had been offered to. her to use. 


her influence to expedite the Exchange, _ 
‘which sum, was ultimately paid her. 
under the impression that she had exerted _ 


her influence for that purpose. The next. 


point to be ascertained is, whether she did 


exert her influence, and whether the Duke 


| of York was a party to the business, Mrs. 
says she applied to h, and gave. 
him. a slip of paper she received from, 
‘Dr. T., containing the names of the par- 


ties, adding at the same time they would 
make her a compliment, and. that she did” 


not- know them. Surely there could not _ 
be a stronger corroboration of all this than — 


what has been given in evidence by Dr. 
-T., and Mr. R. 


the parties. I must say, that in this evi-’ 
dence it was not necessary for the parties. 


been so minute, unless they had as 


strong impression upon their minds. as: to 


the transaction on which they were giving 


testimony; for,in proportion to the minute- 


ness with which they detailed the circum-. 
stances, the danger of contradiction is cer- _ 
greater. A general assertion, was 


tain 
less liable to contradiction, and consequent- 
ly the minuteness of the evidence is a 
‘strong 


mended the application ofthe. parties for. 


the Exchange tothe Commander.in Chief, - 
‘he said he knew the .business very well, 
‘that they hed been trying..at it for somal 
time ; and. it appeared. from the 


ments upon the table that they had-been 


‘some time endeavouring to effect the Ex- 
change themselves,‘before the application 


had been,,made to Mrs..C. was, ac- 
‘ tually. the-case, and. how, was she to come 
to the knowledge of that, circumstance, 


|exteptshrough the Commander in Chief? 


ight. Dr. T. stated he, 
gave her such slip of paper, and Mr. . 
Knight proved that she did not then know _ 


proof. .of its correctness. Mrs. 
| C. further stated,..that when she-recom- 
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0feeavalry for four months, and out’of 
twelve yeats‘he had been inthe army, he: 


onthe. 


testimeny, parti as Mrs. 
large” mote- changed. “Mrs. Clarke tad 


PARK. DEBATES): M ARCH 809. aduet of the Duk 
How chad “said ‘that one ‘of:them was a4 


bad subject) and it actually appeared from: 
p2pers ‘on the table that ‘col. Brooke: 
y served as a cornet ina regiment | 


had:been for seven years on half pay. 


Jess; “therefore,” there: were. particularly 
storig reasons for giving col. Brooke this: 


advantage, it ought not to have been done, 
especially when it was considered that: he: 


be ‘placed in a sitaation where 


he might have to commiand’a cavalry re- 
of great difficulty, and one 
in ordinary cases could not have been 
expected. to be very well performed by 


# person who had: only served in ‘the ca- 


valry as cornet for the “space of four 


a -thonths, and who had been for seven. years 


OF twelve’én half ‘pay. Mrs. C. said 
that she shewed the notes to the Commander 
_ that he was going to Weymouth that night. 
Mr. Knight stated that he sent ser ts 
motes early on ‘the 31st of July, and col. 


. Gordon ‘has given testimony that the Duke 
York did 
and’ he added’ that he generally 


go to Weymouth on the 31st 


travelled- by night, so that on both these 
points Mrs. C. is in a peculiar nianner cor- 
robotated in what she has advahcéd. “Mrs. 


also’ stated that she thinks she got’ 


the notes changed by one of the Duke’s 
sérvants ‘through r.h.' Pierson, the 


butler, ‘said,’ that. on the night the D,. of 


York went:to Weymouth, about TI o’clock 


sent out to get’ a bill 


cl anged ; that ‘the ‘Duke was present at 


_ thie time ‘thatthe witness believed it was 
a bill of 100%; "that -he tried to’ get the 


bill: changed ‘at Stevens’s in Bond-street ; 
that’ he had ‘not succeeded’; and that he | 


Byfield and Bridgeman’s;-the 
ae confectioners, in ‘Vere-street. I. admit 


coifused: He ‘seenied to have’ been 
“When” lie ‘sdid*that it was at 
Bridgemat’s; and not at Stevens's, that he 


got the ‘note’ changed. But atthe sdme 


tine, he'certainly appe’.-ed'to have-speken 
was trae best ‘of -his judgment, 


the exception of this mistake, 
give credit ‘to 


said, “that she’ believed “that thete were 


‘and the application, “Dr. 


4 


Gazette. That they differed farwapi 
clear, but point such as this, it wasneel 
at all ‘surprising that there should besuehr 
a variation. It was obviousthat they hadi 
stated it as a case that'required dispatch,and! 
exchange ‘as speedily as. possible, if 
their object was dispatch, her’s was to get 
the money, which she might lose if the 
aflair was not hastened ; and the slip of 
paper to insure this pot would be given: — 
to the Commander in Chief as-soon as resi 
ceived from Dr. Thyane ; and therefore 
parties being gazetted,there isthe strongest 
ground ‘to has: ab. 
elapsed. There was also a variution as tif 
the point of keepiig the matter secretyy 
Mr. Knight, however, must have beenpets 
suaded when ‘he gave: Mrs. €; the. 200% 
that. the exchange had been expedited? f[-. 
through her influence with the D. of York; — 
and consequently that the Duke must have’ fF 
known it. If Mrs. C; therefore had de- — 
sired to keep: the matter secret from 
the-‘D. of ‘York, it was telling him that she 
had swindled him out of the 200/.5 fori 
she had not used her inffeence with the 
Duke, she ‘had no claim to it, and if she 
‘had, the Duke must know it, and therefore: | 
Mr. Knight inust shave ‘believed that the: 
York was acquainted with the transs 
action.’ Was it credible upon any sappo~ . & 
sition that he would have given her 200/.2; 
That, Mrs, C. required: secrecy in these! 
transactions was indeed true, a8 ared 
from the evidence of Mr.Corri and others; fF 
| ‘The reasons for this were 
was impossible from their nature, that she: 
could have desired secrecy, a8 far as come! 
cerned ‘the know 


af the Commander: 
in-Chief. ‘The letter of. the Dy of York: 
to Mrs, Clarke, respecting the applicatium 
of general Clavering for a regiment—a 
letter-written with a great deal of caution: 
proved that he was accustomed to commu 
nicate with:heron these subjects. Andi® 
further’ proved that he was very anxious. | 
to keep out-of question.» « 
_veririg,”? he 'said, is mistaken in thinking. 
youwhad better therefore tell him ‘so, and)” 
that ‘you'were sure there would beno ast 
it was clear 
how mech he-wished to keep his name 
secret with respect to these transactions;: 
| but ‘after such tetters as this, Mrs, 


£5 


‘ 


| 
i! Mr. Kir. 
es had said that he went three times for the, — 
\3 
a te 
x 
* 
! 
| 
' 
j 
two -or three days between‘ the ‘date | 
te 
j 


complete denial. 
ment, jt was said, that 


acqaainted with these applications. You 
would. do this and you do. that,’” 
was @ thode of ex ion which clearly 


‘manifested the Duke’s desire, that he 
- should not be 


might be anxious for general secrecy ; but 


it was absurd to suppose that she could de- 


sire that to be kept from the D. of York, 
which she well knew he was ace 
qpainted witli. 

the table of the House, which spoke as 


strongly as the evidence at the bar. On. 


the memorandum by Messrs. Cox and 
Greenwood, of Brooke’s there 
were pencil marks, first « C. L. cannot be 
Jeceded toh. r. h.does not approveof the 


d;”’aid afterwards “hb. r. 


exchange 
hudoes now ve of the exchange.” 
the: words bi acceded to,” 


: “Gordon said that no more was meant than 
that stoppage till further i inquiry could be 
id, 


made; said, that-if farther inquiry were 
‘to be made, he should probably say ‘to be 
considered,” and then he.said, that he 
would very probably ral “ cannot beac- 
ceded to.”” ‘That this-p mig ght be 
understood at the Horse Guards, I admit ; 
but» that/it could be understood in the 
~ sense ascribed to it by col. Gordon any 
_ where else, I deny, unless it was to be 
contended - that words of direct refusal 

-only consideration. But as if 


ciently: strong, it was. added, h. 


rt not: prove of the exchange pro- 
hed been a party inthe 

expe nquiry to 

after big toe that the st could not 

be ‘acceded to; and every: 

.. favour must shave: t 

a subsequent docu-. 

that sh. was of 

epinion that the services of col. Brooke 

‘eould: not ‘but be favourably considered: 


_ Butthe services of col. Brooke were ‘stated. 


_ in the paper: on the table, where it ap- 
_ peared:that-he had. served four months as 
cornet-ia the and: that, 
_-outiof: ewelve years in he had 
beenseven owhalf-pay: But col. G. 
adsured:us, that the request was complied 
with on the groand of his services. 


such they: ‘were when ‘the request “was 


t forward, and on that 
gecount;as well as r other reasons, Mrs. C.: 


‘hefed to. But was it not 


in 


after the ‘refusal; and when gen 
recollected the of his memory, 
‘was not this. extraordit 


situation of an officer who might have the 
eommand of a caval 
‘very difficult one, 
able experience in that particular service, 
of whiek 

little. Col. Gordon had said, that by arate 
of the Commander in Chief, no officer could 
to the rank of a fiehl officer 


years service; an-excellent rule; 
and highly honourable to the Commander 
in Chief; and one which would have been — 


of essential, advantage 


that one who, out of 12 
five upon full pay, should 


for a field officer of a cavalry 
he having onty served in the 


four months ? This militated 
rule, for here was an officer falb. 


knowledge of the Commander in Chief #p- 


according to the cule, he 


mi that the event 
ol” Brooke was-welk. 
siwation ; thet might be; 
Ido not know col. Brooke, but probably 
he may have proved a 
That, however, was 
question, for col. Gordon could have had 


proved that col. 


no strong ground for the recommendation; 


if ever-he did recommend abowt 
Taking into consideration the whole of — 
this case, Ido contend, that no ‘vain 


which: he 


whatever has. been shewn to’ satisfy the 


house, that the exch 

effect through an er medium then 
the of. wet the : 


“Cae of Caplan Maing.” 


call the attention of the House is that'of 


aptain Maling, With regard to this Case, 


sented to withdraw it; Esincevely 


that the Committee did not think proper-to 
accede to that proposition, for I now 
ceive: it: the... 


» 
: 


wary ? 
what made this officer eligible for:the 
command of a regiment of cavalry ? The - 


iment 
required consider- 


Brooke had but 


was-carried into . 


jance with sentmhente =~ 
expressed, when it ‘was first offered to the 
consideration of ‘the Committee; 


: 
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‘Te. admitted) that at ‘the time of :his 
' tion, there were.a great number of 


prometio: 
-@fficers who wished to purchase, and many, 


his. seniors, distinguished for. long 


services, who wished to be pro-. 


--moted. This was.admitted by col.:Gordon 


amd it. appeared that. the only reason: for 
the preference given to capt. Maling, was 


his. unexceptionable character and. assidui- 
ty. But the question was, why had: he 


_ been put over the heads.of so.many other 
officers of acknowled: 


) ged service as well as 
ability ? This gentleman, though assiduous 


and. of an »unexceptionable character, had 


never been out of England; and.tI.would 
ask, whether .it was not improper, not to 


-. #ay.corrupt, to raise him over the heads of 


so:many officers of long and distinguished 


‘service ?..On the 28th Nov. 1805, capt. 


Maling was appointed to an ensigncy in 
the. 87th regt..and; made a captain in the 


—s Royal .African. Corps on the. 15th Sept.. 


col. | 
_ subalterns in the army senior to capt. M. 
anxious at the.time of his promotion to a | Chief. 


1808,; tha¢,.in: less:than. three years he 
was put over the heads of many very meri- 


torious subalterns.. This was admitted by 


Gordon, and that there were several 


company (without purchase) to purchase ; 
all he. states of capt. Maling’s 


promotion, is that he was a very unexception- 


able. gentleman: still, however, I am at a 


the-progress of this investigation, it 


Toss for the military services of capt. Maling, 


that gave him a claim of superseding so 


_+ Many'old officers. I am ready to admit 


that every Commander in Chief. should 


_have the power of rewarding brilliant ser- 


yices by irregular.and rapid promotion, 
bat. if officers are.so promoted, without 
having distinguished themselves by mili- 


 . tary,exploit or highly meritorious services, 


I maintain that such. promotions are acts 


inthe. office with col. Gordon, who it 


“seems, was made captain. without any. 


military. service whatever, who never 


- Joined any regiment, and_ whose. only re-, 


was his assiduity under coh 
Gordon. It is preposterous.and not‘to be. 
tolerated, that a gentleman, for services at 
col. Gordon’s. desk, should. be rewarded. 
with military rank.and honours,:to the 


prejudice of officers of brilliant and distin- 


guisbed character, who have encountered 
toil and Apes) in all partsof the globe, whilst 
capt, Mating. has basked in,the sunshine 
of Horse Guards favour, wielding no other 


\ 


PARL DEBATES, Marcu 8, 1609.~=Conduct ofthe 


maintain that capt. Maling, wlio 


military services, ought:not to:be a captain, 
in the army. I. must, be allowed: to go 
further, and. say that ought not-toibe. 


put. on the half which eol. Gordon 
said-was in. agitation, for if.he-is,; ities, 


diréct violation of an. Act.of: Parliament 
which provides that no; officer whovhad 


never regiment should be put. 


on half.;pay. 


the Commander in Chief’ in such cases ag. 
this, otherwise corrupt practices will be 
continued.—Col. Gordon’s own Casexig, 
rather-singular, I am dis to give him 
-full and implicit credit fur his gallant sere 


vices in his military profession, butt 


contend his military services are notof 
that brilliant nature. to entitle, him tog 
regiment, to the prejudice of a long listof 
-old .and- meritorious officers! However 
lightly this subject may have been treated) 
.by the House; I hope I have clearly shewn. 


the great abuse that has resulted, ands | 


likely to result, from . giving an unlimited: 


don states 


trust the. House will now. 
see the necessity of limiting.the powerof | 


power of this nature to any Commanderim =| 


tal 


This Case is extremely im 
clearly shews Mrs. Clarke's decided influs 


ence with the Commander in Chief. 


‘must be admitted, from the evidence-of | |. 
capt. Sandon, Mr. Corri, Mr. Dowler, Mrs 
cuniary) 
reward was offered to her for her influence, 


Grant, and Mrs. Clarke, that 


and. that she received considerable sums 
under that impression. The next pointto 
be considered whether she possessed) 


such influence, and whether she. used it om: A ce 


this occasion. Mr..Grant proves that col, 


French told hima Mrs. Clarke had prow © | 


cured his Jetter of service: Mr. Dowler. 
proves that col. French applied.to Mrs. €. 
for alterations. in the Levy: capt. Sandom 
proves that he was fifty times with, heron 
the business, and) Mrs. C. says she:was 


bpened -to: the: Duke. This» traffic 


nued for months, and the parties continue i a, 


from time to time to pay Mrs. C. moneys 
Is, it: not then clear. that she must-have, — 
proved again and .again by:the.use of her” 


influence, that:she dit? 


teased to death, and gave-their notesun- 


ley. Sandon:stated that he applied to-Mrs |. 


to .procure: her. influence: for: himself 
and col. ‘French’ in this, Levy-—that: they: 
were to pay:her. 500/, upon receiving the 


: 
‘ 
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he 
‘ 
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if ‘the ‘Levy sucteeded—thiat’ she 
‘been paid’ ‘several ‘sums in the progress 
of the ‘business. Mr. Corri stated, that he 


was to receive 200/. for introducing them 


to Mrs. C. ; that she said she could 
gnend none but’ persons of character ; “and 
. that it ‘would be necessary for them ‘to’ 
through’ the’ regular forms: atthe War 
office ; that’ inthe month® of July 1804 
she had desired him to destroy her’ letters, 
Mr.’ Dowler spoke to the alteration ‘i “ the 
terms, by which’ the number of bo 
be’ increased,’ and ‘by which 
her offices was to receive a 
per man. Mr. Dowler had’ also. stated, 
that he had advised her not to trouble her- 
self with matters of this sort, and that she 
ledged ‘as the'reason, that she was forced 
ae it, ' because ‘the Duke of York did 
“her with’ money for her esta- 
plishment.’ Mr. Grant, the agent for the 
levy, sid he understood that it was'to be 
obtained ‘throngh the influence of Mis. C., 
who’ was ‘to “be ‘paid’ 5001: ‘immediately. 
He also spoke to'the alteration to-be pro- 
cured through Mrs..C.’s ‘influence, 
“the loan ‘to be advanced’to the Duke of 
‘York upon payment of the‘arrears. Mrs. 
algo said, that she‘ reeeived 500/. and 
paid them to Burkitt the silversmith, 
for plate; andthe remainder of the price 
- of the plate she believed to have'been paid 
"by the Commiander in Chief, for he; ‘as she 
imagined, had told’ ‘her’ Miss Ta 
stated, that the Duke’ of York said to 
her présence, am contiidall y 
worriedaby ‘col.’ French——he worries: me 
about the levy business, and’ 
is always-wanting something more in his 
own favour—how does he behave to you, 
To which Mrs. C. replied 
ling, not very well ;” upon ‘which 
the Duke’ of York ‘said, « master French 
must mind what he is about, or I shall cut 
‘and his ‘levy’ too ;’—bills were 
drawn’ on the Dake’of York relative to 
this business, and liquidated by his checks 
manifest; from this Bvidenee; ‘that 
Mrs. @: had received’ from’ these parties,“a 
reward’ for ‘her influence with 


pecuniary’ 
the Duke of York ;' and that sums had been | Chi 


advanced her from’ the i impression that she 

hext point: was, whether she actual 

had-that ‘to which she 
Capt. Sandon said, ‘that he’ had been fifty 

dimes with her upon this ‘business and 

seid that ‘she *was' teazed to-death' by him 


that! she 


but that an answer would be 


‘his concerns, when he waited ‘u 


ave their notes tothe 
Duke of York. It appéared ‘that they had 


paid her 1700/. in small sums in'the’course 
- of the transaction, which they would never - 


have done‘had they not been fully con-~ 
vinced that she actually the in- 
fluence over the Duke of York’s mind, °to 
which she4pretended. © The letters of Mrs. 
Clarke Sandon, I contend, afford 


to 
roo ofher influence with r.h: 
he ‘said, ‘in'No. 28,- Vide’ Mrs. Clarke’s 


was’| Letters in Vol.’ 


eb. 16.) 

the papers-toh. r.'h.'; he read them wile 
with: me, said, he still thought men high, 
at his office 
the way of business.’ told him, if any was. 
appointed, to give “the colonel the prefe- 
soon as read—I] don’t 


com exactly what you mean by five 
bom things, don’¢ think 
In this letter; Mrs. Clarke'stated what shie 


had done with the’ papers,the Duke’s 


remark upon them,’ aud ‘she "pointed out 
where capt. Sandon would receive an‘an< 


swer ; and ‘it is ‘here’ worthy of-remark, 

that it appears from this letter, that oficial 
rity formed ‘part of her system‘as 

well as of that of col: Gordon’s; and that 


| she attended the proceedings at the 
Horse- as well to those in’ Glou~ 


vet, 


cester- 
It wie Mrs, Clarke could 
have made such communications to oe 


Sandon, unless she ‘actuall 


influence over the Duke of Yon which ee 
parties believed her to enjoy. In No. 31, 
she said, « I hope you will attend the Duke ¥ 
to day, as Clinton leaves him on Thursday; _ 
and he’ has all the writings for you‘ in 
hand ‘he leave his till six. 
I shall be glad of 100 guineas, i 

Here she that Clinton = 
to leave the Duke on a particular day, that 
he had all the papers in hand,'and ‘that the 
Duke would not leave ‘the office till six. 


She wished ‘to send ¢apt.'Saridon to the _ 
office to attend the’ Duke. “How could sh 


have known these’ citcumstances’ about 


‘Clinton, and? ‘the’ ‘several ‘other matters, 


unless she” had @’ direct’ communiéation 
with the office and’ the’ Conimander in 
ief; and must not capt. Sandon 
had positive proof of the part she joapstoaf 
Commander in Chief, 

to talk over the very communications made 
to him by’ Mrs. Clarke herself. “In No. 
she said, «I'am told°an ‘answer is left’ 


| for’ eel: Freneli: the 
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to. capt, Sandon, ateve 
foes, | ‘there could be ne doubt whatever. of the 


2 the-constans af coramunicating with | 
Commander in: Chief, she. must. have 


= in one instance she speaks of 3 
_ the truth: or fallacy, of which: was perfect- 
ly known to-capt. Sandon, In No. 11, she 

_ You:are ito have the, bounty that 

Pits, is: to give to the line, so. that every 

disee you at Lon; 

been. false: the event must have.ru 
By she said, “The 

me this.morning you must get | 
town for that. purpose—you had better 
send me the exact number of all | 

sent, will shew is him.” 

 Galled for documents as an to trané- 
nit; them in Chief, 
Gould any ene, after attending to the state- 

. ments. in thes letters, really persuade 
himeelf that she. could possibly have done | she 
ail this. without. a. communication. on the | 

 gabject with the Commander in: Chief? Ia 


Nou:20,.she said, « she thovghe it best thas 


Sanden should: net. come to her box that 


evening, as Greenwood was’ to be at the 
‘theatre-with the Duke, and if he ‘saw ber 


and Sanden: some- | 


thing about the y business, and burt their 


fature interests,” . In ber evidence she sta- | 


+ ted, ‘that if;she and, Sandon were.seen to- 
Ge it. mighs.oecasion suspicion about 
connection in the Jey, 


find, himself. 


as to their be- 


business, that 
| bas now given, when she enjays. peither 


levy,or- place himself | 


that, been 


ined | attend at 


col French sent. parties to, 
and this letter alone wass 
he did-so, through 
‘Mrs, were ether letters. thag 
confirmed this, and from the whole: oft 


the 


ipfluence.which Mrs..C, over the, 
‘Duke’s. mind ;. and, as 
being in. the. constant -habit, of using 
From. this letter. it appears that she; 
the -part of Commander 

Chie hen ‘She said we bd en 
proposals, 
the for 
decision upon them! 

The next letter I shall rales to.in 
when he last saw-you, 
300 
one... O yes? 
fellow. to Now in this 


bare 


‘she communicates a. direct, 


 by:capt. Sanden, 


sir, 
“possess. 


promise had been. made, 
not have stoad self.convicted. ta, ca 
Sandon, and. who.but the Duke hi 
cauld have told of this Bat, 
I am have, incontr 
'vertibly. proved, that. Mrs. Clarke, 
and exercise ber influence over the 
mmander in Chief, through the whole 
sary to.,dwell any) longer,on t 
there. Lbeg to. the eri 
arising from these letters, written 


Ca 


a momént when she had the full confidence 
of the Commander in Chief, 
rms 


ther. cir 


in every point that evidence.she 
8 | his confidence or protection. 


Fhe, next point was, whether ‘he thas, 


Mrs, Clarke took . money. for. the exercise 


that influence, It atural, | 
the. bad he 

touk these, 


is | in, Chief, and... every 


C,..egen. 


having.no.4 


of ber. vatious money; 


ittle doubt. of. 


| 


the 


“This wasenathor. propfinf ‘the fact, which 
4 
Yank, who might 
whieh. will, -ppras soon) as you, get this, 
4,000: firm. “The, Duke: of Cambridge | be-no reason for. any strong disinterested 
friendship: for the parties, 
hin); had | said. that she told this tothe-Commendes | 
batter attend him. on ‘Tuesday: to: ask sh 
intended to.alter and leave :that:even, 
docaments.op the tabie, nome could | 


money, 


ha bt ‘could there b 
than all, this?, 


mg, a knowl eof the pecuniary emo- 
derived. by 


| also, 


all due. charity,on the occasion,, I 


4 le 


tO, 


suc mett as this for procurin; 
one must have. 
conid not have .sopported | o 
es Then was. the 
as ta is know- 
erive cuniary 
to Dating were 
he 


‘more ,conclusive 
there had been nothing 
‘but this to pare the knowledge of the 
of a8, to. ing money by Mrs. 
Stil: this alone, ought, to 
¢ considered as incontrovertible. 
corroboration of hb. 5. b.’s posses- 


from the 
Mr.; Wardle. adduced the. case 
Major Tonyn, where. it was in evidence b 
captain Sandon and Mr. Granty that 
were,-on of that, 
Paid | to. Mrs, C. Mr. Dowler saw the money 
>the person: belonging to, the house 
(Me. Birkett proy it that, about the same 
gms 5 ae of the amount of a services| 
f ‘plate; «ha id by, Mrs..C.,. and 
balance b of Y.’s own notes. 
circumstance, onceive, is: conclu- 
sive as.to.the of Y.’s knowledge, of the 
saction. h. must, from his grant- 
tthe, 5001. paid by: her; 
have, known that he him-. 
self: had not iven, her money to, enable 
Pay is, 5001... What was more 
utal, therefore, or,did it not rather 
follow as a necessary conse uence, that he | 
‘should have asked ber; had he been igno- 
transaction, where, and in what 
t procured the’ vara | to pay 
this, to, account of asservice 
for, the balance of which he 
Oyen notes... 1 confess. that with the fal ex- 


of the one transaction or of the.other. 
hata particular accommodation was 
| for an undue exercise of 2 right of patron- 
think the proposed loan of 5, 
Mrs. in her’ evidence, stated, 
‘that application | had been made the of- 
fices; -but that. it did not siccéed. 
Gres said, that col. French -had applie 
to Him to advance the loan, and, in’ this 
was corroborated by Mrs. Cy ‘The D.” ‘of 
Y., inhis letter, stated, that he had no know- - 
sage e of any transaction of the kind; TS 
is subject, there must have been’ 


; communication. with him; and, if it had 


been carried on, he must have been a prin-, 
cipal party in it, Ifthe loan had been ‘ne- 
gociated, it was to have been done on pro. 
er security. To such security the Diof 
must have beema pargy, it 
obvious that the security of Mrs. ‘C, cou 
not’ have been received ; and, Rog] 
h..r. h, must himself’ have appeared 
next evidence in-this case, to which I shall 
refer, are the official documents on the 
table. It appeared from them, that a ré- 
lar. application had been made Col, 
‘rench for leave to raise a Levy, ‘to con- 


-| sist of 5,000 men, to be distontinued, it 


within the space of niné months 4, 000 cut 
of the 5,000 should not be raised. On the 
13th May, 1804, the Inspecting-general, a 
Taylor, declared the: letter of service 
ted to col. French to be an i 
rom the general rule. Again, on the 1 
be | of Nov., when at the end of seven moitt 
not 200 men had been taised, an indulgence 
was given as to the size of men and lads to 
be engaged forthat Levy; and on the 
of Nov. an extension o the age was m 
to 35 years, Complaints are in the me 
time made by brigadier-general Taylor in. 
Ireland, from which. col. French endea- . 
voured to vindicate himself; and’ on <i 


to which I crave the attention of the 
In. this letter, after stating a variet 
chaeges, gen. Taylor represents it asa 
Levy without. men: that the few raised- 
cost the country 150i. per.man, That th 
most improper practices prevailed in 
enduct of the.corps; and that when th 
arvest, wasteaped, little was to beexpecte 
When this was the nature of the 


25th Jan., 1805, gen. Taylor writesal 


nications. made to the | Commander in Chi 
at.the distance of nine ‘months, at whi 


his | period government had said, if 4,000 ni 
were not,raised, the levy would be hes 208 


tinued ; not th 


have been afraid of expo 1 
awe.to him? dees. not this prove hia 
a party? Another point was. the expenc 4 
ofthe establi#hment in Gloucester-place 
A 
4q 
a4 


in 


mun icated to. the Co amander in Chief, 
companied by. d; wh 
infamoosand detestable kind; when it was 


by particular charges. of a most, 


-shewn that the country, overloaded as it 
was with taxes, was paying. for this levy: 
150/. a man; ‘with sacha document before 


_ the: Commander in Chief, was it not mat- 
_™ ter of surprise that, the influence of Mrs. 
+», oF of any other person, should have’ 
vse 80 strong, as to induce him to allow 
‘that pernicious system to continue for a 


it wag not the influedce of 
Mrs, C., what could: it be that could actu- 
_ate him. to continue this vile,. abominable 
ey, when only-200 had been raised, in-. 
‘stead of 4,000, and at such an exorbitant 
expence? This, however, was not the 
course of h.t.h. He did not stop the levy, 
even after,this document was before him, 
aa allowed it to go on, with this gentte 

int, that “ unless a very considerable. in- 
Grease should ‘take place in the numbers 


- recruited, prior to the 1s, of Aprilnext, he 


would feel himself under the necessity of 
recommending to his majesty to discontinue 
a levy ‘unproductive.” ‘The answer, 


however, communicated by gen. Taylor 


‘that he had formed a premature 


udgment on the probable success éf the 
xertions of col. French, and that the terms 
of that officer’s letter of setvice were not 


pore him. ‘What! ‘col. French’s levy 
a 


had existed for nine months ; within that 

period he had not raised 200 men, although, 
by his Tetter of ‘service, he ought to have 
raised four oats and yet, when the 
‘of the district represent- 
ed the case to the Commander in Chief; he 


Was to be told that he had formed a prema- 


ure judgment in the case! What ‘is the 
ouse to think, if such things as these are 


tobetolerated? The next document on the 
the’ letter of gen. Whitelocke 
the 


office, of the Commander in Chief, 


‘dated [4th of April, 1805, recommending 


~~ that on account of the great’ expence, as 


Uaprodactive. ‘Ti als 

‘ ‘g nota bene, reminding h. r. h. of his reso- 
“[ution, unless’ a very ¢ 
“should take place by the Ist of April, that |“ 
the levy should ‘be discontinued. There | ’ 


- . well as the disgraceful conduct of the non- 


Commissioned officers, the propriety of dis- 
continuing the: levy so burdensome and 


This letter also conveyed 


considerable increase 


as anotherletter this, from 
cer, ‘stating’a va- 


‘the ecting Field O 
of crimes dnd irregularities commit- 


ted by the non-commissioned offivers, who 


Were even said to be busily employed in 


piri. DEBATES)’ Mancw 1800—Condver of the Dike of York! (ay 
letter from'the Commander in Chief. tothe 


 Secretat 
statin: 


as might have been expecteil, it was to he 
discontinued. This was the ‘nrild sentence 


tices complained’ of. “'This’ was ‘his’ mild 


tice between the public and a ‘mah pro- 


such a levy would be allowed for a’sin 


to disgrace the service? On the 20th 


mitted to theconsideration o 


answer given to the proposition was, that 
h. cannot give any farther encourage. 


| lic. service. This was the nature of- the 
but I venture to’ affirm, that under ‘an 
other influence than that of. Mrs. ‘C:, such 


‘man who would’ say that the'D. of 
not stand convicted of beinga party'to 
transaction; I am of” opinjort that there 
no eviderice on earth which, in the’ judi 


fo it. 


| Major Tonyn’s Case...) 


to pay Mfs.’ Clarke 500/. on capt. 


, and Donovan produced a mémo- 


‘ee 


in the: hands ‘of ‘a banker 


ry at War, of the 16th of April” 
ating that as it appears bythe returns of 
‘the joint levy, that it is not so’productive 


of the Commander in Chief ‘passed on the 
officers and non-commissioned! officets, whe 
had been.engaged in the abominable prac’ 
conduct when he was called ‘on todo jam. 
técted by his own mistress. ‘Ietheré aay 
_tan who hears me that can. believe he 


moment longer, after these 


mander in Chief, the continuance of the | 
levy under,certain ‘modifications; and the 


ment to the prosecution ofa levy, which 
has turned ‘out so unprofitable to the pole | 


of Sachi pergons, Could 


I shall now proceed to the Case of major — 
Tonyné. Capt, “Sandon stated the agree-'. 
‘Tonyn’s promotion to ‘a Majority being . 


| gazetted 
rendim of that’ sum having’ been “lodged 


te 


April ensuing, col. French and capt. Sandon. 
tor 


trons, 
an insult as proposing on any terms tocon- 
tinue such a levy, would never have 
suffered to pass over. 
 . ments alone; I think are sufficient to ae 
vince any impartial man of the undue 
fluence the levy in question was 
supported. ‘Those. documents aflorded 
» satisfactory proof, that the levy was cone — 
tinded after there was evidence of incaleu- 
lable injury having been’ produced'by its 
existence tothe country.’ Forevery 
Mrs. C. received in. consequenée of ‘this 
levy, the people paid upwards of 1401. and . 
a more destructive system in other'res- 
a pects was never carried on under any go 


. 


and that be 


eount,.. In; she was corroborated. 
Sandon, 


- 


ther, she 
- general Tonyn-nor his. 
a with the Duke. Th: 

_ flered the major to. be gazetted, but that 


_jor, Tonyn was gazetted on 


three. sweeks, and 


that capt, to. 
hunrour on. of del 
to, threaten to. take. back his, money, 


ca ima y. fellow, 
he had bet “That'he con- 
ted...to. wait for. 
t. Saridon. reported to | rs, C, and ma- 
the Saturday 


of Tuesday, following. Mrs. C.’s evidence 


"went to this, that she recommended 
per: to the Commander in Chief : — 


through her means ; 
ived 500i. on. that. 


that the money, was 


was, prom 


that. she 


paid, and major Tonyn promoted, Also 


a that he had shewn to major Tonyn a “note 
the Drof: Y., by-which he was indu- 


ced..to. evidence, on. this 
consists principally of letters from 
C.; to Sandon. . In one she stated 
had mentioned Tonyn tothe Duke, 
and that:he was perfectly le,....In 
another, that, the Duke told er, he was 30 
busy. with the reviews on, the, coast,..that- 


Tonyn could not be made fora month. 
all for upwards | 


the reviews of the | 


ctually. net. 


coast were on, at, that't tame. In ano- 
‘Sandon, that neither 
influ. 


entirely, owing to Her, (Mrs. Cc, 

tions which were smaking at the same 
pee a which shewed 


shan, 


| 
but,,: if this had been 


tl 


re that it was. not 
mot to mind 
ntained in.th po 
words in. the note to 
Farquhar,.esq. of the privity. the 


tothe. whl 


means, 


have th 


mever 


ht of | 


= loger | D. 


ing to. Geor note to be shewn. 

of the name of George Farquhar. It wou 
have been more natural, when written ot 
the express purpose, of conyincing major 
that she had‘some power over t 

‘of Y., that the card should have | 

addressed, to herself. The circumstance, 
however, of its being addressed to George 


Farquhar, must convince any man that 


was the Commander in Chief’s own writing, 


was, if not hostile to the | present inquiry, 


Tt. was to be observed, .that capt. 


least not friendly, to it: but Mrs..C, di 
‘hot seem to have been at all cautious as, 


to the entrusting this note to capt, Sandon, — 
which she assuredly done 
bad it. been a forgery. . How then si 


she have induced the Commander in Chi 


to, write such a note as this, but by th 


very statement, that his not doing ad 


would occasion.to her a loss of 500/. ; 
without sucha note she could not. eter 
major Tonyp from. withdrawing, out 


‘bis banker’s, the 500/. which he bad places 


% 2 tt 


“By 


Colona: Shaw's Case. 


“gg! next, case is that of col. ‘ace 
whose bebaif an. had been 


+ made to Mrs. G. .to procure him an ap-, 
or- | pointment on the Mrs. C.’s evide 
| went to this, that she did recommend wai 


Shaw to the Commander in Chief for this 
‘and ,procured. it for, 
him. the:sum.to be paid her 
5001. but that 2001. only were paid ; 
that not, having the remaining, 


| $001. she. complained to, the 
Ah Chief, who stated that dae would. put bim 


Mr. Charles Shaw.c 
the fact. as tothe payment “the, 
but denied that it had. been made in 


pin Bat of the agreement. alluded. to. 

d | by Mrs, C... The written documents were, 
first, a, recommendatory letter ai 
. | Burrard in fayour of major Shaw, 

swer to. which. was, he must join 
ment. 2d, a letter from. sir 
rard in favour of major Shaw,: that, 


he had found a.major of the 39th eager, to, | 
to Cexlon, but that he was himself pres, 


paring, as ast as he could, however dis- 
tressing it was to him: “The answer of col. 

Gerdon was, that having twice men 

name and wishes to. the Commander im, 

he he could not again venture to doit. 

In the. next application: all 


af 
q 
a 
é 
another, letter ab iappeare 
that.there...was »spme objection, to Tonyn’ 


¥ 


first 


for Teave ‘of abseti¢e ‘on nite of 
agreed ‘to, ‘a| ze 


int that if his health” Bad; tha jot Shaw 
better’ retire on pay.- next} 
reat: experice of 
ing on foreign serv ce; ‘and the answe 
as, that he must by the 
went to thé 
et, that even aide ‘the ‘pressure of ‘mis- | 
fortune, ' he couldvneither get 
sir Harry 
sttard ‘for ‘either of these purposes: was | 
hade quate, his interest'and that of general 
cher, Were insufficient to adccomp fish ei- | 
thet.” "The last application | from sir Hatty 
Burrard asks: neither promotion nor éx- 


epting, for major Shaw, the’ situation of | 


ge. ‘Then follows’a letter gratefully | 


track “Master General of the Cape of | 
‘Hope, but without one ‘word of Half- | 


pays The very iterest, on'the idea, that } 
‘these recommendations are’ alt on the sub- 
t, which had tepeatedly failed in procu- | 

‘Ting Promotion or exchange, proves all 
ncé, equal to raise him to the’ rank o 


See cblonel, and to,placé him on’the staff, and | 
‘that in the space of tifree days. I ask if it 


is probable,:-that, ‘a: person’ who had for- 
merly and repeatedly failed in all his ap- 

phi ions of inferior importance, shouldall | 
at Once bé able, for-the same person to pro- 
ure a lucrative sittation, and the rank of 
colonel ?’ ‘Was it possible, f ask, to dotibt, 

that this Was rather done’ through ‘the 
influence of “Mrs. ‘Tope the house 
will bear in mind the probabilities and 


of her That they would | 


in thind her ‘letters to Clavering on | 
and'to’ Dr. .O’Meara on charch | 
atid then say if her influence | 


ihe Comitianider in Chief did not'allow | 


her to shewit on far greater occasions than | 
that ofthe appointment of col. Shaw. There | 


on! other point in this case, ‘and | 


that is his’ béing ‘put’ on half The | 
letter on the of ‘the | 


| _ from ‘col. Shaw ‘to Mrs. C. on this subject, | 
‘that he ‘regarded himself as an in- 
jared and highly oppressed ‘man; ‘and 


| he attribates his to half pay 
Mrs.''C,, in consequence of his’ ma 


in’ aymeént to her ofthe whole of 


gested to him that she could’ pro- 

him a in the’ 


lent. fterwards she told him t 
made 


step at e ite the business, nor 
to ‘other chanuel ‘but’ that’ ‘oF 
“that “he paid’ Her 
sointment ; “and that she ‘told thie 
ke knew of iis doing so. 
the of whine passed ‘as'to Mr, 
testimony, ‘a t it beyo a‘ doubt; | 
shewing Clarke had such’ 
with the Duke of York: 


Mr. Dowlet) never took 
pl 


Long, ‘too, ‘confirmed | 


any other recommendation, 
taken’ ‘that’ it proceeded beset 


of Samael Carter, 


was her foot-boy 5 waited ‘on ‘ad 
who knew hi petfectly 

lie ‘went behind thi carriage, 

tained’ for’ him ‘a commission’ from ‘the 


‘Commander in Chief. He’ went: into the 
‘atmy” direct ftoyi ‘her’ service.” this 


statement she was corroborated by sévéi 
‘witnesses. ‘Tecommendation ‘of 
‘Samuel "Carter, in Dec! 1801,’ had’ been 


1804, the application had’never been rel 


year 1801, that the commission had béel 


nteds ‘for however well disposed’ thé | 
Sfice might ‘ave been’ towards his 
gation, to‘have effect to it, they must: 


the’ case’ wither 
Vi itherae thi 
he ihfluetice "OF? 


have known that“ ‘was €; 


The 


‘influence went, and: imade? dit 
to say where it migh 


‘Case'l shall’on 
‘this gatfant officer,’ who 


deal Of service, tie 


_to'self out, in ‘Of a letter 
the recommendation of the genéral of 


tegimetit, “Cal, Gordon’ had’ said’ 


would have been paid to“ ‘inonymous 


letter: In a case’ of ‘tia kind 


concerned, and there being io’ 


~ 


uced ‘fromthe office!" March 


It was appatent, therefore; “it 
Gould not: ‘be on the recommendation in thé 


ran af get. Clavering' DR 
Meara,’ ‘to! ‘What “‘extent’ 


‘No great stretch, 


* 
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letter was better than Mrs! Sinctair’s, 
for jw itthere might have been something; 
‘at that'in’ consequence sof a‘letter from’ 


sheen pot 


a’source'as this, stop:should’hsve 
tothe course of public busmess, 


stigma should ‘be supposed for a mo- 


quent to attach to the character of am officer 


_ formerly withoutstain, was unbecoming in- 


was! honour to major Turner 
to have his ‘character cleared)‘ but -disho- 


just’ in the-same ratio: attached to the 


other party, and “if the ‘Commander ‘in 


Chief will attach himeelf'te such a woman 


as‘that, and make himself a party with her, 


part’ of ‘the ‘disgrace : must attach: to: him 
There was‘only one other, Case to. 
which Iwish toallude, and that isthe Case 


of Robert: Kennett. » But I have already 
detained ‘the house too long. I have’ex- 
trted myself to the best of my ability to 
do my duty. I have‘stated my segtiments 


\ distinctly ‘and: without disguise and ‘at | 


‘the same time have endeavoured to abstain 


the evidence did 


"Ot warrant. 


would be the last’ action 
of my life unnecessarily to. hurt the feel- 


ings of the ‘illustrious person who: is the’ 


@bject-of the present inqairy ‘onthe 


occasion’ no. choice. 


country look to ‘this house to decide'on the 


- conduct of the Commander in Chief: This 


house, I am satisfied; will do its duty; 


and .withowhiateser deemion it-comes 
shall be content. therefore. conclude 


by moving—‘ That ‘an’ humble Address 
“be presented to his Majesty, hambly stat- 
“ing to his Majesty,’ that. mformation:has 
* deen communicgted to: this House,‘and 
Evidence produced ‘of vari- 


“having prévailed for’ some. years past, in. 
tithe disposal sof Commissions and Promo. 


“tions in-his’ Majes 


“his: Majesty’s faithfal Commons; accord- 


* ing. to the duty: by which:they are bound: 
his Majesty andto their Constituents, 
‘have carefully examined into the trath 
of sundry transactions which have: been: 


© brought before them; in proof of such | 


CorraptPractices and Abuses; and that it 
“is with the utmost concern’and astonish-— 
merit his Majesty’ Commons find 


Sthemselves! obliged; “most humbly; to | 
“inform his. Majesty) thay ‘the resale’ of | 


* their’ diligent: inquiries inte facts, | 


Cby the examination of persons coneern- | 
together: with witnesses; and | 
‘a variety of doctments, has’ been such 


as to satisfy faithful Commons; that! 


chave:! 
ty’s Land Forces—that | 


Cand gubsténtially: — 
‘ That his Majesty’s faithful Commons are 


restrained by motives.of:persondl rebpect 
and attachment: torhia: 
tering into a.detail of these transactions, 


being ‘comvincéd that othey: could inet 
‘ be stated withoutexciting the most pai 

falsensations of 
the breast of Majesty Thatithe pro- 
ceedings of his Majesty's faithful: Com- 


Majesty: will: 

“they assure his Majesty,,thatin the exe- 
this .painful duty have 


That without entering into any. other:of 
“the many obvious consequence 
-* may: be expected to follow, from the he- 
once generally established; iof 

such abuses in the: Mili 

.« Department, thereis one great:and essen- 
tial: consideration: i 
subject, which: they» humbly. beg 
Jeave, in’ «more particular: manuer; to 
submit ‘to his Majesty's: 


should: prevail amongst ‘his. Majesty’s 
Land Forces, that promotion: may. be*eb- 
tained by. other means than by merit 
Army iand disgraceful to: the! authori 

effect of such an opi- 
‘rion must necessarily be, ‘te wound 


that the “Abuses: have: 
inted:.to ‘bia: Majesty, 
prevailed’ to thre. -extent 
‘ which they’ »proyed: to: exist, 
“without thee Gon 
mander in Chief};.:and that-even: if, upon 


‘and so long continued could, in fact; have 
«prevailed knowledge, sucha 
«presumption: in his favour not war- 
thatthe command 
the Army could, with safety, or onght, 
be) contin 
« hands :— That on these grounds and prin- 


most ‘humbly submit their opinion; to 
« his Majesty’s gracious.consideration, that 
«bis royal ‘highness 
oaght to be deprived 


& 
9 ; 


pain- 
ief ‘andiindignation:in 


mons upon ‘this: important subject: have 

been ‘and: the Evidence brought 

hey 


e them’ credity when 


«proceeded with due: 


i. fromthe 


deration; namely, -att opinion | 


service—by means-abence unjust to 


‘feelings and abate ithe zeal iof»abk raakts 
and descriptions of!hié Majesty’s: Army!: 
‘Bhat 


» of} - 


inciple of reason.or probability, it 
«could presumed that Abuses so various: 


ciples his Majesty’s: faithtut, Commons” 


the: Dake York. 
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‘Lshoold. not obtrude 


upon. 
‘through the fear of being too. much. 
~exhausted ‘to: deliver sentiments at a 


causes, I’ have thoughtiit duty: to’ 


_honour:of exchai word: with him; 
-and. it so: hap think havés toot in. 4he 
varmy:any relation, ‘any? friend, .or, éven 


have: had ‘the: honour of 
s@ind chad frequent occasion - thee 


slit down to the consid 


the dase rf-the Duke of 


idea, a&-was:in. my powerof the man- 


their testimony. In;theinext:place, I had 
Peadoto: me evidence, 
"from: the first word to the and much. 


pare, and re-obasider, ‘was ‘most ma- 


anixed, and so.confounded, the 
to clear ‘away, all: extraneous matter, 
to: Jeave the real subject .of inves- 
to, the view 5. 


~The métion:being secondedy:< ah? | 
thus ‘early 
the attention of the house, if: it-was |. 


«The ‘habits of life, 
-prett much in the of eri- 


‘my ‘best: attention upon this im- 

t case... Lhave.done so, thé rather, 

ause few : are:s0. unconnected 
cas) smyself with: the Commander in Chief, 
-now under: accusation. alinever :had.‘the |. 


intimate: acquaintance, nor any one 
for whom, teenie or. canex- 
t to! receive,.:a yours ‘With. | 
tance: about t 
smilitary talents valour he layed 
under: the inteepid 
itself not a little 
rebellion i in Iveland. 
» perhaps too inuch,’ to 


spain concerning the object 
this venquiry': I certainly, therefore, 


eration of. it, with- 
\out-any bias upohimy mind in favour. of |. 
-the -but divesting «myself of 


ethe:: strict oline .duaty, 


inations at: 


ner in which: all: the. witnessés- delivered 
the whole .of the 
‘to com- 


Ia such a:mass of 80 | 
‘ext. step 


me }:that.it will not be suspee 
vacate for the sin of adultery, orthatk bags 
desire to: excuse or extenuate bat 
this is no tribunal for the trial and punish, 
ment of that sin against the law of Gods - 
so that, how much soever we may lament, - 


|-the -army.; 


object wads 


to this,‘1 had first:to observe what was, 
submitted to our to.what 
:it-was limited... Now, Sir, one thing 
forms no object of our, consideration,. 
the way of crime, or punishment, is a cir. 
cumstance, which none of .us can contem- 


the. breach of, L trast 


od must be cautious not.to confound it with 


_ against the law of the land. .This 


of its enquiry. It was.not directed 
squire, 
snoyal; 
dations not being under the influence)of 


missions, . exchanger, and. promotions in 
to be laa 


.is ‘all that. concerns mere recomn 


otherwise than as they may tend to throw 
any light.on question before 


yor of such other, descpip- 
‘tion as ooght, not: to-be received on any 


y | bar, my answer is this: house, onthe 


evidence 
other, to exert all due means of discover. 


asking 


ways remain subsequent task to), 
wate the chaff 
outso much 


to-be received... I.do.not mean ace 


principles of justice, 


wher 


* 


te 


ithe Commander in Chief, but was com - 
fined to his official acts, respecting come | 


ing and acquiring: proper evidence; and 
‘questions of hearsay, and such 
others as may lead to the procurement of 
proper witnesses. It, must therefore;al- 


‘plate. without the deepest regret... mean 


thatI am anad- 


roper subject of our deliberations a 


-is to. be sought in the report of the com. 
mittee, ‘and we must recollect the limits 


to the general conduct, of. 
respect to recommen> 


tions-to offices or..emoluments not in: the q 
atmy,' nor within the: Duke’s patronage, - 


ving thus laid aside these extraneons 
matters, my next step was toseparate, and 
throw aside, so. much of the, evidence as 
‘| is-mere h 


judicial theres 
red atthe 


~ 


‘| committee, whenever it is‘sitting asthe 
grand inquest:of the nation, has to purstie 
‘two. objects: one, to examine and record 
aced before it 5 the 


the grain, and to strike 
the testimony as oer not 


to.technical: rales, but sccording 


!The-next endeavour was: 


-consequently another thing 
out: ‘of the present consideration, ” 


| 


| 7 
as I wonld | 
|. in: the ‘court! whete ‘I 
ir; if; possibly hope tq be of 
<by-stating the course Ihave taken towards 
*torits-final conclasion.; :In-the first place, 
4 
a 


they: tay: be, nevertheless. 

‘entitled’ to no belief: an ‘investigation’ 

this, of some labour; the persons examined’. 

at the bar. being no fewer in number than: 

allthe witnesses: it is required that. 


should: speak: the truth, the whole 


truth; and nothing: but the truth ; “but of 
none is it more peculiarly expected than of 
such as appear in the light of accomplices; 


gid it may not be’ useless that. I should 


‘here state, what take to’ be an unde- 


niable rule respecting persons of that de- 
scription. It is, that no man should ever 
be convicted of any‘ of the higher crimes, 
upon: the testimony of accomplices, - un- 
less’ they show themselves worthy of credit 
by copsistency with themselves, and ‘unless 
they ate confirmed by other evidence not 
simply in their history of theoffeace, but. 


. particularly‘in that link of it which connects 


the offence with the person accused ; for 
withoat this indispensable ingredient, no 
man could be-safe. Whenever an offence 
has been committed, the accomplice must 


frecessarily lmow the: whole’ transagtion.. 


"Tf therefore, he be desirous to accuse an 


inffocent man, he would’have nothing to 


to pat ‘to tell his tale according to the 


rath; except in the, substitution of the 
innocent person for the ‘guilty; and his. 
end might be :accomplished—Mytato no- 
inine de te fabula narratur.—Suppose, for 


instance, a murder‘or burglary perpetrated 


y two or three, one of whom is admitted 
. king’s evidence; and either to screen a 


_ friend, or ‘to revenge himself against an 


 nions ; 


enemy, he geeuses an innocent person in 
the ‘stead @f one of his guilty compa- 
AS only to relate the crime 
5 sm it was ‘committed, and in all proba- 
bility he will be confirmed in many: of the 


number, ‘the noises, the stolen goods, and 
80: forth, are jikely to be confirmed,  be- 
cause’ they’ correspond with ‘the t 


’ but if it were 10,be inferred. from hence, 


. that ‘he spoke the truth also in naming 
the partner in his guilt, without evidence 


Wauld “advise jury to lay the evidence. 


40 corroborate that particular, point of 


his’ testimony, many ao: innocent: man 


mhust lose his life, unless he had the good 
fortune to prove an alibi. Once take 
away this cautionary rule, and the danger 

vould be endless. ‘Ido not-scruple, there- 
fore, 'to* assert, and I do it in thé presence 


of many of my brethren; whom 1 chal- | 


lenge to contradict me; that every’ judge 


citcumstances. The time, the. place, the 


however confirmed in the general circum-. 


alone, without confirmation, .which ought. 
to be disregarded 3 ‘other witnesses, who: 
are falsified ‘in: material points«to: which: 


wholly undeserving of alt credit, and their 


witnesses “as, however competent.orad- of an 


and acquit the prisoner, if that evidence,’ 

-stances, be not also corroberated by some: 

unimpeached ‘evidence,’ to: bring! the of=: 

‘fénce home:to the person of'the'prisoner. 
_ But it is not the.evidence-of accomplices. 


their. attention: been « directed; ‘are: 


testimony tobe set‘aside. - 


The next 


vour; therefore, was to\se~ 
parate those':of \this description. wilh. 
not go through all their names; ‘afew will 
be sufficient. Sandon and: Donovan,; the. 
first of whom is suffering for hisprevaricas 


tion, ‘need scarcely ve ealled'to the ‘recole 


lection of the House ; por can Mrs. Favery 


other falsehoods, remember what she sai 
as to Mr. Ellis, with whom she had: lived 


penter in the city, who had a | 
one street and a shop in 


easily: be forgotten, who-not only: contras 
dicted herself in various particulars within. 
her own knowledge, but. was. contradicted 
_ by other unimpeachable witnesses. Among — 


upwards of two'years—that: he was 


did not know the name of either, nor could 


find: her: way: to \them; that ‘the»family 


were nearly all dead ; that he: was perpe- 
wally going about: to screen hi from. 


another to Ramsgate, and another to:Mar- 


gate.—All this she afterwards ackhow- 


ledged to bea fabrication. of’ her own. 
You find kim ‘to be a respectable clergy- 
man, one of the:masters of Merchant Tey 


his creditors—one time:to Brighton, at 


lor’s School, living ‘settled abodé, in 
circumstances: unembarrassed,' and never 


having once ‘either to:Margate'or to 
to Brighton; forthe 


health of his children, as ‘she well knew, 


and not for the purpose of screening him- — 


self from creditors. Be it ‘also remem- 


as to Mrs. C.,,it was proved by Mr. Ellis, _ 
that: Mrs. Favery was visited by Mrs. 
not once or: ‘twice ‘only,. but often, and 
that the manner in which they treated each — 
other was that of persons living en terms 


of the most intimate: familiarity. 


one “must well recollect the ‘way in 
which Mrs. Favery contradicted herself, _ 
think in no less than ten material circum _ 
stances, that I should bée-ashamed to enter 
into a further recitalof them. .:Such is her 


evidence, . that I will-venture'to say,,any 


vr 
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Sonera napardonable)i 
it.as worthy:the 


Inher testimony: 


ry if stated}. 
sofary atileast, as toafieot him. 
indeed; he: would strikehis pen through 
_Amongst:the foremost witnesses 
Clarke,. the -accomplice. 
is:to be found an absolute 
tissue of falsehood.) hiave:.reckoned up 


“inyself asimany as twenty-eight positive as- | 


septions,in some of which sheascontragieted 


- 


sheiwas: 
and 


hen she had answered to 


hy: inalmost-all, by other unim- 
peached witnesses, I-will not pretend to 


enumerate all-of them:Trom-memury, nor 


necessary.; but it will be\remem- 
asked whether 
ahe ever représented ‘herself ‘as a.widow, 
her reply was,‘ Never; but in joke, ex-' 


cépt onice to: Mr. ‘Sutton; at a..court-mar- 


falsehood. ‘Bhe: gained -credit ‘with; Mr. 
hhesband. . To 

ber husband had 


ds Mrs. Dowler,: to she positivel 


replied-in the negative: but it 1s: 

that to some: persons ‘she was known in the 
ebaracter‘of Mrs: Dowler, :and no, other. 
She-was so. received into Mr. Reid’s hotel : 
he knew her only by that name, and heard 
y that name the waiter 


that name, and was not.affronted at being 
called by it. :'The porter had carried wine 


to; het in Bedford-Place, directed to Mrs. 


Dowler, which. she had: received without 
of ‘and there: was another instance 
wine being ‘sent to her by that name, 


in Westhourne-Place; nor at either was 


it denied that Mrs. Dowler lived there. 


all, «it! cannot. be forgotten 
‘that she;made: Nicholls believe that 


she was.,married to Mr. Dowler, 
ing at his house at Ham 
where Mr. Dowler actually 


with be kapt se- 


ad’the’ of. would send-him 


broads if it came-to Lam:de- 


themyare animpeact 
-veral instances she is contradicted by tw, 
and in'some, by ‘so! four, not 

brother. 


however, to avoid tiring the House 
‘With repeating instances that must be fresh 


in Ihave only to assert, 
that have in my pocket a list of twenty- 


eight; which any gentlemen is 
an witnesses contradicting 
number. «Thirteen, of 


hed characters... 


\of Mes. Favery, bold to 
against the meaness. 
‘of. his. Majasty’s in any: count 
within the realm England. Certain 
it. | am, ithat. siting » should. have, 

Ithonght it, my bounden duty 
jury, far,asconcerned.the person. 
accused, th 
cage... 
Having: thus, . then, . ed the 
case of extraneous matter, 
proper limits of our enquiry—of irrelevang, 
of hearsay, and of false evidence—the nexy 
step was to apply the scanty.remains {fon 
most scanty will they. 


Sently be. found) to the several changes; 


In doing this, it will not be my endeavouy 
to enter into a minute. detail of theieviq 


dence ;) that must leave to. others af 


stronger » and, who enjoy. that” 
blessing: of. am bereft; contenting 
myself with a, few. observations 
It i undeniable. ‘that abuses had existed, 
Mrs. C...and. her. accomplices have, com 
fessedly. beep , ‘up to. the present 
time, of many foul practices; but how © 


_are of them to,be imputed to the Dak 
of ‘that is. sheiquestion. 


The first charge. was that of Coloush 


Knight’ s. Exchange. Now it cannot be@ors 
gotten ‘that this appears to. have taken’ 


place according to the regular. course.of 
official business. Upon lieut.-col. Kiight’s 
original. ‘application, i it wassignified to him: | 


| that permission would. be granted, whens 


ever:a, proper. substitute could be found; 
Lieut.-col.: Brooke being afterwards 
posed,, it appeared that t 
been seven years upon halfpa 


quiry. into his fitness 


cessary, end this gave occasion to some ~ 
delay : sooner had the result proved 
favourable, than the’ Commander ia Chief 
tecommended the exchange, and..it wap 
fully completed, with all. - 
pedition, in ;the, regular.course..., All this. - 
whs proved by. the Duke's secretary, coh | 
Gordon, a gentleman of the highesthor 
nour and integrity ; and his, memory, bis 
exactness, his method and regularity, and ag 
his. readiness. jn,the production of official. | 
papers, were certainly such as seem to. 
that.200i, had. been given.ase 
bribe to Mrs.C., withthe Duke’sknowle: 
to, aceelerate ‘the. exchange., That . 
bribe was sivens cannot be, goahtede 


is. proved. by Mr ve it, the 


“of 


is testimony, ou t tobe 
‘entirely ;out of the 


ey 
i 
4 
i 
Vane 
7 
; 
| 
2: 
* 


on the of in netting out 


ing, some days be the going 


story. on his second 
“tion, 


geceived from’. Mr... 


was | 


reymouth, by one 
is made 
ry 


Fi 


servants, 


servant of 


see 


toa. servant, ito, get 
‘changed. and, that was in a morning. 
s attempt proving abortive, the next’ 
Pearson, her own 
hen first called; ‘had no 


“seeollegtion 0 of any similar transaction, but 


; merely of some note, the amount unknown, 
_ given - by 


ht 0’ *clock 

mistake altogether ; if not’ 


entirely licab the note: in 
phe Mrs, C? s 


changed, about ei 


examina- 
after an intervjew. with. Mr, Wardle, 
his recollection was refreshed... His former’ 
loss of memory was attributed to. 4 conye- 
Bient head-ache ; -and he, then. 
niger that not Ludowick, but he himself, 
who changed, the note ; 

not with wine-merchant, as had been’ 
wa by Mrs. C., but with the confectioner; 


andat be he presently delivered the change 
into. the 
it was. 


stress, who immediately , put it 
of his r. but whe? 
or any other sum, he’ 
Jeft in uncertainty ; nor is there any 

to prove, Mrs, C.’s. word always ex- 
cepted, tha at the note so conan ,was either 


: whole or had been 
the ‘Boke kee knew it:to be so. Did she not re- 


‘ceive from the D..of Y. 


a8 as under by the 
hands of ‘Ladomick Why should it not be 
presumed’ to be one of these, when there is 


tittle of against it? What 
to particul the note 
Knight?, Was. there 
even so much as a wink, or anod,. or a sig- 

» to indicate that it was:so? 


cant: 
no one batever,: except Mrs, had 
upon the Duke ightest know- 


bargain... As to, the 


fact 


of th 


of Mrs, C., the impossibility 


assent, 

fest that, the. end was ah 
days to the very. first application to 
her. . Here then. is a charge, not only 

Pl to the troth, but even refi 
mouth of Mrs, C; herself. Here 
I should not,omit another striking instance: 
of her false assertions,. Mr. Knight, 
sures you of her express desire to haye-the 
matter kept a secret, lest it shold come to 
the Duke’s. ears... This, she has -d 
again and again, but. proved: again 
again. ‘She would: have it, believed, that . 
r desire was.to keep it a secret, fromthe 
pablic,not from the, Dake,.. The question, 
to.Mr. Knight, he as often emphatica 
affirms, that the.public was never nam 
‘put ,that the Duke was;, and that the rea- 
son she assigned was, that. his knowled 
of it would fatal to her it 
milar requests of secrecy, on her part are 
proved at other times, other 
esses. 

will not, therefore, occupy the atten: 
tion of the House any longer with this sub- 
ject, but come to another, that of ¢ 
Maling, which failed, so entirely, . that. 


ascertained it the 25th of, 
ow 


dee 


had very nearly escaped my recollection. Page 


In thjs case I can recognize no corruption 
whatever. 
pointment, with a view to favour a person | 
with whom it is, insinuated that the Duke 
was corruptly connected. It is, that dur- 
ing the time of capt. Maling’s holding the 
several commissions of ensign, lieut,, 
re he. was, nothing more than a elerk in 
Greenwood’ soffice, where he might 

‘beseen at his desk, possessed of fo 
merit, and ever 


. 


‘The charge is, anundue 


= 
time of his first applicatiqn to. Mrs, yet - 
which: you will see that.it receiyed-the 
got change. for apptobation.on the 23d,; te = 
‘por-ever savy, a Weymouth on the 24th, had the King’s 
of the kind, except once, a small note, | fiat.on the 25th, and returning too Jate for 
Saturday’s Gazette, was gazetted .on the 
ma 30th ; so that the very first application te 
4 
4 


man; 


fates 


dis 
who, ‘more: ‘than: once; 


‘take hitn’ as ‘his ‘aid-de-camp ; ‘and ‘so far 
‘was he ‘froin ‘contiduing at the desk; ‘that he 
hasbeen’ constantly wittr his” re ent, | di 
and generally ‘abroad. has’ been 
deavonred; however to'supply this 
‘failure of. proof, by aneng nqairy, ‘whether, 
time of ‘capt. Mating’s | 
there. was’ not, ‘ity the a ver 
derable “nimber of Tneritorious ers | 
niot to bina, But‘ Yet ‘me ‘ask ‘the hon, 
member; than whom T believe there is rio | 
anxiotis for ‘the welfare of the. 
army, whether he Means that the power of 
should be’ vested i the ‘Hotise 
‘of Commions,: instead of the Crown? 
nO Orie’ period, ‘ahd by no “destription' 6 
even by the most strethious assert 
of liberty, has ‘this ‘prerogative been de> 
Ifis' needless to'state’ the’ partialis 
tiés,’and I must say the corruption; ‘that 
‘be'expected ‘to ‘from’ trusting 
that ‘tothe’ ‘deliberatians | of this , 


; for, itt truth, would’ this fall ma- 


short of} taking’ at’ once from. the | 
the conimiiid’ of the army. Upon | 
this"topic T cannot easily ‘forg et a’ 
fable expression ‘of ‘Tord 

im: would ‘be (he said) to 

master feather from the eagle’s wing.” 

Wtreth; sich an attack’ the preroga- 
tive would be'vainous, and introductive ‘of 

the partial ity and Corruption intended to be 
‘hext, case was col. French's Levy; 


that it was originally ¢ ale 


lowed, an:|. afterwards continued, tothe 
ment Of ‘the'service, entirely. through 
éimflueiice ‘of Mrs.'C., purchased by a 

we bribeto Ker with the D?sknowledge- 
this: case” rthere is, perhaps, ‘at the first, 
something more’ of the’ setblancd of 
‘than’in ‘any-others ‘but the history. 
tHe ltensaction sufficient to-shéw-that 
Mothing reasons ‘could be Gbjectéed’to it. 
point éithe of propriety ‘or regularity. 
. “Jt was net ‘the first that officer had 
@miployed in ‘a similar service’; atid! 


hity uid areal} 
to his’ p ice, int the: 


consi- 


t anid ie 
w ait alte the bait 
were merely the! 


to’be. Feceived with great caution.” 


solitary ‘instancé’ which ‘she’ ‘recoll 


ef, is to this t:—-that the 
| York'once complained that French 
ried biti ‘about the levy ; ‘and. 
turning to’ Mrs. clare, she thinks ‘he 
said, “ How does’ 


Ying ?” To which she answered, 
;* and the’ Duke 


levy too.” 
| ordinary 'ustice; that words aré equal 

able of two ‘constructions, 


or shall cut up ‘him ‘and hig” 


that: se 


‘with innocence? ‘Indeed the opposite ay 

‘construction. To my understanding, the — 
question ‘obviously « Does h wor- 

you, as he does me?”? and'to’ that. ques. 


the imputed sense, it is obv ious! y otherwise, 


ly than she had any right to expect 
much forthe interpretation of} sce words,: 


‘bers. But Jet the house 
‘eonnéction which is’ 
“other ‘parties. ‘If she really was the bo 
‘friend and’ frequent companion 
‘Clarke,’ and she was distinguished’ 
“Duke’s fopdijess anid familiarity; and” 
‘itis equal 
that her practic 
‘municated to h.'r 

‘itis tob 


were 
‘ime ask, whether, 


“house; b ining” rd. 4 Clarke: ‘td's 


it: ig further said, : 
ausibility,” thatthoagh the gtant 
might be regular, and: 


as: d lon; t than it 


behave to you, 


ter 'Fretich mast mifid wht 


‘Now, 'sir, ig it not a rule of 


‘shall be put upon them ‘which is consistent : 


‘pears to meé-an’overstrained and unnatural 


‘the answer may be true ; whereastn 
for he had alread y behaved more handgomer . 


| which the witness only 


to hits 
subsisted between Miss Taylor and. Re 


‘trug; as Clarke dectari 
‘let 
at this paltry evideti¢e 


“of Miss Taylor’ ‘would be confined’ 


to reuieniber? ‘Sorely the 
of Mrs. Clarke’s cotistant co npanion 6 ough 


ought, 
4g 
As 


promising Yo 
of ‘his’ régime 
larke‘iain 
i ‘3 
¢ 
{ 
i 
‘ 
ig * 
' 
a 
q 
a 
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supply 
gd-service, So:that every, effort. 


a cording to others, whos of a. 
gman, more than-3,000/., whilst, if 


public. 

with eny: idea. that the Duke of 
‘Kerk he with 

hich. is 


ori 


quently noted 


j partiality, 


in full. operation, these two bills 
greatly, the, of re; 
may, likewise appea n- 
tlemen conversant, in India 
there. was wanting 


st. Indies, w ‘ch 
e by. for, 


that 

e 


trial the shart e 


ntinue tbe levy it was: 
jurious to Mrs, eX 
according to.the paki nce of some, 
sill.to. expect more , than, 
guinea 


“also be ruinfous.to col. and provo 


«him to bring the whole matter before the 
whether this is 


Let. me,.then,, ask 
the corrupt 
case 


“but. it.remains,to: co at, 


-_.with the. Commander, in { chief yet after | 


all the to do so, it ‘seems. to 

most, evident that 

ained. through. the 

of gen. Tonya, his 

d deserving . officer.—It 
it,is just and pro- 
ilar recommendations. 
attention. to it in the. 


it did 
hot, in. fact, place, till an augmenta- 
tion in the army gave occasion.to,a, gene- 


and numerous advancement, when, the 


of York directed, col, Gordon to nae 
out a list, of officers who had. 
-Nlously, noted. for 
‘was.accordingly repared, without favour 
Hy of about. two 
dred, ait gazet Jogsther, among 
whom were no fewer than fifty-three for 


| me io the, 


f this for th ia 


on tht list there, 
below im, some e of the em 
one. “year some by and ‘phe even, 
three, fe himself, indeed, so. thd, 
believed that, svas duped, by, 
larke, and, cousidered 
ine so ‘nugatory, t thal he desired 
a | bis. deposit returned, to. oh 
mysterious. nace, 
_hable, on. many accoputs, to $0 
oubt, that in a- of fife, : 
character, no indie would act so per fous 
condemnaiion 


a part as. to ad 
such evidence. , ‘it € 

et 
it ¢a 


that the. note. is 
gentlemen to, read it, and 
be. made, with | to refer, to 
any corrupt agreement. haye just. 
‘onyn 
bless 


ceived your note, and 
2cessary, or 


Why». r, is it. 

that this should refer to any corrupt agree 
ment? Would the.’ writer. have been 
absurd, as to commit to paper, that whic, 
would be evidence to his own condemna- 
tion? And could it be possible that M 
Clarke,. with all her desire to impute 
to his ro al, highness, would . not ave | re- 
collected it, or ‘her own nore, to'which 
was an answer? A. the contrary, she ha 
ho remembrance. even of the note, i se 
This alone may, be considered. as powerfu 
evidence that it. . bore. no reference to the 
present At. undoubtedly. mays 
and probabl oes, refer to some ng 
else a different n aes 
innocent ; rand 


t 


veaB is, another circumstance that, luck 
attends . this, note, which comes out 

“capt Sandon it is. 
paced “his” it. and. if 

ast credit.can be due :to.any thing 
rived, from this nest falie witnesses, 
account of his jis an irrefragable proof that 
the note could not relate to. the tg 


‘question... It. will. not be: forgotten, 


the note was produc 


e Dover: What says 


mle from, the hands of Mrs, Clarke 
toe for, the. purpose) apt,» 


Tonya, that it ma of 
writing. Now. only, the. 


between the those .co 
aints,and..col, Fren¢h’s final ischar 
there.elapsed only about. two.months-—j 
| some appeal te the, the. hou 
this was not a period that abs 
| men for general service; The Arn 


| till BVe° after’ ‘hie’ 


appointment, and far’ | mad 


too Tate to answer its inten 
wamely, to excite capt. Tohyn's 
hensions. that his appointment w 


éither frustrated or retarded: ‘Thus, then, 
_ put of "the mouth Of one of these associates 


support 


against the Commander in Chief have you 
4. plain refutation ‘of one of their own 
charges ; nor’ is there any other evidence 


rit. 
next ob ject oF ry relates’ ‘to 
major ind I'béli ‘of 
army ‘wi Hl agree, that it netes- 
ry for him to apply. to ‘Mrs. Clarke. 
eter to’ th correspon ence between 
urtatd and‘ Gordon. Scarce 


month sed without a letter from 
peral, 


‘asking some favour ‘for his \bro 


offiter ; ant nothing can be clearet that | 


that was finally granted in compliance 


with the’ intercessions, I ma 


& 


if ou read 
y 


say. the im- 
ortunities, of gen. Burrard. But it so hap- 
ned, that instead of the appointment o 

- ginally solicited, the o cea thal 
Deputy Barrack- faster: General at the 

Good Hope; aid here it is that 
accugation is c It is not now 
office was confertéd from’ an 
but that this gentleman, 
had ‘not paid to Mrs. C. 
as he had’ promised, was reduced 
half-pay, when, the regular ine of 
he wervice, hé was entitled to his full p 
t you have only toréfer to col. Gor ail 
idence to see that this complaint is utter- 
Tt will thete be found, that 
few’ officers, holding’ similar 


on'the staff were continued on |‘CH 


‘that’ in. Cases’ ‘in Which 
hich stationed in the same 


half-pay. 


Sta ac- 
the office of ry, tat 


aster? for it 


these terms 
it From the while'of* 
evident, that’ 

dupe to the’ artifices ‘df Ma 
That: Shaw’s ‘relation believed, 


cleat from-his testimony’; ‘tnd well he: 
‘Shaw’s letter, 


iy of 


‘to the D. 


wih ‘ebitiplaining 


to’ "hall. ay, stating’ particular 
to, the ‘that: the’ ctistom” 


the army was in his favour; to which} 
-adds,** as you From’ 
it may fairly be conjectured; that she, 


the purpose of extorting money, 
pra him tier persons’ 
sitdation upon full 


that it was hin Fight thet 
be restored ‘ta it? 


another observation.’ In’ it 


this 
lestly deluded! “This same ‘letter: ‘also > 


mises, that in‘ cas¢' ‘he should ‘succeed if. 


what he solicits, he ‘would her, 
from ‘the Cape, 3002.'a-year.” Now, fit. 
were true that the’D. of 
ker.in any’ ‘of these foul transactions’ 


that he connived at them, how easy would 


have been for him to find some pretence. 
for making an excepti 
favour, or for complying with his other 
request; wheh it was ‘to secure Mrs. go 

latge’ an also the 
treme absurdity sup 
Commander should be weak. 
enoligh to reduce major Shaw to half-pay, 


‘doing, he could not fail to-exasperate that 
gentleman, and hazard his resenting it, by 
‘exposing such baseness to the public eye. 
‘In iny Viel of every part of this charge, 


whatevef’ corfupt ‘motives may have'exist, 


‘ed in ‘others, man_alive was 4 
strange 


Cat 
hop that the: honourable 
the entreaties of 
‘he ‘would’ tot, have been. endeavouring 
‘to prop’ a case by’ adducing’ an 
instance high! in m mind, 

“think ‘could ‘hot be pressed into the 


hes te 


greater 


‘was fie Hot “the réal or ad 


‘his’ ‘Majes 
| Was: 


rap 


*s: service? When and by 


Clarke, 


t to have been 


he'had, 


person’ of sentiment ‘or feeling. 
‘of this unfortunate of- 
that of a mere’ outcast ofsociety? of, =f 
ted son ofa 
‘Yhierltorious ‘officer, Who had lost alimibin 


was the partis 
on in major Shaw = 
position, that the 
to the: rule of the service, by 


punishment for not paying the 
whole of his promised bribe, when, by 80. 


to ‘therh thant the in 


A 
4 
| 
executing their statl-appointments, with 
out*-neglecting their regimental’ duty’ 
‘but these'were exceptions to the ~ 
as“appéared ‘by a very considerab! 
of particolar instances: ft was, nid 
3 over, u 
_ cepted 
h 
came 
;and’in the year 1801, long be- 


theD: of 7 
‘made, but he was actually then noted | 


Mind theca 
of the’ way ; 


_ ther 


application was not 


for consideration a opportunity. 
r} that the commission 
migst' h given iff consequenice: of | rap 


Why Why: should promise, otice 


fs ile require to-be followed up by another 
tnendation ?; Why is 
had 


opportunity, any might avail himselfof it, tore- 
mind’ “h. of ‘his original’ ? 
Bot his sevivude i is objected, “Te is trae, 
that being’a boy, he went once or twice’be- 

, when the footman was out 
bat whether by night or by 
‘day: is not ‘aséertained. He: also assisted 
oes servants in some of the mehial oeeupa- 

 Af-this was itted by Mrs. C., 


ers but how does it 


ar’ that’ any thing of the sort was 


in the of wis not likely 


tosee him except waiting at dinner, where. 


No servant in livery made his appearance; 


‘and we: know that pages, and others: of 
‘stiperior rank, wait upon princes of the 
‘blood, and: I-believe that some: claim it 


‘even as privilege. ‘He wore ‘no'li 
‘be no'wages; and what was i 
“principal occupation?” It was going to 


‘school. Tt was ed, in trath, that 


(prior to this, capt. Sutton’ himself bestow- 


ed much paitis om iis education; and let 
to’ his letters. on the table, 
appears to have been bred up as 
servant, or whiether they do not bear the 
hag marks ‘of person. educated to 
When the 
‘of this ‘youth, 
education nidr me- 
ion, why 


“was? not he ‘be 


er many 
aretit worth, has not been 
‘received into:the service, and ‘has not af- 
terwards ranked among its greatest orna- 


_ ments? God forbid that this house should, 


far forget its duty’ as'to 


censure the a 
“pointment' of stich-a person’ toa 
«sion in the army, 
“ai address to 


Yi; for an-act preceeding om 
“Motives—the 


that it ‘should carty 


thei; ‘and’ to cases which: do, 


thé army'?- 
ind am not afraid to ‘ask gentlemen’ of 
‘that‘honourable 
of less 


evidence against the.D. of Y., yet itis. 
he'was voniusdnt of the cor: 
because’ by ‘such alone , 
‘Gould Have been enabled to carry — 
on ‘her ‘expensive: establishment.” But 
‘surely it°must be well known to: 
that pérsons of high’ birth; ‘and: notin 
habits’ of -comparili Gncome with: 
diture, find it most difficult to render the 
one conformable to thé ‘other, ‘ot indeed to 
form att y judgment upon these matters, Ic 


been told; near forty years ago, by one 
of the ceptors of the D.'of Y. —_ 
royal’ brother, that though they w 


teach them Latin, or-Greek, or arithmetic, 
they could not teach them the value’ of 
money. So impossible is it,to incalcate 
this gej without’ the daily and 
ordinary means: of practical experience. 
Besides this, undoubted! sums 
‘were supplied by the 


tradesmen for wine, farniture, 

of articles, to’ fhe amount, in the: w 

of between 16 and 17;000/., aiid all within | 
the space of little more than two years. 


debts. If you onces the existence of 
the acy, and that the Duke was apar- 
ty to it, how is it probable that there should 


there was @ mill for making’ it t continually 
at work? There'were then inthe 

‘as many @sten or eleven thousand officers ; 
numerous changes: weré going on every 


‘eagerness’ for 
ve ample remiumes ab; ve t 

Where thi would have been 
the through t 


extravagance to the utmost, and to relieve 


|: her-from presente hor 


barrassments ? : 
‘Another presumption: in’ favour of ‘the 
Duke fairly arises out of the matnerin — 


which he entered into the investigation of 
‘| Mrs. C.’s conduct. Forthis 
yed Mr. Lowten, & gentleman ‘of well- 


and t h the result of his seems 
my ‘fon Mrs. 


| 


im fact, that I remember to’have 


quick'at learning, though it was 


of 5,000/. in* notes ; and in papi 


Consider, likewise, the’ extent of Mrs. C.’s 


have been pa distress for money, when — : 


romotion, that there never 
iency of personsready 


iemanagement’of . 
woman as‘ Mrs. C.,-with hersubor- 
dinate: agents, ‘to gratify her vanity and 


rposeheem- . 
1| ployed character for professional abilities ; 


pis arising out'of the probabilities of the 
/ 
} 
i 
: 
4 
| 
| 
* 
e 
ad 


sconsvious ofany foul practices which might 


this inVestigation, he would novbave stifled 


‘dthe‘enquiry:at the outset, rat herthan,com- 


29; much .scatengss 
and assiduity, and expose himself thereby 


to. immediate detection? Above ail,,.af | The, 


discard) Mrs..C., to; ‘withdraw her annuity, | 
ieitate her to. the: 


Pais another; and.an, obsious, 


her threats,at- defiance 


presomption,. that/ if, the’ in 


Chief had any: w 


surrounded 


_Brownrigg,. 
his too well known to 


tupt practices,he would have 
by corrupt 
che, not, -on contrary: 
‘round, thé. acts of de- 
‘signing, men, c racters. as 

col. aad. the of | 


Let gentlemen, upon 

honour and integrit of Gordon, 
‘high the intimate’ confidence 

by r.h., and ‘let: me..entreat them 


temark. the: particular time when. this, 


leman, the. avowed enemy of army-— 


rokers, was appoifited his secretary, and 
“chosen, to-be, his. bosom 
end. the observer of all his actions. It. was. 
inthe middle, of the year, 1804, shortly | « 
after the very:period at which the Duke ts 
charged with haying commenced his nefa-. 


Pious traffic. Let.me ask, then,.whether |, 


this. is reconcilaable to any principle. of 


human conduct? Gnd whether, if the Duke’s |} 
views had. been or, had re- | the, 


quired concealniént,., he would we, 


‘ 


cted ch’ an Adviser, or. woyl 
upright and watch gused, bs 


mi: 
fear that] have omitted several. points, 
endeavott bas.been to: investigate |, 
this case, wichout fear or affection, exactly 
l.would havé done .that of the. meanest 
rt. imputed, tome, |. 
t I have to: conciliate 


our the crown... Against euch impu- offer to your notices, 
can only gentlemen |, noth jous sense of, duty 
consider my. years, my peculiar: to occupy.& 
_gite lfind.very | ment of the,time: of ,the, house, a.sense.¢f 


few who, have so litle to hope, aud'so Jittle 

i ave 

js to that. tribanal,, before. ms 


epumerar 


wath that-awful, scene, in -c 


that. many, c. ‘practices 
but without. ascribing. to, the; 
and vith certainty, any: 


et the deduction. it: seems 
raw,is, that. | 
| his,.office ;..and. still, the house 


it. appears.to me to be cruel and; 


in needless suspense ; and beside, 
unsupported. by,evidence, it does not even. 


majority should agree to the Address, how 
many. may do so for one reason, 
man} 
nearly the reverse, 
‘ment, because. it throws. upon his, majesty” 
the hard task of deciding for himself. ‘what: 


ereby. acknowl! 


ts.most t. duties. 
howerer of this Address; asmuch as.]- 
4am, by. no means inclined to,assert.. 
Jmmoral, connexion, pwhieh,has led 
40, many, unhappy 


the occasion... 
that the ‘Commande 


those habits.of domestic virtue, oh which 
his: royal. parent, has. 


“Mr, Curwen 


he 


prepared. to. pronounce, my, sings 
opinion, that there.is.no ground 5 
naturally, come.to -light,.in.the course. of | tbe char 


Address which,has been just.mby 


pears to.meto be cruel,and unjust,’ 
consistent, withthe, dignity (of parliament 
Address states, caught, 


n these practices, or 
ought be. remioved 


to decide nothing, but rather to 
to the consideration of his majesty... Now 


forasmach as it leaves the person ac 


profess, to ascertain the nature ox thedes 
the | gree of guilt. imputable to.him; nor, 


and 

for... another, gue. different, and 
In my. mindit 
inconsistent with, the. dignity. of. patlige 


ought to. be done, , instead. of pursuing the 

uiry to its proper-determination ; and 
that this house is 
unable or to fulfil.one, of 


to require some 

ession of regret that rein- 
should have deviated so widely from 


tothe 


dog former indulgence should preyent 


trespassing their time.—D 


rose,, and to thee 


“4 
ontempiation 
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ote deeply’ c of 
‘other, felt so stron Of the 

policy ‘or as to’ the propriety 
‘0 ‘condiict ‘of 
was natdral fo tlemeén'to take 

different ‘views of the question, 

as they’ were to give 
or Yess ght to the ifferent state- 
ents brotight forward, ‘it ‘was impossible’ 
io Be sbtoed upon the points which should 
Wecide their jadgmient ; not'sd in the 
‘Gent Case, tt ie evidence was before them, 

‘out of that-we calinot, nor’ oaght to travel. 
‘The ‘evidence’ was equally before’ the 

Country, and man would draw his 

‘owa' conclusions.” It’ was mdmientous 
for the house, and ‘much of its cre 
twas at stake, in the way in which it | 
buld decide the question.’ ‘The shuttin; 


our to the disgracefal’ ‘scenes which 
rought before us, would’ not hide 

m from the Country. "We have a duty 
‘and however painful, it lis im- 
to” ‘shtink’ from ‘it. ‘The unani: 
‘and feeling of individual 
Fingdon was, that, b, should 
| come out of this inquiry fair ‘and uncon- 
Tt becomes every member of 
‘the house to divest himself‘of every undue 
influence, aind “decide the! question 
luenice, 
gent., I shall’ ing. llow the 
or the conclusion of ‘his 
m8 the hon, gent. should think 


2 tend for the purity of 
5, or he was 
fluence,” 
1ot or me to 


‘of from hopes’ of any kind, is 

In the’ best times 

oth é ‘house ‘siti not ‘the practice, 

vhether any thing in latter times'liad oc- 

“Curted® ti call question the’ motives of 

in this house I know ‘not: for 

Snyself shall’ ‘make professions, the 

of my. vote and ought to 

upon arguments assi 

twenty-five ‘years, Ts Lrest'it ; itis 

text, and I shail never be 

osed to age professions 

its _plac England are 

n us, 2 ‘as he values his 

“country, make up: his ‘mind, how- 

pd delicate the task, to'dis- 

charge h isd the firmly and. 


ment 


‘conscience ‘say with the learned-arid hon. 


évitlence prodticed, ‘proving tliat great and 
stiamefuh practices of’ corraption had pre- 
vailed’ in that dey t for many’ y 
back, ‘contend, even admitting his into. 
"tthe: krlowledge' ‘of ‘sucti prac- 
tices; ‘still His very f lorance of then: was. 
more ‘thai sufficient proofthat-he was an 
unifi¢’ person 'to fill the high 
tuation he now holds.’ “Bat 'is'it for mo+ 
ment détiied, ‘that the’ existence of these 
abuses has’ been satisfactorily proved? 
There’ ‘was ‘no doubt left inthe mind of 


man as to that point, ‘and’ what’ thei 


was the strongest defence set’ up forhim? 
that though'sach transactions might have, 
taken place, he was ignorant ‘of them, so 
that his defénce admitted ‘his incapacity; 
for surely it was his daty to have detected - 
those abuses, ‘to ‘have ‘extitpated ‘them 
from the army. 1 will say then, thatthe . 
defence res ed to, oved that the D. of 
Y. (even’ admitting his innocence on the. 
score of \corruption) ‘was remiss if the » 
discharge of his duty, that in justiceto 
the’ army, in ‘justice to the public, he 
ought to be dismissed from. it. ‘My ha-. 
will not permit ‘me to follaw thé 


learned gent. through all the statements 


he has made, nor to argueit as a counsel, 

trust, plain common sense, honest] 

applied, will geet me to form a judg- - 
question. |The learneil 

gent, w fast has said good deal. 

upon the nature of evidence coming from 

an accomplice ; why, no doubt, it was 

80 unquestionable as. that of witnesses not 

implicated : but where, he would’ ask, 

were they’ to find witnesses; or how come 


rom | at proof of corrgption, but from accom: 


plices,—how, but from’ those :whowere 
themselves ‘en gaged ‘corrupt practices 
it ‘cannot be to find proof in this, 
what is seldom proved in. any case of. cor- 
ruption, that. ‘money. can‘ be.traced 
into the pocket of the party. Butwis 
there corroborating that’ sort*of 
evidence ? Ido confess Fam astonished at 
the’ very partial and ‘cireumscribed view 
the hon. ‘gent. has ‘taken, When’ the 
charges were first brought before: them; I 


house who did not wish; ‘from ’his-soul 
‘they would not .be proved, butinow; after 
the evidence has been gone through, how 
few' are thete present, who ‘ecald froin his 


ent, that in'that ¢vidence there were 
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‘do. believe there not a man ‘jn that. : 
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no 


gation of. gen. 


calpabi, uld have’ indaced 
to have this: .to 
at bot, a 


gen. Taylor’s letter 


could hb. h, have been, 


there exist 


= to have. sacrificed. 2001. for Mrs. 
'influence, As. to, Mrs. 
ig hot. very, relevant, to my. view of. it, 
ail not erefore ‘whether she 
has been guilty in. ‘ov any 
'prevarications; must observe,, if 
houte expect ta find consistence and | had 
obity in ‘witnesses, who ‘have 
in such nefarious transactions, phe 
ave lost sight of: -all of honour 
end honesty, it would be miserably de- 
ceived, But were the house to establish: 
principle,.that no information should 
~ be received. from, those who. stood sus- 
pected, and who, to excuse themselves, 
should fly to every subterfuge, corraption 
light proceed fearlessly, most heartily 
"> pressed earned gent., in fav 
ward. The situation of an , 
not enviable to a man, of honourable fee 
‘ the accuser was represented to 
be, and i oar have been a painful task | i 
to. mix wit practices | 
very dis bare with 


ment to find, the main and wl 7 


the questionentirely overlooked. ‘The hon, | 
member can find no raise | 
suspicion—how was. it him.to- 


the copntry .150/. "That 
had been teported 
the Commander-in-Chief for five months, 
nits why so.over- 
hundred men. in, 


ed.on this point ?--was it all a,mistake on 


his. part, to. a deficiency of ‘educa- |b 

tion, to his having been tanght. to | ge 
as, 


learned.,.gent, -;seemed so” 
é,Jeamed. gent 
‘of a 


‘aylor 1 in; Ire} 
in England, to. pontinue 


ess or indiflerence the 


parallel, ¢ 
OF 


| not to, 


nine’| he would ‘not haye applied: 


when at act 

picion’: 

ai did not. t, or he fe 


thet i was: found impracticabl to 
him the value of money, If this 


fact, sir, I grant no. stronger: argumene 


justify mein stating, he ought. not to te 
employed in. any. official. situation: findnag 
was the, sole and main spring of. governs 
ci y it. Unfortunately experie 
has. shewn us, that shove ‘who wal 
finance wanted every thing.” Let me pe 
al to every member of house, ¢o 
| he from what quarter of the kingdom] 
all ranks feel .the pry 
bend under, the weight: of 
2] Shall‘it then be said, as 
be tolerated, that the 
hief comprehend ar to 
the, ion, of the 
service. This, inc ford a ta 


the: learned. 
spoken of which hds created 


tt 


is, entitled to 


case. perer er 
of n mystery, and. gent, seen 
‘such @ 


ery? o ish it as 
he, the. feeling, and 

his sevidence ? Was there a 

ings-of that hon. officer 

allected by his 


Been | 
| his, situation ? 


van of honour, he felt himself bound 
were given in a manner. as if they. 

drops of blood from his. heart, 


e | rable solution of sany of the idle. 
wasteful exp which have cost the 
and for which we have 
raped nol nothing | but. next 
the t mo and 
tank, that of major. ow 


saction would alone justify the reme 
: 
Jearned gent. upon the second case 
nich 
4 
: 
. 
Ze 
| of it that left, no doubh 
of she clerks sof ihe bank 


¢ 


le of England ?, 


represen: 
be deterred from condemming whiat 


the record or 


thet the! ledrned: 


#4: the note being by t.-h’s hand writing, 
Did the gent. know it: was upon 
paper? re-then, sir) must with+ | u 


“qt reserve, however painful, say, that this 
pote, in my opinion, caries... complete 


lending liintself and being hav. 


partuer in the corrupt and, abominable 
cannet refuse... giving. this 
credit, and . that thas 
y. written: for the sole p 
if one inatasce 
compronai it gieas 
to sanetion the belief of his being 


aa all she reat; having this asa basis 


things, light in‘ themselves; become’ 
The evidence of Miss Tayler 


itt rench’s levy, bottomed upon this, is en- 


_ titled to weight,and must fairly be applied 


Was mani capable 


tithes as the present, 
‘of the — 


or conniving at corre 
time to hold any the humblest 
the at. such 


office under the crown, after he 
given with impunity such an oy 
would be 
angerous attempt try to se 
tow great and dicial inquity, within:the 


my limits nicety. Are we to be 


i ef quali 


thia is.qut object. This is whateurconsti- 
wena wil and havea right to ex- 
é are not:to: 
it for legal distinctions, or 
lose desultory discussions 
fortis. This is not an Old. Bailey case. 
tatives of the people, are 


told we are travelling 

out of the record. here there is ctimi- 
hality; where there is corruption, I wilt not 
atop to examine the intricacies of the laws 
of evidence,.or to epinion with opi- 
niony.or charge with proof, bat expose it 
once, without Waiting to from 

en, whether it la 

I will ther 
thy ears te-every: charge of corruption, and 
cannet sufficiently express my asto- 


 vaim for 


‘who até 


driven | 


shews clear 


ing sad: his! letters.: those Jetters tend 


to. intercourse 
thé subject of the corriips 


promotion? The: learned’ gentlemi: 
says, that had he to directajury, he 
edrawn a pen through the evidence 
captain, Sandon. Here, sir, must say 
lament when I eharaeter’ that gives 


weight in whatever. falls from him, 


arguing rather as an advocate, than asan 
unbiased member of parliament. I 
sir, it was with astonishment I heard: hint 
argue from that evidence, which he ob- 
served) he should: have felt it: bis daty'ta 
draw his. pen through. Sir, I should’ dis« 
dain to use any influence, if I péssessed-i 
to bias the opinion of 
feel the duty a gtidvous pubtie cha: 
racter is public: property 5. whoever: 
it destroys the security by which we 


every blessing we possess. It! will be 
any man to hope tliat he! wilt 


if the miserable seenes‘which have 
afflicted the Coritinetit, were’ to'désolate 
subject | this country, those that’ tedin the 
plunder, and those whe had op wert’ 
would equally fall victims! 
real friends of the: pacer wilt 
serve iteinterest by provin selvesenes 
mies to-corruption. The proving tortie na» 
tion, thatno rank, no situation, will screen 
a culprit, will’ do more:to unite the:naticn, 
and. will tend more to the security of the. 
country, than victory, howéver'brilli 

se, that, the coun 
from suspicion. Ardentlydo I hope the 
cision of thisnight may doped thoes 
suspicions. Sir, the next case is that-of 
must observe the: lear : 
tion, for’: if there hed, col; Shaw | 


would. have been restored to fill pay ;'the 


learned gent. has no recollection of 
part of the ‘casé which bears’against/ the 
conclusion he wishes to draw,’ he: in 
overlooks that “the which 
col, Shaw, was from his not 
romise with Mrs. ind the kind of 


what 

in | The acy 
serves, that it is not becoming 

to go of the record 5: oF 

lit to be; the natutal gndréians of the 


gentleman who | p are riot to inquire 
has-soleng, and, nedoubt, ably, ‘as he has | even relates to it.’ Sir, aceede tod 
inte the: és; shouldhave wholly doctrine, it becomes’ the housé" to 
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properly given b 


‘transactions! Hearn; what. 

was. the real. state of the intercourse be- 

tween Mrs, bethe D. of 
Tei is argued, that the information was sur- 
-and-drawa: from him: in anguardéd 
“moments: that conclusion ‘borne -out 
hime? learned .gent.. certainly 
overlooks ‘evidenceof: witness, Whom, 
to say, I most ‘the de- 
the learned 
.» of too of those who have:come 
fore:the house, and which has lowered 
ie dignity of the houses: sir, gen. Claver- 
‘ing tel us) that he learned from Mrs: C:; 
it would have been highly wrong in 


people to ‘have communicated. 


Now) sir; to shew how familiar these:sub- 
were, though the abserice: of the 
mmander: in ‘Chief was’ but; for a few 
et this formsa part of a letter, and 
we it réplied to as a matter of course. 
L.verily went to a 
little in contempla- 

serves, with some: triumph,’ that’ was 
wimilb which might/have been perpetually 


‘at.work, from which soch;a so ply 


‘might ‘have beén drawii, as: would. 


prevented the difficulties we heard 


of. «I ‘mug: tell the member, it-re+ 
sembles'more-of windmill, Not at 
ali: times and seasons it could! work, it 


quired the: outward forms: at least to! be 


tvetl. are told that:col. Gordon 
as watchful eye, that~caution; was 

and official: forms:could not: be 

“dispensed! with: but, sir; have seen 
‘eould bé complied with. 
‘The! letters, of Mrs. C., for instance ;:from 
‘the !intercourse, had: these been false, i the 


Maust at once have demonstrated the frau 


oné: but. what: is complete of ‘the 
Is the casé:of Dowler 


notice? and! what’ niust: we, say 


Spottallithe cuteness and reasoning of the 


__-werfind: no séntiment of disgust or repug~ 


“mance ‘h.,; when sucha woman 


‘as Mrs. C.. recommended Dr; O«Meara' for 


eburch preferment.. ‘When sve see rch. 


_prostituting -his: 


ctér’ in’ 
“such views through 


such a: channel,’ sir; 


Jearned: ‘gent.’ can divert my: mind from 


Bogrent proofs \of corruption: and 


undue influence... Sir, it is the condact of 
the the Gommiander 
jpstifies 30 
case of Cre, which! has 
ged. iby 


we owe'the people of England.“ 
times, sir; ncy? Tshould - 
itideed ‘have thought the hon. moveriof tie 
question culpable, could’ he ‘have withheld 
instance of: abuse of ‘power; 
sorry for ‘the individual, and if his 
conduet’ has proved him worthy of 
it would-be 
advert to him how he’came’ thet, 
this is no excuse to those who placed 
in’ that sitdation. That’ met 


and ‘properly raised: from. low 


and’: La injuring the ‘honour 
army, but how, theit interest’? 
that’ the: case he ‘proves, sit,”t 


the Commander in Chief issubject to i 
weaknesses that ought to incapacitate hit 
from ‘holding such ‘a’ situation. “Sir, ii 
at the expenditare ‘at 
ce, Lam willing to-agreé with the © 
tions of h. may not ectly’ cone 
versant in the seals! of expenée; “but thé 
learned gent. has entirely overlooked, that ‘. 
disagreeable’ consequences “perpetually 
arose, which’ foreed the consideration of 


nay, ‘sir, they are represented: so ' 
that ‘Mrs: was’ to. 


jewels, and can it be supposed, t 


‘of that description wou 


of such: baubles, which were hee ‘only 
Reputation, chas 


tinction, and for which, 
vacter, and: every thing~was ‘sacrificed: 
Sir; cannout could be 
that the more than 


bled the ‘allowatice; and ‘some’ meané 


must be resorted to; to support and contin 
it? Icannot‘su ‘him insensible tothe” 
feelingsthat must arise in every 
he could not wish to continue aes 
what must involve this. woman)'and 
she chad-no ineans: of’ discharging. 
strengthens my belief of ‘his »r. 

privy and consenting to the 
hich: ‘were resorte 


fal: duty 1 that was ever imposed on me.!:d 
feel! in common with every bon. gent. the 
situation’ iof the aged monarch ‘on* the | 


thrones is there's parent is not sensi 


ble ‘what must be his feeli 
in, pronouncing judgment: against a childed 
I hear it said, there is a conspirac es 
the: iJlustrious: House of Bromowicks 
receeds frony the ‘machinations ‘of 
ism: 0: Who: are the best friends ‘the 


jacobins:?, 'Those:exalted characters, who; 


represchtationg, Reform 


., that menin sites 


to, to make money: 
Sir; now discharged:the most ipaite 
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4 rapnot-be to consist with the duty 


, sir, it, was the abuses 1 whic Framers, 
should, of as gre 
imprudence with, a view tot interests : 
the country: with you, 


| 
himself to the 


Melt, sir, that his situation, 
connected pparty, /his judi 


It. was, 


ple... Remove. these and you wi 
heart and 


of the house, for etaining it so phy the 

h,, the Duke 


Chancellor, 


ont The. attention. which . have felt. 


it any. duty to, give to this most, important 


ease, durin: the whole, progress ‘of the.en- 
uiry, Made. me, anxiqusl 
earliest, opportunity, submitting my 


se; aiid 1 should, Sir, unquestionably, 
myself to your ‘as 


| & upon it to.the consideration of the. 


ve. presented 
hon.. 


ate, sat, dow 


0. open | 
seen my, 
Burton) pre ared to 
house, under citcum- 
which. could, not, but make as 
give.way.| to him, as they myst 
e mad e the, se anxious. to hear him, | 


icial charac- 
his. years, every 1 ing, 
sexist in him, and | 
leis myself, 
the attention 
tervened, and 

to deliver his opi- 
‘fatigue and exhaust- 


h I am)sei 


him j justl 
the. house. 


‘disappointed his: wish, 
nion at that, time, t 


fror 
ht possibly. Tere disabled him from 
yom 
to lament, the that 
and instruction, which it has de- 
from his speech; a sir, 


which I will venture to say, consideng | ¢ 
' the nature and object’ of our enquiry, an 


considering the weight and authority of my 
learned ‘friend’s opinion upon such a sub- 


ject,. was one of the ablest, most impres-_ 


sive, and. most seasonable, which could 
possibly have been offered to our attention. 
_ Although my learned friend has antici- 
‘pated many. of those topics, on which I 
should 8therwise have thought it my duty 
troubled the house at derable 


yet the great variety an d import-. 


ance Sty the materials on which our judg- 
ments are, to’ be. formed, will, I | 
_ oblige me, desirous of confi ning 


eve in, 


m1 ap-. 


desire to seize. 


a protracted debate, 


ys at all Aud. house would 


t hérefore,. endeavour | to ‘brit ng the nr ‘ 


PRISE 


. dertook to’ prove, and personall 


the patience and in dulgence of the hon 
ierefore, be. guilty 


the cause, as of, injustice to 
were, to, waste any: time in. ‘apology 
wi 


of the house directly an immediate] 
jestion. 

Th order to do. this with any’ useful ef-° 
cast. back 
weeks ; that. they should recall the. manner 
in which the question now before usw : 
originally introduced, and compare it “a 
the state in which it stands at the Prete 
moment, I entreat the’ house, Sito 


fect it is ne sescary that gentlemen should’ 
heir recollection for a few 


its patient attention to this review ; Iwill 


afterwards proceed to, explain the light i yi 
bite the case presents itself to my mind 

a light, if it be the true one, ‘wil 

us. to the of 

sve ifferent, inde 
those have been proposed by 
hon. member, who stands forth the ace 
ee of the Duke of York. =” 


were first brought agains 
- were ,opened as 
e hon. 


the 
hyr. h., 
GROSS tt 


pledge 
his character to this house that he wou 
prove, that had been guilty 
BASE, PERSONAL th 
he had been gui 
official duties ; that he had been de- 
ficient in that attention, which their’ ims 
portance and their extent required 3 5 no 
that he ‘had been guilt of moral irregue 
larities, of indiscretions, or of any offences 
of a more 
character ; 


tthe charge against ‘the D. 


Was a charge of CORRUPTION; cor- 


ruption, base and infamous in any man, 


nature, or of a minor 


doubly base and infamous i in one of so Che . 


alted a character, and so eminent asta 
tion. It sas ‘on that ground that’ 
‘Tecommended this enq 


ouse, ‘and it was on that, 


louse adopted it. Upon‘such a char 
Sir, when once made against such ‘a G 
racter, I cannot doubt. bat the house 
feel it their indispensable duty, to 
a direct, a decided: opinion. — 

» (aye or no,) upon. the charge of ¢ 
ruption, guilty or not guilty that j is. 


. 
“ 


The house, Six, will recolléet; that When” 


Bog 
ays : 
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om the lowest, no matter ‘which 
involving every thing dear and 
Sabie in honoor, in interest, in life ; H 
a charge, which, if proved, myst condemn 
to: misery. degradation, and infamy 
or ever ; would it not be due to any one, 
is it not due to the D. of Y. ; nay, is | | 
itnot due to the public is it not 

tothe, honoor and character of this 

—that they who have distinctly 
1. entertained such a charge; should as 
inctly and unequivocally dispose of it? 


Mr. Cyrwen) who spoke last, is correct ; 
if there are such as t 


ged by the ‘mover of 
it the important, the essential 


of this house to hant out those cor-. 


» to drag them forth to 


banging the authors of them under 
of those laws which they have | 


public | arm 


fo them to the punish- | b 


a dg which they have so 
But what is the 
which the hon. gent. prescribes’? 


| s he support them fai 
vo to their conclusion ?. The 
hich he proposes appears to me to be no 
288 INConsistent with the manner in which 
the hon, gent, preferred the charge, than 
the adoption ofi i would be disgrace Ito the 
hoyse, Can 


be gravely pro to us; 
port we conclude our 


and la- 
stant sub- 


hood of ‘hat was a matter: 


ference, 

his, kn 
ounts | practical! 

e still the same ; 


ES must the 
equally in either’ case 
dress. the king to remove-him.!-' 


our 


ether the ‘existed 
“it 


| 


Lo the. public, Sir, it is unquestionably | 
ue; for if the view of the hon. gent.. 


im, and which 
this en- 


‘resentment, and, 


‘the same th | 


question ‘of such i 


true, indeed, after aequitting 
‘h. of the charge of corruption, her's 
ving him from | 


detested. crime. 
instance of neglect of Some 
stance marking a want of attention to'the: 


of the pablic, some offence: 4 


ter dye, more or less, even of a fubine 
natare, Which might appear still to ted equire 
the censure of is hopse, aod still gall 
far his removal from 

this address be 


poke such a case? ‘Shall we, 


berate opinion bh. r. h. is not 
‘corruption, act as the hon. mover w 
recommend us? ‘Would the house in - = 
individual, will it in the oa 

he son of our sovereign, a servant of 
public, who has ‘so a ly and 
served his country during the fou 
in which he has over the 

who has done so much for the 

fort ofa the soldier, and for the interests = 


ettion t 
is, the dr 


sir, act, @pon the prin 
this 

who is proved by such’ ana 
timony to have a 


measures for the of | 
abuses which he is accused of having : 


nived at; whe hag devoted so miuth 
tion tothe reformation of thes al 

is char rged with having. a 
regulations have in‘ eve: 


those very ‘practices, the commission 

of which are charged 

him, as his crimes?’ “Will he’ “house; 

him, proceed upon'the principle 
this a ddress, and, leaving it matter’ 

doubt whether’ they find him guilty or 1 
tilty of the main charge, insist'upon his. 

without ascertaining. the grounds 


of it? "Is ‘it not’ due to this royal person, 
not be due (1 (I'repeat), 4 any man, 


not essentially right in itself, that'y 


should hot thus d him from the High 


8 which be fills?” 


important post 
| ape btful in own mind, doubtfal'hy 


‘of ‘his friends, doubtfal to 


of our-‘enemies, and the ale 
miration of will the 


instance 
| tended to preclude, beat dowh, and de 5 


=. 
y 
| 
| 
f 
i 
; 
wit® an opinion which We ’ 
a vith hesitation, and almoat retract as soo 4 
affirm it? Can it he seriously in 
tended that we should state, not that, ir 
| Plain language, ‘the ‘accusation of corrup 
tion is ‘specifically established,—not tha 
“ig “impossible these “corrupt practi 
4 OF : 
| 


whether the offente of which you thought! 
guilty, was sotng’-neglect ‘of office, 
gore or less excusable from the weight and 
priltiplicity of the business which belong- 
ed'to it, or the and. basest corrup- 
which ever de public charae- 

or dish daman,' J say, sir, the 

grossest, and basest corruption, which ever 

ch my which can be’ 

offence, if proved, that | would 

it; there is no 

gharacter of degradation or di 

to it. There 

po,-nothing that belongs even to the wit- 

nesses’ who have uppeared at your bar, 

| which would “not be virtue as committed 
them, when" com ‘with the crime 
tthe D. of 'Y., if their evidence against 


bimis true. But if the crime'of the accu- 


ged would be 80 great] agera- 

vated by his 3; are we into 
+ eonsideration also what'is due to him, or 
tether what is due to the public, on ac- 
poont of that rank? . Let ug recollect who 

_ Wis that we are called upon to dismiss from 
‘@it'bar and send forth into the world with 


wut one whose birth places him so 
at events, however much 

‘within the reach 

se probable occur- 


bility before usy leave it doubtful 
gertain, whether this high: e has 
, or has not, in the opinion of this house, been’ 
found clear ‘of all public’ guilt, or has been 
ced by the lowest and: most infa- 
thous corruption? sure there: is not 
in honest or just feeling in the house, that 
will not go along with me’ in condemnin 
‘ | . and deprecating’ so unfair, .s0 timid, an 
‘yet so dangerous a course ; a course which 
would for ‘ever’ dis and destroy the 
‘character of this house’in the’eyes of the 
“Fhe charge’ is estionably 
le of the most serious that has ever been 
_ submitted to the consideration of | parlia- 
And shall it, uponsuch an occasion, 


on 80 solemn, important, sv moment- 

an occasion, be said, even if those 
Who jntroduced sych a charge, | 
the ‘task of executing their full duty upon 
ft, that this Hodse has shrunk from it,‘and 


our proceedings were marked 
98 Measure framed with complicated ‘ambi- 
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ace, that. 
nothing, 


ge, shrink from 


up some of the straggling votes of those 
who, not agreeing with the accuser as to 
the nature and ‘extent of the dffence, may 
from any other motives, pub! - 
‘fie or personal, in desiring the removal of 
h. ¥. from his office? ~ if the hon. ‘gent. 
ing which originally im m to come 
in he business, he'would 


cer 
never have proposéd to the 


dress whieh we have heard from him. The. , 
hon. gent. yieldell to other counsels, - 
or he would not thus have ‘frittered down 


his charge.. Whether his offence 


amounts to corruption or not, let the D. of 
¥. be removed,” is ho’ language of ‘his? 
No, sir, if that hon. gent. had consulted bis 
own manly feelings ‘on this subject, he 
| would have scorned to offer such:a propo- 
sition to the house. But the hon. gent. 
has mixed himself with others in counsel; — 
he has advised with cooler heads, heads 
that mean more than he means, and more 
‘than they will let him know. I can/hard- 
ly be suspected of any solicitude to go out 
of my way to compliment the hon. gent., 
bat I mast declare, in fairness to him, that 
I have too high ati opinion of his honour 
‘and his spirit, to believe that this measure, 
‘which he has proposed, is‘his own. = 
T am’ almost ashamed of having. 
pressed with so much earnestness, and at - 
such great length, the impropriety, and, — 
as I conceive, the positive absur ity, of 
the address as “moved by the hon. 
But the importance of taking a right view 
of it, seems to me to be so great, that - 
I trust may be received as my  apo- : 


- 


i Thais Sir, becomes my duty to explain 


to the house, the’ cotitse which’ 
two me to be the most proper to be pursue 

on the present occasion. ‘Inthe first place, 
Sir, I conceive it to be absolutely and in- 
dispensably "necessary that we should 
come to a direct decision upon this question, 
whether the evidence ‘against the D. 

York, dees or does not establish against h. 
the ‘charge of nal corruption, 
or connivance at'corruption? I add, “ of 
connivance at corruption,” because no than 
ean entertain. a doubt, that, in point of mo- 
-ral guilt and turpitude, it would be, ‘espe- - 
cially in such acase'as this, the same thing 
whether h.'r: h, ‘be guilty of direct’ core: 


ruption by his own acts, or, of knowingly ; 


itting it tohave been practised throug 


by ‘Mrs. shall therefore. 
tender an the hon. gente 


. 


| 
| 
character ; let us recollect that | 
a not only high in office and in 
of possi! 
‘ 
gurty, ‘or rather with an msidious alterna- 


sense. of the house. upon the question syial 


of gui 


Mature ef that. opinion which ..the, 


that Address into 
which ‘shall declare decided] y. 


ilt, .. This Resolution, whatever should | 
be the fate of it, will leave us at fullliber> | i 


ty to’ determine what. course it may after+ 


wards be; proper to. pursue —a, course 
which must naturally be. governed. by the 
use 


shall. form and. pronounce on the substance 


~ 


Bufficient. atonement for. his, 


of the charge. . If they, should. think. the 
D. of York,-guilty. of corru stion, I cannot 
hesitate far. a, moment believe that. they 
will think. it to. impeach him., 


__ But.though they may think him not guilty, 
_ of: corruption,. there may be 


other matter 

discovered in this evidence, which, will 

call for notice and. animadverston ;- and 

in the opinion of some persons, 
leven for punishment... - 

_ Bot if it were possible that the, 


: of the son. mover could be adopted,.1 what 
‘would then. be the duty. imposed upon his 
majesty What would his majesty. pnder 


such circumstances be. compelled to do? 
—Would he. not have to.do this?~-Not to 


_bimse whether the. alledged 


corruptions .existed ;, not..to 
hether, the remoyal of: the Duke 
from his high. office, -would: be 
ence’; but, 
to. direct his, Attorney-Genetal 


aq ‘publick, prosecution against, him:, ,.But, 


Sir, is. there any man in this house 


house who 
oslPeometet to impose upon his majesty 


such: a duty as that of directing the Attor- 


to his majesty ? “Bae: 


that the. 


ney-General to prosecute the D. of York 


_ at the Old Bailey. or, at the King’s Bench? 


Is there : a man m the house, who would 
por to i on his majesty so painful a 
ifice of .his parental feelings ?,, And 
to, an, address which. might 
to, such ‘out of delicacy 

ent. expresses 
of considerations so delicate, would it_be 
justifiable, ‘would it be. congistent with the 
dignity. of this house to, impose. upon the 


that duty which, from, whatever mo- 


tives, we are'afraid, or decline to. perform | 
ourselves? shall we leave to,his majesty 
to: say that. which we. ourselves have not 
courage to pronounce? Clearly, not, 
Onthe if the conclusion to 
this house shall come upon these charge 

e Proof is, sufhicient. 
“house to entertain them, ihe resultonght to 


the ‘bar of the ‘of ‘lords; an 


to institute” 


be, and must. be, to’ send fhem oursely | big 


impeachment, to. 


Tn, my, jodgment,. ‘ir, “the of York. 


guilty of (corruption or  connivange,, 


his. is, the; 
‘ment,, we imperatively called | 
ithe, justice of the case, to pronounce,.... 
‘that judgment, is. correct, we ought 
say 80.5 We ought 
that this house,acesmo ground for 
hy with . Corruption, or wi 


opinion, which. in, my. judge, 4 


todeclare 


vance at the practiceswhich have beendig, 


losed. at our,bar. : 
nion. which, after the. most deliberate 


most anxious, consideration.of all the-evie, 


dence, and. the circumstances..of this, 


important case,.,1' have, couscientio 


.ceed fo, explain. to. the house, the 


upon. which. that, opinion:is 
ought however, before 

ther,, to, state a. ju: 

‘early: expressions, of on.this.cage,. 


that I certainly did, (Ido not hesitate, sity 


to.c 


examinationof the conduct of the illustriong, 


erson, NOW. moder strong) ins, 


enced by, that, ich the 


esire., 


mover of the a address. imself expressed, ange 


which. he. now ae 


onfess it,). .certainly.did come.tothe, 


been: universal in, ouse, that, 
should be nd, fom, 
say to. it every: 
re ice the accusax 
Lhaye uly long cherished. the, 
ill cherish it, that whatever, 


may. be, the opinion. of persons. 
doors—whatever may be, the. language 


an dibels, published and circus 


with malicious. the in 
mous purpose, not. merely. of, destro ing 
the h., but, t through him 


of, exciting sentiments hostile to the 
ly. on the, throne;. (the. effects .and. pres 


judices of which libels, now. operating 


strongly against. h. r.. 


{- 


I had formed 


‘ | 
| 
is 

less ground for the suspicion of perso nal 
corruption in_.persons, either illustrious, by 
birth, or exalted by rank, office, and.stiy 

tion, than.the present moment. The age, | 
has its vices, no doubt, and, persons 
Frank ,are_not,. exempt frog. 


in this opinion, and do thi at Buch 
than the fairtestimony due to pub- 


gale of their’ obsetvation ‘on. thé’ céndirct of 


public then towardy thie pablic 
itself; for any object of popularity, or any 


which the honourable gen- 
_ ‘tleman whio spoke ‘third in'this debate has 
done’by his’ speech. “I'am confident that 
evidence “for his “assertions, than what is 
coritained’ in ‘*those “libellous” 

hiv miust necessarily ‘inflame and “extend: 
were undoubtedty strong in my mind ; 


Nour‘of any men, 


that’ of the illustrious person’ now the sub- 
ject of our enquiry. could bring. 
: my mind to believe, that for’so’méan an 


amount of Mrs: ’C.’s iniquitous gains, ac- 


exceed two‘ or'thtee thousand: pounds), bh: 


the interest of the’ army's’ that’ he should 
authority, ‘subservient ‘to’ her ‘desigtis ; 


of “supply; that if ‘was 


_ against ‘public men in these publica- 
tions, do’actually exist ? “Sir, 1do contend 
_ that nothing can ‘be more mischievous, 
. than to’give to the false, slanderous, jaco- 

binical’ publications, so profusely and 


“ings, that 


What owas’ dae birth, family, 
‘charactér, ‘and’ to ‘ the ‘public, 
as. to have ‘told ‘this ‘abandoned’ woman, 


the’ present’ day. [Hear, ‘Hear !7° 
glad’ to ‘find that*'thefe to’ Be 4a 
enefal’ Concurreiice ‘in’ that’ sentiment 
it; sir, Tet'meiask, concur” 
hink that Such is 


lic characteéfs ; ‘that such 'is’the honest re- 
public’ mien’ at’ this day, ‘is it fair dealing” 


of party, to give Countenance ‘to 
the idea, that’ the abuses falsely charged. 


malignantly disseminated, that sort of en- 


thée’hon.' gent.“ has ‘no other’ ground of 


publi¢ations themselves, the’ malice 
and’ venom of whith; such’ assertions as 


These prejudices; which I have avow- 


and" as they generally in fa- 
does it ‘appear 


more particularly 


im 


one in’ so 


despicable aconsideration (for the whole 
cording to her ‘evidence, does'not much 


rh. should have lent’ himself'to this base 
conspiracy’ against the public ‘interést and 


have assisted ‘Mrs.°C, ‘with the power ‘of 
his official. situation; ‘that’ he should 
have-become a partner in her infamous 
hemies that he should “have® so, ‘hum- | 
bled ‘and “degraded ‘himself, ‘as’ to have 
rendered his rank,’ and influenite,’ and - 


and’'that’ he “should “sd far have forgot 


‘such is'her evidenté,) pointing out to 
these corrapt practices as ‘the sources 


vine 


Reiterated a¢clamations of Hear, hear! 
Sir, Thardly understand ‘that ‘cry—lIs it 


that any hon. gent. imagines that, in using 
an epithet to characterize the unfortunate 


connexion. between h. r. h. and Mrs.'C., 
in appropriate language, I have inadver< 
tently slipped into a censure which I should 
wish ‘to retract ‘Does ‘any hon. gent. 


‘who hears me defending h. r. h. froma . 


charge which I feel to be false, imagine, 
that I am therefore here to defend vice, or 
to palliate it with epithets that may dis-, 
uise its character? Nothing, sir, can be. 
arther froni my intention ! I lament, I 
deplore as deeply as any man can do, the 
errors, the moral guilt into which, in an 
evil hour, h. r. h. suffered ‘himself to be 
lunged, by his infatuated attachment to- 
his most profligate woman. f will not, 
out of delicacy to him, withhold any cen-. 
sure which it may be doe, and becoming 


for an individual in this house to pronounce - 


upon it. But surely, sir, it ishot inconsis- 
tent with that sentiment, and with'that de- 
termination, to suppose. that he cannot 
have been, guilty ‘of such a departure 
from the duties. of his public station; that 
he cannot so far have forgotten the congi- 
deration of every thing deaf and valuable 
to'a person of his exalted birth, (for the 
higher a ‘man’ rises ‘in society, the more: 
must he ‘feel the value of character, and 
the importance of public opimion,): a8 to 


have so degraded, so debased himself a8 to : 
have become the willing instrument of Mrs. 


C.' and her ‘associates. Under this im- 
pression, I confess, that every prejudice 
‘m my mind was against the idea that h. r, 


hi. ‘could ‘be personally inipli¢ated in - 


practices pointed out by these charges, I 
the means of that, 
corrupt practices did exist, with reyard to 
the sale of offices, though not by persons 
in office, or in ‘government, but under the 
assumed and’ pretended authority ‘of go- 
vernment. I had recently ‘directed my 
endeavours to detect.and to pursiié them in 
one instance, in which I had been furnishes 
with a'clue to them. I ‘knew there were. 
low and mean persOns, who, pretetiding 
possess an influence in dispositig ‘of public 
employments, civil and ‘military, carried - 


on a Tacrative traffic by means of the 


Iysions' they Held forth to the ‘public. But 
I'knew “at the same time, 
far’as'respe 


; 


clever, she ‘could’ never want” ‘imione 
‘and ‘that should havedone this 
irpose of feeding and supporting the ex- ' 


the 


| 
2 
| 
| 

to my feel- 
arges Could apply’ ‘to 
|. Harty elevated a station as 
} 
} 
| 
| 

; ‘ 

€ 

» 
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ees under vernment, with which Lh 


any meansof being particularly acquainted, 
their pretensions were wholly false ; ald 
consequently believe tbat such would, 
eventually, and in proof, turn out to be the 

fact in-the case-of the D. of Y. ; thoeghr 


- that’ h. r.b., whatever might be disclosed 


dn the eourse of the enquiry, would be 
provedo be as farfrom having been per- 
-#onally concerned in -any of the’ transac- 
tions to such corrupt practices, as 
1 am myself. - To return however to the 
ere are two very distinct questions, 


‘Upon which the opinion of this house must | 
_,. ‘tbe pronounced, The first question re- 
the guilt or innocence of. the D. of | 


-} and the next, the-proper mode of our 
_ proceeding, after having decided upon that 
question. These are two questions in their 
natures. perfectly different. The one 
pate to be a question of a purely judicial 
ription, upon which we are bound to 


ive our judgment with all the conscien- | 
severity of judges; the -henour, the 


justice of this house requires that it should, 
according tm the true impression made by 
the evidence upon our consciences, decide 
the question of guilt or innocence; but as 

to the other question, it involves. many 
grave considerations of political expedien- 
cy, which the house; ifit duly regards the 


_. interests of the publie, must take into its 


consideration. Supposing the house should 
- deeide, as I think it must, that h.r. h. has 
mot been guilty of corruption or corrupt 
_ Connivance, it must still upon the next 
_ question, contemplating what is due to the 
_ interests of the public, consider what ought 
to be the degree of ceasure with which it 
_+ should mark its displeasure, at the transac- 
tions which have been exposed, and what 
practical measure it shall in consequence 
adopt. 
Trusting that the house will keep in 
‘mind these two. questions, and the plain 
distinction which exists between them, I 
think it will be useful, witha view to.sim- 
plify and disembarrass our. enquiry, dis- 
tinctly to admit those parts of the case 
which I conceive to be indisputably prov- 


@d.—Phat bh. bh. had formed a most in- 


_, timate and unfortunate connexion with 
: Mrs, C., cannot be denied, and must ever 
‘bbe Jamiented ; that-Mrs. C. was, during the 
coritinuance ef this connexion, concern- 
‘ed in most cotrupt transactions cannot be 
doubted; and that:she has continued. in 

the:practice. of them: éver since. that con- 


t never to be forgotten; the quéstijn — 

in dispute is, whether h. r. 
_ these transactions? did-he authorisethem? _ 
did be.countenance them? 
‘at them ? ‘These are the. questions whily 
we must determine. 

_ It. must be further admitted, that. if 
nothing wanting to the complete convie. . 
tion of the royal duke-—the case, asagaingg 
h,, is: indisputably established iq 
its deepest aggravation.. her evid 


duty, it is not a case of any minor faulty 

is not a case even of connivance’ on the 
part of the.D. of Y.; but it is 
the basest ae 
corruption of the foulest nature, originat. 
ing in himself. If she can be believed,ig 
must be admitted as a matter’ of direch 


I} proof, established by her evidence beyond 


the possibility of doubt, that the D, of ¥, 
and not. Mrs, C,, was the first adviser of 
these most criminal and disgraceful trang 

his royal person, the son ef our 
and beloved monarch, was so abandomed 
and lost to every, sense of what his dug 

and ‘his station prescribed that whe 
his. mistress represented to him her 
niary distresses, he out 
tices as the meangiof felieving them; ‘he 
told her that, she could. 
aiever want her influence 


t e judicious employment of that 
she would preclude the necessity 
(of recurringtohim,. 

It is evident, therefore, that the exami- 
nation of the guilt or innocence-of theD, of | 
Y., must open with the examination of the 
may possi t in some mi 
though Lheattate notto declare that there 
is none in mine, of the innocence of h. % 
h. though the evidence of Mrs. C. be not — 
eredible ; but there can be no doubt: of 
his guilt, if she is believed, An attentive 
consideration, therefore, of all.the various — 
circumstances -which affect the creditiof 
this very suspicious witness, is our primes 
ty and indispensable duty. 
“In the first-place, the house. will not faid 
to observe, that: Mrs. C. presents herself 
at the bar in the:questionable'characterof 
an accomplice, or rather asa 
the guilt: which she is called to detect . 


than. refer. to.what-has beens well and 


ably stated, by my honourable and learte 


| Mrs..C.’s evidence be. believed, there jp 


credited, it ig not a case of neglect 


tion in his own person 


Queen;” and 
‘ 


Upen this point, siz, need do no: mora. 4 


did he-conniva . 


* 
| 
a 
a 
| 
4 
¢- 
q 
é 
. 
4 
« 
> 
Was dissolved, 18 clear, au 


thing 

confirmed, by: the of other 

suspicion of mich necess,| 


| being: misled’to suppose, they.-find | 
confirmed,. ed 


by other evidehce, That. her story may. 
practices, , as far. as she concerned .in 
¢annot advance, the case.one ste 


not, ‘The points on which confirmation 
iswanting, and. ‘on whieh, it must be had, | i 


before you wict, h.,. are | i 
of it practices, For 


a man: has, committed’ murder. in, the 
_ sompany of another person, and chooses 


stances attendi 
trae,. although far. as .res- 
pected. the party accused of haying. 


stantiate | the; evid 


fact, which really, affected the priggner 


en told, by: an agcom-,| compli 


in, 
st credit toa 
ar.as she may, 


ought not to, 


nesses, whase , characters .are not. open to, 


attach, upon h Upon the, 
at of confirmation, thou of j 
tite importance to be wall 


thia, it cannot, 
‘respondence must 
impose, both upon. cher and. 


for mie, after, ,the, manner. in the; 
pa ‘bean. treated, by my hon. and 


learned friend, to,.go.,into- any. length of | upo 


ebservation: to guard. the. house against 
Mire. Cts, evidence 
give credit to it-against the D. of Y., 

capse parts-of her storv are, 


be, and. is,, true, in respect ofthe corrupt | 
them, is already, admitted : 


may undoubtedly bec 
without difficulty, but such ¢ 


those paris, | 

tied. 
firmation 
against 
wr. they might,have existed, whether 
D.iof knew, any thing, of facts 


as..my. learned as. troly,,said, 


to.charge jan innocent «man with. the., of- 
fence, which was. committed by himself 
and his companion,’ he will: tell, all 
the circumstances of the murder, only, sub- 
stituting, the innocent man for: his guilty 
companion, His evidence of, the circum- 
ing the murder, might be 


trated the crime, it would -false., 
circumstances of murder might all be 
avcurately. stated might 
gepable of confirmation, and 


ice; jt. would, the of gui 
me. to; the ; individual oo who, yet 


might -be entirely innocent, and. every | 


however .the, other circumstances might 


must, have.p 


it. ‘Apply thig to the. case 
transactions were 
‘by Mrs. (C. without the. ode 


ence over. the: Dio 


have. beer, framed, to. 


n. her victims, ‘the. ..beli of, that. opi 
nion?. Proof then by: other 
by other.means, of such circumstances, 
uct,, and language, wo 


be no confirmation: of: that, part,,of the 
story which affects the D. ry Th hose city: 


in dispute:, they;there~ 
and. con~ 


its, 


neral:..c laraeter with 
transactions to which, her evidence related, 
her. manner, her .contradietions,. her, de- 
tected. falsehoods,..madesher a. the 


least entitled, credit, that I, Cver, 


And, here J, cannot. hel noticin AB, 

fell from. a. noble ford (i 

evi e, namery, Opinien, 

understood, tat) was 2 


extremely credible. witness.,.; Nowy;si 
after the noble lord hadjhad the. opportu, 
nity of seeing Mrs.;C,, of hearing, her give 


the 


- 


her. evidence, of ;tracing-her;through all 


the parts.of that evidence,.of observing the 
manner in which, she, was. 
| bring -her charges; tp bear apon the-D,: of 


Y., and of representing all she did 


‘been under the: direction 


ot haxeescap- 


have be ce’s.” 
rmationof these ciccumstanges which; = 
pd, 
| 
| the main question 
| fore-may indisp 
: 
| the: whole. couse.of 
€, saw a. witness in a court.of justice, 
ho appeared..to, me so,jvholly unworthy, 
credit. as. .Mrs., C.,.. All. the <circum- 
4 


t 


upon ‘By her itantier’ deport 

#0 so faseinated with’ herbland- 
ishifents and her: ‘chatins, as 'to' 
cit credit to ‘her evidence, ou 
‘sine Tittle more of 


night wish to 


ae ¢ 


was Tow, makin 


whom’ the ‘slightest “ve. 
fudititarice, Mb had former! 
uke’ of ‘ani that ’ 
d'sty in this 
land ify lé tord 
am abundant of portunity of understanding” 


from alty ‘Hate beeti‘sd takett; im 


give: 


Di of After all this proof of her | 


deceptions, ‘the thoble Fords | 


trusted *her,: when’ he’ be- 
her’ honest; ‘and ‘had ‘had’ 
No such: opportunity of ‘detecting her | 
‘Cannot the noble lord ndér'such 
éircurmstanees’ find’ Sore’ charity’ for“an 
vidual who “had® ‘the risforiune, ‘the 
-to-be-lamented misfortune, of falling 
in the the snare of such a'woman? Carinot 

conceive) that while ‘she wasenjoyin 


affections; and while he! was persuaded 


to‘ think Well’ of the worthléss' object’ on 


placed; he ‘night Be 


her into’ statements’ of 
which she ‘meant to take advantaye that 


Conversation on miilit subjects, ‘pith 
little things of imp | 
hi’r. h. might, without any 

‘public dity, have published at Charing: 
thatall this have*hap- 
pened witho talfordiag: any proof that h: 
was acquainted with the’ purpises ‘to 
which the information thtis' procured from 
him, was' to be’ ris it posible 
that there‘¢an be'in'the noble lord, in 


sucht want: of caridour ‘or’ of 


eharity; conden h. ¥. of this infas 
bechtise in ‘someof these ¢on- 


‘Without cunéeiving that ‘he was doing that 

‘which wis likely tobe inthe least detri- 

thental to the service; either 

‘Ton fikel 

ature in’ Gmportatice, which’ she 

to communicate to. those whom: 

‘she meiint thereby'to deceive?) 20° 

tow; Sit; to eollect all the 


ctt' |. with the meatis' 


to 


| 


it 
‘from’ the otter’ 
the protection of ty. rth § 
her atid set up ah 
for her ‘in’ 


pensive, that He ‘was’ able,’ wit 
these” criminal: practices, ‘to ‘provide: 


by thé sale of ‘commissions; On 
ting her conduct by ‘een ordinary! at 
in ‘Her tanner 
doifig'its that’ she did dispose, for money)’ 
of ‘promotions to 
able’ extent, with his assistance’5' that he 
‘dfterwatds discarded her, and engayed'to' 
“settle upon: her aimuity’of 4000., 
she was irritated’ by his’ desertion’ of 
that ‘she threatened ‘to hin 
did ‘comply “with her terms 5" 
exposing him.” ‘This 
‘story us,’ most OF it 
front ‘Herself,’ the rest’ unquest 
‘proved: by her own letters, and 
witniessés:’ "Phe ‘story ‘does not telly 
well for herself, and ‘does fiot sound: 


and impure’ character, wlio; 
anected With his 
ving * Been: articipater 


ion. was withheld from her’on nig just 
junds! Dees’ this probable'u 

é face of it, tay; 

it ap ible? eto 
joy ind sufficient ont Het 
part, for cause ‘that wliat 
ateribated possiblyto’ mere*capricey We” 
should. have: dismissed ber frotn his! affece 
and “dodiety’; that he should have 
settled: ah her which “he 
-aftérwards did ‘not pry; and that he should 
have'tuttied her off inw maimer so 
rally. edtetilated 10 excite*her utmost 
sentiment, if. she’ liad all thése trarisactio 

to diselése; 4 


the infamy that belongs 


‘him 


to their 


thisim 


ittupon the eviderceof Mts. Cl 


F supporting ity: 


probable; it’ exhibits hér 


possessed the means | 


ae ‘ai 
i 
‘a 
ag 
4 
| 
i 
4 ' ig 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
id 
. 
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| 
. 


This.is.th 


crime 
Merge. 
: 


; 


mover, of 


this 
is, mp te 


hon. ,gent., within, t 
ay other, hon. .gentlemen; with,a 
preferment.; . that 
this in woul met be 


he. was, in. the. opposition: 
Clavering, the purpose of pro 
promotion, .a letter par: 
ting to be, a Mr. Sumner, of 
mple, when, 2s as.we have any 

to give up, 
accused, 


person 
and to, consign | him \tqpublic infamy, and 

But this is.pot.all: youhave 
p this,.an abundant, caution against} sur 
efing .up..your. judgment. upon, the 
‘evidence of wi 


‘pbject:. Bat 
ave.the sumption, in. favous. of 
person. acc amerely the. pres 
of dnnocence in, faxour 
the , ander accusation, ti] -con- 
ion, but you ‘have; 


nothing else? You 


ariaing.out .of condact, bool | 


this, pack, of argument, faite ad- 


them; lor, 


which | had 


though been. most 


whom. you seein. | 
pelled...by such, motives, apd. to such an 


the, presumption of 


‘ 


Due any.thing can be 
more inconsistent with common sense, than — 
ia parting, witha woman-who 
pasticipater mith him in suck 
Ais; | deep guilt, should dismiss her'in a maaner 
must have sent-ber forthwith jenery 
sentiment of reseatment aed. indi 
| against. him? (,,.No man baying any parti- 

| ale. of common sense, could hage-done,so5 


andeut “Of this conduct, therefore, there 


does grow saost irresistible presumption 
in his favour. Lrepeatthat I tament, that 
a. better, arrangement, was not made, for 
Mrs. C, when this unfortunate connection 
the | was braken butlem-confident the-house 
he | will. agree.with me, that.h..1. hb. shaving, 
from, ver. circumstance, thought hints 
self called upentestoptheannuity,and Mrs. 
C, having threatened to;expose himif he 
w | did not pomply,with her requisition. of res 
newing it, it was impossible,.after such. - 
threat, for h, regede; from his de> 
to by ‘Men 
re it Was, quite, impossible. for or-; hy 
ae any, consideration for his character, 
vie if hefelt.innogent; 
ther bay, impossible 
te them, 


sarily involve his suin, can.it, be forops 
moment imagined that he dip 
carded. her without 


'| tempt, at least, to secure, her 


perhaps:it, maybe said, thas 
or upowherhoggur, 
as-his.security, that she would not divulge 

them..Did:heso? Shetellahim-plainly. thas 
she will divulgethem., She.says in beret, 


he Mr. Adam, thatif h, rh. doesnatgive 


her the anquity of 4001.0 year, and,pay 
her:the arrears, she-will.poblishe very: cite 


yielded, to, her. der 
mands, ,unless,, 46, she fact was, he felt.ser 
cure; in. the, consciousness. of his own 
braves the charge, he.defies - 


st have known, that 

rage 


re ‘which. 


the 
whole; 


ibed 3, on the cont 
and ‘malice .with, no -¢ 
gbject thea.to. disgrace b.x, af 
expence even of herself, she cdiselos 
Pa 
Dave. Deen. | but, although 


- 


| ef et have confirmed it? 
t 


annuity that’ he” had ‘declined -to.do her 


impossible, itv’ estimating 


of ‘private’ shall 
of suffer his cha- 
ter be compromited by yielding to such 
threat: He braves‘thie utmost effects of her | 
_Fesentment-ard malice, rather than do that | get 
by which, if ‘he had done it, he would th: 
he been so’weak’ as to’have 
‘her ’meénaces, (and many‘an 
‘tan under similar cireumstances, 
might have*done ‘how would:her story 
then have told? “How strongly would the 


would’ then ‘have béen said, ‘that after 
discarding her‘for some réason which he 
deemed sufficient, ’and which, for the pur- 
ver pee argument of his accusers, would 
robably have been’ assumed ‘tobe 
nt; he had; for some'reason, which 

vould have then been deemedalso equall 

sufficient, refuséd to‘ pas hier the stipulate 


justice) of n' the mere merits of her claim; 
ut; that when she threatened the ‘expo- 
sure, which he tust know whether it was 
in her power or not to make, them he' be- 
gan to be alarmed, then he thought it ‘con- 
venient to ehase her ‘silence, then, from 
the feat’ of having his guilt disclosed,’ he 
acquiesced in demands which, as ‘his for- 


refusal had demonstrated, no sense of | to impose" “upon the unsuspecting genetde 

inipelled hhiin to'regard. “Sich | sity-of Can'weiimagine 
Id have been the inference drawn ‘from of deception which woman as ‘this, | 

theconduct of the D-ofY;;*had that con: | under such Was ‘not equal“ 

diet been the reverse’ of what it was.:I | toaccomplish? show frequent 

’ pué it then tothe house, whether candour | must have been the opportunities of which 


ar eon do not require that the direct 
‘inference’ should be drawn from 
now, sir, to-another point. ' It 
the ‘weight 
which belongs'to Mrs. C.’s evidence; not 
to’ notice that total want of a proper sense 
_ Of ‘thé ‘situation in’ which she was placed, 
which’ was so ‘strongly matked by’.the 
whole of thes ‘at our’ ‘bar: Her 
sdreastic insolence, ‘her playful pleasantry; 
as if there was nothing i in her evidence that. 
weighed heav' her general 
clevertiéss and versatility ; the art and wit 
she displayed: in answering those questions 
which she thought’ answer; the 
‘most’ unblushing “with which 
would have 
the ‘boldest’ witness the “mode 
‘whichehe was'¢ontintally evading the 
quéstions'which she wished to‘avoid's pre- 
sénting’ Hew ‘topics ‘to the examiner ‘mis? | 
leading him’s’ tarning-him beside-his’ abs. 


ber 


| to conceal, that she would not, withall 


‘must bet present to the nig 
oft he house’; the house eahnot fo. 
for. Caritiot: forget. 

which: it’ made ‘upon’ them’ 
the‘ time s, Sir,they’ might Wish 
to’ for ‘but they cannot bat remem 
“indulgently they 
jokes ; they ‘seemed: ‘to : forget het 
vice'in and be almost ‘reconciled’ 
‘het infamy, by her mannet of 

dwell upon these circumstances 
to ourselves against mis 
to'give ‘credit to such a witness, But, 

otid ‘this, let'the house in candout' 
in” "justice, well ‘eonsider, if this 
ness was able to: impose pon ‘us in 
80 ‘successfully, what must ‘have’ been 7 


effects'in ‘private? “This: art and abil 
which we» have: witnessed so ‘suéc 
amongst inrust 'they't 
enabled to on the credulity 


as’ we all's 
judiced in her favour by the afiéction 


he’ unfortunately induls ged’ for How 

pr C., without any principle of 

nour or virtne to'guide’ to restrain: 


she might have availed herself; (and how 

few would. she suffer escape her?) -of 

looking ‘nito ‘bis letters, and 

topics of conycrsation? “Can 

pose, that if at any ‘time it was 

to obtain knowledge: of any. 

matter, which ‘thére-was no’ pu lic 
t 


facilities afforded | by the ebnfidence repios- 
ed in her, aided by art and'‘déexs 
terity, easily obtam rmation which, 


she wanted? gent. how 
was she to’ have had her informati¢ 
from the of ¥..? Let me ask in 

whew we see before us the nature’ and 


oné instance in which it can be seen’ that. 
obtained it, that Here wasanly dite reagan 

“piblic duty’'that requirtd it, 16'be 
‘and'et me ask’ ‘agaitt, whithet 
thee any man whe bas nthiswomal 


> 
| 
ent of the mformation which she 
why should the D. of 
her object, have'theleastdesiretowithhold | 


> 


 getted’;. whether h 
‘and whether 


nate; and imiioral, ‘to attach ‘himself | 


at! who will ‘say that, if he’ had | 
t ‘s0 wnfortu- | 


she’ might ‘not, withoue’al- 
most any eflort’ of that ‘dissimalation and | 
“which nevertheless must always | 
him ledge’ of many things which | 
he: might ‘even Fave desired ‘to Kept 
secrét? Who is there, the tnost prep 
16 fling the’ first stone at the D: of Y.,‘who | 
feels such confidence in his own strength, 
‘who will hand’ upon heart and 

say; that in similar circumstaaces:with the. 


Diof ¥:, he might not have fallen into her. 


‘gnares? That she might fot have\drawn 
from’ him, without any knowledge'or sus- 
picion of her corrupt object, I will not say 

‘asecret of state, but such trifles as‘ I ‘have | 
already alludedto?’ For whatare the facts, 


‘the disclosure of which is to convict-the 


D. of Y. with connivance at her practices? 
‘The time Tonyn was'to be 
s business: was to go on; 
second battalions :were to be. 


instead: of ‘new regiments : this is 


‘tlie nature, nay this is the extent of the in- 
‘formation which proved’ to have been: 
‘procured from ‘the D. ‘of ‘And ‘is the 


communication of such unimportant facts 


a these, to the limited extent, especially, 


¢harge? Or 


‘to which even that communication has been 


| ‘proved, public duty, upon 


which we ought) found so serious a 
any ground to | 
infer any connivance Whatever on the part 
‘of h. th. ? have: dwelt, ‘sir, ‘so long | 


_ ‘upon this’ circumstance; becatise I'am con- 


thing: that’ has 


‘fident,’ that,’ when the evidence and facts 
‘of this case are eXamined and understood, 
‘that this sort of communication. is the 
‘whole of the ‘case against’ h. h.} and if 
‘the house ‘should be of that Opinion, and 
‘should that such ‘communication was 
‘no more than the necessary and inevitable 


_-Onsequence from the existence of the unfor- 
|. connexion with Mrs.'C:; ‘the whole | 
“offence of h,'r. will resolve ‘itself into 


‘that connexion, In ‘saying this, sir; 
‘not mean to justify, to defend, to mitigate 
‘the moraliofience of that connexion.” 
believe, Mr. Speaker, ‘that there is no: 
Upon @ retrospect: 
3 passed, within his’ 
own memory, inaliy way ‘bearing upon 
‘the ‘offence ‘of ‘adultery, would feel more. 
Teady than‘ myself to adinit’ that 
‘has, by this’ impure connection, inflicted 
deep wound upon hig moral character. 


| tobe, yet; compe 


‘of Jords, was received in this house, - 


There’ who can feel himself, 


~ 


, - 


probate ‘such ‘an offence in sttonger ' 

age, or with severer animadversion than 
Tdo.’ I'am one of those individuals, who 
some’ ‘time since wished that’ the legisla: 
ture should enact @ law, declaring adulter 
a crime.  There'is nothing in the charac 
ter of the present timés, nothitig’ that hi 
appeared in the records of parliament, ¢ 
courts of justice, that has in the least alt 
tered my opinion apon this subject ; “on the 
contrary, evety thing that has passed, and 
‘passing before us, in the present session, in 
this house, and at the present time’‘out of 
it, tended’ to’ strengthen atid’ confirm 
the opinion’ I always have entertained or 
it. When the’ bill to: which allude’for. 
making adultery a misdemieanour, came 
down t 
per my warmest wishes for its ‘success. 
Seige this day, that the 
measure I 1 


‘deliberate’ judgment, it ‘de- 


setves to be made,’ a public ‘crime, ° 


it will be recollected how the propo- 


‘sition, when it came to us from the — 
‘house will not. fail to remember in what 
manner it was rejected on its principle. 
was then argued, that such a measure cou 
only have originated with some fanatical 
puritans,’ who | plumed themselyes ‘up 


theif own superior virtue. Those enlight- 
ened ‘and virtuous persons, as I thought 
‘then, who saw that this destructive: crime 


was, with alarming progress, undermining 


‘the’ very foundations of civil society ; thos 


wise législators, who proved their wisdom | 
and ‘their policy by | that mea- . 
sufe; with the most benevolent “views, 


‘alarmed as they were at seeing thé 


supported, had succeed- 
‘ed, and that adultery. had been ‘made, 


~ 


queficy and prevalence of fis 


and marking the makin 
upon the peace and happiness of families, 


‘and the shock whieh it was, giving to 
aws 


tue arid morality, the precepts an 


‘which it seemed to at defiance th 


persons were stigmatized as’ puritani 


‘reformers, and-too ‘austere censors of the 
‘public morals.” ‘Unhappily 


‘ments, or tather such reflections, prevailed; 


‘will be our consistency How shall‘we 
‘able to reconcile ‘our then’ conduct,’ wit 
“our present, if now that we ‘have an 


and this house rejected the bill. 


ous individual brought ‘before us, whose of- 
fence, (great as Imay admit it to he 


vieW,) is'that which this house 


though not led byprinciples 2 
‘ 
7 
ve : 4 
ose 
cal 
: 
4 
i 
. - ‘ 


oyal pe Sever af. this jever, 
deliberate judgment. of 


evidence 
house, in its. legislative. apacity » ter 


Teast attempt, 10, be consistent in, aur ¢ 


desire, of, punish secret from ‘ 
ulterys, let. our, sentence | the ] tof the 200). 
ainst.an individual that se a. crime | » 
him, which we ‘avg reed 4odeclare | ole 
by, our statutes. | ‘ness, might be 


dt, occurs in the instance, ohigh | question. put to him.is,,‘* Did. she expres 
rank, visit this. crime, w, 
Aishinent, haying, upon mature, | ion, as.t0 she dransaction Hisge- 


deratron, (however erron o-'| the tran tion itself? 
deter | wards the, end. of bis examinatign, 
At shoyld not exist as,a, ppb he ies What expression. did Mrs. 

we, do.mean ta, itp st us, at that you 


ixe notice to, the:Jaw,,ander | enables. you to.state: shat it, was not.l 
when. Live; abore all | the ;publig, .but, from tbe, 
DOW, to, resolve, because we haye | cr might | 
‘sion, that we_ shou eg atone- || inany 


at. and Mr. Knight aie 


or our slators, , 
ead,o ‘not. the only. pon.this: part oF 
the. effects Andi 
ang; 


ne, resentment. and,indigna- || 4 

Plating the excess, of a ¢rin || Bloy, 


spew. 


and, en- | anzioys direction, Mr. 
Sify, || tice return 
Claike ts sto.the | all:h fetes ely prov 
out, the: mate- ow what, say: 


ved. 
into them sills many. of 


will io. the earpofh. 1. the 


come. to 


Dale of York?” 


‘elect Nothing | 
| ha ete NO. Person, 
instance, me, who, would venture. to say, 
nies, || of ra 
ork, ‘The |, observes, that it, was, impossit 
several. wwit- | Clarke, shou 4 
here suflere fered, and Hath 


“nd “a 
\ 
“pe 
‘ \ 
4 
: 
3 
hy 
a 


wills the mee’ 
bat dps Wodld “Be 
"story. “She *wished? ‘thése!|| 
‘believe “that she Would! im tie” 

digiely’apply ‘Ds of she’) 
so absurd to betray’ aly aniiety”| i 
that her interference be'kept''a 

from thé’ of This, sir, would: 
MW it were Believed; ‘that 
she let’ those" persoris know that she told’ 
“What ‘money she" was'to" procore’ 
for ‘the’ ‘influende “which she engaged ‘to! 
exercise but if the fact was; believe’ 
it;’ ‘that had ‘such that’ 

sheoused! 'nd"’such’ influence, she would 
be"arxious to’ avbid “any part 
_ Ff the transaction transpiring, lest it should’ 
reach ‘the Cats’ Of hi'r.'h. what she 
_preterided ‘to: thesé* 
‘It Was’ the pétuniaty' interest which’ she! 
hed ‘if it,which she wished to” keep con- 
from Th that serise,' it? was 

ly n necessar; ‘af hers 
dicted, respects” ber’ threat'to expose’ the 
Di of this request the special 
atterition of the’ house, becausé’here it is, | 
that'we att enabled to'trace hei motives; | 
discover the" ‘Fesentment malice,’ | 
‘whole OF her ‘conduct! 

3, that when he' called | 
iie’exthange trad been’ 


‘6, @xcept “She’ 
something 1 respecting hér 


to Mi'Adain but she’ ‘Gistinely anid 
ively states; ‘that’ she* never ‘did 

tevitis she’ would’ 
Nowe the! house, whether 
Be set Up: the 
whatever which’ tan: possibly “influence 
to while Gh ‘the 
Hand; ‘every to in- 

her to’ The fact, state 
= cats antl ‘destroys het 
, ‘and thefefore she denies’ tt ‘Upon 
pak ofthe dase, then there is” 
‘by a’ whose “testi 
it is y Candid or im: 
fail prefer to the testi: 


‘ate a variety of 


him. 
credit 


did te Did y 


Cy, with 
cesip but'F do ‘not think it necessary to” 
‘into: with merely’ refer! 
dircnmstanoe denying that 
trade, in *whioh fact ‘she: 
distinttly: comyadietedia 
Mri@V hitbread intimate thelioussy 
thal/this ntis-stated:)If Tam 
ofan over-statementy sir, it cart assur 
‘thehouse, sate 
overistatements hever can do guodiin any: 
case, which ‘heard ‘before intelligent 
judges; not only: 'do' ‘not? ose: 
wiiere they’ ‘ave/introduced, bubthey east 
suspicion over the: whole case: ‘The 
reetnéss of this'statement therefore: bei 
| called in question; I must, for my-own : 
| diéation, go into’ it,-witle a 
‘and: length which I'did not imend<: 
this contradiction’ stands: “thas” iw the’ 
dende. 
~ Mts: “Clarkes your’ 
htishand pert re y is; “heis nes 
thing «What ‘business 
Was he! never in: 
business No} father was bul 
er’; at’ Kettering, in Nor 
Was not le a 
“Nos he was' notte lives'at’ Keweri 
Now, sutely ‘this “hous 
‘whut was the’ evidence’ 


| Stowers in opposition te this téstim: 


is as follows’: Did’ ‘you ‘kitow 
Mis. Before "sé was’! married 


you remember the time when 1 
was'martied'to her???”  Priever knew ‘th 
time ??! What My. 
Whew 1 first: knew’ Mes! 
to’ Mr.'C.; “hie ‘was not! in 
What Business he 
“on?” “= ‘of a’ 
as ‘that’ soon after his” tharriage® 
spéak to that. 
he’ was married $6''s00n ‘ashe’ ‘had ani 
qtraintance’ with ‘this Ridy” 
carry on the “Business Of stone 
€ shé'was Seving ‘with ‘hits He 
Certainly did.” ‘For’ ‘how “lon gual 
Not’ less ‘thant ot four 4 
«Was she living with hin all that 
AS tiever vi them T eaanot: enc 
take ‘fo say ‘she fived! with ‘hitty 
titte, but I conceive'she lived with 
i al time.” Trad' the 
'Not fess’ than three. 


4 


rou know her 


i 
ts 
H 
- 
4 
4 
igh 
A 
\ 
> 
ot 


and<I-should intagine not more than two.’ 


When: was this ?”— 
meneed there somewhere. about 1794, and, 


Golden-Lane, I understood.’* | must.1 
you recollect, who , Teg 


states, that he: never carri 


was: not, material, and. t 


ott the business of: al 
storie-mason Some; ofithem .were.”. 

“Where did: Mr. C. live:at, the time: 
arespeaking of 2?” +, The first, partof the, 
time,-he, lived in: chambers at: 


thenshe was not ‘in: business as 


‘mason,’ Was Mrs, C> with him atthat: 
eriod * She cértainl: “How, 
did they’ live there As 
not visit them, cannot speak positively, 
knew it, was ‘not less than one year, 


« Where’: did: they. live afterwards?” 
don’t know of their living any where else, 
till: they:. went’ ‘to:-live, in, Golden- 
where -he: carried on the business ofa. 
He com- 


he lived there: about three or four years.” 
“Had Mr. C. stone-mason’s 

there He hail? the’ first place 
he, lived’ at??? a Charles-Square, Hox-' 
ton; he-lived jon ‘his: fortane—he had no 


‘business ?”’-.*¢, Did ou visitat. his house 
never did visit hi 


m.atany: time where- 
ever he lived.’ Did 
-know when. Mrs: C..parted from, her. 
usband ?”’ “No, indeed, 1 did not.”’ You | 
when she parted from, her: 
No further than it was after 


public! report,”? 


nothing jabout the. | Do 


here.do 


OW 


oN does. the hon.’ 
direct’ contradice 


-is not.a positive 
tion of Mrs,C, ? The witness’ knows ‘that 


e had ,two.or three children, .Jt matters 

not, whose..children they’ were:.; They | a 

¢, bora of ‘her to. Mr, C., while: ey 
living, in. Golden-Lane, where 


‘was.at,the time ¢arrying.on tHe 
| evidence which relates to his-appointment. 
fact came out 


ent, as if to, the surprizeof 
ons exammer, The.hon. gent. themaver 
this, enquiry, had chose hi his examina, 


stone-mason, And yet she positively 
ness, ‘sit, .is not {his 
contradiction of evidence ?. 
dt ..may be .said;,.per s that. the ‘fact 
t the, | 


didnot consider, herself to ‘be very 


exact, inher evidence, upon such a point. | 


Thewitness probablywas taken by surprise, 
vit squestion to this: fact,” 


judgment. was not tial ; 


these questions ; but 


which a, witness: has.not_ prepared h 
htof no 


_| having. 
‘Upon, this point she is contradicted 


Did you know; Mrs. 


time he was.carr 


Were put elicit: someth 
he we effect. of 
was, not: aware,, which -did nog, 


nial of the fact.--Bat, .if, upon a 


though, it may perhaps. be 
great importance, youperceive the witness, 
answering contrary, to the. trath,—-whati 


truth from her, in matters.on. which she; 
‘must come prepared. fort questions, 


Lane, | and determined. as to the- 


tell? 

‘is. positively contradicted, is, in that 

by the name -of | Dowleg,; 
‘Hampstead. landlord,..Mr.. Nicholls, 
more \particlarly. -by., Mr. Reid... 


circumstances of her evidence —_— 


contradiction. im, which not, only Mreg 


of L the false 


tion of it,, aud that for the rpose of giving’ 
a. different character to, Mr, Dawlers vie 
dence... ‘The house. cannot ‘but recollect 


e, |, the manner, in which, Mr. Dowler.was.ins 
uced, and particularly that part of hig 


in the Commissariat. . 
as\if by 


tion of | F, Dowler 5. witness appear 
to: retiring the, bar,: 
lord: (lor 
arently ap know something of 
n it, he asks wi 
situa finding tbat. he is 


inthe pursues | 


reliance, can: you, have. that. she willbe, 
more scrupulous, jin. her, answers,;upbp,. 
points which are important or, that vem 
'| will have a better security of hearing the, 


on: Mrs, ‘Clarke 


enies ever, 


ction. of house; but, this, 


'Clarke,.. but. Mr. Dowler:; also, 


‘feel it necessar to. bringit 
| under, the consideration.of the 


* 
this 
ot be; understood, that not 
to\admit that.there: might be. fair | 
both. on-hengpart;and that of Mr | 
| for.their wishing to conceal 
he circumstances which the questiongaf 
ly, answered, would have; disclosed; 
at, they: should jhave. answered,.them 
therefore; with: great reluctance; was nae 


‘ghd danger! of ‘her ‘conduct, in 


it was undegigned ; as if 


any” 
this; Mr. Dowler:is-¢r 


: ok became material, when 


OneSand 
hersince saw her’ just now in the 


situation: “he. answers; °he’ bought vit for 


of “Mrs: Clarke, who procured it 
_, for him; through: the! Di Yorks: This 


witness, it? remembered; ‘is: the 
ntleman’ who the moment: before had 
‘told us; how strongly he: had remonstrated 
with Mrs. Clarke upon the ‘impropriety 
money by such means! «And all this:ex- 
amination was so’ managed, that it migh 


noble . lord ‘had ‘not ‘heard ‘« syllable 
fro Mrs. Clarke. or 
Dowler;'before ; as if. the mere-dint of his 
happy “questions ‘had extracted this: fact 


any unwilling Witnedaywho woold fain 
retired ‘from the bar without’ having 


thing upon’ this ‘subject. 

and. great “part” of his. cross-examination 
would be most material-to: be-attended to, 
if what Iam. about tg obsérve was not 


fally:sufficient: to: destgoy: his credit, and 
with ‘his the “credit of” Mrs: Clarke ‘at_ 
theisametimes 


the fact respecting. ihe 
- office; to ‘learn what communication h 
had had! with ‘Mrs. Clarke: me en- 
treat: the ‘attention ‘of the house to this 
 partof:Mr. Dowlgr’s examination: 


fast When did you see Mrs: 


Clarke since’ your return from Portugal 


Have you seen 


witness-room.”) 'To: stop here: for'a:mo- 
from these: answers? Undoubtedly: that 
the witness: had. seen’ Mrs. Clarke 

once, since his: anti 


called upon her?” —« lamented: the si- 


that’ she was to. receive from 


Vou. 


by. what'means ‘he obtained his 


him.” She told you 'that.the D. of York 
had driven ‘her to this "proceeding by not! 
paying her debts,-and*not’ being punctual 
inthe annuity that ‘she "was to receive’ 
from him [do not *know that she: 
said he ‘had driven her toit; my’conver-' 
_Sation was as short as ‘possible to 
request that I ynight not be called upon:?? 

_ The house will now bear ‘in ‘memory, 
that it is incontestibly’ proved, that’ the: 
very night of Mr. Dowler’s arrival in town, 


q 


»| Mrs. Cc-foung him out, ‘came to his’ hotel, 


_and’passed the night ; "and with: 


| this fact ‘in: their minds, they will have'to 


_ler’s testimony, wher he gives ‘us to under 
-stand ‘that he had/only-seen’ her on the - 
nday ;ethat his only/anxiety was to find 
out where Mrs. C, lived, to request he’ 
might not be caMled‘as a witness, and that 
he only krtew where to-find hér, byseeing’ 
her direction in‘ a neWspaper ; and that 
his conversation, whenhe did see her, was 
as short as possible, only fo requestthat he, 
not- manifest, that the story, and all: 
the particulars respecting” the purchase of 
the commissarigt; utight have been framed 
between Mr. Dowler and Mrs. C., at the 


ceive how much it was the object of the — 
witness; to disguise*the truth, ‘to have'it 
sapponed the he had seen her but once'for 
amoment, ginée his return from Portugal) 
andithen forthe express purpose of pre- 
venting his being called as a witness ; and 
is it:possible to. conceive'a greater’ falsifi- 
cation of the ‘truth? and'can-you look at - 
these. circumstances andsay, that*you 

would-whip .a dog upon'the evidenceof 
a witness ?"Let’ him ‘stand as fair‘as 
he'can from the-character of the hon. gent. 
who"gave ‘him'-so good’ a character just 
after he bad convicted him of a falsehood 
Tet ante? after having quitted the 
changein'a which it is generally un- 

derstood. blemish on @ man’s 
character, yet be aeons as coming to 


‘our bar as’ immactilate.as choose — 
to represent himself; ‘still, if we find him 


when you 4 thus false’ in Or assus . 


ming a false character, before us; if'we 
tind: him representing himself as a person 
dragged’to your bar, as an unwilling wit- 
ness, wishi -to believe, ‘that those 
facts are reluctantly extorted from. him, 
which: he: unquestionably comes forward 
to divulg@; find 
attempting toimpose upon you, by stating, 
‘to request she 


| determine what'credit’is due to’ Mr. 


midnight scene at Reid’shotel? 


he 
e met her in the witness-room.” But this 
isnotall; his examination goes on.» 
any body: with Mrs. Clarke when you ‘saw a 
Aer?’ Dwaited upon her to request thut 
might: not be called upon a-witness, 
seeing the circumstance of Colonel French's a 
shenewspaper.”” «What conversation passed 
|  BetweenMrs. Clarke:and- you 
h L:round. mer placed, as to 
the ‘notoriety:of this ;:.thawk:had always 
told : her, I was:fearful it-would: become 
and she said,the of York, to 4 
the sbest: of recollection, had: driven 
| it by not paying herdebts, and not 
| being: pun i 


had»othing, to: do. but,.to, 


It was fabricated to di 


 Mps..C., by: whigh, 


udged of » 
Bess Mrs. wend, 

detected: ; 

hadthis; pars of 


that Me. Des 

at this 4ime,"v 
vidential,..arf. almost ‘supesmatural. inter- | tgs 


far applies.to Mr 


shim forward, if 

do be: brought forward, 
out off ~ 

when you eonducting | 

himself, isthere apy man amongst.ns, who 

can say, or who:can think, 


misrepresentations can have been 
¢ of supporting, “No, | 


would pot bii 
had not wis 


be relied.qn? or, 


si¥, it is.notiof the character of 
quite, or to.admit.of such | 
gides ‘this, .sir, the falsehood. in question 


on she fact itself. | app! 
vise from,the house: 
the opportunity: that; existed ; pre: | 


bears ‘most importaa 


upon: the of relating thera, The. 
importance-of concealment can best | 
‘that this concert | 
not | 
How should we. then haye | 
e evidence. | 
have: heard. it-said, | 
s.atrival; from, Portugal | 
‘something almost pre- | 


us? Should w 


indeed, have heen | 


uce rect contrary 

er: the house 


now. Mr«eDowler 


been atmuch length, the 


house was anxious to proceed tothe imme- 
diate examination.of Mrs. :before she 
could have the opportunity of ‘knowing 


whet Mr, .Dowler: bed. stated s..but.. 


fatigue of ¢xemination,. 

day ‘she tells us; 

seen the. papers, that it was thereftye use- 
him.’’ 


on: being asked,, How: oftem have: you 
geen’ 


singe be: arrived:in Eng- 
land??? Once,yand the other night, till he | ont 
was-called: ‘in here; have: him. 
Then you have: | 
ler but: swite sinee bis errival' England 
Certainly mat,” Now, > sity: abter: 
C.. wasnot aniac 


‘Contradictions, if Yrs. 


and | tablish 


no, small testimony, 
thoy dean from their consis 


ook most stron 


idence could. not he; 


accomplice, orirather a principal; 
rating upon queation gningte 
infamy .and such, 
iperson- 


re-us:: .L,will now proeged 4a 


tute the grounds 
‘there 


seared 


ler and | thing. in the, general . observations: 


this proposition 5 not that Mrs. 
evidence not thatdt is: 


except when it, 


veracity, 
‘amination of ith 


waqnestionably they do, to do. justice: to 
very: ii subject, they 
to these, cases, avithout allowin 
their.judgment. to: ‘be influenced: in 
degree by: C.’s 


deration, ali the incansist- 
ent testimony which/has been gives :by 
this abandoned women; and bear steadily 


eught not to. be» except 
when she is confi 
then, ‘sir, my deli 
Judgment assures me, that, there is nots 
single circumstance whi 
to afford. the slightest gr 


my: conscientious 


for charging 
cownivance; in.any of these transactions. 
mean that of col. Kuight aad col. Brooke, 


in. passing over this case without; 
upon it ey abservations egainat 


made-out against the D, of Y 
1 must-requeat the 
case: because, if I dondt most gross: 
myself, aneecuvate examinatian’ 
falsehoods of invention, against 


| the D. af to place the coursé of 


myself, ith othe 


ih 
servations.agaigsther 
of ‘thevexs 
ipertianlar sasep, 

cession. If, henetae ore, the house smeanyas 


will. leek 


in. mind; that discredited: 
diby other evidences 


either with corruption or conruph 
With regard to the case first 
the hongent: whe spoke lsst,.did wisely, 


\abeention of the “house to she. 
t ‘obsesPations which ‘this 
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when, it is, recollected that 


Sty. 
these. more. general observations upon, the 


willbe found 


and conclusively made. 


it will do to détect the infamous 


« 
€ 
spea 
4 
er 
| 
: 
4 * 
: 
; 
ag 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
“4 ; 
weit 
Z 


| Gordon is pat out of all: 


frauduldnt- transactions its true 
than: ailyioné! of whic have: |' 
been brought before'us. 
the cease : of Brooke! and. 
4, it appears that the: application ‘for |’ 
exchange had beemmade in the-usual' | 
gourse of office ; that: Mr. i applied | 
‘Phynne to'Mirs. ©. to expe. 
Gite -that;“on the promise of her assists) 
ante, it was agreed that she should receive 
2001: when the exchange sliould:be effect~ | 
ed ; ‘and that she:did in fact; upow its 
its ih the yreceive 200): from’ 
which’ r. this 
itis’qaite: e for the | 
furtherance ‘of whi 
Was C made | 
subject. ‘Her own | 
evidence states thé application to lave been | 
made* to:her “'two it | 
took place; couple’ of She | 
- denies; indeed; that she told the won: 
Mr. Wardie, that she applied on the 
day;:and. that it was tted on:the: 
but inthis ‘she contra: | 
dicted by» the ‘hon. himself, who 
statds his idistinet'r. ioncofithe states | 
to him, that-it was’ petitioned o 
plied for on the Tharsday, and: 
the: Saturday: Now was! the 
of July. appear inthe gazette 
on Tuesday the 30th, and it is proved by 
evl.:Gordon, that the Commander in'Chief | 
approvelt of the , and that it was | 
subthitted: to’ ‘his’ majest who approved 
‘Mrs, C prjende to have made'any 
applicdtion on the subject!” This evidence 
production of his letter 
#0: Mr. Hus , dated on the 23d: July; 
dol: exptains‘ve Mr. Hus: 
Haskisédn’s brother to exchange with ¢oli 
Bat'to’ this: 


= 


ood, the: hon. gent. 
up het in tt 
ber application tare beet ade 
& before thre: was 
edmpleted, . al of 


va 


light | whole talus thas tee 


made toi Mrs. C:iten days 
| before the exchange wae im 
the Seeingithen the want-which 
Mrs..C, had for ney 
made the appli€ation’ the Dake imme~ 
diatély ; and that’ uently ‘she must 
— , when she states that she made 
thee 
, thé hon: . 
did make the to:tlie | 
‘diately fter Dr.. Thins lied! to hers 
iately a applied’ to 
Bat both these faets;: and what:-be+ 
comes of the argument of. the hon. gent.; 
the supposition,that she made no ap- 
lication to’ r.-h. subject at alt? 
This I contend to>be the most, probable 
ition; I disbelieve her altogether on 
ait of the: case's) andl. am confident; 
_{whichs: ungonfirmed, ought. not to be:be+ 
that she: did’ make any \applica-_ 
‘How therwill the fact stand upon 
this pothedis That Mrs. C. knew the 
| business: was course. of pfficial apph- 
cation; and’ that when’ it succeeded, shi¢ 
was to be paid for expediting its success. 
She invented, ‘ther , albthe circums 
the date t ication, for 
the purpose of shewing, that she. did, in 
fact; fairly earn’ the money, and that this 
exchange; whicly had been depending fot 
some’ time in the office without: success, 
when once she interfered, was: completed — 
immediately. The’éxchanye wassuspends 
ed by the words written ty cok: Gordon,— 
approve of theexc 
col, Gordon: enqui 


wa 


gave: ‘Her'the 9001. for heg interference: 


th 


which’ has béen- introdaeed by Mrs. 
ihto her aecount of this transaction, w 
of this 2000.’ Mrs.:C..was to're- 


she Was to’ 


‘she’ telts vis; that he told: 
she receive’ adithe frait of her 


pardon ‘tills hiesthys, 


it was 2001) in 
‘aii 


ication on the 


and that she made it'imme- 


Bat, Sit} there is another circumstance 


4 


‘ 


» z 

‘ 
7 
> 

— 

x 

, 
} 
4 : | 
4 
3 
# ‘ 
“iby 

. 

i ‘4 4 

| 


one! notes: is asked, Did: the 
mander in). Chief, know from» you the 


mmount of thé money youhad received?!’ | 


the amount, be» 
eprand Ithink | 
Vants toiget. it 


Her answer is, ‘He: 
I-shewed the. 


1 one of his 
me, through. he techs”? 
next 
js. $4) 


val her she: 


"The: foots of changing this note be- 
prow ai the subject: of further inquiry 


Ludowick Orramin, ‘wha is proved, nob 


“only by himself, by Pierson the but- | 


ler; to; -be the: only’ servant.ever pers | 
mitted.by hur. come: to, Gloucester: 
Place, having changed that, or.any 
other note.: ,contradict. his evideace, 
Mr. Pier: ise called, by the hon, gent. 
be: tha ecessity of 
dragging the house mee e detail: of 
Mr.Pierson’s evidence, bé@itis much tooim- 
portant. a part of the case to be left imper- | 
fectly. stated, Mrs. C.’s. butler. 
Ho recollects:the time, when she went: to 
Worthing, and the Duke to Weymouth, 
in) 1803. «Helis asked, Whether :he.re- 
collects Ludowick, the servant, who. used | 
to attend Duleabeing ordered. by the 
Duke,.on an evening about that. period, to 
@ note out. and get. it: 
“Ivo. nor’? 
any servant. being ordered the 
get.a bank note changed 
use-keeper, g down.a bill:in 
morning,..and going out and 
Setting it changed, and coming back and 
ving it to Mra. Favorite coin and she 
took it, up. stairs.”’ you recollect a 
ordered by the ‘Duke to: get 


: him the note, I, saw her gi 


in particu t. order. 

hima@ote, and. he was | r. 
go end. get. it) changed.’} “Are you 

pontive tl 


servant of 


* ‘ 


Wash. rah. the D. af York in: 
C.’s house at the:time: this: note was 
igiven ta: Ladowick' to get changed 
he wasup istuirs.” Now, 
evidence, which:' this witness: 
called .to ‘confirm, that, the | identical 
note of 2001, which she feceied. 
|| Kaight:inithe motning of the 3 1st. of July, 
changed» the Duke's 
left town for Weymouth; Mrs. C. leaving 
town at 4+0’clock on the winganorni 
for’ Worthing. But: this: witn 
ofit note: chap 


and therefore, Pierson’s 

of confirming | Mrs.:\Clarke’s, 

ie 8, contradicts. her. askedy 
long was it Before Mrs. went to 


‘Worthing was it the day before, 
days before, or three 


do not recollect exactly. bitwasa short: 
tim she went to yWorthin 
‘if ‘the very night 

went 


it. could be nothing to the purpose of this 


enquiry. Then he is asked, Was-it in 


the morning:.of the same day that bith. 
went to. Weymouth, that Ludowick took 


the:note to be changed It wastume 
morning @ time before.™, 
Pierson, 


But this. gentleman 


us, upon his | 
had had. the head-ache, when ‘he ‘was first. 


examined, that it affected his, recollectiony 
she | and that‘an explanation of his evidence is 

re I, proceed, 
n of: his 


therefore necessary... 

however, to the ‘examinat 

testimony, I must refer to what Mrs: Ci 
respecting him... 


which you received Mr. Knight, wes 
sent to: 

hy how. 
was taken by servant.of h. h,,'and 


what | one. of}; your own servants?” She! says, 
believe. that: I,did.not.state that it wae 


gegrant:who took it, but that-hs 
had something to do with. the 


in of that note Wet 


ow, the fact.ia, that, she did positi 


nightof: that day, on which! her. 


knows, 
‘on orn 


this note; ond if it was not this very note; 


ing called again, thatihe 


On. the first) 


» 

: 

| 

3 mouthen:the night that dichanged nove, | 
which was the reason that 1 got the noe 
° changing of a noté on some morning; the 
4 
i 

. 

a bank note Changed NO... De 

1 recollect. any servant taking gut bank | 

4 
the note, and he took.it. out,” 

‘you know ‘the amount. of, the note?’ | 
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- gxamination,) That her servant: could: 
ob get it changed, and that his, (the duke’s 
servant) did get it changed.”’') But, since 
her first examination, Ludowick had been’ 
examined knowing /his evidence, 
was accordingly obliged to. manage. 
her owis, in ome: degree to meet 
| to introduce the evidence,whic 
| Mri Pierson was to give upon his second. 
examination; ‘She'adds; “ And on Satur- 


Monday morning, do notrecol-; 


léct which it was, when it was nig 


hard, I believe. 
 whereomy: butler lived, went into 
York-place, and sent my: footman to-fetch | 
him. ‘out. : came out without previous. 
knowled who called upon him(;.;:and : 
I asked whiether: he recollected any: thing: 
particular the evening that hs waa: 
going ‘to: Weymouth, and myself in: the: 
morning to. Worthing. . He asked.me to 
what point? I. said about a bank note. 
He: said, perfectly» well.'..He bad, been, 
trying all over the neighbourhood ‘to: get: 
change for a; note; that it was 
large note,i he supposed a 50/. note ; 
| that-he came into the parlour, and. said, 
that he could ‘not get change for ity and 
then saidyDo go to my wine-mer-. 
‘chant’s. in Bond-street,| Stephens’s: hotel;. 


come from. ‘That on this same,night he 
éalled at Byfield’s, the confectioner’s,:and 
“wied there; and they could not do it; and: 
that/he went and saw Stevens’s partner ; «it. 
being. very: late, Stevens was’ not, there, 
| _ that he got change for it there, and that 
| was the whole. But I:told him: he must 
come-and speak about it; that a summons 
wotid be sent to. him. - I spoke to him the 
- other night in the room, I do Tot know 
whether ‘before he was examined, or after-' 
wards; and: he told ‘me that:he had called. 
‘on Stevens. in Bond-street, and that they 
~ would not give him any information about 
the note, whictt I: believe he did not state 
ipithe house?) 
yy'Thia Gonversation,: in York-place,. she 
‘gays, passed:-petween ‘her and Pierson be- 
fore he wascalled to corroborate: her story, 
and-she so far imposed upon the hon; 
as to induce him to believe, that, if Pier- 

son was called, he would:sdbstantiate: 


had: is called ;»-when, { 


instead of his saying it was. a note for:200l. 
100). or he knows nothing of its, value. 
He was examined as'to 2 note:changed, at 
Bight; he denies. it,. but) recollects there 
‘was-one given to Ludowick, to be 


| which 


head-aclie had. that he: 
talked: only of a note which Ludowiek: 


went outin the, i ‘to get changed, 
and brought: beck: again. » He’ comes’ 
again. former evidence ‘was read. 
over, and he’ was:addressed ‘in ‘this ways 
“Is there any part: of that’ evidence ‘on 
you wish to make any observation,’ 
or-alteration, or any 
alteration. On the night 


I went out‘and 
it-in, and Ireturned to: she’ 
looked it over, and said it-was allright.’ 
of was present.when I gave the. 
bill.to-Mrs. C., and recéived-it from Mis. 
C.” *Such is the recollection: of ‘this 
ness upun his, second: ination, 
this: he calls no alteration of his: 
is here necessary to observe, that the: 
appearance, as far-as the ex- 
amination was concerned, ‘have’ 
closed with the:angwer to the first question,’ 
namely, “ the Dof Y. was-present-when 
I gave the bill to‘Mrs. C., and receivedit: 
from Mrs. C.;” and if his evidence had 
closed ‘here, .¢ thing respect 
amount of the note, and tile place-where. 


he says changed; which gave the: _ 


means of ing that even this evidence, : 
‘so far from: confirming, contradicted’ Mrs.: 
C., as to the identity of the note, (which is: 
all that is important upon the subject of it,): 
would have been sunk; and every thing 
that enabled us to. falsify his evidence, ‘by- 
proving that he’ did not get changed: 
where he said he did; also have been’ 
lost to the: trath‘ of this enquiry: What 
follows in his evidence is upon the cross: 


exa oi Haye’ en with: 
have not spoken to 


any one.” He after. 
Park, who observed, that one of them must: 


between, you and Ludowick? | His reply. 
is, “ It was all that passed between him and» 


down 


Favorite, given to- a.girl to.go. 
out and get and, he thought I 
must have made a mistake about that bill.’’ : 
He-does not.then proceed to aver that he 


‘| didnot. make amistake, but he leaves Lado-: 


‘nthe morning... When he first came, j 


omor boivilog oa start 


addition?”——* No * 
the that the D..of 
went to Weymouth,'about 10 0’clock at 
ight, 1 was sent outto get @'bill changed; 
gotit changed, andbrought 


evidence of this witness, hig'second: 


ing the 


wards says, that he met-Lufowick inthe 
was. ‘Heisaskedifithat wasalithatpassed! 


me, except hesaid,that I must make a,mis-; 
what | take; that there was a bill 
one moming inhis: presence, of 10l:by: 


Wick'a observations: unreplied to, andit 


é 
< 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| , 3 
aq 
| 
| 
, 
is 


De Tito 


Mere-Street.” 


got it changed ‘at’ 


"Period of the: year) with a: mee, | 


fairiPesult of: histo 


-_rectionof his formerevidence. 


« Did-not' you make ‘Unies: hot: 
Mr. Wardle, speals:to hitn 3 
you wished to alter yoorevidence 


“called upon: Mr. and. Me: | 


Wardle about the bill that reeeived froay:| 
C., atid went andget change for; and| other 


retutaed that ni in thie nee of the: 


1004... but rot certain’! Mrs): 
Ci. were' to be:believed, hetold 
50l. “Whéredid- you get the bill cha 
gotit cha at Mr. B anid: 


gives us atiother'cir-' 
Mrs. C. sayshe told her, that-| 
's hotel, but 
that he hyd catled at Mri Stevens's: and 
could get no‘information from theny;”” he: 
then; finding that Mrs. C.-had told.ue; that: 
Mr. Stevens recollected of the cies. 
tered’ state. 
ment; and asserts, itwhs Mr. 
nian! and > Mrs.° ant. not 


cumstance. 


here tnfortunate, Mrs. Bridg: 4 
ie called and! for sive: 

states, a rent did:come 

(without being’ able to: ascertain: 


not:Change she adds;' that did: not 
see the: mote; therefore lenows’ not the | 


it, bot belidves: hé told her it: 


war for'}00/. This) sit} isthe: history<of | 
the note, dnd‘ apon the! whole; what: isthe | cha 
pri 

pectmg the changing of this ‘whiot 
Was capable ofibeing di orconiiria:: 


which either by the 


own evidenus, or by the 


witness: dj 


| Mrsis @.chad 


it head: been: othekwise, 


therron had der word; 
ri whenos site obtained ity 
atid bat: word the note might have 
beerone whieh himaslf- might have 
furhishedvher with for the 


Mis: Wardte’ Thad | 
done that,’ Whavwras: ‘the of! | 
the Bil you: gow: 


these’ circumstaness,’ have’: 
inet the Dule’s- 
therh js: conclusive against-hey- 
nete; 
‘note: 2001, was changed; ‘her evidence 
is wilfully» false, ‘Taking: dl the eireume 


(As to Mir. Pierson’s evidence, 
Te «his ‘first’ exam mation: he: 
eonfiem: Mrs. but he brings 
‘into question the accuracy of Ladowick 
is called he up Ludowick’s 
| evidence, but d ‘his own; anid inne 
| alteration-of his sto the coufiem Mrs, 
(Cou that there is‘a plain’ 

fadiction'and disprovat of that material 
or the: p ‘fixing upon'tie 
of her having received 
y on account of the excha bes 
itween’ col) Broolie and ‘col.’ ls, 


cisive evidence of Mrs, €.’ soe 
afatse factfor the 

thalice arid'rever 
troying the the ‘Dot of Yu?! 


|| repeat, sit, with confidence, that the! 


this case’ is, not only that: . 
C’sevidence is not:intitled te the:sli 
‘belief; butalso that rhs had 


of her cortapt conduct im’ 
a first, th 


appeals’ to; as confirm e 
thad the Dake lavew ot 
‘this transaction; iv 
witteds whe is called to su 
“her: 
int this ‘cuse;’ she 
im any other:: Hav 
deteeted att’ ac 
to: n 
the: Julies 
dad: penetration of cary 


ere was nothing: elge 


‘thas once cle 
heey by sachi: 


enfavourable to’ 
} from so pollu uted a source. 
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must thereforé be considered: in: fhisniess, 

-he admits thatsobservatior av a! 
Hedsasked; | 


her evidence er, . 
ngand:fash 
nces as‘she u 


fore: Tudowiclt was! called, she 


it oneoh . 


‘there not’ then in this’ case; pregnant des 


that the:circumetande 


ced arid: divotedited 


ti hot: to be: believed 


the aetused! a participa 
practices; carmot: bus: feel 


| 
vid 
| 
F 
_ Gente servant; it would stilb have proved n 
hing that: she ol 


gol, -Gorden’s, made not as a record) of 
office, private memorandum for his 
awn use, better tham he onderstamds:.it 


dearly unde 
selves, nat to have been fi 


a for further enquiry ?-—-but gentlemen 
of 


himself; yet. it is clear that it was. not 
meéant-as a.conchusive refusal ; nay, it was 
by the perties them- 
rejected 


rege 

a field 
the hows gent. had only looked 
which be learned 
cal. B’s services; he would 
bre found shat the fact officer's 
piece ‘before ithe D..of ¥, 
the office of Commander ia 
that offence, 


brouight forwagd: thet in this 


with | 


|e the 


J 


| cond to make: some obsenvatipns on capt. 


Maling’s Case, if.I thought that: 


gent. 

as wholly failing him, He mow; indeed, 
has thoughs. to return to -it; and: it 
sure I should be 

fame-of the house, if I-were te-say'a 
word upon it. ‘The:hon. gent. was wh 
mistakea in all the particulars of 
| be bad been correct, if it had appeared 
— pt: Maling bed been serving 

Gree the -hon. 

pom » instead of being with his 
utterly impossible to; connect: no 
tions vith of 
corruption. 


Passing ‘therefore, 

| capt. Maling’s Case, 
Ae the Case. of col. French’s levy 
cai h peculiarly r the atten+ 
tion of the house, because it is in this case 
that there exists the circumstance/of confir~ 
mation from Taylor’s | evidence, 
which-has.appeared to make so much im> 
pression upon some ~The hon. 
gent.; (Mr. Curwen,) who spoke seeond 
wi evidence iss 
ying to Miss 

evidence; yet when once 


qgainst: the D: of Y., it let.im her 


her ev 
of-. strength w. which 
would not ‘have belonged to it: The hon. 
gent. must-give me leave to observe, thint 
the. reasoning that 
The: suspicion’ raised . 
Mrs: C.’s :evie 


uspected witness it: «Miss 
| ip called as such witness then 
| the hon. gent. 


, si, this of Miss Taylor, 


And: 
{i wil assert; ib not only 
she | stron 


‘but: the only confirmatory’ 
which ‘the: whole case affords to 
assertions of the D. of ¥. being 
with her corrupt. practices. 


pe 


distinctly gave up, 


eeonsiderable part of his 


of 'somé 


to advert to the | 
‘pon the ing of cok Gordon's mags 
upen the original application 
this. exchange.-rHe  telis-us that, by. 4 
words, cannot be aceeded to,”’ notte 
or Mes. was applied she was not 
procure. what could not be had. without 
to. expedite what svas delayed 
| appears-.byi the evidence both 
@pitancy with which. his prejudices 
bim to seize any observations, which p 
|. mise be unfavourable hi 5 
uraigns the fitness of B. for sue 
ps not having been of stand 
‘Mes. prevgous Suspicion, 4 
cass we were relerred 10 dates abd 
‘pamplete ly: refet ed. re t wi 
that; in the spbaequent cases, thangh 


| 

ig 


documents 5) ‘but we have‘ 
im proof, that Mrs:C: réceived consi 


hon. genti-alludes to, pr 


of Chatice, and: carried:on his:business;’as 


deve: it 3, others : perha 
 dbecanse: there seems 


ting that out-of'thé: question ; whois. Miss 


it: make: her amore unsuspected,“a_ 


_, some hesitation, before surrender 


95}. 


That eol.: levy went through all 
Hewitt, thei 

vabof is admitted :to 
‘therefore, I need not? trouble the. 

y'to the! ficial 


derable «sums:of money; both: from: 
‘and capt. Sandon, account 
her supposed interference: withthe: Duke, 
{in favour’ of the, levy; and: 
_ susual, gives us.to understand, that-the D. of 
that “she« did: The | 
amportant part-of the qgse’is:the conversa- 
tion at:which:Miss “Taylor is supposed to 
have: been present, and: which 4s ur. 
the » confirmatory proof ‘of :the 
knowledge:of Mrs. C.’s-corrupt adva 
from this levy. It appears to:me;'sir, I 
that, unless ‘there is somewhat of 
‘a previous prejudice ‘in’ our minds; such gs 


m 
believe. theevidence of. 
there is a: good deal: in‘ thatevidence itself 
_ which should induce.us to'withhold our be- 
dief.. not‘dwe}} uponsthe: cireum- 
stance; that: her: father went name 


‘a.broker,.in ‘Change-alley, ubder that 
-Mamei;:.and yet she,» living: with 
at thetime, says ‘she never knew that’ he 
‘by that name: this: is, indeed, not 

e; and I eotifess:I cannot be- 

‘may -bglievesjt, 
‘thi akes di 
thiscase, makes gentlemen 
to believe am:confident, they would 
not. believe.in:: any other case’: but’! 


Faylor? it-that:she represents her- 
gel ?: She represents herself as having been | 
forthe last ten years, most int attfriend 
Mrs.:C. Does :that inti give. this 
_ chouse ariy high opinion of her character? 


amore, ¢redible witness ? ‘Further, she! has. 
been relieved by Mrs. C. in her‘distress ; 
@he-has. been recently -dependent ‘on her 
wharity. But thengt is.asked, because she 
acquainted. with »Mrs..C., and ‘because 
, She has. been relieve het distresses. 
cher, it follow; she: isnot to be 
-lieved a: witness ? donot say or: con- 
itfurnithes the oceasion.of; some 


by | ruption;:‘upon ‘the . 


us, is' impeached; atid 
quires to be ‘supported: and 
it’then, ‘let’: me ask, from 
friend: ‘of that -witness, ana 
afid therefore most likely to be-under fer + 
infldenee, that such support:can very satis | 
factorilybe' obtained ? notithe evidetgs 
of Miss Taylor under such circu 
rather in want of confirmation 
itself, than capab of ering: ‘ support = 
years, lived, and is still ring in habit 
strictest’intimacy with | 
vicious pri les, of 
character > ‘and: loose - habits of life; but 
| what is‘ most deeply to; be: Jamented and 
‘is; that so connected and 
one: of the worst’ of her 
ng to educate g 4 
stractiess ‘of their mo this; 
sir; sufficient’ of ‘itself ian cher 
credit?! not such a assumed 
bysuch a standing fr 
tised upon the community? To ‘of 
the: quali such ‘conduct, ‘let. any 
ntleman imagine what his feelings would 
if, having ended to: intrust his own 
daughters to her care; to receive their 
catiou; to-de instructed inthose principlesof 
duty which-he would wish to be instilled 
into their minds, he had discovered that: the 
schodl-mistress to ygrom he had in 
them; was ‘the companion, the visitor; 
friend, the dependant, of: Mrs.Clarke 
Gentlemen seem to’ be noting ‘down m 
words;as if if they conceived me to be sayi 
something that was harsh and unfeeling; - 
and we are told, that the cross-examination _ 
of. Miss Taylow has been most:unbecom> 
ing; that‘ proving herself to be 
‘mate; ‘and her parentssto’ be:in pove 
‘school, 
her; and ‘brought upon’ r credi- 
Sir, Miss Taylor brought’ here - 
as> ‘witness, whose. teximony' was 
confirm’ Mrs. Clarke, and ‘to establish, 
falsely establish§-as from=my:conscience |. 
“York ;.-itvwas 
nece ‘to know: who ‘Miss: Taylot was; 
what were’ her ‘connections, ‘what her’ 
bits of ‘life. dn tracing these particulars, 
it tumed out; that her parents were 
had for some time ee de 


‘ani 


- 
iz 
4 
| 
‘ 
a unsi 


sitting in jud 


legitimate, or because her parents were in 


circumstances, yet I would, ask 


any man, if the examination had turned 


otherwise, and if she had appeared to 
be, as.she would haye done. but for this 
cross-examination, the daughter of re- 
spectable parents, in circumstances of 


 credit, we should not have heard her credit 
enhanced, from being so respectably. con- 
nected. . But this, cross-examination has 
‘. gained her school, and involved her with 
her creditors! I am. sorry, fi 

- as much as any man, for the distress of 

- apy fellow-creature, Miss Taylor as well 
. as anyone else; but I cannot believe, that 
cross-examination her school ; 


I feel 


er school that she. 
and companion 


it was enough to ruin 
appeared as the friend 


Mrs. C.;. and confess,‘I cannot bring 
my. mind to lament that Miss Taylor’s 
business. as a school-mistress to youn 


ladies is put an end to. J have some feel- 


- jing for the parents, I have some feeling for 


bsorbed by Miss Taylor. , But supposil 
this event be be deplored than 


Tthinkit is, and that.it had been occa- 
-sioned by. this ‘cross-examination, 
‘ then? is that examination, therefore, to 


be condemned? What, sir, to 


ent in.a case like this, 
and to reserve all our feeling forthe wit- 
nesses, and. to have none for the aceused? 
Is the hon. gent, to be at liberty, in, pur- 


charge’ of corruption against’ h. r. 


“gpon the evidence of this witness; ’ is he 


to be applauded for so doing, and am not 
I to have equal liberty to repel the charge? 
Am I to be condemned,.if, in the pursuit 


of what I, with equal sincerity, think and 


tel to be, the cause of justice; I, shew 


4 


lore we implicitly believe her? Sir, I 


should feel that I was disgracing myself 


in the eyes of this house and of my coun- 


try, if trom any principle of false deli- 


_ Gacy, of morbid sensi ility, as I should 
Consider it, I were to abstain from that 


conduct, as well as from that language, 


which the justice of the case requires; 


I should. be relinquishing, I shoald be 


betraying the cause of the illustrious per- . 
son whom I think totally innocent” of | 


the offences attempted to be charged upon 


=: him, bya conspiracy of malicious wicked- 
hess and falsehood, 


ss and falsehood, if I did not. express 


of, what he. thinks, justice, to found 


who that witness is, what her connections | 


than as infamous conspirators against his 


that will, think Iam gu 
priety in making these observations, 

But s 
ness to be as unexceptionable tas I con- 


| ceive: it thé reverse, What is the sort of 


evidence she gives? Precisely that which’ 
we expect to hear from a witness, who 
comes to speak to a particular fact, with 
| respect to which she has been tutored and’ 
prepared. She states the dry fact to which’ 
she is particularly interrogated, aad knows: 
nothing more. Heranemory is’ quite ac- 
curate as to what she wishes to reniember’ 
—it is a blank else. She" 
tells ‘you that about years ago she’ 
was present at a conversation, in the course’ 
of which, the D. of ‘York made’ use of the’ 
‘words he issu to have used respect- 
ing col. French’s levy: she ‘recollects nio-’ 
thing else of their conversation, ‘which’ 
passed in her presence: she hever'men- 
tioned the conversation ‘to any one, from’ 
that time till within “three ‘weeks or'a’ 


was asked about it by: Mrs, C.: ‘she 


she forgets whether any one was prese 
though it was but the other day; she dt 
not recollect any one circumstance that 
has occurred lately, though she has 80, 
distinct a recollection of this scrap of ‘a 
Is it possible, that any thing can’ be more’ 


is it possible that there can 


| Can the house. feel justified in fixing the 
charge of corruption on the D. of York, 
upon’ such“evidence, from a witness con- 


her, ‘ad’ Miss ‘Taylor is? 
how extremely improbable it is, thatthe 
D. of York should have used these words; 
to use them, in the presencé’of this wo- 
be so indiseréet ‘ds to have put himself 
so’ far in the power of ‘Miss i 

evidence (Mrs. C's) tb. dops 
pear: to, have conversed before any 


know some: 


month before she was examined, when she’ 
gets how Mrs. C. introduced the subject 


less credible? Would it not render ‘sus. 
pected the most unblemished witness? -—— 


nected with Mrs. C., ad dependent es 


at least in. the sense’in which ie’ isiqnade 


“body would. that a witness was | myself in terms, which I consider appli- 
pare be “believed she was not | cable to the conduct’ and chatacter of’ 


honour and his character. | am sure there se 
is. no rational and mind, 
ilty of any impro~ 


conversation which passed four years‘ago. 


‘these whom I can view inno other light, 


upposing the character of iwie 


uspicious than such nay, Sir, 


man: how unlikely it is, that he shoyl@ 
Ta lor, 3 
whosé presence, as a s from: erowh 


subject relative to military transactions.’ # 
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a- 
¥ i 
pe 
‘ 
~ 
a 
| 
| 
— 


because itis imagined 
if th conversation had been invented 
Lhave been more pointed, and it 
woul have ere to 
Pecunia rofit whic was de- 

oe ‘oly shews that Mrs, C. knows better how. 
a ‘witness,, than the ntlémen 
who so 


wo 


e diffi- 
of believing that the D uke said these 
Words in, b in_her be pemiotely as, 
r to the of Mrs, 
t it woul d have been 

they had more ire 

n to, ieve 


oy 1S 


to 


jut was, th ‘Conversation ? 

col, French be 

me ly about the levy 

some- 

« How 

8. she that 

Re Pench must nied 

his levy too.” sir, is this pr 
 hable, is it possible? If if the Duke 

mC har in which it 

erstood, wo red, 


wither, t she | was to have Teceived 


question re- 


on and 
and, . ‘as “it “had failed, abe 


of cutting levy ; 
herished the means 


future, emi and not foolish! 
ken this.golden egg, Col. French ha 


her more money in to the 
;.and of cour ie ad 


ou; 


have d 


, Taylor’s pe Pe 


ole engagement | 


well be “doubted: 
assed ‘pe 
s levy in 
can be believed upon sich testimony, that’ 
she’ could ‘have present at ‘cone’ 


versation so unguarded, and so improbable,’ 
as she describes ; if any passed at all} how 


‘easily might words be introduced; or 
Wi have altered thie w 
effect of it; and that’ Mrs. 


Miss Taylor, is capable of having'sd ak) 
tered it, and that it is more probable that! 
she ‘should Have done and concerted 


that alteration ‘with Mrs. C., tha that thé* 


such language with such’ meaning, 

les do, myself, believe. 
Bat this Case is supposed 

| p proof of corru against the 
of Y:; the hon. gent. conterids, that it 


was manifests glect which, 
r. 


incapacitates h. from any 1 


filling his hig Woffice. ‘It isim uted to 
nee, that after ithad comeéto 


as @ high © 
his. knowledge, that every 
col. French cost the country 
should still have petmitted that ley 
on. Now, ‘ir, it should be reco 
that the whole of this inquiry 
out of a complaint made, not 
French, but by him.’ In his letter of ‘the 
15th January, 1805, he complains of 
severing hostility to his levy = 


man raised 


on the’! 
ferred to lord Catheart, by 
col, ‘Gordon ; ‘this brought from 
Taylor’ defence of his conduct, 
in which, undou , mahy great come 
aints.ate made col. an 
n which, the atnount of the éxpence p 
man is. jiated at 1508. But,’ it does 
eat, whatever may “have been 


a letter from 


French’ s conduct, and the ill ‘suc 4 


his levy, in other respects, that he w: 
far well founded in b complaint, that he 
had not had the benefit ‘which he was 
entitled to, undér. his letter of service. 


ny. conver! 
on the subject of “cdf 
er presence, but it'héver 


San., this is re= 


Duke should, in Ker presence, have 


te 


co 


On ‘the 20th Feb. col. Gordon returns’ thie: ig 


Duke’s answer the ‘Feport, in which ane 
swer Tay it is given to the motives 
n, ylor; ‘but col, Gordon’ adds, 


ertain! ly. appears, ‘that a premature juc 
ment had been formed on the proba 
aig: 0 “exertions of col. French, 


that the terms of his ee letter of 
were riot allowed him. Tam 
ther mmanded to transmit ‘to’ aie 


a letter which the Comm 
“instructed the Inspector- 


Conduit of the of York. 
te) 
‘ 
4 
in_her presence, 
who, Pierson the butler says, never ‘ 
7 
4 
| 
=. 
Be, 


rench.; and should. it rs.. Clar 
ity, cole French should fail, in, the.| 2d notice ig. given-throp 


hitelocke, of h,. haying, 
of .h. h, to. communicate 
that ‘lis man. refer to the language of gen. 


to | subject into consideration ; and let fo 


locke’s and then Jet him 
col.) French, that, « unless a very consider will always be reco 


gablei shall take lace in the num- was, owing to. the ,expence of 
ee recruited .prior to il next,: recruiting serjeants, and ew men 
h, will. fee] himself at the time been 
ugh-some more men were recruited, as iscontinge i very: cons. 
ne by the return from Ireland, yet | siderable, increase should. sot place 
number was not sufficient to justify | within. a limited ted period, On the 11th 
continuance. On the 11th» April, a |: April, formal aintis made by 
complaint. was. made to the. inspector- of | ruiting servi 
general of the recruiting service, of the | on very. 
misconduct of the temporary serjeants be- fers Whitelc 
longing to the levy in the London district ; | communicates to col. Gorin, that he bag 
etary at war to ue this levy. | respect to the levy, res it 
These, Sir, are the facts and she dates of | be given.up. 


this transaction. what is the language. of she of the 
‘The fact which thehon. gent, principally | of b. rh, on the subject 
; adverted to, as that whjeh gent pr have oc--| D. of Y. is to he presumed to be peed 
oned the. immediate discontinuance | because he did 
she lery 5 the. com: of more. violence. there 
Lalo that fact, sir, would, in my opi- which the D. of Y. pal haye said 
person rather | could have given a stronger plexion 
to Paypal “the vy alittle longer, than to give | to his disapprobation ? .Or, was there any 
st at, that time, ? because | thing thatcalled upgn him to have recourse 
ole, or at least a great, of all | to. more violent measures, or to adgpt 
expence of the. machinery, if I may so | different ot expression, 
for carrying this levy into | that which is tq be in his letter ihe 
: ready been incurred. The | the Secretary at War? js. dated a 
had taken jplace; —* Sir, as it appears by the retura 
expence of these appointm Lapua col. French and capt, Sandon’s joint-levy, . 
_ at the commencement of the levy, and | that.it.is Dot 
before it could. proceed. Now, suppose | might have been expected, ahd a8. the inspec- 
. the. levy, instead of being stopped of the recruiting service hag 
been that the conduct of the. 
closed. .at the end.of one month, there serjeants of 
can be no doubt haw in. tke Lon district, is highly 
the public, in proportion. te and detrimental.to the 


men raised, would. have been in- ty, an 

approve of this levy being forthwith OF ie 
ig | continued, agreeable to a clause. of i, 
letter of service to that effect; and I, hare 

therefore ‘to. request, that the 

| informetion may given to col. Frey 

ordered a.communication: to 

the of the forces. in Ire 

and the anapectar- genera of the 


a 
‘ore 
- 
ic 
whic 
colt; 
co}. 
; 


if 


advantage in another shape; 


-Fenewal of the levy. 


ing: ‘service ‘on the These ‘are 
the expressiong—in my opinion the | 
expréssions—in which the D 

@Bnounces his determinativn to discontinue | 
Jevy. | Is there any ‘thing in this lan- 
gaage, that should indice ‘the ‘least ‘suspi='| 
of the D. of Y. intending’;to favout' 
ol; French? ‘Ought ‘not ‘the ‘suspicion’ 

be’ the other way the D. of} 

Was conscious that col.’ French ‘and’ 


knew that, be had ‘been cor- 
1,300), of their money, bee 


turned ‘them’ adrift’ ’in 
fig "Would he not'have given |, 
em some com sation for de- 


-agcount, of the” pif opi, the 
ofthe thal t should be ‘dis- | 

tinued. “Bat ‘still: some’ promotion, | 


have'been afforded: to those concer 
its) and to the 


me, 


ery man ‘who | 
if the D. of Y. had 

been’ ‘sensible, that he was parti¢ip in| 

‘corruption of ‘Mrs: that those 
ersons must have known of it, he would 
have done something forcol. French | 

capt: Sandon, with’a: view to the alle- 
of their:disappointment? whether, | 

in? short; he woul have cut-down their 


, hopés‘at once, and have turned them forth; | 


manner to: -provoke them’ by the na- 
tural impulse ‘of their irritated feelings, to 
‘afford the means’ of his: “detection, and-to 
"expose his corruption ?-Yet4t is true, that 

- ‘after this levy was discontinued, there was 
an application ‘on-the part of col: French 
and capt. Sandon, for a modification and 
- They wished for an 
‘of making the trial again; 
but the of Y.'positively vefused’ his 
nt; and I mast“léave the ‘house’ to 
rmine, whether this was the’ conduct 


ie ‘of # man who had ‘any cause to fear the 


of the persons whose applica- 
tions “he refused ?’ With’ respect'-to ‘the 
Papert of gen. ‘Taylor, it isfair'to observe, 


the officers of the ‘dislike: this | 


of récruiting for general ‘service, “as 
 €ontra-distinguished from ‘regimental re- 
‘yet-it is ‘materially essential to 


| 


should g ons iid 
‘curiig men ‘at thé. time wWe@ 
“to, being’ ‘considered, no one 
posed’ to deny the: which existe? 
Tor thus recruiting men'for genéral service: 
“It was that col 
appears to bave been successful ‘in a” 
wee levy: should have and that hi 
| offer should have been accepted, to raise 
‘mumber men’ by ‘general ‘levy’ at’ thiy 
period; and the offer'having 
accepted on ‘given ‘terms, it’ 
‘and essential to justice, that cok’ 
. French should have the opportunity ‘of 
making his’ exertions, with 
vantage which’ the’ Letter of Servite 
allowed to’ him. the whole, then, 
‘feel that as‘upon a due examic 
nation ‘of ‘this case,‘ there is ground - 
|| for imputing to hy any knowledge ‘of 
Mrs.’ -C.’s ‘corrupt practices; so neither 
does ‘it any ground whatever ‘a 
tin im an ne, 
the itera of thie: 
us, is the Case of Major Tényn; and 
cannot help observing, that: there is ‘no one 
Case ‘ationgst all the charges, in whith the 


whole ‘pr of the transaction appearsto 
be mire’ demonstrably uniform, regular, 
and official: originating in a most-respec* 


table ‘and natural source of application, ss 
and effected under circumstances in which 
the idea ‘of the influence ot Mrs. °C., or of 
any one else; is most’clearly and satisfac 
torily negatived and excluded. It arises 
not only of the recommendation 
ong officer,’ ‘but that general officer the 
ther of maj. ‘Ton was’ well and 
favourably ‘re but: for time was 
hot successful. length it succeeds, but — 
when? and how, Does it succeed ‘on 
C.’s .application? “Unquestionably” ‘not 


French, 


Col. 'Gordon tells ws, that when it wasin 


contentplation that there should be a 
increase ‘in the afmy, not less ‘than’ “fifty. 
battalions; I -veceived: orders,” he’ says, 
“from the Commander in Chief, to 
pare‘a list of the senior officers of the army, 
of each rank, and'to take their names ro 
the book of where the 
had: been noted.”” In consequence of 
‘cotnimarid ‘he “did a list: ‘maj. 
Tonyn’s ‘name ‘was: 
fifty-thtee appointed to majorities ; 
them’ ‘were ‘twenty-nine’ captains 
99: capt. was ar 1795, 
| Senior to him 


re 
4 
were to furnish 2,000. to the D. of 
¥. and his mistress? “It may, perhaps, be 
4 thatiafter the complaints’ whic 
3 
- 
¢ 
al 
: 
5 
4 
| 


fire kept back by capt. 


$rose out of the'riature of the case. “Maj. 
appointment went off with the 
fest’; was part of the’ general arrange- 
ment? “Any’ measure which “shotld have 
fad ‘for its object either ‘to forward’ or 
» getard the*promotion of maj. n, would 
It‘ appears in a 
to: Mrs. t have | 
ouniiecessary‘on, maj, Tonyn: 
Ifhe did ap this intriguing women, in 
-@onsequetice’ of her falsely pretending ‘and 
inducing’ him'to believe t that she: 
the means of influencing the Commander 
in Chief, ‘it only shews that: he was weak 
énough''to’ be ‘grussly imposed upon 
her. i it is proved, 
3 fact whieh does not admit of the remotest 
possibility of doubt, that his’ promotion 
~ would’ have taken’ place, and did actually 
take place,‘ without’ any other application 
than that of ‘his ‘éwn’ father.’ Can’ then 
this house, upon the evidence of such infa- 
"Mous witnesses as have appeared at its bar; 
can. it,- upon ‘any evidence it has heard, 
suppose for one moment,’ that ‘h.’r. h., 
determined upon the ‘promotion’ of 
onyn,’ upon ‘such ‘clear: ds, 
lent ‘himself to the’ disgraceful 
of fabricating ‘a ‘note ‘to induce 
Maj. Tonyn ‘to ‘believe’ that tie “would 
tither retard eet lerate his promotion, 
according as’ otiyn did’ of did not 
leave the st oF the hands of his 
‘for’ the’ ‘benefit of Mrs. Cl? it 
in the scope of human imagination to | 
that if he could have been’ so base. 
‘aS to’have done this, he'shiould have com- 


‘mitted himselfby'a written note, to'make 


from the mann in which i it. 
‘Sandon, and at 
Tetigth extorted from” him;’ has” ‘naturally 
‘excited much’ attention and ‘these’ cir- 
‘cumstarices have possibly given it’dn inr- 


» This note, from 


4 cee which would hot otherwise have 


ngedto ‘it:! “It is said to' have’been 
the Duke of York: himself, is 
‘Farquhar, ‘the name ‘by. 
which h. r, h. frequently ‘addressed 
letters to Mrs. €.; ‘and it-is sealed ‘with’ his. 
‘seal:. The words of it ave; receiv- 
| “Tonyn’s -business | 
‘as’ it is. “God bless. you.” 


‘written 


the proof of writing, it-dees: 


sHot‘festy certainly/ on Mrs. €:’s' eviderice || 


‘ott conversant in h’s imitation? 


character of hand-writing all think it sane 
like’ his hand’: ‘one ‘only (General Brown- 
rigg) says he does not believe it to be’ his, 
Bot still I think we’ have strong and pre 
nant evidence to ‘induce ‘us to/pause, before 
we do conclude that it is his hand-writin 
The house is too well aware that there 
such a thing as forgery, as successfal al for 
gery ; but, in order that the forgery should 
succeed, it is necessary that the 
| whose objett is deception and fraud, should 
beable closely to imitate the hand-writing, 

‘which the fradd/is' be effected, and 


& 


feo 


parties to" be: impdsed ‘upon; unless: 


forgery is well executed, it can i 

on no-one. Als the howse not aware 
Mrs: C. has had’ the, infamous audacity 
boast at its ‘bar ‘of the” 

which she can imitate the’ 

others? how she has a@ilmitted that 
could imitate the Duke's. Does it recollect 
to what a dangérous’ extent ‘this aban- 


doned' woman is gited with the faculty of 


adopting her hand-writing tothe style and 
inr which gthiete write ? Does it ad- 
vert to ‘thé very im tcl 

that she had the letters of the D. of Y. 
‘constantly 5 
her intention to write @ short note which 
should ‘have: every appearance” of his 
hanid-writing, how easy was'for a person 
oPhér ability to'lexecute her design ? 

among the notes'of h. which’ 
given in at the table, there appears one or 
‘two in which the very words‘in this note 
about’Tonyn dre introduced ; 
only tolook at ‘the words; ‘which would 
answer her p at she had only to 
select ‘and copy those” particular’ notes 
which would furnish her with’a on 
to imitate? Can the bouse'contemplate all 
these facilities which Mrs: Clarke possess- 
ed in so eminent'a degree, and not ‘enter- 
‘tain even more than a doubt,’ as to the fact’ 
of this being the note of the D. of ¥. ?dt 
does stand undoubtedly in evidence as a 
pieée' of” paper, on which there’ is hand- 
‘writing’ ‘toa ‘small éxtent'simiilar® to the 


before her's and that if it was 


thand-Writing of the D. of Y. ‘The contra- 
‘dictions in’ the’ évidence, as to’ the* fact, 


‘ought to make one pause. “I'am ready'to 


admit,;-that upon the testimony 


“nésses, who have been called from'ithe 


Bank and Post-office, to state their opinion ~ F 


of the authenticity of this note, the balarice. 
of the ‘evidence’ is’ in favour'of its being 


‘thé hand-writing of thé'D. of ¥.;butisit 


‘not possible that the’ witnesses 


"There 


‘wai! the 


‘have 
the closeness ‘of! Wie 


| 
«ee 
at 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| a 
| * 
i 
| 
4 
= 
| I 
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this house .in hesitating, before -i 
@pmes to.any conclusion upon its authen- 
sulgiielity 5 ‘as however, I cannot disguise from 


ofthe note, it ismecessary to examine 
evidence “which. we have 


erpre 
ou recollect the purport the 
— I forget what it 

{how this note,..w meations a stop to 
yon le in the idea.of its going forward 


should go 

What do you. understand by the. « ex- 
it,.shalf. remain, as, it is?” seq 

mot understand. it, . I_ myst con- | 

. is. Mr. Sandon’s account of 

ge As 40,;Mrs. understanding of shis| the 

note, mote; if it was.a forgery, she would not! 


of it; and she.tells us, she -has.not! 


from the Duke of York, thet it, was aj. 
‘fitapossible for ber ever to bave let 
of his come into the hands of.capt.| . Connected with thisnote, itis 

~ at the time. when Sandon yon Sandon, which appears among ¢apt. . : 
wed, Mrs. Clarke was.in danget|-don’s letters, in page 378 of 
dosing the money :—-Could:ahe. have latter 
that circumstance she had:| beam written by Mrs. C. from Weybridge, 


mpon. the subject of it. Capt. Sandon, | the 


house may not. be disposed.tp 


upon, 


we have.nothing to refer to 


which comes same: 


and. then again, that it w, 


"prove to. yn, that if he took.a 
money, be would lose his 


exjernal to explain 


with which we are furnished. | 


not go | is wholly unintelligible ; 


by the wit, 


nesses, increase rather than remove red 
difficulty. of understanding it. If yop 


cannot refer to.any.evidence which. is.tg 


prove. when the: note was used, or for what 
purpose it was written, you. let 


Imaginations loose; you may. 


invent, any e planation of it; vt that will i 
be it will conjecture 5. 


and it.1s. not. upon 
house. will convict the 
man whatever, 

But 


ana 


motion wag in the Gazette, 


| thas, maj. 


Tonyn’s promotion was on 


other letter 


says he received the note from 
wiedge any recl-| has 


107]. Mancn 8." 1600.—~ Conduct of he 
minds. of. parsons. who were. sor | Tonya, for the 
wi the hand-writing of-h, r. b, | money, and-had. receiged this-pote. in | 
Brownrigg does not. think jit, is his’ 
hainly is, 
4 Dat il .does appear thal the im- 
pression.of. the house upon the direct evi- 
| 
the note,”? and produced. it to 
 ##_ -then-says, he-wes indaced to wait three or 
|. another part, he gives.a direct con- 
of July. itis thereiore ptter 
$he slightest Fecohecuion OF such 2 | thet ony. whish 
q that.she was so careful of the notes she re-|| from Muys..C. in that cover, could jheve 


the“Tetter has its’ 
_ He has ordered him (capt: Tenyn) to be 
and: is fearful it will be ere 
fie'can’stop it; he will be at the office to- 
morrow, and,’ if not too stop it. 
He assured me’ it was entirely to: 
nie’ that he ‘thought to de 
putting him where two Majors had left, 
_ Astlett and Bligh, and he would of course’ 
be two steps higher.’ hope ‘to'see ‘you 
‘tomorrow, when you will be able'to give 

_ whe'the answer. from Tonyn. shall be in’ 
towt about five.’—Now, ‘sir, this inform: 

- ation, which she pretends to give; is fa'se. 
‘There’ was no regiment from which majors 
Astlett ‘arid Bligh had been removed. It 

thnst. Have been therefore mere invention’ 
‘t@itipose Sandon and Tonyn, er both 
for the moment, to induce.them the more 
readily to believe that she had been instru- 

“in precuring the « appointments’ 
ffom ‘the Duke. “But how can you apply 
this letter to the ndte in question ? Th 
words of the note are, “ Ihave received’ 
your note, and Tonyn’s business shall 
remain as it is.” The letter which T have 
just ‘read, from Mrs. Geto Sandon, was 
‘written on Thursday the 17th; it was sent 

_ by'the Twickenham post, and received ‘in 
town’ the same evening’; and she says in 
it that she is to be in town ‘at five’o’clock 
the nextday. ‘The D- of:'Y. was to go to 

: the office on Friday, ‘to try and stop the 
promotion. It is not stopped. ‘If this 
note then was Written at this time, * tt 
shall retain a8 it is”? must ‘mean that it 
should go on. But this would be inconsis- 
‘tent with ‘the for if he went 
tthe ‘office“under a promise to stop it, 
“| __ atid found he’ could not, that it was too 


~ 


saying, your hote 
would have referred to their conversation 
and hot to a note Which 
bon this*Supposition, could héeyer have 
the evidéhce, ‘therefore, which we 
have the means of applying to this note, 
leaves it wholly” : 


unexpl ‘hot only 


| upon the house, in all fairies and 


} my mind disable ‘me from’ forming @ ¢or- 


utterly inconsistent witht at explanation 

if we are to endeavour then to oe = 

by conjectare.; if- we are’ te let our ima-. 
ion loose upon the subject, without 

either written evidence of parole evidence’ 


to assist us';-we thay invent an‘interpre- 


tation which may’ render it — iad 


| nocent. Mrs. C., wanting to upon. 

capt. Tonyn,; may have pretended tothe... 
Duke that he was°an old friend of 
and: that she had seen him, and‘found 
he had heard some story which hadialarm-:" = 
ed him, lest the’ promotion which 
had promised him was‘to’ be 
was extrer about it, “OME 
there is no ‘for this‘a.arm; merely’ 
write che note about it: if you 
only say that ‘his business shall’ remains 
it it will Duke, on 
the receipt of her'note;may Wave retarned 
the answer in ‘question. Ido 


justice, if they areto*help outthisevidence 
by their imaginations, t6 
manner. but that whiclr shall convert it'by 
conjecture into the'proofof guilt. 
But whatever may be ‘the meaning : 
this note, that it should have been twisted 
into of a criminal participation on 
the part of the D. of Y.-in' Mrs. C.’s cor- 
rupt practices, that it should have been ‘ta- 
ken up with that impression by the ‘hon. 
gent. who spoke last, does indeed astonish’ 
me. - ‘That, if it is theshand-writing ‘of the 
D. of Y., it ‘afford evidente ‘of his 
subject of capt. Tonyn’s promio- 
reproving her, for writing 
subject, must undoubtedly’ be ad- 
mitted: But what'crime, public ot private, is 
there ‘ih such a circumstance? ' ing, a8 
the Duke must have done,the regularcouse 
through which that’ promotion’ had‘been 
obtained, could ‘he possibility “Wave - 
ected ‘that, by telling’ her’ thatthe 
| business should remain as it was, he could 


= 


= 


g | be furnishing her with aty means!of prac- — 
tising any fraud, or procuring ‘ny ‘pecu- 


niary ‘advantage? Unless the prejadicesof - 
rect judgment, I am’ confident 
Case is utterly destitute of ‘ev 
which constitute'a charge 
Duke’of York.) 
There still remain, sir, other 


| which T feet it to be my indispensable duty as 


to qbserve; ‘I'tonfess indeed, ‘that I feel 


* 


atvall, events, before the house rises, be. 


‘should recommend to be pursued 


to him, in the following, words: 


adjourn, I certainly-am ready to.accede:to. 


of€the question, and the course which I 


thinle it absolutely end indi 
this case; that the house should decide ex- 
cence... I. shoyld propose 
leave out all,of it; but.the:word « that,” 


charges having been brought 
of York, imputing.to h. r..h., the 
crimes. of personal. co 

 execution.of his office of 
Chief, and of. criminal connivanceat cor- 


© this house; after the fullest and most. at- 
© geported to this house, from the Commit- 


duct at th 
ground for charging h. r. h.,.in the } 


2 ) @mander in Chief, with the personal cor- 


pre therein-disclosed.”, 


‘it isthe sense. of ‘the house, that,.I. should 
not. proceed at this time, but that we should. 
its wish; but.at the same time, I should 
be.able to go on, if that should.be its plea- 
sure.—( No !—Adjourn, adjourn!) I should, , 


desirous of stating the view which I take 


According:to what I. have said, I should 
nsably ne-. 
cessary,' under all the circamstances of 
ilt..or inno- 
refore, @s.an 
’ Amendmentto the hon, gent.’s Address, to 


_pressly,: the question -of. 


for the his motion 
for an Address into'a Resolution.. I would 


« forward in this house, against-h.r. h. the 


corruption in. the 
in 
practices with respect to the army; 
«and this house having referred the 
“charges to the investigation of a Com- 
mittee of the whole house; and: havi 
“¢ carefully considered the evidence col- 
lected and reported by the said Commit- 
tee, this house feels itself called upon.to, 
“ pronounce distinct and direct  opi:. 
*.nion, upon the.said charges of personal 
corruption and criminal connivance.” . . 


. . would:then propose a Resolution. ex-.| 
pressive, of our opinion, that there /is.no. | 


to. charge h. r. h. with the crimes 
Resolved,,.That. it is. the opinion, of 
« tentive consideration of all the evidence 


“tee appointed te. enquire into the con- 
h. r. b. the D. of York, that there 


*.execution.of: his official duties, as Com- 
against him in that 
detitence: or-with any connivance at the 

“corrupt and infamous practices which 

_ the house should agree to this Re- | 

golation ; if they should think that the evi- 
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which I draw from itenithe: chargevef com, 
in my opinion, be still necegsary,,inrespect. | 
fealingn of this house. We onght not. to 
y unnoticed, that.which. we. 
chad proved.,at our. bar; and which, as 
we cannot but lament it most deeply,sowe, , 
ought not to omit to 
‘it, ..The hon, gent.,.indeed;from the ad- 
‘dress which he. has moved, appears to.be; 

‘of: opinion that,even if there has been.no,' ff 
corruption on the part of h, r.h.,yetthat. 
‘we. ought to press for his removal. . N 
sir, there entirely from 
hon. gent.. When I consider..the services: 

of the royal. duke}; the services which he. 

has for so long a period been renderingto, _ 
the army. of this, country: when Icon. 
‘sider that we cannot regsonably hope that: 
the country could, be supplied with.an, 
officer who would.be able to allahe, 
important functions of that high situation, 
so usefully to the public r. h.; Ido, 
think that we should be doing an act.of 
great injustice to the country, if we were, | 
to remove him, unless under circumstances, — | 
which rendered his removal necessary.—. 
But address, to-remove him, 1 admit.we 
must, if his conduct has been; criminal. . 
But if there has been no.corruption‘inhis, | 
conduct, no connivance at.the corruption 
of another, no.official guilt; we mayex-, 
press our concern and regret at’all those, 
circumstances relating to Mrs. C,’s 
-nection.with hb, r, h., in such a,manner 
may be consistent with what isdue.toour, 
own characters, without necessarily bri oe 
ing. upon the. public the loss which bis, 
remoyal from office would occasion...But, - 


t is obyious, that, if to prevent his te-, | 
moval, be an object which we 
look to, we must so express ourselves 
not-to render his continuance in office Imm 7 
possible. ‘The mode:in which 1 conceive, ~ 
we may.obtain this object, is, by adopting, 
an address to his majesty, which shall firs “| 
| inform: him that we have come toacom {| . 
clusion of our are satisfied of 
That an humble Ad ress be, presented 
to: his majesty, humbly representing | 
his majesty, that in consequence 
“ rious charges against the conduct of 
@r. h. the D. of York, in the office of | | 
« Commander,in. Chief -of his majesty’ 
army, his faithful Commons thought it 
| their indispensable duty, without loss ob - 


A 


ion | time, to enquire into,the same inthemost 


many: ‘imembers.)—If, ‘sir, 
| 
j 

then pr Resoluti res 

propose a ution expressive of the 
house, that they should. so 
decid he auéstion—as follows: 
4 

: | 
@ence before them justifies the conclusion 
; 


@ after the “most ‘diligent and attentive 
_. consideration of the evidence, by which | 

- «those charges have. been attempted to 

supported, his - majesty’s faithful 

« Commons, considerin 


“the many salutary 
© tions which have beenintroduced into the 


* under the notice of the 


solemn ‘and: public manner ; and ‘that, | 


the deep and 
“lively. interest which his majesty must: 


«naturally feel, in any enquiry into the: 
a person in so high and re- 


sponsible an ‘office, as that: of Com- 


mander ‘in Chief, more: especially when 


«that person is so neatly. rel to his 


“majesty; have felt it:their duty.to lay 


« before his majesty the following reso- | 
“ lution, expressive of their opinion upon 


“this enquiry.” 


'. Then, after inserting the resolution which 
T have read, expressive of our conviction 
of h: h.’s innocence, I would: propose 


the Address should proceed as follows : 
_o And his majesty’s: faithful Commons 


« think it their duty further to state to his 


' § majesty, that whilst this house has seen 
with satisfaction, in the course of this en- 
 quiry, the exemplary -regularity and 


* method with which the business of the 
« Commander in Chief has been conducted 
*¢ under the direction of h. r. h. ; and also 
and efficient regula- 


“ army, during his command of .it; some 
* of which regulations have been speciaHy 
* directed to prevent'those very abuses, 
* which have in this enquiry been brought 
couse of Com- 
mons; they could not. but feel the most 
“ serious regret and concern, that a cun- 
“nexion should ever have.existed, under 


“the cover of -which, transactions of a. 
highly criminal and disgraceful nature | 


« have carried on, and that: an op- 


. “portunity has been afforded, of falsely 
; . and injuriously coupling with such trans- 


“actions the name of h. r. h., whereby 
“the integrity of his conduct in the dis-: 


charge of the duties of his high office has 
“been brought into question: that: it 


“however, a great consojation to this house, 
“ to observe the deep regret and concern 
«which h.r.h. has himself expressed on the 
* subject’ of that connexion ; as from the 


“expression of that regret on the part of 


“hb.r.h., this-house derives the confident 


© assurance, that h. r..h. willhenceforth 
‘invariably keep in view that bright ex- 


‘ample. of virtuous conduct, which the 
uniform tenor of his majesty’slife, during: 


the course of his whole reign,:has afford- 


“ed to all his subjects, and which has so: 


“much endeared his majesty to’ the affec-. 


Vou. XH, 
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of and description of 
Such, sir, is the course which I should. 
recommend to the house,. instead of the 
Address by the hon. gent., to re- 


move h.r. h. from his-office : 


thus put the house;in possession of what: 
intend to submit to it, I shall now yield to» 


“its impatience, and I move, sir, that we: 


do now adjourn.—Adjourned.. 

[Cat or Houss.} Lord Folkestone: 


moved, that the order of the day-be read: 


for calling over the house, which being’ 
done, he moved, that the. house be.cal 

over to-morrow, as there was.a probability 
that the business would not close to-night. 


_ Mr. Beresford: said,.if not, he 


thought it unnecessary tovhave the call of: 
the hanging overthe heads of the 
members if not: carried: into. execution. 
The Irish: gentlemen were under the: 
cessity of returning to the Assizes, and if 
the noble lord persisted, he must allude ta’ 
the Union, the business of grand juries in: 


Ireland, the state of the roads, and other, - 


 waeserorpe which it would take him three 


ours to explain. ‘The call was unneces- 
sary, as it was evident, gentlemen did not 


to shun their business. 
Mr. Fuller thought the call unnect ! 


from the attendance in the house below ~ 


and above stairs. 


Mr..Gastoyne wished. to understand, if it 


was the intention of the noble lord thatthe 

Call was to stand for Monday ntxt.; if so, 

he would take the sense of the house. __ 
Lord Folkestone said, he had no such in- 


tention—The motion was then put, and — 


the house was ordered to be called over: 

[Conpuct or tHe Duxe or York,] The 
order of the day being read, for resuming 
the adjourned debate on the Evidence 
taken before the Committee, respecting the: 


Conduct of h. r. h. the Duke of York, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer: resumed. 
his speech. . After thanking the house for 
the indulgence which had. been afforded to. 
him by the adjournment, and after 
recapitulating the points of the Case which 
he had observed upon the day before, and- 


making-some additional observations. on. 


col. French’s Levy, he.proceeded . as.fol-. 


lows: 


now proceeding to examine, will be found: 
todeserve the attention of the. 
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‘mean tosay that you 
tion for him?” 


Master atthe 
rack-Master-General, I believe.” « Did 


cok Shaw; and 2001. 


make: any 


and that Tought 
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house wish- particularly. to direct’ 


that attention to the evidence Mrs. 
this charge; because. it wi ar 
thas etely falsified by 


not:merely that there is reason to deubt of | 
_ her truth, but there: is distinct and fall | 
 evidence-of her falsehood. She states, that 


_ col. Shaw promised her a remuneration of 


1,000. in. the event of his obtaining a si- 


tuation upon the staff; that he wished to 


be colonel of the Manx Corps in the Isle 

of Man, where his father had been deputy 
* governor. She is then asked, « Do you 
lied forthis situa- 
She says, « Yes, I did; 
but there were stronger claims in another 
quarter.” Herexamination thus continues: 
« Did you then: 


that?” . That whichhe now holds.” 
Do:youlmow what thatis?” « Barrack- 
Cape‘of Good ;  Bar- 


receive airy pecuniary consideration 


© Yes; I did.” What did youreceive ?” | 
5001?’ “ Do yourecollect how you re- | 


ceived that money?” « I had 3001. from 
ht by some: 


man; I understood it wasa of Coutts’s, 


not positive, and on that account. 


had a great mind to send it back again, 
thinking it would be ‘made public?” 
«Were you satisfied this 500l.?” . 
“No, wasnot.”” Inconsequence of your: 


"mot being ‘satisfied with the 500/., did you 


complaint th the Com- 

mander “Yes, I.did.’* « What 
was the consequence of such complaint?” ' 
r. said,he had told: me all atong, that 
Thad a very-bad sort of a: man to deal with, | 
to have been more care! 

ful, and that he would immediately ‘put: 
him upon-haif-pay.”” «Do you know 
whether major Shaw was put upon half-» 
pay; in consequence of that?’ He:sent 


- me several‘letters, complaining, but I did 


_ not trouble: myself much with reading 
them: one of the letters ] gaveinto-night, 
Tbelieve. I thought him already'too well 

for his conduct to me.?’—This is her: 
evidence with respect to col. Shaw: so that: 
the:house may observe, that she confirms 
the statement of the hon. gent., in his: 


opening, that imvconsequence of 


having been: inted in receiving : 
‘the money she expected from. col. Shaw,’ 
and: which he had promised ‘her, she com- 
‘plained to the Commander.in Chief, who 


thereupon reduced. him to pay. 


for any other situa- 
tion for him??? ¢ mt did.” « What was | 


of the army did not warrant his’ 


: 


to the: further. 
she says, she paid no attention to it be. - 
cause she consi that person to -haye: 
beew already:too wellused. 

Now, sir, if the house will indulge mig: 


prove. that this letter of col. Shaw, the very’: 
decument which she brings forward, and: 
refers to as part of her story, is utterly 
consistent with the story she relates. Her: ‘ 
story is, that in Consequence of col. Shaw’s:. 
failure to his promise, she had go’ 
him put upon half-pay: Is it possible that’ 


resentment, to implore her forgiveness,’ 
and a renewal of her kindness, would take 
no notice of his offence ? would he take no 
notice of his obligation, under his former! 
promise, when he is offering fresh terms? _ 
would he not have said, I have broken my: 
faith ; you have done me no more than 
justice; but forgive me, I will. pay you’ — 
the 500/, Bevhaps it will besaid, he could: 
not afford it: but that is notso. Heofs’ — 
fered her more than what he owed her. : 
according ‘to: story, is present’ 
letter offers her 3001. per annum. Woukt 
ihe not have pointed out the superior value’ 
of the new offer? pay, would he not, in-* 
stead of a new offer, have begum at least’ 
iby undertaking to,pay what was due under’ 
the former? But letter contains no” 

| offer of the kind ; it promises her $00/.:a' 
year, while*he continues at the Cape’ of” 
‘Good Hope. It does not advert:to any one’ 
thing that is consistent with the story of’ - 
Mrs. C,. He complains of the circumstance’ 

of his having been put upon half-pay; he’ 
‘excepts against it, notas anact of her's, 
‘but upon the ground, that the practice-and® 


‘bei t half-pay. He says, Put’ 
have been deprived’ 
do:away the 
the appointments 1 have mentioned, and 
will annually remit 300/. whilst I remaii;’ 
remember, do me justice: Let not any’ — 
ever to have to say that we owed misfor-* 

‘tunes to such a hand.”—Mirs. C. 
«He sent me several letters, but did not’ 
trouble myself much with reading ‘them 3° ’ 
one of the letters Iigave into night.” Will 
any body believe, sir, that this letter, of-" _ 
fering 300/..a yearto Mrs. C., was mot’ 
\posed upon,’ so duped rs Casto 
[bolione her she improbahle’ 


this letter, if it was written to appease her’ - | 


with their attention, I will undertake 


nt evil, and unite’ 


thing prevent this ; allow notselfor family,’ a | 
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Having now shewn, sir, how this docu-. 


ment disproves the evidence of Mrs. C., 
me the evidence, by which the true. 
history of col..Shaw’s appointment is de- 
tailed. It. appears distinctly, that the pro- 

- motion of. col, Shaw was recommended, 
and pressed with great earnestness, by sir. 
H. Burrard, and that the terms, upon which. 

* hewas to receive it, were explained to him 
in. the- first letter, which gen. Burrard 
wrote to him upon the. subject.—Sir H. 


Burrard appears to have been impressed 


with sentiments of gratitude and friendship 


towards the father of this gentleman, and 
to have. wished to do all in his power for 
_ his advancement. He had made repeated 
applications to the Commander in Chief, 
which were not attended with success; 
and he renewed them again and agai 
But all this is turned to the account of the 
accusation; ‘* Sir H. Burrard could not 
succeed, but“ Mrs. C. interferes, and suc~ 
cess follows -of course.” Unfortunately 


;. Mrs. according to 
_ her evidence, had failed as well as sir -H. 
Burrard’s: but sir H. Burrard’s letter to 
gol. Gordon, explains the case. _ He says, 
shorten the business, I send: you 
 Shaw’s letter, which is nothing more t 
to say, that he will grotefally accept, if 
the uty Barrack-Mastery can. be ob- 
tained with the rank of lieut.-col., and go 


there in three weeks. I explained- thé¢, 
and also, that if it could be obtained, he 
“would be put on half-pay, as soon as it 
could be done, His request is to come to 
‘London immediately, if he can succeed.” 
‘He does succeed, and then there is a 
letter from col. Shaw to general Burrard, 
inwhich he expresses: himself ' in. these 
terms. am just honoured with 

that 


letter, and I trust you will believe, 


feel, though I shall not attempt to express, 


my gratitude for your present and man 
__ kindnesses towards me, and I can only add, 


my sense of obligation can. alone 


Cease with my existence. I have, as far. 
, as the present time allowed, given every 

‘ consideration to. the p you have 
made me, and should conceive myself most 

_ fortunate in succeeding to it, and should be 
_ Yeadyo proceed in the time you mention. 
Ihave only to request, that should the 
decision prove favourable, that 1 might 
be permitted an’ immediate leave of 

_. absence, as I should have a great deal to 
@irange in regard to my family.” This 


the answer of col. Shaw to air H. 


house will be prepared the. better to | 


however, for. that observation, it is not | 


mendiog his appeintment with so. much 
zeal and perseverance. Sir-H. Burrard 
‘states the fact, that his being put'on half 
pay; would be one of the conditions of his’ 


Shaw expresses, in terms. of as 
‘strong as possible, his obligation, and his’ 
anxious desire to accept the situation, al~ 
though that condition was explained to 
be annexed to it. Now, sir, if all this be 
so, and no rational mancan doubt it, what. 
pens there upon this evidence, for be- _ 


Shaw was reduced to half-pay on her spe~ 
cial ication? But then, it may be 
asked, are we to account for col. 
Shaw’s letter >How, are we to account 
for his applying to Mrs. C. at all? or for 
his applying to get rid.of the condition, ° 
under which he had: consented to accept 
his office ?—There is ‘no.dithic 
counting for this at all... Col. Shaw, no 
doubt, was imposed upon by Mrs. C.; to 


him, and that she had influence with the 
Duke — as. she had imposed upon Mr. 
Knight, as she had imposed upon major 
‘Tonyn, and others ; and the appli< 


which he had consented to. accept. his 
office, proceeded from a principle which 
| frequently actuates mankind: col. Shaw 
been very desirous of the appoint- 
‘ment, and was glad to receive it, upon 
| the terms of being put upor half-pay ; but 
| having gained the object he was anxious 
to obtain, he felt as impatient as ever for 
fresh advantages. Having accepted the’ 
| alias with that condition, secure of the ; 
‘office, he wished to be released from the 
condition. This, sir, is the plain and ob- 
) vious meaning of col. Shaw’s letter. d 
I do protest, that I leave this case with a 
perfect confidence, that no man who un« 
will ever refer to ‘it 
exe the purpose of di ing t 
The next Case, which it will be neces~ 
sary to advert.to, is that of Mr. Dowler. 
incidentally mentioned this case yester+ 
day. It is not one in which hi r. h. is 
charged with having done any thing im- 
proper as Commander in Chief; but as it 
is one in which is said to have 
| been paid for an appointment, andas Mrs. 
C. says, with h. r. h.’s knowledge ; though 
it be not in the Duke’s own department, it 
equally reflects upon the honour of h. r. h. 


—The case however rests wholly on the 


acceptance of the appointment; and col.’ — 


believe that she had interested herself for — 


cation to get rid of the condition under — 
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of them: t 


evidence ‘of Mr: Dowler and: Mrs. C. 
did submit to the house, yesterday)*my 
impression respecting Mr. Dowler's and 
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“Mrs: C.’s° testimony ‘inthis: case, and I 


think if was disposed to go ‘at pre 


into their evidence, I it was 


unnec ; and that ‘it did‘ not appear 


to be‘of a nature; which entitled: either 


that gent., or Mrs. €., to the least degree 


‘ef credit... He'says;that-he gave Mrs. C. 

for a situation in the 
Department: whether he did actually give 
_ her 1,0004, is one question, and if he did, 


ommissariat 


on what: account heigave it, is another. 


_ What renders it very improbable, that he 


should have given so large a sum at all, is, 
that at this very time you will find Mrs. 
C.and--Mr. Dowler, raising money upon 
their ‘bills. . Nothing can be looser, or 


“more unsatisfactory: than’ his evidence. 


He. asserts, that he assisted: her with many 
large sums:to aiconsiderable amount = yet, 
except in one instance, in which he paid 
for a carriage, he cannot recollect any one 
were not intended as pre- 
sents, but as: ; yet he has no memo- 
randum,. no trace of any item by which 
he could ascertain the amount of. them. 


Besides this, it certainly appears, he was 


her most favoured paramour, and that the 


hada variety of transactions together. If 


he paid her any: money, therefore, the 


probability is, that it would not have been 


on.account of any exertions of +hers, to 
obtain him .a situation in the commis- 
sariat ; but that it should be referred to 
some ether account arising out of the inti- 


macy. which subsisted between them, and 
the: disposition which he consequently 


must have to assist her. The house’ 


will not: fail to recollect, that: he gave a. 


| different account to an hon. member 


Gf this house, a friend of his, of the source | 


from which he derived this appointment, 
at.the time it took.place; and surely his, 
contemporaneous account to his friend is 


more erftitled to credit, than that by whieh, 


after having been closetted and’ bedded 
with Mrs. C., he comes.-to fix guilt and’ 
conviction on h. r. h. . These-are the im- 
pressions on my mind: 1 cannot flatter 


' myself, that either with respect to this, or 


er cases, I shall be uniformly success- 


fulin carrying that conviction to the 


minds of all those’ who hear'mt, which I 
certainly feel upon them myself; but I do 


‘ trust that this fair and candid examination 
of these charges, will make a due impres- 


and will have the effect of correcting 


sion on this:house, and upon the per 


erroneous impressions which have been 
‘made’ out of it, by those imperfect ‘and 


garbled publications of the evidence, by’ , 


which the public mind has been unjustly 


of We all know, sir, (and I wish we 


may ‘not, some of us, be influenced by’ 


them) ; ‘but we all know, that, partial ac- 


counts -of the evidence have gone forth 


in the public prints, in weekly and diurs, 
nal papers, accompanied, in maf in- 
stances, by comments and observations, 
most industriously and wickedly calculated 


to prejudice a case under trial, ina man- . 
ner which, if they had been circulatedin 


allusion to any other prosecution, any or-' 


dinary court of justice in the country 


engaged: in the trial of it, would have 
thought a sufficient ground for suspending 


the trial, and for not permitting the minds 


of those who were to decide upon it, to be 
brought warm to the decision, under such. 
injurious impressions. ~These impressions,’ 
however, I trust will now be done away, 


the candid and judicial’ manner ‘in’ 


which the evidence will be examined in 


this house, and the decisive judgment _ 


which J trust will be pronounced upon it. 


The next Case is that of Kennett; upon 


which I shall not-trouble the house at 
‘much length. The hon. gent. has passed: 
it by pe referring the house ‘to 
some frien 


therefore, to attempt by anticipation to’ 
answer the observations which I have not: 
yet heard; but if gentlemen will look’ 
ito this case, they will find from col. 


Taylor’s evidence, that Kennett introduced | 
_himself to the D. of as a who. - 
could:procure hima large sum of money . 

nnett was an arrant swindler, 
‘have no doubt: he has been convicted of —— 


That 


a most fraudulent transaction, and 


stood in the pillory: but that occurred. 
long ‘after this transaction for thé loan, 
and consequently afforded no means toh.’ 
r. h., or:any one else at that time, to know’ 
any thing of his character. Col. Taylor’s 

ry of the transaction seems to be very — 
imperfect. states, that Kennett volun 

teered his servicesto procure this loam; that 


| he told him he was very much sup 


by sir H. Mann, with whom he had been © 


very —_ acquainted; “ And he told me 
that sir H. -Mann had desired him to‘say, 


2 


he should feel very much obliged to me,’ 


if T could use my influence with the Di: 


H 


éjudiced and poisoned against the’), 


of his, who, he tells us, isto — 
go at large‘into it. It is in vain forme, 
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of to’ assist him in’ obtaining’ a’ situa-' 


tion.” Col. Taylor says, this reference to: 


gir H. Mann, ‘was subsequent to:the offer: 
of the loati, at the next or some subse 


meeting. There is a letter ‘from 
_ Mann, in which it appears, sir Horace had 


made an application for him, and was in- 


terested in his success. It, is in these 


words, “1 shall rejoice exceedingly: at’: 


your success, if it can be an object-with- 
- you to obtain a situation in sucha climate: 
The channel you mention, may be more 
efficacious than the exertion of my interest, 


which I will renew, if ne-- 


ry, &c.” Under these circumstances, 
col. Ta jlor makes the application to the 
D. of Y, who does in consequence recom- 


mend him to Mr. Pitt, through Mr. Long, | 


forthe place in question. - He is disap- 
pointed in his object :. the office is refused 
to the Duke’s request. Mr. Kennett re- 
yews his application to the Duke; and 
. ‘there are two drafts of a letter or: letters 
_ produced ; both written on the same sheet 
of paper. And though col. Taylor (ex- 
pressing at the same time, the imperfec- 
tion of Ris recollection) thinks two ‘letters 
were received by him to the-effect of these 


_ drafts, yet there is upon the face of them,’ 


evident marks, that they were only two 
drafts of the same letter. They are both 


dnterlined, but the first much the most so. 


' It is very inaccurately worded ; it is first 
drawn up.as if he was soliciting the: place 
for a gentleman in the city, and thenal- 
tered as if it was for himself; in which- 

- sense the latter draft stands; and this lat- 
‘ter does seem in all probability the one 
which was sent. I make these observa- 
tions, because it is only in the first draft, 


, that there is any reference.to a place, as 


connexion with the loan. Besides this, 


_ col. Taylor says, he believes the. letters 
“were not shewn to the D. of Y., though he 
dares say, that he acquainted him with 


their substance ; and if the letter copied 


_ ‘from the:first draft was not sent at all, or 


was not distinctly explained to the Duke, 
_ there is nothing whatever in this, but that 
the man who had offered to provide a loan 
- forthe Duke, did, in communication with 
‘col. Taylor by using sir H. Mann’s name, 
ure col. ‘Taylor to influence the D. of 
. tosecond sir H. Mann’s application for 


place for him; that.he so apply ; 


that that application failed; that be re- 
newed it for another with equal bad suc- 
cess; and at last, that col. Taylor having 
learnt that he was'a manof bad: character,’ 


wommunicated that imformation 


leave it here, and I trust the hon. 


Duke, and that h.-r. sh. as soon as he 
heard it told:col. Taylor to -have nothing 


more to do with him.—Now, sir, not know-. 
ing whatis to be said uponthis’case, I must 

ent. 
who ‘is to take ‘it up, will deal fairly and 


by it... Till: those observations 
are made,.of course they cannot be replied 
to, and must therefore leave them tobe 


satis ved upon, by those who. are to follow 

With: respect to-the Case of Elderton, 
the hon. gent. was equally short in his ob- 
servations;. and, perhaps, it might be suffi- 
cient for me merely ‘to observe: that this 
case not only does not concern any 


pointment in'the gift of h. r-h., (being for 


a but also that there is 
not t 

else, as connected with the appomtment. 
Bat amongst Mrs.. Clarke’s letters which 
were brought from H y there is 

one connected with this case, which it is 

extremely im t to observe upon. It 


is a letter from Eldertpn, theD. 


of Y. for having confirmed the leave ‘of 


| absence from his regiment granted him by 


gen. Abercrombie. . I conceive this, sir, to 
exhibit another and a striking instance of 
Mrs. 'C.’s mode of: imposing on persons, 
and making them believe she had those 
means of influence which she certainly did - 
not a The_D. of Y. had nothing 
to do with granting or confirming this 
leave of absence: It rested with the com- 


mander of ‘the regiment. Yet Elderton. 


writes to the D. of Y:, that it is impossi-~ 


‘ble for him to express his obligations to 
the Duke upon this subject. Where is this. 


letter found? It was not in its proper custo- 
dy (as lawyers express it); itwasnotfound ~ 


where it might have been expected, and 
where it would have been, if it had éver 
been delivered to the D: of Y. It is a let- 
ter without a cover, the direction is on the . 


same sheet, and there is not, nor ever was, _ 


a seal on it. What then is the inference 
which is to be drawn from these circum- 
stances? The obvious inference is, that 
Mr. Elderton intended to forward this let2 
ter to the D. of Y., through Mrs. C.; that 
he sent it therefore under cover of a letter 
‘to her, and left it unsealed, desirous that 
she should see the manner in which he ex» 
pressed himself.. How happens it to. be 


still with Mrs. C., found among her lets 


ters, and. unsealed?. Obviously for this 
reason: she never delivered ‘it to the D. 


slightest trace:of any money hav- 
ing been received by Mrs. C. or any one 
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, No doubt, represented te 
red 


from the commander of the regiment, by 
» assumed. the C,—does he,who has thought the assettion 


- Jetter of thanks; which of course she could 


~ wequesting the acceptance of his resigna- 


what I say, if necessary.”. 
upon, the receipt of this letter, suspends 
the acceptance of the. resignation,, tilt he 

_ the colonel of the regiment, to whom he 


the particulars and the confirmation of her 
Dake:is. highly to blame ; 

tion, a prostitute, and. conseq 

__. be placed, and no step ought to have been 

. Character. or interests of an officer inthe 

ig Se, I bardly knew how to trust my 


sense of hearing, when I heard the hon. 


= ought to have been paid to.such informa- 


wholly di 


Elderton, that she would. procure. from: hi 
x. h, this favour; the difficulty 
of procuring it ;..and. it was obtained 


his own application alone, 
merit of the success, ascribing it to her 
interference with the Duke ; and Elderton, 
i with this opinion, writes. this 


of the 14th of Fe This is the case 
ef a‘ gentleman who is desirous that he 
may be permitted to resign. His letter, 


tion, arrives atthe same time with a letter 
from a Mrs. Sinclair Sutherland, which de- 
sires h. will not gine 
portun resigning, as he behav- 
ed towards a lady, who 
merited different treatment, and. it. is of 
importance. to her to know where to find 
him for these sixmonths; and if-he quits 
the regiment, he means to secrete himself 
from her.’ , She. adds, The general 
knows all about it, and can. corroborate 
The Duke, 


receives the result of the enquiry which 
he ordered to be made of gen. Cartwright; 


supposed Mrs. Sinclair to refer him for 


Upon this the. hon. gent. says. that the 
ith nd het he 
with great indignation, that h. r.’ h. must 
have known who this Mrs. Sutherland 
was; that she was a woman of bad reputa- 
tly a per- 
som on whose statement no reliance could 


taken or suspended, to the prejudice of the 


make, this observation. Does: the 
on. gent. really think that no attention 


tion? Does he really mean, that because 
a charge a — 
ay man a prostitute, ‘It ought to 


has. not, hesitated. to 


charges against the son of his sovereign, 
information. of Mes. 


of sucha woman a. sufficient ground. for 
‘him to rise in his place, and undertake to 
prove h, r..h, to be guilty of corruption—. 
| does-he, who has thought himself justified. 
|te pledge himself and his, character, in 
‘moving for an enquiry into the conduct - 
‘of the Commander in Chief such 
| foundation—does he say that the commu. 
‘nication of Mrs. Sutherland ought not to. 
have. been acted upon because she was a. 
stitute? Is it tor him to say that the, — 
of Y. was inexcusable in paying atten. 
tien to a suggestion, coming from so cor-. 
‘rupt.a source? Is this candid dealing to.. 
wards the D., of Y.,.on. the part. of the. 
hon. gent. at a time’ when the hon. gent, 
candidate for public favour, and is.ex-.' 
alting himself in the public opinion, b 
having done the same thing as that which. 
he thus censures in h.r. h.? But what. 
does the D. of Y. do the information _ 
in.question?. Nothing that he would. not 
have done,upon the receipt of ananony- 
mous letter, containing the same matter— 
He.-direets enquiries into the truth of it, 
It. may indeed be said, that an anony-. 


relied. and acted upon, than a letter signed: 
by a person who is known, and known to 
be of bad character. But. what, in this: 


an enquiry of the general, to whom he is. 
referred by Mrs. Sutherland, Itisnoton 
Mrs..S.’s authority that he is disposed to. 
act, but he applies for iaformation to .the: 
colonel of the regiment. 


major. Turner was still delayed cs 
thing, sir! the hon. gent. could not have 
read; the letter of gen. Cartwright tothe: 
end—whiat does the general say in that 
letter, to col, Gordon?: He 
says, “ In reply to your enquiries respect- - 
ing the in it appears that. 
capt, Turner has got with some woman of 
moderate repute, I have to say that I am 
entirely ignorant of every thing which re- 
latesto this matter; but for your satisfaction | 
will endeavour to inform myself of particulars, 
which when obtained, shall be transmitted to - 
you.” Lam afraid of trusting to my own. 
Memory, .as the hon. gent. has already. 


it?. -butas far as I.can recollect, he didnot’ 


mous letter may bea better thing tobe | 


case, is the conduct of h. r. h.? He makes 


The hon. gent. says, the resignation 
SU 


thought proper to doubt the accuracy.of 


. 
= mot deliver, but, suppressing it, left it 

among her own papers. 

. . The ‘next. Case which seems to have | 
- made some impression upon the house; is | 

the case of maj, Turner. The documents 
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#nform himself of 


x 


whight’s Jetter: but reading only: that 
part of it which contains the statement of 
is ignorance of the whole matter, the hon. 
"gent. built his charge against the D. of Y. 
that he did still delay to accept the resig- 
nation of major Turner. Ifhe had read the 
next sentence, he would have found there 


no room for this observation. It was 


‘ delayed, indeed, till Cartwright pro- 
cured’ the further information which he 


promised ; the result of the enquiry was: 
satisfactory ; and immediately on the re-. 


celpt of the answer gen. Cartwright, 
enclosing ‘the extract of co]. Mundy’s let- 
ter, the Duke submitted major Turner’s 
resignation to his majesty, which was ac- 
cepted ; and we find major Turner writing 
a laser to col. Gordon, bearing date the 
next day to that on which gen. Cart- 
wright’s letter, containing that extract, is 
dated; in which he states, that he has just 
received information that his 
is accepted. It was not, therefore, delayed 


_ an hour after the enquiry had: been made. 


Here is, therefore, a charge brought 


against an officer, with respect to. which 


it eo have been proper to» have re- 
ffi ht am 

co int against an officer,might amount 
offence of un: dike 
conduct.) refore, not to 


let him leave the service, till if was en- : 


into—it is enquired into without 


as soon asa satisfactory ac-. 


count of the fact is received, his resignation 


is admitted. . The hon. gent. opposite to. 


me, seems to doubt the accuracy of what 


Tam stating: let him referto the minutes, 
and he will find that on the 5th of Septem-. 


ber, the letter, containing the proposal to 
Tesign, is transmitted col. 


, on the 14th is the answer of gen. Cart- 
wright to the enquiries made by col. 


don, stating that he should endeavour to 
‘is the letter of gen. Cartwright, containing 


the result of his enquiries ; and on the: 


23d is the letter of gen. Turner, stating that 
he has teceived the information that his 


resignation is accepte 

Lana that’ the business of major Turner’s 

tweeks after he made his first applica- 
tion! but here again I must observe, that 


upon a question, which is a question of 
_ Corruption, we are endeavouring to enquire | 
into ies, 


can in no. degree apply’ 
The next case to which the hon. gent. 


which 
to that charge. © - 


. 


referred, is one which was.soably handled 


him in the service, (because such a 


‘son of a brother-officer: 


case to he It 


particulars ; on the 22d 


d;—so that it 


gnation was carried into effect within: 


by my hen. and learned friend (Mr..Bar-. 
her so congenial to my own feelings, that 
I shall not think it n to occupy 
much of the attention of the house in Hi 
verting toit.' I mean the case of Samuel 
Carter: with - to that case, I am 
sure it is impossible for the house to have 
any other feeling; than that it affords an 
instanee of humane ‘consideration of those 


‘who contributed to the advancement of that 


unfortunate young man. What is the 
case of Carter? There is no of the 
conduct of Mrs. C., by which, im my opi« 
nion at least, she so much redeems herself. 
from the infamy, which otherwise attaches 


‘upon her, as by her‘conduct with respect to. 


Samuel Carter. The house may recollect 
when the case of Carter was introduced, 
and she was asked whether she had a foot- 
boy of that name, she replied, apparent 
hurt by the 
col. Wardle told me he would not mention 
that.” It isthe case of a poor boy recom- 
mended in the year 1801 toh. r, h. by an» 
officer, capt. Sutton, -who represented that 
he'was the orphan of a wounded officer; 
who had Jost his life ia the service of his 
country. There seems to be a doubt, 
whether there might not have been some 
disguise in this representation, and whe- 
ther he was 
But, at all events; 
this was the rep 


well brought up; that capt. Sutton-teok 
@ personal care of his education; that he 


treated him in the way,'which has been 


stated by a most e, witness, gens 
Rochfort ; and that he gave him an edu< 


cation which perfectly qualified him for — 


ined in'a.man= 


capt. Sutton’s own son, or the 


question, Yes, I had; 


resentation made of his - 
appears the lad was 


the situation, to which he was afterwards — 


advanced by the kind inte 
D.of Y. 
tion in-his favour was made in 1801, just 
at the time, when the house will recollect, 
there was a considerable reduction in the 


rposition of the 


tseems that the first applica 


army, and consequently, when a conimis~ ~ : 


sion could not easily be His 


distressed circumstances led to his living 


under the tion of Mrs. C,, and he 
was in this situation of dependence ‘in 
Mrs, C.’s family, whem b.'r. h. gave his 
the commission. He is described; indeed;- 


as a footboy, a description, no doubt, be+— 


low his station, and given to degrade 
‘disgrace -him: he no doubt was living 
with Mrs.‘C. in a state of dependence, he 
‘is proved to have waited behind the chair 
of the D. of Y., at her table ; and once (or 


f 
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_ friended youth, from the humble 
graded: station in which his poverty had: 

- sunk him; he. revives those: 
_ his birth and education might justly have 


would appeal con 


that ver 


r 


twice at most,) to have’ gone out behind 
her carriage. | But it is likewise proved by | tu 
‘Mrs. Favery, that he wore:no livery, and| 
received no wages. The hon. gent. in- 


deed.has described him not only as a foot- 
boy, but that he had lived in that — 
with Mrs. C. for. twelve months. isis, 


.- evidently, a mistake; it wasin May, 1804,- 
that the commission was given him, Mrs. 

- . €’s establishment. in 
did not begin till some time at the com- 


oucester-Place 


mencement of the year 1804; so that in- 


stead: of his» having been there twelve 
- months, he could not have lived with’ her 


there above four months. Under these 


~ circumstances then, what is it thath. r. h. 


has done by the grant of this commission 
to an unfortunate lad, which is hostile and 
injurious to the honour, and character; or 
feelings of the army? Application had 
been made in his favour at a period consi- 
derably prior to h. r-h.’s connexion with 
Mrs. C.; the D. of Y. had probably forgot 


_ the recommendation altogether, but hav- 


ing engaged in this most unfortunate con- 


-mexion with Mrs. C., he meets with this. 


young Jad, and he is. reminded of the: 
rmer lication, and of his own pro- 


‘maise:-and he does that, which instead: of 


offending the army, reflects a lustre, as it 
appears to me, on the character of h. r. h. 
and exhibits his humanity and. generosity’ 


in a light which the army must;be diffe- 


rently constituted from what it is, if they do 


not approve and applaud rather than con-| progr 


demn. He rescues this unhappy, un- 
and de- 


hopes which 


led him ‘to cherish, and which: his :own 
Promise to capt. Sutton had encouraged ;: 


he removes him to a situation for: 
_ which he had been. long: before. recom- 
. mended, and. recommended as the son of a 
brave and meritorious’ officer, who- had: 


bled and died in the cause of his country. 
fidently . to 
the feelings and justice of that 


the feelings of the house-and of the coun- 
tty, whether an_act like this:is to be im- 
puted. to the D.of Y. asa crime! If a 


man_is to be punished for-his vices, it may 
be well! but let him not be: punished for | pr 
his virtues !~—and thisact, I feel-confident,. 
that. can’ or 


humane. ‘feeling 
t to influence the mind of an honour- 


able and good man, will dispose us unani- 


the: very army, 
whose feelings are supposed to be offended 
by this appointment ; I would appeal to 


‘mously to approve and applaud as a’vire 
Ido not wonder indeed, that when this’ 


‘case was first mentioned to the hoyse; it. 


should have excited a considerable sensa. — 
tion, and that there should have beena:. - 
disposition to attach blame to h. tr. h., for: 
raising unto the rank of an offs; 
cer, jin the British arnry, a lad of obscure 
birth and immoral connexions, with ‘no: _ 
other pretensions than the recommendation. 
of such a woman as Mrs.C.: I donot . 
wonder that it should have given rise to 
sentiments of indignation; but satisfac 
torily explained as it has heen, and when 
all the circumstances attending it (circum. 
stances.so honourable to the D. of Y.) have - 


been examined, Ishould indeed besurprised: 


if the house should view it in an unfavour- _ 
able light,: or should fail to set it down, 
not amongst the crimes, bat high amongst) 
the merits and virtues of h. r. h., as an act. 
marked by nothing but the liberality and — 
benevolence which prompted it. That — 
the commission, which was given to this - 
young man, was not disposed of to.a persont — 
unworthy of his situation, is manifestedby 
the letters, which, subsequent to his aps - 
“eres he wrote to Mrs. C. - These 
etters are in evidence ; the house is aware: 
of them, they do him honour. There'is a 
sentiment of liberal gratitude, breathing: 
through the whole of them,.which prove . 
the qualities of his heart, as well as~the, 
ess of his education. The D. of Y.. 
must at least have the. satisfaction of be-: 
lieving now, and nothing but a total want: 
of candour would presume, that he had’ 
not good reason to expect before, that the 
youth to whom he had extended his pro-' — 
tection, instead of being adisgrace, would: 
be an‘honour to the army. He is now, as. 
we are given to understand, upon the staff, — 
in the West-Indies, not, promoted to that; 


‘station by the recommendation of the Di 


of Y.; but ‘recommended by his own goods’ 
conduct, which the general. whom he sery=) 
ed, ‘had the opportunity of observing, and: 
the'-just: discrimination to reward, 
sincerely hope, and trust, that wherever: ~ 
what has passed in this house may be heard; 
cor read, it may not make any impression: . 
on the minds of the brother-officers of this: 
roung «man, injurious tohim in his pre-' 
ssional character, or ruinous to his future: 
os : and I am confident the house: 
‘would deeply lament; I am sure, that all: 
those gentlemen, who in the first instance,’ 
before this case was fairly brought under’ 
their examination, considered it_ in the:, 


~ 
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ptrongest and most prejudiced ‘point of 
view, would’ extremely regret, that this 
casé should ever have been introduced, if 
_ it Should be attended with a result so‘croel, 


g0 unjust, and so unnierited by the person’ 


whose appointment has been the. object of 
The case 
‘which unquestionably. is ef the. greatest. 
importance ; for it ig one, which gentle- 
inen on the other side of the house suppose 
to bear the hardest against. the’ D. of Y. 
I allude to the letter from h. r. h. to’ Mrs. 

- €., in which the name of gen. Claverin 

ig introduced. Whether it is a case whic 
merits the observations that have been 
fade upon it, will be for the house to 
“judge, after I have drawn their attention 
- to the circumstances’ with which it is con- 
fected. my mind, it certainly does 
. fot appear to possess the importance which 
others have been disposed to attach to it. 
The letter of h. r. h., is inall our memories. 
. ] will state the exact terms of the passage 
which refers to gen. Clavering; they are 
these: “ Clavering is mistaken’ in think- 
.jng that any new regiments are to ‘be 
raised; it is not intended ; only second 
battalions to the existing corps: -you had 
better, therefore, tell him so, arid that you 
were sure there would be no use in apply- 
ing for him: The hon. gent.:made an 
observation upon this letter, which indeed 
‘ astonished me; he said, that this letter 
appeared to have been written with great 
caution by h. r. h.: If any gentleman will 


this letter, without suffering his mind 


. to be actuated by a most uncommon degree 
of prejudice, I am sute ‘he will not think 
that caution is its true characteristic. 
There certainly is no appearance that it 
was ever intended ‘for the public eye; it 
is little calculated to be dissected and com- 


“‘] . mented upon in the manner it has been. 


- Who, except the hon. gent. himself, is so 
 biassed by his views of this case, as to say, 
that this is a letter which has been written 
with ‘premeditated ‘caution and circum- 

' spection? that it has been written so guard- 

edly, a8 to suggest to the hon. gent., that 
~ hr: hy anticipated, while he was writing 
it, the possibility of its coming under the 
public eye,.and that he guarded himself 
in his expressions accordingly? Iam per- 
suaded, sir, onthe contrary, that every un- 
. prejudiced mind will see in: the language 
of it'the strongest marks of the most unre- 
Served, and confidential commuriication: 
ut, sir, it is necessaryto refer'to'some 
_ other letters, which we have in evidence, 
Vou XUL 


I am now coming to, is one; 


and which have passed between gen. Cla- 
vering and Mrs. C.; which ‘will afford a 
usefal comment upon the letter under.con- 
siderations I much deceive myself, if it 


gen. Clavering and the D. of Y., at'a sort 


| of cross-purposes, receiving applications 


in one sense, ahd answering them in 


own’ evidence, that 


ary other period than’ just.about the date 


letter from the D. of Y., in'which gen: Cla- 


'to it. It is evident, that no mention was 


answer of the D. of Y. should not have 
taken some notice of that’ Circumstancé 5 
he must. either have been di to en- 
courage or resist it, but evidently he does 


she did not’ mention it.' Yet how is it; 
consistently with the supposition of the 
Duke’s knowing of her corrupt practices, 
that we can account for her omitting to 
mention it? It is the largest offer which 
appears at any time to have been made to 
her; and would ‘not’ the D. of Y., if he 
knew, if ‘he approved, if he encoutaged 
these practices, if he profited by them; 
would he not have received’ with eager- 
ness an application of this sort? But as 
‘the truth unquestionably is, that r. 
was wholly ignorant of these transactions, 
and would have discarded Mrs: C. the mo- 
ment he suspected them, her ‘silence is 
easily accounted for: I wish 'to bring the. 
attention of the house pointedly to the date 
of the letter: the letter written by the D. 


-and we have a letter from gen. Cla 


an answer to one which the general had 
ter which conveyed to'him the represens 
tation which’ Mrs.'C. made‘of the Duke’s 
answer to that application far 4 regiment, 
which she was to ‘make in consequence of 


vering’@ name is mentioned, and which 


probably reached her the 25h o 26h 


- 


will not appear from these’ letters, com- 
pared’ especially with «gen. Clavering’s 
evidence, that she was corresponding with " 


another. ‘It appears Clavering’s 
offered 1,000), . - 
to Mrs, C. for a regiment. I conceive’ 
that we cannot-give a date to this offer at — 
of the Duke’s letter. It showld seem; that 
in consequence of this offer, Mrs. C: made. 
some application to h.r. and’that this 
vering’s nae is mentioned, was the answer 


made of the offer of this 1,000/. If'it had 
beén mentioned, it is impossible that the — 


neither; we must conclude therefore, that 


of Y., is datéd Sandgate, August 24, 1 804 5 


dated Bishop’s Waltham, 5th Sept.; 1804: 
This letter, “from its context, is evidently . 


received from Mrs. C. probably’the let- 


the offer of the'1,000h What that answer 
was, we see in'the letterin which gen. Cla- — 
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of A Now, let.us.see.gen. Claver- 


Shall judge: 


words, My dear, 


‘ing’s rep y to Mrs. C., and. 
_ how correctly she: must have 


stated.to gen. Clavering the substance af; 


the Duke's letter. The reply is in these 
ear, Mxs. C., you.mention 
-that.h. r. h. did not.comprebend, my. pro- 
posal, .My idea: was, this, the .Defence 
Act, article states that men to, he 


Faised by that. act, ar¢-not compellable to. 


gerve ont of, the. United. Kingdom, and 


Islands immediately. attached,;. and. in 32, 
« That they shall not remain embodied for 


‘more than’ isix months after 


fter the peace :” 
then he: says,:we have alvays.experienced 


~ the fatal effects of dishending corps at an 


apparent conclusion of war ;.. and then he 


propeses entistnient fromthe militia. Now, 


_ as well as the. letter from-Me. Elder: 


sir, let me.ask. any. man, ‘whether this has 


ay relation. to ‘the. letter. written by the 
D, of Y.? Gen. Clavering hadisaid, that 
he was'desigous of recruiting from the mi- 
lita, and:probably: suggested. that. as. the 
means of procuring aregiment, for which 
was. to give: Mrs. C. 1,000/. Then 
s.C, asks-the of, ¥., whether any 
new regiments are, to be, raised? he: in- 
forms. her, that np. new regiments are to be 
_Faised ; and then her, gen. Cla- 
Vering must haye. been, for there: is no 
of, accounting for gen. Clave: 
ng’s. letter in any. other manner, that. the 
of ¥.. does not understand proposal; 
and this answer amuses him jnto the belie! 
that the D.. of Y.. is really. 
his offer: he proceeds toexplain his p 
ypon the supposition, that the Dake.re- 
quested the explanation, 
Again, sir, Jet me ask, where. is, this.let- 


ter found? If the D, of was really 


DY gen. Viayeting, would, 
C. have kept. the. -genetal’s. letters, which 


‘detailed, that information ?.. Would she not 


have forwarded. gen. Clavering’s letter to 


h. r. h.?. And would it not, therefore, have 
been with hb. r. h.? And, yet this letter, 


_-deliverin Leither of them. to the 
But 


“ 


about carelessly,.and thet she, therefor 


,would, :have.;us. believe, that, he. 
put them, her..own, If that 
so, we shuld haye. found, otherJetters 
in her whichmight. more na- 
turally ve been expected ‘to bein the 


Duke's. But except these two, none such 


the. house, will: think of :this,. j 


fs 
of 
an, 


nots. byt have, convinced, mys 
Mys..C. was. playing -her ol 


this general, as she. had done with others; 


that, instead this being, 


which should induce, us to believe that 3 


articipation 


there was any corrupt 


egapivance on the. part of the D. of. in 
the oBer of gen: Clavering, it is. one his 
makes. it: impossible to believe bh. by 


had. any, knowledge. whatever. of, 
which: 


transactions. I is a case, indeed, 


sbews that on a subject upon which 
h. could have no reason, public or private, |’ 
for withholding: the, information from any. 


one, he did not refuse'to tell Mrs, C,,. 
there. were “ng new regiments, to 


raised,’? It does, prove that, in the ung 
em, upon a subject of such perfect indi ~ 


ference, as, whether new regiments w 


tobe raised, or only. second battalions, 
t. h, did not reject and resent her.attempty 
to obtain, this information., But bis omit, 


ting to. do so, is the. utmost, extent of hig 


offence ;. it cannot be carried fusther:— 


and to estimate,.the degree and nature 
that. offence, we. must, keep, in- mind, 


rank, of most. respectable connexions; 


apd whomthe Dake could, consequen 


not have.suspected of being concerned.iq 
any. with Mrs, 


any one else.. We -cannot, indeeh 


but, feel. surprised,. that, sych, a 


Person” 
should. have, applied to, the Duke cone | 
Mxs..C.:; but what account this artfaliwa, 
man gave, of .ber acquaintance with geny - 


Clavering,.we do. not. know, though, we 


have. exery reason’ to, believe, that Mys,. 
@.’s, invention would have furvished. ber 


with an.accoynt, sufficiently..plausible tg. 


imapose.upon to think: it 


natural 


«« The Dr, O’Meay. 
ra, which , occurs, in the, letter from 
mouth, hes. certainly, made; considerablg 
doubtless, be. 

leeted, that it has no. reference to any, miliq 


impression.;. it. wi 


bis: character. of . Commander. in Ohi 


tary, transaction, nor has it any connexion 
therefore. with. 


conduct. of hy 


‘That, Dr. 0? Meara, a, persan so well 


pmended and thought of byt 
of: ‘Euam, ‘should have sought his, 


duction tothe. Duke through, Mrs..C..ig 


and it is, un 


: | did.sa,,cannot-be doubted. 


The Duke's 


ne. With 
‘ 
4 $2 
us gen. Clavering is, an. of high 
| 
: 
won, 
Duke. 
MOst; extraopdmary 
if the possession of: Mrs, ©. 
I 


| Hut it Udes appear, 


O'Meara wished for 


Gh 


thio dich “a cliamiel, 
iy. ‘tot’ to 
that h. r. h. informs Mfrs. 


of 


“be his’ 
of ¥. lis hitention 
dw, sit, ‘to in sotite 
“these, with 


tahriot Bub Be anxious to offer a ob: 


We firid in the eviderive 


talking 


el ture interests.”’- 


‘to be keptiout of 


Which thas alfetidy béen ekdinintd, to 
U8 that hr. was Hdt 
with: Mrs, C.’s ‘cotrapt deéatitigs, arid ‘that 
‘was ‘extreinely ankions ‘théy. shotild 
coihe to his’ knowledge ; and 
the letters which Were fowitd it 
-doii’s custody, Will ‘be found of “great 
portance, as strong ly confirmitt 
game fact; There is‘a note 
‘to Sait@on, in these 
Mts. Clarke’s compliments ‘aWwait ‘col. 
‘thinks it~ best for Him 
Come ‘to her box this evening, as Green- 
comes With both the this 
evétiiiiy, and'of edurse will watch 
“should He see and col: Sandon, 
make some Tethark, by saying of | 
of thé levy business, and it may | 
«be hurtfal to his ‘and’ Mes. Cla¥Ke’s ‘fu- 
—Here is a circumstance 
-Whith proves that Mrs. C. was apprehen- 
hier praicti¢es should be distovered 


her being’seen at the Opera'in 


“with -capt, Sanidh, and 


It is obvious, theréfore, that the 
t. Sandon with Mts. C. is 
e-sight of the of York. 
theré is ‘another letter, ‘in ‘Which 
there are still strénger 0 tiotis. ‘This | 
Wetter is 48 follows,—« Dear sir; eave 
1 scratch a féw lines, beg et 
efitture never | 

am 


a 
aber Of ; Yesterday, 


‘would an o 


upon the subjectof col. Fréh 


Coineétion of; 


| 


with 
ore gry at’ somes 


felld inhett; his hiends—they laid 


tell ' ds 

T Was the 


| Let me: 
sioh int whieh cititions ‘capt. 
HOt to ‘thefition her ‘hathe: ‘she’ dpprié 
Hint: has ‘oédurred, whit 
to be implicated, he kitdws not wh it 
the: Duke has fearht, ‘but ‘she feats ts that 
‘Stitidon may have ‘said sdihethiig wBotit 
hér intetferétide for’ Zetithinees, atid for 
“Tonya ; ‘she tequesis hihi to be particutar- 
ly cautious of metitioniiig” her name—it 
éhrhest breatheit,” 
giving tricotr t to the belief of at 
‘are sbi oF th the observations wh 
to ine to Be inateridl, ‘and to 
fairly dit of thesé letters:—There are 
‘questionably ihatiy diote: shall riot 
trouble ‘the House bY goillg throtgh ' 
Whole ‘of thiém: I am’ Sehsible ‘of 
at which T hive octupied 
thitikT should be justified in 
to me ‘the ‘most: There ‘are 
few, of-that' desctipfion.’ 
Oite fetter, 16 Which T would 
desire their attention, will be fouh 


rected to cat Sando it isin these? 
terms :—« My dear ‘am vexed ‘to 

| death, you welt ‘of 

‘when, behold, Fegiment he is its dk 
their exercise ‘so bad,’ at the Duke 


at them very: inuch, aid’ has. the 
OF every ‘one in it? 

at is hot the fact, ‘col. Gordon, 
ed, and the g 


hot azettes are 


which shew that + ir promotions ‘were 
}actially going ‘on at the time. This then’ 
isa fact coiimunicated ‘by 


to capt. Sandon, for the parpose 

some impression ‘or other, witha 
| hel design probably; some 
undertaking with ‘which she. 
fourid would not bé ished, shéin- 
vetited this cifcumstance to serve 
for hér failure. “Here then’ 

‘sane letter, whith 


evidence, says, that their promiofionsiwere 
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how very. much, jhe 


dim. 


his clerks are so. cunning. 


man, levies. 
office of cal.,Gordon, that brings to light: 


account -He said so, much to.the, 
think), that if. he had 
— a gentiem -he:,would: have: given | 
looking over. the me-.. 


he is an.old officer; 
that you see, if he gets. his 
‘ought to be indebted 
18. very: ty, with, you, 
when. he last promised 
300. fo _you have not pier 
uced. one.” Master Sandon. is..a 
retty. fellow. to depend on... .I wish 
upon Eustace first. 1 told you, I be- 
lieve, that they must be done; 
Get. 
to write outa. list. of his services, and 
it to me, as a, private thing. to ahem, 
not addressed te any one.’” 
_ From the circumstance: which, is. men- 


to my, 


of. the $00. foreigners, it is inferred 


that. h. or. authority to raise Ger-. 
here. is no. docunient in the 


any thing, upon the subject; there is no 


proof. nothing i in. the \nothing 


have nothing 


posed. foreign levy.can bear 
one way or the other. 


dings we beat still more of him. . 


there was any authority given: 

r raising such levies. Therefore; what 

‘this-means I am at a loss:to guess:, 
before: us. that 

least light upon it. The house, i 


cannot conclud¢ that. Mrs. C. had issued 
‘letters of service, and that it was under the 


authority Cc, the 300 foreigners- 
were to be ; and I cannot, there- 
fore, see how this circumstance of the sup- 
on the ‘case, 
As to capt. Sped- 
There. is 
passage ja, subsequent letter, Dear 
mean b yasking 
ursd through. gen. 


hatf-pay, ’tis odd behaviour, 


4 1g upon you must ‘think that some one thinks 


me used. very ill course, till this:is 
fully explained, I shall. drop all thoughts | fa 


ing else.”’—With respect to capt. 
ing 


it will be found that he had been 
plication for, promotion ; 


A. "Clan e had been referred to, an 


that it. appeared sir Alured knew nothing 


> him.~gApplication is afterwards made,. 
gen: that he may be per- 


Hf-pay 5. and then 


of: Rpedsing going to 


Tonyn, to procure. his ine we 


that which ought to have 


been done through her, and affects to re- 
the (for, must mean h,, 
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as,she 


pointment of capt. in af 


cation which, so disple him, 


is. the fact? He does succeed. in that 

lication, which. he .made through 
he fajled in he wade, 

rou her, x 

There is, another letter, inthe same par~ 
cel, written by Cs in which, 
of capt. Spedding, she says, “ “ 
advance. 2001. more.”’-—It is evident, 
all these circumstances, that she. wag — 
anxious to procure the promotion of capt. 
‘Spedding; that if her application suc. 
 ceeded,. she would have had the benefit of 
putting that-200/. in her pocket; and her © 
want. of success is a conyincing proof, 

she did not ss_the influence she pren 
tended. is that there any 

rmountable ection to capt. Spe ing ; 
does succeed:in one of his objects, 


it is only when he appliesthrough another, 


quarter; and his. when he suc, ~ 
ceeded, cannot’ be referred to Mrs, C.3, 
though his failure, when he failed, would 
certainly not have occurred, if. she could 
-have prevented it. The important, result, 
‘theretore,. of this_case of capt, Spedding, 

is this: it exhibits Mrs, C., in the first 
inventing and representing a false 


act, respecting the stoppage of proms ee. 


in his regiment, as the reason why she. 


could , not: procure. him the. ‘promotion, 
which she had given him reason to expect. _ 
Whether she ever made any application” 


to the Duke about him, or only prete 
to. make one, cannot be ascertained ; there 


is no. confirmatory evidence upon that. 


point at all: if she did not make such ap- ° 


onyn leave’ plication, it can only be accounted for 


her knowing, that it would not-be received 
hams made it;, but if she did make the |. 
as she pretends, then the 
ure proves her want of influence ; and, . 
therefore, on either supposition, capt. 
Spedding’s case, when attentivel 
dered, is decisive against the truth of her, - 
stor a and in favour of the Duke of York. 
here.is another point to which I must 
now refer, though ill not go into it.at 
‘any length, because.I cannot pretend en- 
rs..| tirely to understand it; 1 mean that re~ 


lating to the of which the hon. gent. 
btained possession from 
At isa fact. involved in such 


Wardle) 


‘that itis, very ult. to. ascertain 


be. found in part 


consie 


use 
used, very, ill upon the: occasion 
had jt been true, would have hadit, 
i 
. 
‘ 
‘ 


with . what , unreserved facility 
_ states and invents facts, when it is her. in- 


Mr. Donovan, of the 28th January. She 
is asked, ‘ Did you give these letters to 


Wardle, in order to facilitate any ne- 


ociation ?”” she ‘says, Yes!. not the let= 
rs that col. Wardle ran away with, ‘bat 


' Jetters of field-officers to recommend two: 


or three lieutenants to companies; ‘they, 
were to give more than the regulation. ;— 
three or four hundred pounds.’’ , Now, the 


expression in her letter to Donovan, can-. 


not possibly refer to the: letters ‘of field- 


_ “officers 3 the passage is, *.1 must be cah- 


did and tell you, ‘that in order to facilitate 
‘some negociations, I had. given him. (mean- 
ing Mr. Wardle) few of your letters—in 
ene, you speak of the queen, in another, 
two deaneries.”” Ido not, however, re- 

er to this passage now, to trace that con- 
tradiction, but for the purpose of abe 

rs. 


terest to vilify the character of any persoi 

connected with the D. of Y.. She adds, in 
the passage of the evidence to which I last 
referred, “ I understood from Mr. Donovan 
that was to have some part, 


_ Froome.another, himself a share, and me : 


these young men were to pay, I think, four 


_ hundred over the regulation, and that it 


was the last job’ Greenwood was to 
Froome ; that. it-was to complete a very 
old promise of the Y.. -Mr. Donovan 
told me he must have the recommendation 
of a member of parliament,: ora. general 
officer, to cover himself,” 3 
this..observation of Mrs. C.’s, in- 
troduced for no other purpose but to bring 


_in Mr, Greenwood’s‘name with disrespect, 


and to represent him as desirous of obtain- 


of the D. of Y., the profit of which all these 


parties were to share amongst them, ‘is: not 


It su 
Mr. 


only false, but has really no verisimilitude. 


ipposes Mr. Greenwood employing 
novan, to procure Mrs. C: to obtain 
the signatures of some_ generat officers. to 


certain recommendations to lieutenancies ; 
which recommendations the D. of Y. .was 


toact upon, to.execute,an old promise of 


his own; as if. Mr. Greenwood. and: tho 


_D, of Y. together, could not have procured 


the promotion, without. the help of Mrs, 


Cy. deis likewise impossible, utterly im- 


possible to be believed, that:Mr. Donovan 


- could be thus making use of Mr. Green- 


wood’s name, to obtain money in partner- 
ship with Mrs. C.,at this time: it hap- 


pened but the other day, in this very year; 
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@fMis.-C.’s examination. on this ‘subject, 
| that she. is: desired to.look at the letter to 


it could not be-a case in which she :vas. to 


avail herself of her influence with the D. 


of Y.: a strikmg instance, therefore, 
of that barefaced, disregard of truth which. 


characterizes.so: many 
mony of this woman. 


that she was to get the signatures of some 


persons through Mer. Wardle, by which 
her .impositions were to be,carried on for 
the benefit of Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Vroome; 


Mr. Donovan, andherserf... I say, sir, that 


this is so outrageously .incredible, that it 


of no use‘to-advert to. it, except as. it 


mer expose the temerity’of her assertions, 
a 


of the testi- 
the affects to. say, 


her indifference evento the credibility 


of what'she invents ; or except'as.it may 
expose the distress. which she was put to, 


to explain the passage in her. letter to Do- 
~novan, in which she represents her having 


certain letters of his into Mr, Wardle’s 


hands, to facilitate some negociations. For 


. | that, in a job in-which Mr. Greenwood was - 
‘concerned, Donovan would be employed" 
Greenwood ‘to procure assistance-from 


b 

Mes. C., is utterly absurd. Whether the 
hon.’ gent. (colonel Wardle) did under- 
take to. procure the signatures which 
were wanted on this occasion; or whether 


these letters were put.into his hands to 
facilitate any, and what negociations, I 


must leave to the house to collect, if it 
can, from evidence; I confess, I'can 3 
‘collect no certainty from it myself... 


In the course of the observations which I 


have: submitted to the house, I have taken 
notice of every thing upon which an unfa- 
vourable conclusion against the D. of Y.. 
has been grounded, except the circum- 
stance of the payment made by h.r. h. 


for the plate; and’the rate of Mrs. C.’s 


- ing a job for Froome, upon an old promise} 


expences and establishment : these remain 


to be considered, The purchase of plateis — 


argued upon thus: plate to acertain amount 


‘was bought for the use of Mrs. C.: she ~ 
paid, as she says, towards this purchase, - 


500/. theidentical 500/. which she receved. 


from col. French, on account of his levy. ; 


and the D.-of Y. paid for the remainder, 


Upon these facts it. is-presumed, that the: 
D. .of Y., nst have known the whole 


price which was tobe given forthe plate; 


that.he must have undertaken to make: 
hera.present of it; that he must, have 


known of Mrs. C.’s'part. payment of that — 
price; that he must have known from 


what source she derived the means of 
making it;—and upon 


concluded that, as he-was relieved, to: the 


. 


these few. facts, 
aided by, these several presumptions, it is 


~ 


amount ofthis 500/. from the necessity of 
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‘extent, "thie: | 
Prehch’s To ‘niet | 
‘grguitient, itt right: how hie 
respecting the payiiienit for |. 
‘this plate ih’ the evidence, indepen: 

Which ‘that'eviderice is given; by Mr. 
‘the. debtor = 


Kitt, is 
t 


deco 
his Boolty andthe ‘fist afticte. 
this whole Of ute above 
atticles Tor 1144: Od.” 
‘Phen foltows a statement of Vatidas parti: | 
Galas of Chiatge fot o1bier articles of plave, 
conshtating a total’of 182000115. 
‘On'the -othér side’ OF ‘the’ ‘aeconipt, 
thete appears payttient of « bool. by 
_ “on “Acebutit; onthe of May, 
‘and dlf-the ‘other payments that 
ittake “ap thé: ir to: have 
roved to eén e, and paid 
~ by the Duke of 
8 obsétvable ‘that the first’ payment, 
which rédaces this’ to néatly 
paid "by ‘the’ D. of Y., Soot. 


Whom was paid, or how, does riot 
& Mrs. C; telis ts it was by Her, atid | 
ith the ‘before to: to 


pears, extept'from Mrs: ‘that 
the ‘and ‘that it atiéuntéd ‘to so | 
‘as 17,8917. Whiat'the D.of Y. 
plaid was he ‘had paid 
it would “have appeated that he had 
_ paid the whole ‘that was due for the pur- 
Chase of the duke of Beiri’s serviée of 
Hé did not pay for it ekactly; but 
e paid withiny 491. a it. Now ds he did 
pay so nearly the while of what 
that) service cost, will the house upon: 
Better evidence than Mrs, donelude | 
he atiy’ thing of her pay merit 
500?,? © Or, if he did, that knew 
oi What soutct she: iv? ‘This | 
took Plate very shortly after 
vetting tip “Of the establishment mm 
@loutedier- Place. Mra, ©. Says, ‘thé was 
Hot ih debt “at that Vine. Is thére any 
that the Duke ‘might not have had 
in to suppose tWat Mis. had: 
money ‘of het own? or; Wheh' we 
bolfett that Mis. C. herself adavits ‘that 
Was ‘about that time farnished 
the’'D.of to her, to artic” 
of pldte and linens itiight he riot 
BS this payment to the exteht of 
002: or part Of it atleast, Was Made out 
— Which he 


~ 


‘that fairly ei) 
Hiified; Will ‘never ‘be cofisidered "as any 


1 proceed to ndvert 16 'the 
foanded ‘on the 
“With ‘her ‘means. of 


pate ‘OF expetice inca. 
The | 


will recollect, ‘that T 


by ht. to a Stateniént OF his 
peiditate on abéount OF Mis.'C., ba far ay, 


‘ness alt ‘precision. “But, in, 
to Yefeér tothat Staten 

és the hit of ‘Mrs. 

this edd, 
before ts, briiigs “the expence 


the ‘to whieh T stated, will iy 


is ‘more’? 


effect, arid for the put 
théht,- Be the 
lef, doabt, to a my 


upon the evidence; 
the lace; Mrs: Cy statek, 


that nearly all: the furniture in‘ Gtowcester 
Place was iéd By the D. ‘thd 
giéat Part of the wine:—-Now the prenter 


of thé expeénce Which Was tuded 
the statenient 1 wis adthorized to make 


Wine; and Of which was ine 


Capable Of ‘distinct proof, because it had 
‘Ween Acliveved over By bh. to Mrs. 
Herself, Without any interined ate 
to the fact. Bat Her evidence'c 

firins that face, that all the money Which 
she received was fron’ the D. of Y. hims_ 
sélf, and not throufhi any: agent ‘empl ployed 


pay het?” therefore, aetual probe 
the’ 


Carinot’ be had 

froin thé wtatemetit of 
“But, did say in 

pat of he éviderice, that she never 


ed ahy tnore iidhey front h. 
feat ahd une 


( 
it Was, that the 

voutable inipressidin tipoll this’ hed 
tate upon ‘the House ;) yet we find’ “Mrs. 
that“: 


pion that 


handred pots, but they 
ing’ and dhawing was to get 
my ot it that 
from in’ 
Mrs. C. with bills, as she catty 
thet, for three ‘or four hundred 


ticles but oF pawit. Utidotbtedly, the arti 
cles were platéd in pawn’ to’ 


OF twite, 
h. ‘gave ine stall "bills for three ‘or fout 
were his 


thén $8 instance the oF Y.furnishe 


‘with other 


poutids ; 
for thie purpose of doing what? to take 


| 
> 
> 
ba 
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i 
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grt them out-of, pawa 


‘“ 
the hase before I went into,it,,or keeping 


gel, namely, 3,000, Then 
dently a, supply: left; in, ber hands by. the 


answers, No, I wasn 
_ tainly. complained;to:b, he said 


Ido o 


maky. a, better. arrangement for, her. 

expence ia. 
furniture, and-such articles, upon the first 
formati ishment, at, Glou-. 


‘The Duke, fugnishes, we money 
pences,, as AG a 


was, with him. Her: 


include. h. h.. pay 


years: 
ing fox 
err the establishment? including ever 
g, all the advances that, were, 
tell, what he paid. for the house. 
{can tell what.my, lawyer got for it.” 
sgems that her lawyer. had a mortgage upon 


12 therefore, if the house 


Wide as she. believes it did, for 4,400/., a 
would. have remained. sufficient for 

e payment ofall her debts, 
the. amount at which she. stated them her- 
here. 


D, of ¥., sufficient. to enable. her to. dis, 


epee all the debts she had. incurred ho 


being you paid no 
the year?” 
ot: cer- 


he would. make.some future arrangement.” 
What that, future arrangement was to be, 
does not appear, She admits, afterwards, 


_ when she has beenvery much harassed. for 


apy: thing, and could not, get it, from. other 
quarters, and.there was, nothing in, view, 
‘His would then bring.me 1002; extra, 
9x two perhaps, but Ido.not recollect ever 
ong new and-thea, 


but not often.” But, besides these occa; 


_ signal payments, it: appears, that bs 
looked 


asd) to, the time when he mi 
had ‘incurred a. considerable 


ion. of the, estahli 
ceater-place ; but,.ag this would, not be.to 


— he would. be more as ease. to 
defray, ather. expences, gud. ‘to: discharge 


the debé which. 


‘tracting. 


Ta Parket’s-books, it} farther’ appears, 


adverted.to, by Mr. Dowler: on: Mrs, C.; 


some: by, herself,-on, Mr, 


These bills were mot paid: when due ; 
were taken 


willsappear, that, the «xpence 
furniture’ ahd, wine, the. regular pay- 
ments, and. these ‘various sums toget 


make, the: expenditure of; the: D. of: Yu, 
doting bis compection 


with Mrs.C,, 


| 


if, 

? ber durin 
he. what .is the. infere 


they up ‘afterwards, the’ 
anda phisings all-shpse, 


to to the. 
he | vances of magney are not acconnte 
greater amount than.5,000/. inthe two years: 
and, a half; and. this, nearly. tallies: 


se. These, sit, are the facts 5 

mace. ‘the. gent. 
would: draw from them? ‘That ‘het, 
knowing the expensive nature 
lishment, in, Gloycester-place, 

known that, it could not. be 
what, he, adyanced,, and. therefore, that i 

| was supported by, the coreuptmeans which — 
Mrs, C. mentions; that he must have bee 
conscious that, he was, supplying. thee 
establishment with meang. very scanty, 
and extremely inadequate. . Mra, C. te 


| sities obliged: her to; apply - to..the Dake, 


he referred ber to her. ingenuity, telling 
her that « she. was clever she need never 
want-money.” Does, it not occur to the 
nse, how: inconsistent the evidence of 


Mrs, C. herself is: upon, this very: 


Does, Mrs. C. insinuate’ that, he am . 


| swered. her. subsequent applications by 


such a.reference ?. Does it not.on the conr 
trary. appear, that she was monthly, week 
daily, pressing him over-andover again 
or money; aad, according to her: stater 
ment, pressing him in. vain? If ber evi- 
dence .is entitled. to the least. cnedit, 
would have the reply of the of 

ta her. applications? “+ susely: de not 


come to me for money: youare undermo 


g ta.me for.thatwhich 
have. not the meang.of 

which, you 


necessity: of appl 
Thane told; you 

oF Commissions, . 


» wall be epabled to an ample.supply.’* 


Such, if: Mra, -evitlence 
would; have been the of theD: 
of ¥. such would/have been the. dorms in 
which he wauld bave- any applis 
cation from-her for: money. There are no 
less, than. 44000: military: ¢ommissions,, 

vapions descriptions, that pass throngh: 
office, on an average, im the year: 
the time, she was with ‘him, there must . 
have: passed about 10,000, Could. she, if* 
she had- possessed: his authority :to make 
money by her cleverness ont of these comis 
but | missions, bave ever bean in want of 100k 


or-even.of 1,000/. Impossible! Har diss 


tress, ‘her debts, hex repeated: appli 
to the Duke. for ; hissupplying- 
with, one: or; two hun red. pounds - 


time ; his refereingsher tothe prospectof 
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es paying bi for her ;: and if we then attend 


daughter of Mrs.’ Farqubiar’s husband 


stvong and conclusive for him. ‘There 


daughter ; that I can answer 
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is no unfair inference, that she way 


“every man who will view them fairly ard 
‘candidly,’ decisive proofs, ‘that h. r. ‘h. 
‘lever sanctioned or authorised, or con- 
nived at, these transactions. And this‘in- 
adequacy. of b. r: h.’s allowance to her 
establishment, coupled with: her repeated 
applications to him for money, so’ far from 
affording an inference against the D. of Y. 


certainly does appear to have been, on the 
part of h.r. an‘indifference with regard 
to his pecuniary concerns. There was a 
“backwardness to look into his accounts, 
‘which generally is the case with persons 
whose accounts are in such a state, that it 
is unpleasaht to look at them ; ‘but there: 
is nothing which furnishes the’ slightest 
_. ground for charging the D. of Y. with any 
knowledge or ‘suspicion ‘that-Mrs. C. was 
supplying any part of her extravagance 
from’ these corrupt sources; 
my observations toa con- 
clusion, without pressing upon the attention 
f the house, the very extraordinary exhibi- 
tion which Mrs. Favery has made at our 
bar. She appears, beyond all doubt, to 
‘be the half-sister of Mrs. C.—the daugh- 
ter of Mr: Farquhar, Mrs. Clarke’s father, 
by a former'wife: There is, I admit, no 
distinct evidence on the subject ; but when 
Mrs. Favery’s evidence; from page 459 to 
Page 460, is examined ; when her account 
_ of taking the name of Farquhar, to obtain 
more respect, as'she says, is’ considered’; 
that she'married’in the name of Farquhar, 
though she declares that her real name 
was Favery; Mrs. Farquhar, the mother, 


to her answers to the following questions, 
there canbe no doubtof the fact :—« You 
are Mrs, Farquhar’s' daughter 
«No; I’ positively am ‘not Mrs. Farqu- 

har’s daughter.” Are you not. Mrs: 
Farguhar’s husband’s daughter, by a for- 

mer wife?””—« I cannot ‘answer you that 
_ question; but I am not the present Mrs. 
Farquhar’s‘ daughter, I can assure -you.” 
« Cannot’ you answer that question ?”— 

« No, Licannot indeed.”’ Why cannot 
you?” Supposing I did not know my 
my mother ; cannot ‘swear to 

that:: cannot tell what they did with me 
when was <young:”’: and then, oufter 

- geveral other. questions answers— 
Bet -you will not state that you were not 


another: wile answers,: 


‘Cannot sey any’ thing about: it; but: I 


can «say Mrs; ‘Farquhar’s 


and that nearly, to’ Mrs. Ci; but 
that it was'an ‘object to Mrs.'C.’s credit. 
‘and vanity that the relationship should not. 

appear. But what was her'’story, her mést 
false story, as it came out on the crosiexs . 
amination of my learned friend? She told 
us that she had lived with a* Mr. Ellis, 
who was'now dead ; that he was a’ car. 
penter; that/he kept a house in one place; 
and a shop in another, and she could ‘not 
tell us the situation of either. | Yet Mr; 
Ellis is alive; he was: no carpenter she 
knew him to be.alive ; she knew him'to 
be'a respectable clergyman: ‘but having . 
lived with him as Mrs. Farquhar, and not 
as Mrs. Favery ; having been recominend: 
ed to him by Mrs. C. under the name‘of 
Farquhar, she thought it necessary to mis? 
lead the house from findi 


years afterwards, that she learnt that Mr, - 

llis was summoned to this bar to cuntra- 
her.’ She then ‘attempts to make her 
| peace with him; she knows where’ hé 
lives; she goes to-him; she accounts for 
her not having given a true account of - 
him, because she thought it would be dis: — 


ereas it washer own falsehood which 
imposed upon the house the necessity of 


daced, Mrs. Favery is contradicted, and 
Mrs. C. is contradicted too, who also 
says, she never knew Mrs. ge under 
any other-name than Favery. This gen- 
‘tleman, Mr. Ellis, a clergyman, a most 
creditable and respectable witness, against . 
whom there has not been the slightest 'in- 
sinuation or suspicion, tells us, that he re- 
ceived Mrs. Favery into'his service sinder 
the name: of Farquhar, ‘upon character 
given of herby 
plied, enquiring after her by that name}; 
that ‘upon ‘his application, s 
for her ; and, by the character she gave 
of her, Mrs. Favery obtained the situation , 
in this gentleman’s family,—not under the 
name of Favery, I say, but of Farquhar; 
‘and farther, that while she was there, Mrs. 
C. ¢ame to see‘her, and visited her under 
citcamstances : of great’ apparent famili- 
arity; Wet: Mrs. told us, that she 
never knew °Mrs. “Favery by ‘any other 
naine than. Favery,, and that she must, 
have assomed the. name of Farquhar un- 

| known’to her.’ Now, sir, let me ask whe- 
ther there isiany thing that! can‘ shew 
greater disregard to truth, both on 


4 


/ 


Ellis, 
who would detect- her falsehood. It ap- 


to him to be'brought forward: 


calling him.—On Mr. Ellis being’ prow 


ys. to whom he'ap- 


answered 
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However pain ul it may 
to are | been to the flee 
to the fac 
Fayery,. 
who was not as.depraved in dis 


i Ga and as destitute of ever princip e of | 


truth, as she is, would so deliberately have 


her veracity to her 


is a strong feature in the case 


of people we have to deal 


8, will not only | t 
ily but bring witnesses 


d yoluntarily to do. the 
that they are not independent 


speaking . to independent, false- 


Soon ut that they both come. forward 


relate the same story, the 


prepared | 
Falsehood of which has been so ioasauetely 
ahd so satisfactorily detected : 


nd y et, 
sir, after this detection, we are deliberating 
whether, resting upon Mrs, C.’s evidence, 


we convict r, h, of the charge with 


which she accuses him ! 


«Twill not. trespass ‘on the time of the 


house, by: recall 


the persons whom he 


presumptions wh 
re to, in favour 
from the character of 


|. has selected to surround him in the dis- 


 gharge of bis bigh official duties, If h. x. h. 


corruption, which have bee 
to him, would he hy 
imself with such honourable persons:to 


gverlook and scrutinize his conduct? 


‘ghd distinguished merit, than wl 
whole army could not have 
@haracters more alien from any 


, 1 need only mention the name 


_ Would he have made choice, as his advi-. 
of 


rsons of such high 
ruptible integrity ; 3 officers of 
resented 
ing that 
bears the least resemblance to corruption? 
n. 
Calvert; every one who knows him, can | 
bear testimony to the estimation. in which 


isheld, uot only by the army, but 


who have any means of knowing | 

cal, Gordon has spoken his own testimony, 
and in giving evidence in this case, has 
saablished his own character.-With 


"pect to- others who have been 


he h, r. b., similar observations might 
justly made; and as.far as any general 


ns andigeneral impressions may 
have arisen in the: house. from anyother 


el the D. of Y., 
tryst, ¢ e well 
mot. b ca ont to hich 


would of th 


resul 


‘uation. 


high js.not shat this 


move any 

hav ter my: 


sir, gone. threu case 
with me hae ave 
deemed necessary; and J think, I, 
shewn enough, in the first place, to make 
it that the house called upopip 
the fair discharge: of its y.ynder.the 
particular circumstances, o 
case, to give their opynieh decidedly, 
or No,u guilf or ing 
cence After that 
have been. peo aa there will then re- 
main..the consideration of what it. will p 
proper for the hones further todo npn th 
subject; and w haxe 
proposed is. the opie 
that address will t 
pared with what, has heen straliice yo A by 
the hon, pu 
may. think. with, reference to any alterior, 
proceeding, they cannot, I am sure, sp. 
demean themse lyes, as to shrink from de-. 
claring their opinion upon the question of 

uilt, Of this also | am. conyinced,. that 
the house acts up to its.own char; 


I am it will, 
| the Address of the hon. 
For, does that address 
mest impo 
that the house has 
iscoyered the ofavariety of mal- 

could not be well ignoran > byt 
whether he is guilty of having had parti- 

is to remove him 

ation. Now say, whether he is guilty 
or whether he is a question 

ich is anterior fo that which respects 
bis and of 


addrejs, his speech, and his < 

gested any other grounds © 

te of Y., it would 

have stood yi ntly, and would 

not have he objee- 

tion, Ww am now ur, 


of the charge of corruption, 


hon. ge urs 
bouse, has 


ds for 


But,. the house 
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e whole speech of the hon. gent. goes 

‘ to the charge of corruption ; and then, for 
fear of wounding the: paternal feelings of 

his majesty, he declines informing him of 
what has beefi the result of our delibera- 
tions: “He declines‘ letting his majesty 
yet he 


‘shrinking from the decision of the great 
question of corruption; a question how- 


ever, upon which, according to the view 
‘which tha 


ve taken of this case, I can an-— 


.ticipate only a favourable decision. . 
‘When therefore the ‘house’ shall have 
‘agreed, as I trust it will, to the resolution 
declaring, That there is'no* ground for 
‘ charging h. r. h. with corruption, or con- 
mivance at Mrs. C.’s corrupt 
they will then have to consider,what farther 
 motice, by way of address or resolution, 
‘they ‘will take of the different matters 
‘which have appeared before us; and 
whether that which will remain, when we 
have decided against the charge of cor- 
. Tuption, which we shall have 
‘to mark our; dissatisfaction, regret, and 


‘displeasure, is such as té require’ that. 
we ‘should address his majesty for the re-_ 


moval of h. r. h.; or, whether it will: be 
_, sufficient to express our regret for the 


- + ‘past and our hope for the future, in such 


manner as may enable his majesty, con- 


‘sistently with the honour of h. r. h. and of 


‘the army, to rétain him ‘in his present si- 


tuation.—I trust the house will adopt the. 


‘Jatter: and T-do feel persuaded, that the 
“house cannot be disposed to confound so 
‘much all the faults: and’ distinctions-be- 


tween one offence and another, as to give 
sanction to the principle on which the ad- 


‘dresf of the hon: gent., proceeds.. The 

_ foundation, and the whole matter of. the 

‘Hon. gent.’s Address is, that if the D. of 

_.  “¥.4s guilty of corruption, he ought to be 

_ ‘pemoved; but that if he is not guilty, it 

“must be'the same; in ‘short, that whether 

‘he'is guilty of base corruption‘in the dis- 

charge of his public duty ; or whether 
he is' guilty of having yielded most ‘u 

happily to a mest unworthy connection 


DERATES, 
its character in the present... 
‘The wi 


y | of general ‘polic 


ctices ; - 


| and view the question, in’ all the various . 


| uct of the Duke of York. tik 
total want of discrimination and distinction — 
between one offence ahd another, #6" per 
nicious'to the best interests of justice aud : 
of morals, I do confidently feel; that'it 
impossible for this house to adopt, 
hen the House has disposed’of'the 
first great question of ge and ‘official 
ilt, (a question which I conceive to 
in its nature purely judicial, and which 
trust, they will dispose of on judicial prim, 
ciples, with the severity of judges detem 
mining conscientiously on the evidence) ~ 
they will then consider the reining 
question, as‘no longer a judicial one 5 ‘ne 
to be disposed of on the strict principles 
‘of judicial ‘severity, but upon principles 
and expediency. ——] 
am far, sir, from being desirous of Pres 8 
ing an opinion, that policy should gene- 
rally be considered as wholly ‘separated 
from morality and religion, or even‘as not‘ 
being most intimately blended and ‘united 
with them; or that, in this particular casé, 
political. considerations ‘connected with [| 
the individual, whose conduct is the ‘sub- 
ject of our enquiry, should exclude either 
those feelings or those expressions, which 
considerations of morality and religion 
may suggest.—I mean no such thing; po- . 
‘licy, as well as a sense of what is dueto — 
morality requires of us, that the facts 
which have appeared before us,should not =, | 
pass unnoticed; and therefore the acquital 
of h. r. h. from all charge of public-des 
linquency, so as to render hisremoval from 
office wholly unnecessary, could not, with- 
out some expression of our fee}ings, on the He 
other parts of the case, be a satisfactory, — 
a seemly, or a justifiable termination of 
this enquiry.—But what I do mean is, that 
when we do enter into the consideration. 
‘of what may be proper to be doneinte- 
spect of this part of the case; called'upon 
‘by what we conceive to be due toa sense 
‘of public morals and -of 
should not only not forget to have some 
indulgence for human frailties as a part of 
our morality, and with whatever severity _ 
“we ought to judge ourselves, that in judg- 
ing of others, charity part of our re- 
‘ligion, and therefore temper and*measuré 
out our justice accordingly ;—but thatwe 
should also, feeling as statesmen upon this 
particular question of what.is to bedone 
towards the Duke; take into our gravest: | 
consideration, the circumstances of €x- 
‘pediency and policy, connected with it;.- 


‘and important bearings, which it has upon 


equal!—ouch 


‘the: public interests ‘of ‘the® country 


2 will not state that he is guilty! But I fee 
convinced, that I need not labour this point 
any further: I am satisfied the ‘house will 
‘manfully and unequivocally: pronounce its 
- Opinion; ‘and whatever objections may be 
e taken to our proceedings, there shall not, 
_ if my opinion shall prevail, be any ground 
: _ for objecting to them, as disgracing the 
Ss character oF the House of Commons, b 
| 
| 
| 


religion. have most important bearings 


. moval, upon grounds 


Jarge:—admitting, certainly, as I have ad- 
that considerations of morality 


upon those interests. 


“Those, indeed, if there are any such, 


' who think that the army has been ill-ad- 


inistered under the D. of Y.; whothink 
a h..r. h. is an unfit person to hold the 
‘situation he has so long filled in it; who 
think, that during fourteen or fifteen years 
which this illustrious. prince has been at 
the head of the military department of the 
country, the army hae not prospered under 
his. command—that the regulations which 
he has introduced have not been most be- 
neficial—that. he has not, as a father, 
watched over its interests, increasing the’ 
comforts of the soldier—promoting the 
interest of the meritorious officer—estab- 
lishing charitable and useful institutions 
for the orphans and children of soldiers— 

roviding for the better education of. of- 


ficers in military knowledge ;—that he | th 


has not laboured, and successfully, for the 
improvement of the discipline of the army, 


and has no merit for having brought it to 


the highest standard of perfection at which 


exists at this those who think 


thus of the D. of ¥., may undoubtedly, 


“with a just regerd to the interests of the 


country and of the army, wish for his re- 
totally independent 
of this enquiry :—and if they can look to 


“ any probable arrangement which may 


furnish the army with. a better Commander 


* in Chief; if they see the means of obtain- 
ing such an arrangement, by which there | 


would be less room for the exercise of 
party feelings, less jealousies, less inter- 
ference of improper influence in military | 


‘promotions ; that the removal of adminis- 


trations will less effect the claims of merit, 


_ and destroy the fair prospects and regular | 


pretensions of officers; they may then, 
politically speaking, not unwigely seize this 
Opportunity of accomplishing what they 
would deem a great public benefit, in 
procuring his removal. But those, on the 


_ contrary, who upon a near and accurate 


inspection of'g!l these circumstances, think 


' . otherwise ; those who think we should in 
 Yain look to supply the place of h. r. h. 


by any person so well qualified to fill it, 


I deprecate’his removal as a national 
' . Calamity; and if they see no 


und for 
‘charging him with public guilt, will feel 
anxious to retain Fina :—and whatever 


. “Measure of. censure or regret they may 
' think proper to adopt, will feel it an im- 


; 


nt consideration so to temper the seve- 
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rity of their censure, as not to accompan 
it with any thing that shall necessaril 
compel the removal of h. r. h. from th 
situation of Commander in Chief ;—but 
above all, they will abstain from addres- 
sing for any removal connected with this 
enquiry ; because such an address, so con 
nected, would necessarily imply an ‘opi- 
nion of some corruption, which I trust 
this house will negative, or some guilty 
participation in the ‘offences which ‘this 
enquiry has brought to light. vor 
ng as I have trespassed on the pa- 
tience and attention of the house, I still 
am sensible that I have omitted many ob- 
servations which ought in justice to this 
case to. be presséd upon their considera- _ 
tion. In an examination of so longa — 
case, or rather of such a variety of cases, 
it could scarcely be otherwise; and I must 
trust that whatever may have been my 
omissions, the further debate wilt supply 


em. 
. I should now conclude, sir, but for the 
necessity of adverting to what fell from 


the hon. gent. towards the close of his — 


speech.—The hon. gent. observed that 
“ The country would decide on the con- 
duct of the Commander in Chief. The — 
country would decide on his own conduct 
—that the country would decide on the 
conduct of this house.” If the object of © 
this observation was merely to remind us, — 
that as public characters, we ought to keep 
in view the opinion of the public; that 
it becomes us to take a proper estimate 
of its value, as all oar hopes of public 
usefulness must be founded on the good 
opinion and confidence of the country, I 
perfectly agree with him; andifhisobser- 
vation is to be carried no further, and im- 
have to it; 
ut. if it ma su to refertoany . 
existing im have bea: 
made out of this house in the public mind, 
to which the opinion of this house must 
conform, or that the country will, as the | 
hon. gent. expresses himself, decide against _ 
the conduct of the house, I deprecate the 
doctrine as most unconstitutional and as 
most unjust. What, sir! have we been 
sitting week after week upon a painful 
examination of this case, and are we at 
last to decide, not upon our own view of the 
evidence which we ourselves.have heard, 
but upon the opinion which has been 
formed of it by others?’ An opinion, too, 
how formed? Formed, Most 
indecent abuse of the liberty ofthe press, — 
apon ‘those garbled extracts of the evi- 


the 


‘ 

‘ 
| 
¥ ‘ 

| 

} 

| 

} 

| 

| 

‘ | 
| 

| 
be 
porte 


| 
| 


rests, .and_ 


_ the constitution of the country. _ 


dence Which havé béen' dirculated during 


enquiry, and corhimelited upon-with 


dustry as unprecedented ‘as it Was mali- 
cious. Are we to be threaténéd with ‘the 


ipterent ‘of the country wer our Conduct, . 
1 A 


if we do not bend our decision to such 
an opinion * Against the doctritie that this 


house. is to decide upon any opinion but 


own, even when sitting in ite legis: 
> Bere capacity,—I beg leave to entér my 


strongest protest: but that this house can 


ich we are to decide upon thé inte- 
ests, and honour of an individual, we 
ought, so to be influenced by an opinion 
whieh we must know to have been * mis- 


eink, that in a case of a judicial nature, | 
on w 


ghierously excited, I cannot, and 


pis We must, sir, I admit, for the efficiency 
of our measures, and for the dignity of our 
| pratt keep in view the public: opinion ; 
e should so conduct ourselves, that our 
conduct, ought to be approved by our con- 
stituents and our country; and we may 


* confidently trust, that if we do our duty 


_the 
standings of the people will give us credit 
aving done it faithfully, ‘however it. 


‘may be at yariance with their present iim- 


pressions. If there are those, who forming 


premature jud nent have thought diffe- 


rently,. they ml retract their erroneous 
pinions, and they will do justice to their 
tives do justice to themselves—provided 
they do not desert the station, and surren- 
er the functions which they hold -urider 


If these are not the sentiments by 


_ which the House of Commons is to regu- 


late, itself, the House of Commons. will 
hot only lose its influence ; but if to fat- 
fer the people, or basely to court their 
your, we surrender our correcter judg- 
ments to their misguided and inflame 
impressions, we desert our duty, we aban- 
, don our trust; our place, our functions in 
the constitution are gone. It were better 
ere should be no house of commons at 


 _ all; it were better at once to accept as | 
_-our constitution a wild unrepresented de- | 


macracy, without the controul of the house 
oficommons, or parliament, than to degrade 
ourselves by consenting to become the 
mere instruments of that_democraey, to 


steph its opinions, and to register its laws. 


I do hope, sir; and feel confident, there- 
fore, that the house will put out of its consi- 

 deration, every thing derived from an, 
other quarter from ‘the “evidence and 


presentatives, provided their representa-" 
1 ing sensible of much of the inconvenience . 


atgumeht heatd within the house 
the hot. Bent. ‘that The country 
will dedide tipon his conduct: ale 
feel, sir, that the country will decide upon 
wine; afd in the conduct which T pursue, 
I do look for'the judgment which iy don. 
stituents and my country will ultimately — 
form upon the rent 
aiid feel that they wil estimate my pub- 
lie character and, J 
shall not be considered as arrogating atiy 
res too much for myself, when say 
that I have as much to lose as the hon, 
gent. ; that I have an interest in the ‘eal 
ic Opinion not Yess deep than the hon. 
gent. himself. In the course I have put. 
sued, whatever I have done has been opeti, 
it‘has been avowed, it has before the 
house and the country. I’ 
disguised my first impression and préju- 
dice against the hon. gentleman’s’ state. 
ment, nor my opinion as I have formed 
upon the evidence as it has proceeded. © 
have no hesitation in saying, that Ihave 
thought that in many views of this subject, 
and 3h several occasions, it has'presented 
In the outset of the business it was ex- 


most eligible mode to ‘be adopted would 
be the open’ and public which 
has been chosen, or an enquiry before a° 
select or secret committee; upon the 
whole, I céitainly did think, not without be.” 


which might attend it, that the most pub- — 
lic ‘Enquiry, as it was anxiou 
sought for and ‘preferred by the reya 
himsélf, would-be the most satisfac 
tory, and therefore the best—The house 


feel much of the inconvenience which has 
arisen ‘out of this publicity, yet there hay — 
nothing occurred upon the whole thathas 
Ted me to repent that choice, which in & 
difficult and distracting case I then tho 
right to recommend, 1 think now, that if 
h. rh. isacquitted, as1 think he ought, att 
as I trust heswill, of these foul charges, that 
the acquittal will be -more , 82 to 
ourselves, and to ‘the country, than if the 
enquiry had been less public. ‘That be 
enquiry, if it had been less public, would 
have been attended with some-advantage 
is obvious; but it is equally obvious, that — 
those advantages would have been’counter- 
balanced by accompanying inconvenien- 
ces. If any impression should have arise 
in the public mind, that the true state of , 


the evidence had been suppressed, and 


- 


. 
‘ 


of that conduct, J. 


ave neither 


tremely difficult to determine whether the = | 


adopted it, “And although certainly 
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Yeason to repent of such privacy. “Now, 


the privacy of the enqairy had been 
aged as’ the 


means of screening the object 
it from the censure or the punisliment 


that he deserved, we should then have had 


sir, the grounds upon'which the house of 
commons will come'to its determination, 
‘will be those which. may be as well known 
‘to the public as: to themselves. But whe- 
‘ther this determination was right or not, 
the choice being once made, we could not 
have the benefits of publicity without its 
attendant evils. It was necessary that we 


thould be consistent; and to have ‘with- 


drawn any part of our proceedings from 


.. ¥he public, to have acted on the wish ‘to: 
_ suppress or conceal any part ofthe case, 
would have created more suspicion, than 


ue oe if our inquiry had originally been conduct- 


the house, 
_ Same, which under similar circumstances I 


other points whic 


ed in a less 
‘the whole o 
1 have felt, that if we err 


manner.’ Throughout 
these proceedings, therefore, 
‘at all, we 


should err more safely by extending the 


tange of enquiry even beyond what might 
petbap be its proper than 
contract it. 


these, and upon all 
have occurred during 
the whole course of the’ proceeding, I have 


~ never shrunk from avowing my share in 


‘them, and have openly stated and explain- 
ed the reasons for my conduct ; my consci- 


_ ence tells‘me I have acted faithfally ‘and 


justly. Towards the royal duke I confess 
have acted with an earnestness, and an 
alixiety, equal to what I should have felt 
if it had been the: cause’ of my brother ; 
and in the pan which I tender. to 
protest that I feel it to be te 


‘should be bound to propose, if ‘h. 
were a peffect stranger to me.—It is in 
thy judgment that] which the demands of 
public justice, and public poliey, require 

_ at our hands. What the result will be, the 

house will determine; ani as“far'as am 

_ concerned, I can ‘assure the hon. gent., 
‘that with respect to my constituents, (who 
are; I must take leave to ‘tell the hon. 
gent., an extremely numerous body, with 
vag extended and popular a right of election 

‘as any in the country,) I am not appre- 


~ hensive, if my conduct is rightly undét- 


‘stood -by ‘ them, that there is any 
part of it, by which I shall incur the 
Tisk of forfeiting that confidence, which I 


“have so long enjoyed, which T regard as 


‘the best test of my public character, and 
‘which T esteem as a posséssion of ‘the 
highest value. I shall now trouble the 
house no further, but conclude with ‘moving 


the amendment, which I have before ex- 
plained. (Seé page 111.) 
Mr... Bathurst considered the address 
thoved by the opened’ the 
able, that it was impos- 


'| debate. so objectio 


sible for him to give it his eoncurrence. 
But, disapproving 4s he did of the ofiginal 
address, he felt as strong an objection to 
the course proposed by his right hon. 
friend who had just sat down. He, how- 


ever, intitely concurred in the view of his 


right hon. friend, that. it was. absolute 
nece for the house to come to some 


decision’ upon: the leading question res- — 


pecting the charge of corruption. As to 
done, it was his opinion that a resolution 
would be the most ro and parliamen- 
tary. The address of the hon. gent.’ in- 
volved an alternative! which would have 
‘the effect of leaving the question of cor- 
ruption undecided, which, as well in jas- 
tice to ‘the iHustrious person accused, as 
from a 


oceedings, it was their duty to git 
‘the resolutions of his right hon. friend, sq 
far'as related to the acquittal of h:r. hthe 
‘D. of Y. of personal corfuption, he per- 
‘fectly concurred. But at the same time 
he should ‘some more comprehen- _ 
‘sive resolutions which should ‘emibrace at 
once all the parts of the case: for there 
“were other charges, as well as that of per- 
‘sonal corruption, respecting military mat- 
ters, upon which the fi was bound fo — 
| ‘pronounce an opinion. is principal ob- — 
therefore, to the caries of his 


right hon friend, was, that his right hon. _ 


friend didnot propose to do enough in'the 
first instance, and yet, when that should be 
done, that what he proposed to do. after- 
wards appeared to be both from: its tone 
‘and its manher quite superfluous—if not: 
‘something more ‘than superfluous. Consi- 
dering as he did the mode of proceeding 
by resolution ‘as’ the most proper and con- 
stitational, he could not concur inthe sim- 
‘ple course by address, nor in the’ amend- 
‘ment of his right hon. friend, whith conso- 
‘lidated both. « If the ‘house ‘should agree | 
‘to the resolution, he could mot perceive 
any necessity for resorting to an address. 
According to his apprehension, ‘unless'the - 
“hous: hall’ to communicate to 
his majesty respecting ‘the result of its 
‘proceedings, it was neither advisable ‘nor 
constitutional to:vote an’address. ‘He was 
disboved 


‘to pay'every regard, to the con- 


é 


the various ways in which this may be 


regard to the judicial character of 
that house, and to the consistency ofits _ 
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nection betweén the illustrious person ac- 


"cused and his majesty, on such an occasion, 


but still he must contend that, in a parlia- 


“mentary sense, that house was. not called 


: upon to communicate by address to his 


but, 


Mion at once. 
_», fore of his right hon. friend 

“him quite unnecessary, as not being very 

material ‘to the subject of the e. 

. What he. should propose was, that. the 


_ Majesty the proceedings it may think 
\proper td resort to upon the subject. His 


‘ majesty would be made acquainted with: 


them through the same channels of infor- 


_ mation, by which he learned the proceed- 


ings of either house of parliament. It 


would be absurd to lay at the foot of the. 
' throne, an address merely containing an 


-account of their proceedings. The prefer- 


_-' .able step, in his opinion, would be, to take 
_ the sense of the house on.a resolution, that 


ch. r. h, had by his conduct exposed him- 
_self to'undue influence in the discharge of 
his important: duties. Should the 


__.determine.in the affirmative on this reso- 


Aution, it might be acted upon by h. r. h. 
and considering the relatjon that. existed 


between his majesty andh.r.h., he did 


‘conceive that this would be greatly prefer- 
Fable to any address to the king, convey- 
ing the sentiments of the house upon the 
-subject. He concurred entirely in the opi- 
of his right: hon. friend, that no cor-. 
-rupt motives could be imputed to. h. 
inful as. the declaration 
was, it was aduty imperative upon him to 
state, that in the yiew which he had taken 
of. the evidence, it appeared to him too 
_Clearly-established, that h. r. h. had expos- 
ed himself to an undue influence.. There 
was no occasion then for multiplying re- 
solutions preparatory to the last; when 
one resolution might answer the purpose 
-sufficiently ; for it was more manly in the 
house to come to a direct and positive opi- 
The first resolution; there- 


house should come to a resolution acquit- 


_ .ting h. r. h. of personal corruption, but, at 


_ the same time so clearly and decidedly in- 
timating its opinion upon the other 
of the case, that h. 'r. h. should feel the ne- 

_cessity of resigning, rather than that the 
parental feelings of his majesty should be 

disturbed by an address from that house for 
the removalof his own son: Every part of 

the .case, which disclosed. any ground of 
blame attributable to the D. of Y. might 
and ought to form part of this ution. 


_ He-was ready to repeat that he most fully 


_acquitted h. r. h: ofall personal corruption ; 
but there were other parts of his ¢on- 


oe 


peared to | 


would fully justify the Resolution, 


duct which called. for, 


it. was his intention to, propose, 


thing more in the way of. censure, than 


the Resolutions proposed by his righthén, 


friend, was essentially necessary ; if. it 
were only for an admonition and example 
to‘other princes. But there was still more 
-due.to public morality. Of the whole of 
the latter part of the second Resolution of 
his right 
oruae ; because it appeared to be grounded 
solely ona letter latel by that 
house from h. r. h., of which letter he - 
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on. friend he decidedly disap. - 


could not persuade ‘himself to a 
ha 


What, was it because the D. of Y. 


thought proper, in that letter, to express “4 


“ regret that a connection should ever 
have existed, which had thus exposed his - 


character and honour to public animad- 


version,” that that house should express a 
confident expectation, as the address of his 
right hon. friend stated it, that, ‘ on the 
expression of h. r. h.’s regret, that house © 

) was ent, that h, r. h. will keep in 
view the uniformly virtuous and exem- 
plary conduct of his majesty, since. the 
commencement of his reign, and whi 


has endeared his majesty to all his sub- : 


jects?” was evident, from the deposi~ 
tions, that though nothing appeared to im- 


plicate the D, of Y. in the charges of per- 


sonal corruption, yet Mrs. C. had applied 
to h.r. h. upon the subject of military 
promotions; and that, instead of being . 
repelled, or receiving a warning not to - 
meddle with such business in future, her 


applications had been most graciously at- ~ 


tended to. If this circumstance did ,not, 


as it certainly did not, amount toa proof — 


of personal corruption, he would ask any 
man whether the of suct 
interference on the part o 


deed. the actual existence of this corrup: 
tion had been clearly proved, and the di- 


such a woman 
did not tend directly to corruption? In-. 


rect interference of Mrs. C. in military 


romotions was most manifest from the ° 


etter respecting the application of gen. 
Clavering. For thong his right hon. 
friend had endeavoured, in a very able and 
ingenious speech, to 


impress the house 


with an opinion, that the words of the ” 


Duke’s letter to Mrs, C., referring to gen. 
Clavering. might be, or were, merely an 


answer on the part ofh.r. h. to an appli- _ | 


cation for information with regard to the 


rumoured design of raising new regiments, _ 


and by no means involved any interfe~ 


-Tence Or request upon the subject of mili” 


: ‘ 
* 
¥ 
- 
+) 
i 
| 
: 
‘ 
} 
j 
| 
‘ 


ask, 
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meaning of this sentence ? 
- geading it could any- one assert, that Mrs. 
€. had not interfered and exercised influ- | 


_ ing-at least accomplices in 
‘they professed to expose, yet when their 


documents, it ought 


‘ promotion ; was it possible, he should 
that his right hon. friend, before: be 
attempted to imforce such an opinion, 


could have read the whole’ ofthe letter 
glluded to? What were the words quoted 


by his right friend? His attention 
had been , confined to this, sentence, « Cla- 


vering is mistaken, my angel, in thinking 
that any new a are to be raised ; 
- tis not intended, 


only second battalions 


to’ existing what immedi- 


"ately follows?“ You had better, there- 
fore, tell hint so, and that you were sure, 


that’ there “would be no use in applying 
for him.?? Could any one mistake the 
And after 


ence with the D. of Y. in the subject of 


military ‘promotions? This letter ren- 
- dered the thing obvious and glaring ; and 


how was the army to feel under such cir- 
cumstances; how were its interests, re- 
spectability} and consequence consulted, 
when a general officer found it expedient 


_tomake an -application to such a woman 


upon a military subject?» When such’ an 
cer had done so, was it:not fair to infer 


_. that others had likewise made such appli- 
»  €ations—nay, was it not in proof before 
the house that the fact was so? 
spect to the character of the witnesses that 


d been brought forward, he contended, 
that however suspicious that character, 
however they might be justly accused of be- 
crime which 


testimony was corroborated ‘by indisputa- 
to 
WwW 


have its. due. weight. en he consi- 


"dered the manner in which a military sub- 
ject was touched u 


in the letter from 
the D. of Y. to Mrs. C., he could not re- 
sist the conclusion, that the letter from 


_ Mrs. C., in which this answer originated, 


must have contained something more than 


_ abare inquiry whether any newregiments 
: ‘were or were not raising. In his opinion, 


it must have conveyed to the Duke Mrs. 
C.’s request that h. r. h. would give gen. 
Clavering one of those regiments which 
she presumed were about to be raised. 


_ Was not this a decisive proof of the exist- 
ence-of her influence? If this influence 


was not: notorious, what could have indu- 
ced a gentleman of gen. Clavering’s situa- 


nal rank to apply to 
Mrs.<C., the purpose’ of futthering 
his advancement ?. Another’ proof of the- 


her interference on his behalf. 


‘With re- | 
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almost ‘as bad, of the igeneral'belief, that 


such’ influence did exist, was the circam- 
stance of Dr. O’Meara having applied for 
| How 
could either of thesé gentlemen ‘have 
thought of applying to Mrs.C., if the fact 
of her possessing influence were not noto- 
rious, and how could that have became 
matter of notoriety, if there had not - 
been some sufficient ground for prespming 
it? This, therefore, was a proof of the exist- _ 
ence of such influence, against which it — 


-was impossible for the ‘house’ to shut its 


eyes. Having formed a connection with 
such a worthless woman, it was not sur- 
prising that h. r. h. should by degress 
allow her to posses an influence over him 


‘which was certainly unjustifiable. . The 


right hon. gent.-then alluded to the testi- 
pire: Miss Taylor, which he considered 
as affording proof of Mrs. C.’s influence 
over the D. of Y. He next proceeded’ 
to take a view of the case of major Tonyn, 
as it substantiated the existence of in- 
fluence, and here took occasion to express 
his conviction that the note, which had. 
iven rise to so much discussion, was the - 
writing of the D. of Y. The name of 
major Tonyn was in this note correctly 
whereas in all Mrs. C’s‘notes, 
the name had been spelled with an I, even © 
down to the time of major Tonyn being 
gazetted. But a considerable degree of 
the impression created by that note must 
be done away, when it was known that 
that officer had various sorts of business at — 
the Horse Guards, and that Mrs. C. was 
often applied to, merely to give informa- 
tion of what progress had been made in 
transactions connected with that office, 
through her connection with the Duke. 
On the case of Samuel Carter, he was not 
desirous of pressing inquiry. It was‘a — 
nerous transaction on the part of h. r. 
. and Mrs.C., and he would only observe, 
that it was unlikely that lieut. Sutton’s re- 
commendation, four yeats previous to his 
obtaining the commission, was the cause. 
of his appointment. From all the circum- 
stances, he conceived that it must be evie. 
dent to the mind of every man, that there, 
had been a constant influence acting upon’ 
h. r. h., which in -many, instances had 
cided his conduct; and was to a certain. 
extent prejudicial to the interest of the 
army. This was a “part: of the case not 


touched-either in the Address of the hon. 


gent. (Mr. Wardle), or in the Resolutions — 
of his right hon. friend. (the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer), which many woald think” 


- 
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. 
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‘of that influenco, er what was 


~ not the least important in this matter, 
Disapproving therefore ‘as he did of the 
motion and of the amendment, 
‘both in t of form and substance, he 
_ should think it his duty, unless some other 
ntleman took the matter up in the light 
- In which he viewed it, to propose other 
terms for the house, expressing its senti- 
‘ments in, a manner more. consistent with 
_ the circumstances of the case, and more 
‘congenial to the feelings of the illustrious 
rsonage .under whom, the army had 
urished for many’ years.. Without in- 
truding his proposition at present, how- 
ever, only suggest’ what he 
thouglit would -be most -proper upon such 
an occasion; namely; That, while 
this’ house acknowledges the beneficent 
efforts of the regulations adopted and 
acted upon: by his royal highness.in the 
general of his. duties as Com- 
mander in Chief, it has observed with the 
deepest regret, that in ‘consequence of a’ 
~_connection the most immoral and unbe- 
coming, communication on official 
jects, and an interference’in the distribu-_ 
tion of military — and promo- 
tions, has. been allowed, to exist, which~ 
could not but lead to discredit the: official 
administration of his royal highness, and 
to give colour and effect, as they have 
‘actually done, to. transactions the’ most 
Criminal and disgracefal.” - 
Mr. Whitbread.—Much as it was my 
wish to have followed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in this debate, I. am now glad 
that the rt. hon. gent., who last addressed 
, has interposed ; and that the house has 
Bad the advantage of hearing his clear and 
judicious statement of that part of the volu- 
‘minous mass of evidence upon your table, 
_ to which he has chosen more particularly 
to advert. I¢ will save you the trouble of 
hearing any thing from me on that head 
of the. subject. His deductions are fair 
and. icuous; his arguments sound, 
and such, as I think, no man can overturn. 
agree entirely in the conclusions he has. 
drawn, and think he-has put the house: in 
~ possession of all that can be urged in sup- 
port of them.—In the which . 
concluded this evening, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has surpassed himself. 
. I can with truth say, that, in my opinion, 
better speech has never been delivered 
by. any.living member of the House of 
‘Commons..-.Greatly as I differ from him, 
could not w i my tribute ause, 
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Hf, unhappily, the D, of ¥, 


has displa 
shall fall under the censpre* of 


| have’ arisen from the want of an advocate 
in the administration, willing, and 


to defend his cause+ I confess that, at first, 4 


I was much affected by the ingenious elo. 


uence of the right hon. gent. ; but, reflec. 
the impressions, which 


the hearing, and consideration of the evi. 


dence, -had previously made upon. my 
mind, and those impressions I am about _ 
to.submit. to the house. Sir, although] 

have the misfortune to differ from:the right . 


gentleman, resp¢cting the Charges 


against. the D. of Y., I am nevertheless, — 
fully prepared to admit that he has been 
by conscientious niotives, In his 
speech there has been a perfect, consist. 


actuated 


ency with the sentiments he has uniformly 
maintained. I J 


after fipd it necessary to animadvert with 
severity upon any on of that speech, it. 
may be imputed tothe | 

and not to a deficiency of respect for the 


speaker.——Sir, the right hon. gent, began, 
and concluded his speech, with veher 
ment attacks on my hon. friend, the mover. 
house, 
Lown, I was not a little surprised; to hear 
my hon. friend arraigned for having said, 
that the country, after the event of thisdig 
cussion, would sit in judgment on the 
duct of the Houseof Commons. I cannot, - 
in that expression, discover any thingim- 


of the great question now before the 


consistent with the spirit of our functions, 


or the usage of our debates. Nothing of 
an improper or unconstitutional interfere 


enee was, J am sure, intepded by my hoa. 
friend, in his candid and manly appeal.to 
the people. He hada right to, make it, 


ap 
In making it, he might justly feel gnest _ 
pride; and be has certainly not exceeded _ 


the bounds of his parliamentary duty. Bat 


it is singular enough, that sucliobservations 

should come from the Chancellor of the 

whose . administration was. 


in by a threat from his mage 
the Secretary of State for Foreign ' 
that if the house did aot the 


_king’s ministers, an appeal should be made 
The bouse wasmot 
and the threat 


from it to the people, . 

found sufficiently: pliant, 
was carried, into €xecution ; 
pe to whom: the @ 


when the 


certain I am ‘that his. misfortune will nog 


ly make this early : 
admission, in order that, if I should here, at 


nature of thesubject, | 


was ta be 
the let art 
te temporary. ness. Such aa eceusar 
he:} tion thea comes with ill grace fromthe — 


- 
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proceedin 


Mend; that the grounds of dur determina- 


- . there are, doubtless, occasional misrepre- 


|. ted to observe, that the right hon. gent. 


_. would be silent? or.that the public would 


_ sentiments, I shall dismiss that part of his 


Mi} 
hon.-gent. and has no foundation 
propriety. or truth: The. right hon, 

gent. also complains, that through an in- 
a 1 abuse of the Liberty of ‘the Press, 
garbled extracts from the evidence have 
circulaied and.commented upon with 


 jndustrious malignity in the numerous | 


diurnal and weekly. publications that 
oss libels are sent forth against the D. 

of Y. and he still maintains that.there is a 
plan, the which is, to. write-down 
the house-of. Brunswick, and to bring-the 

poyal family into contempt. If any such 
false libels there are, uttered in furtherance 
of so base a scheme, I call-upon his learned 
associate at his right hand (the Attorney 
General) to discover and bring to punish- 
ment the authors. He cannot be accused 

_ of any want of discernment, or of. inacti- 
yity in his office. -But, perhaps, by the. 
word Libels, it may be intended to mark 
‘with reprobation the strictures upon the 

_ present proceedings of this house. .I have 
. read many of those strictures ; in which 


_ sentations, some of them of a nature to. 
_ be complained of -by the right hon. gen- 
_tleman and the supporters of the Duke 
of York.—Of others, I-myself, and those 
who think the accusations against h. r. h. 
_ well founded, have equal reason to com- 
plain. Even to-morrow there may ‘be 
much foul and gross misrepresentation of 
what I shall say this night. Such circum- 
stances are to be lamented. Notwithstand- 

~ “ing,—I take it to be highly beneficial that 
_ free comments should be made on our 
conduct. I must, however, be permit- 


 tiumphantly forced into publicity these 
s. The evidence has gone forth 
_ by authority. Could he expect that on 

question of such*vita] interest, the press 


refrain from commenting on that which 

_ the house directed to be laid before it ?— 
Sir, the right hon. gent. has answered 
these questions himself. He has acknow- 
revged that nothing has occurred which 

_ leads him to repent of a choice which in a 
difficult case he thought it right to recom- 


_ tion will be as well known to the public as 
to ourselves; and that we could not have 


evils. With this recapitulation of his own 


~ the benefit of publicity wittiont its attendant 


appeal to the feelings of his, audience. 
ir, I shall here notice another . passage, 
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the right hon, gent. calculated to. work, 
.upon our passions. It is that in which he ~ 


'’ towards the conclusion of the speech of 


Vou, 


- 


hinted at the practieal inconvenience of 
removing the D. of Y. from the .office of 


Commander in Chief.—He tells us that 


the D: of Y, is removed, a species of mili- 
tary interregnum will be created; and we _ 
are bid to recollect, there is none other. 


.who can supply his place.—Sir, Ihope we . 
-have men who can supply- his place.—I 
hope we have many officers fit to succeed 


the D. of Y.—We are told.in an animated 
enumeration of the servicés rendered by 


the D. of Y. to the army, to. recollect’ . 


whom it is we. are proposing. to remove. 


His attentive regard to the interests of the | 


officer, and to the.comfort of the soldier ; 
the establishment of charitable institutions 
under-his auspices, for the support and 
protection of the widows and orphans of 
those who have fallen in the service of 
their country, are pathetically displayed 
before us.. e political inconvenience. of. 
having any but a member of the royal: 
family in this high situation, whom the 
different changes of administration do not 


affect, and who, therefore, cannot be 


induced to sacrifice the interests of the 
army to party purposes, is artfully stated. 


“Above all, we are reminded, that in voting 


for his removal, we vote for the degrada~ 
tion of a member of the royal family: 
and we are told of our deep interest . 
in upholding the character of every des- 
cendant from the throne. Sir, I am not 
now disposed to question thé truth of the 
panegyric bestowed upon the Commander 
in Chief: the usefulness of his regulations — 
in the army ; the claim he has uponthe 
gratitude of the officer, and the affection . - 
of the soldier; or his pure administration — 
of the patronage of the peoeanons as far 
as relates to politics. But these merits 
cannot avail him against his own acts ; and 
must not be allowed to influence our deter-. 
mination in opposition to that which has 
been proved. I wish to uphold the charac- 
tet of ‘the royal family, and should have 
been glad to prevent the degradation of — 
the D. of Y.; but to attempt the latter 
would be vain, he has made it impossible 
Moreover, I am compelled to say, that to 
me there appear the strongest objections 
to the placing any member of the royal ° 
family in a responsible employment. Such 
are the salutary prejudices of mankind, 
that it is impossible for us to treat this 
royal personage as we would do any other 
is the fascination of Royalty’ see 
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tenth part of those things which by. uni-- 

~ versal consent have been brought home to 

~ the D. of Y., and which the right. hon. gent. 
__ has proposed to the house to censure, had 


moment, after 
few of the facts, which have been unhap- 


<to brin 


aduty to the public, 


D. of Y.! Pe 7 for a 
moment the charge of connivance at cor- 
Does any inan think that ‘if a 


been proved upon any other subject, fill- 


ing the same office, he could have retained . 


his situation for a single hour? Would. 


it have been endured, that any person ex- 


cept one of the blood royal should have 


- remained Commander in Chief of the mi- 


litary force of the United Kingdom, for a 
the disclosure of only a 


pily proved at your bar? Sir, the state 
ynust not be left without remedy for the 


evils which, unredressed, would lead to 


its destruction. If the delinquencies of 


Commander in Chief cannot be ee 
nished, for fear of degrading the D. of Y., 
_Ideem it a matter o 


deep regret that he 
was evér appointed.to that office; and: a 
conclusive ent is afforded to me, 
against any branch of the royal family 


ever in future filling @ situation of pub-_ 
_ lie trust.—Sir, I would willingly check 


myself. I wish not to enter into a detail 
of the failings of the D. of Y. Each of 


us has but too many. God have mercy 


upon us all! But if there are, in the con- 
duct of the D. of Y., immoralities of such 


a nature, as that, connected with his high : 


station, the indulgence of them threatens 
- this country to its ruin; if the 
proof of such immoralities is brought be- 
fore us, we must not, we cannot, shut our 
eyes, and say wé do not see them. Hav- 
ing seen them,-and witnessed the misera- 
ble result to which they have led, we 
must dismiss all inferior considerations ; 
we have but one coursé to pursue.—Si 


r. 
_. these observations are wrung from me. { 


do not, as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was pleased to insinuate against the 
members on this side ef the house, wish to. 


catch at every thing I can find against 
b.r.h. Such imputation was unjustly cast 


upon us. We have no pleasure in detect- 
ing the faults of the D. of Y.; but we owe 
however pain- 
il, we must perform it. Here I am‘ led 
to notice what was said by a learned gen- 
tleman, (Mr. Burton,) in the early part of 


"this debate. His speech has been greatly 


extolled by the Chancellor of the 


uer. His advanced age, and judicial | 
_ ebaracter, added to his unfortunate depri- 


vation of sight, to which’he himself alla: 


ded, insure attention, and give due weight, 
to every thing he uttefs in this house, oe Es 


has endéavoured also to throw an artis 


ficial solemnity over the whole; by tes — 4 
minding us how soon, in the course 


ture, he will have to appear before thé 
last dreadful tribunal : by way of impress. 


ing aa our minds a ‘sense of the ine | 
e 


flexible adherence to truth with which he 


feels himself compelled to speak. Such — 


warning, Sir, was superfluous, The young. 


est amongst us who is not guided bya - 7 
consideration, that in this cause he bre 


to decide according to the dictates 


his conscience; and that he moves wnder 


the eye of Him who sees all our ac. 


tions and’ knows the inmost recesses of out 


hearts, is not likely to have his feelings 
sharpened as he advances in age. In 
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its magic shield is ‘thrown over the 
t out Of the question for a 


~ 


thidst of life, we are in death: and many. ff 
who have not numbered the years of the 
learned judge, may sooner than him, reach 


that goal to which all men are perpetu 


approaching. But notwithstanding his 3 é 


vantages, 
orator in a : 
of men of liberal. feelings like’ 


thust take leave to treat the speech of that Sh 
learned gentleman, with as_little ceres 
_I shoold-that of any other 
tember, That honourable and learned” 
ent. began his speech, by Ditto 


mony as 


that he had a partiality for m 
friend (Mr. Wattle, and that bs 
judices, if any, were a 

No! No! 


(Murmurs of I certainly under- 


stood the honourable and learned gentle- 


than so to say 3 that he came to the con- 


* 


inst the D. Bi : 


sideration of this subject, with some pre-. 


artiality for ‘the integrity, the honour, 
the courage, of my honourable friend, 


He, good easy man, had lent too ready Ms 


an ear to the reports industriously 
culated against the reputation of the D. 


of ‘York. He had givén credit to those — 
calumnious libels, which: he had been. 
induced to read; whether outof respect to. < 
their authors, or from the ingenuity of the 


performances, he has- not vouch 
tell us; and it 


under the same impressions as the learn 


judge, as far as they regard 
it) 


friend, of whose ya y I felt sure; 
but my impressions differed from his, as” 


judice against the D. of Y. but with great = J 


was only by the evidente =~ 
produced at your bar, that he was happily 
undeceived ; that he discovered his‘own 
efror, and the immacwlate conduct of the 
.D. of York: . Sir, I came to the question 


r advantages has, as 
ular assem’ compo: 
ike’ this, 


is 
| 
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did not chuse to bring forward, and who, 


dared net avow themselves. Suchasup- - 
Position is as unfounded, as it is unworthy - 


opelating i to, h. h.». for I disbelieved the 
' mories told of the Duke of York. 1 shall 
hereafter have occasion to return’ to the 

| | meech of the learned judge, and to .exa- | of my hogoeravie friend, and of those, 

mine how far prejsdices and. partialities | who have. supported him, Some things 
have produced their Seal. slleas upon | were said in the earlier part of the investi- _ 
| his judgment.—Sir, the Chancellor of the | gation, with a view to induce a 

~ || . Exchequer, having delivered to us a pre- | disclaimer of all connection with my hon. 
»- |. gept not to deal in unhandsome insinua-| friend, and his cause: and some ad-. 
|} tions against each other, alluding to what} vantage wasattempted to be taken of him 
‘| has passed in the. course of former de-| in that way, at the time whem one of the 
‘bates, proceeded to state that he was quite | charges which he exhibited against the 
, gure, o. my hon. friend (Mr. Wardle) | Duke was supposed to have failed; which  — 
had not consulted his own mauly feelings | charge, although I do not i assert that r 
in offering his proposition to the house : | it is proved, bears a very different aspect, 
a that it was the production of cooler heads, | from what it did on that day. I own, 
> of men who sary beyond | then thought the whole of the 

| © that of my hon. friend, and ‘further than | would ultimately amount tonothing. We 
| they care to let him know. Insinuating, | had then a good deal of idle: vaunting. It. 

: » that he is under the direction of some un-.| was said, there were. persons behind 

named persons. If the right hon. gent. | the curtain, who sheltered themselves in, - 
means to say, that my hon. friend has lent | silence. The case was deemed desperate, 
But the moment when the case of my 


‘ 4 


to further the selfish views of mis- 


- be, er rather who they are not, I 
. leave to advert to the origin of the aceusa- 


| gupposed, that in the beginning my ho- 


ehievous people, or that he himself enter- 
'’ tains any views, other than those which an 


honourable man ought to entertain, and 
auch as are unworthy of an independent 
» member of parliament, those assertions 


_ «would venture flatly to deny.—Whoare the 
persons he means to desi as men of 
gool heads, I know not, right hon. 


gent. has not told us. IMby mixing himself 
In counsel with cooler heads, was meant, 
_ that my hon. friend had in a matter of such 


|. difficulty and. importance consulted men 
on whose ability and judgment he had re- 
Wance; it charges him with no more than 


his duty, and may be received as a com- 
iment. Assuming the expression to 

_ have been ironical, it deserves the contempt 
of. my hon, friend, notwithstanding the 
a from which it came.—<As no- 
ing, sir, was ever more interesting to the 
‘public, than this whole proceeding, and 


- 8 it is essential the world should know 


who the conspirators are, if any there 
ll beg 


_ tion, which J do for no other purpose, than 
that my hon. friend may on his 
proper ground, Sir, it- is far from being 


of reproach to'a member of parlia- 


ment, that he asks the advice, or assistance 


of other members, in any business he 
_ May undertake, or to any member that he 
. ffords them, -but I think it right, that the 


faet should appear as it really. is, even 
in a minute particular,—It has been 


\ 


hon. friend appeared dreperale was not, 
my mind, the moment for me to disclaim, 
him, or to. state that I was not his adviser. 
The dictates of generosity forbad it. The. 


T| attack which was made was unparliamen- 


tary and irregular. Sir, no member of 
this house has a right to call upon another. 
of its members, to state, what share he hag 


had, or whether he has had any share, im — 
advising the compyencemént of any mea- 


sure. From the manner of it, Is ; 
the attack was directed inst me, ale. 
though, when repgatedly called upon, 

right hon. gent. (Mr. Secretary Canning) 
who made it, did not think proper to say 80. 


This is the fit and convenient time to say _ 
that I did not advise any part of this pro- 
an acquaintance commenced be- 


It is now mapy years since. 


tween my hon. friend and me. Events 
separated us, and for nearly twenty years. 
our intercourse had been interrupted. It 
was renewed in this house. Before my 


hon. friend gave public notice of his inten- 
tions, he called upon me, and told me th 
Charges he i to produce, and sta 


were to be supported. I frankly told 
that, the substance of the thing appe 
to. me incredible, that the testimony by _ 
which his allegations were. to. be hale 


the nature of the evidence by which co 


, was of th doubtful sort, and ~ 
I warned 


ficient. in the chain of proof. ned 
him of the heart-burnings which the dis- 
cussion of such a aubject wouldexcite ; of 


~ 
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acknowledge that he has left the Chiarg 


- and I painted to him in strong colours, 
_ the'storm to which in the event of failure, 
hte would inevitably be exposed. He was, 
however, resolved. Finding him so, I told 
you are determined to bring 
forward these Charges, I shall attend in 
my place inthe house of commons: upon 

, a bare statement of the facts, I shall vote 
for a committee “to enquire into them, 
and I think no man will be found to vote 
against it.—Such, sir, is the history of all 

the communication I have had with my 


_. “hon. friend upon this subject, except some 


casual conversation on meeting him twice 
accidentally, in the street, of the duration of 

a very few minutes only.. ‘Thus ends the 

_ tale of my advice to my hon. friend, and of 
the share which I have taken in secret, of 

the assistance I have given him bghind the 

_ ¢urtain. What share in the business I have 
taken before the curtain, it is needless for 
‘me to say, The house has seen it. Sir, 
-Tunderstand, that my hon. friend, in my ab- 
sence, was generous and kind enough to 
use expressions very flattering to me, for 


-.. which I thank him ; confessing at the same. 


. . time, that F did for him no more than I 


- should think myself bound to do for any 


other member of: parliament in the, same 
_ gituation. My object was to sce fair play. 
I mean sem | injurious to gentlemen on 

- the other side of the house. They had their 
feelings asI had mine. They viewed things 


through one medium, I through another. 


My object was suchas I am bound to believe 

, theirs to have been. May endeavours are, 

_< as I'am bound to suppose theirs are, di- 
rected to the-attainment of justice; and 

_ through the medium of justice, of tran- 
~  quillity to the public mind. - There have 
perhaps been many occasions on which 
my honourable friend had a right to ex- 
pect assistance from the learned members 


on the other side of the house, but it has 


_ hot been afforded to him on any. Again, 
-sir, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
 alledged unmantliness of conduct against 
my hon. friend, for the manner in which he 
has thought proper to shape his address. 


s “ He does not scruple to say of him, that he 
“now flies off, that he flinches from that. 


’ with.which he had, at first, the rashness to 
- Charge the D. of Y., that he shrinks from 
. the execution of his duty, that hemeanly en- 


deavours to dispose of the whole by a mea- 


sure framed with complicatéd ambiguity. 
Has he indeed done so? Has he flinched 
from the Charges which -lie has exhibited 
_ against the-D. of Y. ? Do the advocates of 
_h.r-h. really think so? Does my hon. friend 


‘then, what objection does there lie against’ - 


,unproved ? Does he not assert that he hay 
now given full proof that the D. of ¥, ff 
knew the transactions, in which Mrs. C. wag 
engaged for military promotions, inthe 
name, and under the auspices of b.r, 
Does he not say that'he has provedadi-° = 
rect communication from Mrs. C.tohir,. 
h. of the names of those whom she wished’ 
to have promoted in the peng thathe pro 
mised to promote them; that they were 
actually promoted ; and that there ap. 
peared, for some of such promotions, no _ : 
reason upon earth, except the recommend- 
ation of Mrs.C.? Does he not — a 

say that these things are proved? Well’ 


my hon. friend on the ground of manly — 
conduct in debate ? what would his oppo- 

nents have of him? But it:seems thatthe 
manner in which the address moved’ by 


my hon. friend is worded, is obnoxious to 


every sort of reproach. It isstated bythe . 
learned judge to be fraught with cruelty — 
and injustice: and the right hon. gent fF 
has characterized it as adopted for the 
purpose of presenting an insidious alters ~ 
native, with a view to catch the straggling 
votes of those, who, disbelieving the accu- 
sation, may have public or personal-mo- 
tives for wishing for the removal of the 

D. of .Y. Can there be any persons, * 
members of this house, to whom the im~ : 
putation conveyed by such condemnation 
ofthe motion will apply ? Upon whom has 

the right hon. gent. fixed his eye? Sir, I 
disclaim, as a supporter of the address, the — 
motives ascribed to the mover for thecon- 
struction of it, by both those learned gen-~ 
tlemen. I conceive, that it is 
mendable for its temperance and modera- 
tion. It conveys indeed, a direct, and 
clear communication to the throne, onthe = 
conduct of the D. of Y., but in language, “_— 
such as I presume to think ought, upon — 
such an occasion, to be used at the-foot of 

the throne. It speaks of the Commander — 

in Chief, in terms which convey noper- _ 
sonal disrespect : and in.which neitherthe 
dignity. of the sovereign, nor the-feelings . | 
of the father, are insulted, How whimsical = || 
are the objections urged against my hom = 
friend ! The right hon. gent. now objects, __ 
or, affects to object, to the address, be-' 
cause it is not sufficiently decisive; mean= . ~ 
ing, ifn this place any meaning such an. 
expression has, that it is not sufficiently 9 
#evere against b; r. h. But, if my hon. . 
friend had ted language less iild,.. — 
lam confident we should have been told 
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|. y ofthe cruelty-of addressing’ the throne in’ 
"terms unnecessarily harsh.’ « Could you 
pot adopt a milder tone ?”” “What neces- 
sity for -harsh language, the meaning 
would have'been perfectly intelligible 
without it?’ and such remarks would 
have been well applied. Sir, this is but a 
eommon-place way of meeting any propo- 


terms of mildness, and therefore’ is ‘not 
sufficiently direct and manly. Had the 
false and affected manliness for which these 

_ gentlemen are now ‘such advocates, been 
, adopted, they might then with some shew 
a of justice have made the outcry we should 
|| _ have been sure to have heard against it 
- for its severity and harshness. I think, 
the language of the address now before 

us, is in the just medium between the ex- 

_ ff > tremes; it is decorous to the throne, and 
at-the same time expressive of a deter- 
mined spirit on the part of the commons. 

_ Sir, the long experience, and known parlia- 
‘mentary skill of the right gentleman 

1 render it beneath him to talk of entrapping 
members inte a'vote for the whole YF the 
address of my hon. friend, when they donot 

_ believe the charges of corruption brought 
" against the D. of Y. ; because the address ‘ 

. also contains assertions relative to other 
parts of the conduct‘of h. r.‘h. which 
_ |. ‘think deserving of censure. 1 was even 
‘| surprized ‘that the learned ‘judge ‘should 
have condescended to state, that a majo-| 
tity might vote for this address, upon dif- 

_ ferent and even contradictory “grounds. 
How little acquaintance with ‘partiament- 
_. ary form does it require to ‘avoid such a 

_ snare. Amend the address! Jeaveout the 
parts which charge a knowledge of cor- 
“i practices, and retain the rest! You, 
‘who think that of the corruption proved, 

it was possible he sould be ignorant: 

» yet agree with us in declaring that after 
such influence has been unquestionably 
demonstrated, it is not expedient he should 

_ . femain at the head of the army! Thus the 
2 _ Gordian-knot is untied, the snare is thus 
“| easily escaped. But, sir, it was never} 
. | planted. Observe too, that the right-hon. 
has a-formidable lecture ready” for 
‘| &h.r.h. ~ The Duke does tot escape with- 

out. chastisement from his ‘hands, He 
_’ wishes the house of commons gravely to 
. ‘ gubmit to the throne that “ under the cover 
of a cormexion formed by h. r. h. the’ ex- | 

istence of which has caused in us-the 


ie ‘tions of the most criminal and disgraceful 


coupling 
such transactions ; whereby the integrity 
of his conduct in the discharge of' the. 
duties of his high‘office has been brought 


sition, however framed. It is couched in }- 


'' Most-sincere regret and concern; transac- | 


‘ature have been carried on ; that an 
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opportunity has been thus afforded of 
ename of the D. of Y. with 


into question,” .We are all agreed then, — 


as to the fact thus strongly stated in the (eo 
TO address of*the right hon. gent: 


f that be so, we say, the D. of ¥. cannot, 


retain his office, it would be dangerous to | 
the public that*he should do so. ' No,” 


says the right hon. gent., it is so, but it 
would be er to the interests of the 
country that he should be removed from 
his office. Let the house and the country 
judge between us. But I think I haye 
shewn the accusation 
on the structure. of his address to be ill 
founded. | Sir, for the whole ‘of that ad- 
dress I shall vote : and I will add that few 
of ‘the opinions expressed by my hon: 


friend (Mr. Wardle) upon this matter, are 


substantially different trom my own.,1 can+ 
not disguise my conviction as ‘a member 
of parliament, after havin 
most attentively considered the whole of 
the evidence, that the D. of Y. could not 
possibly be ignorant of the corruptions, 


which have been related by Mrs. C. at 


inst my hon. friend» 


heard and. 


your bar. Sir, if I thought the D. of Y. - 


innocent, I would eagerly say so, in terms 
as unambiguous, as I now say that I think 
he is guilty.—That is to a degree guilty—I 
say to a degree guilty ; for there are in 
my estimation many shades of difference, 
and many degrees of guilt. The mon- 
strous doctrine of the 


hancellor of the. | 
Exchequer that: in point of moral turpi- _ 


tude, personal corruption, or connivance at — 


. corruption, are the same thing, and : 
cially’ in this case, needs but to be stated — 


to be e It is a fallacy, which must 


have been thrown out to mislead us; to . 


the consideration of whichI shall hereafter 


return. Sir, I feel no disposition whatever 
to the veil of sanctity, which, as a 


last resource, the right hon. gent. has. 


made a faint attempt to throw over the 
royal Duke. The question of Prerogative 


‘was slightly hinted at, but instantly aban- 


doned. ‘Another objection, however, has. 


_been urged ina shape as formidable as it 


could be made‘ to assume, which, (if at- 


tended to) ‘would go the length of preclud- 
‘ing us from’ voting any censure against 
the D. of Y.; whatever may be our im- 


pressions'as to his delinquency. We are 
inst voting this address rela- 


tive to the D. of York; because he may 
eventually ascend the throne: And upon 
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of te at, 


the degrada 
_ whom we might hereafter be bound te. look 


ter qualified 


‘gentleman and the leamed judge, and 
eee done be- | witness.who has 


of 


ney, the Chancellor 


reat length | ve 
painted to us the evils to be expected, 
tion of a charactes, to 


up as our sovereign. J think after what,has | 


_ been. shewn, there is no way left for the | 
restoration of the cheracter of the D, of | 
_ ¥., but through his submission to the cen- | 
sure of the House of Commons, 


that ordeal he must pass.. Then indeed if | 
the event allied to should take place, | 


days, .so far from | but 
obscuring, "dd lustre to his reign, | 
_ He who ascended the throne after having | 


incurred the censure of the representatives 


my _ of the people, would by his submission to 
that censure have recognized the power of | 


that tribunal, to which the people of the 
itish mn ompire cap appeal in case of any 


xtraord ncy—he would 
lt that i in all that is connected | was 


with royalty, is subject to the law, and tot 


above the heir to the | the 


throne has from, those pe- 
nalties, attac hint, as. upon 
obscure inhabitant of the realm, 


the dispensations of Providence 
‘otal hereafter happen that. the D. of 
should rule over this people, it may be 


well for him, and for us, that in the school 


of adversity he should haye been taught 


the lessons of temperance andwisdom. 
Then may he rise, as many of ilpstrions | 


‘birth and character have done before him, 


purified and iter by misfortune ; het- 

the of the im- 
portant duties he.would have to erform. 
+-Sir, I cannot be led astray my 
duty, by sueh a, consideration, however 
specious, and however dextrously urged, 
+—Sir, I have been compelled to. dwell 
at considerable length, upon the general 
topics urged by, the right honourable 


something more.remains to be 

bat wl not 

T cases; apo ogize, 

n is of the first magnitude. 

It-is than a question 

e 

York, Were we to be os by: the same 

rales which the lear je has th 

proper to lay down for the ection of hi 

own mind, and the detail i af which, for 


service he 


the f others, edt the | 


could. reader. to | 


‘Strange situation. After having employ- 
exammation of | vagant, To what length. would it 


ed some weeks in the 


informed. us, ¢ 


not to. received, and 


the resolution of propes 
the Chancellor of the. 


with 
“Upon mere of the. Tear 


leant 
without much additional support, 
to them, from his owh legal:stores) on the | 
subject of the testimony of accomplices, — 

to an extent infinitely. beyond 
the opinions of the most eminent men of 

ion, as far as very 
information goes. I dare say the learned 


judge has always acted in his own courg 


upon the rules he has in this debate pros 

pounded fo'us, and the unconfirmed evis 
ence of an accomplice in a crime, bas 

never, sure, by him, been lefttoa 
jury ; butif whatthe learned gent. hasas~ 
serted to be his enerally prey 
vailed, urders would have gone 

the perpetrators of which 

ve ROW fered for The 

confirmed testimony anaccomplice,evem 
according to the tice of the courts, _ 
where stricter - adhered to, than 
are consistent with the usage, or would be _ 


beneficial in the 
and in cases of capa nces to, is left 
to a jury, with such observations only, 98 


‘the particular circumstances of the pi 
may demand the We. 


not, then, strike out the evidence of any 


appeared at your bar, 
witness ia an accom 
plice. witness, Mrs, C, 
In w he's ecintilin ol athe” 

¥. is allowed to be guilty, ia. 
woman of infamous character, and theres 
fore she is not to.be credited. The learned 
it | jndge has carried it so far, (and the Cham 
eellor. of the Exchequer is very little ber 
hind him), ag to assert, that she: is of a 
which makes her saciety contamina, 


sweeping disqualification of witnesses by 
clases. It is as barbarous, 


Siz, I, for'one, eagnos admit of this 


he. 
given us the reasons why he did mot 
= atop it at the time. Indeed, sir, think 
"4 é that the evidence of every material wit. 4 
respect, 1 e doctrme lad down by 
| 


| > a9? Shall we, an assembly of men, sitting 


should we thus take ? Sit, I need hardly: 


point which fs to, ope 
of unhappy women), decide; ‘that 


been felt. by 
tie those wretched’ out- 


pai, and then hi 
_ mination, I cannot speak in terms suf- 
> ficiently strong ‘to 


“and 


ii judgment upon a cause submitted “to 


‘our decision, (im the conscious ‘purity, T 


, Of our own lives, in the v 
the incapacity 


cause’ a wothan has sacrificed the- distin- 
geishing virtee of the female sex; she has 


How base and unwofthy a decision 


call to your recollection, the illustration 


_ given by the Spectator of the general in- | 


justice of meh towards the ‘weaker sex ; 
of the licentious freedom with which they 
treat the female character, and of th 

grounds of retaliation, if they had but the 


- game means of giving them vent. The 
"reply of the lion to the sculptor carries 


too keen an edge, I think, not to have 
man who reads it. 


casts from all the dignity, the ties, the 
comforts and endearments of social fife, 
whom men first oboe to worship, then 

fd in contempt and abo- 


iny sense of its 
grievous injustice, or of their hard fate, 
and deplorable wretchedness: Shall we 
add to their miseties, the overwhelming 


_ disgrace of a total incapacity to utter 
 trath ? 
they 


If the case were reversed, and 
were to sit in jud on~ men ; 
which of them would not be able to con- 


vict some one man of perjury, of the 


basest-and most detestable kind? But we 


ali demand to be believed ‘upon our ‘oaths ; 


_ dyé, ahd upon our honours too. True it | 


is, from step to step some prostitutes are 
led to such a total depravation of the 
thoral sense, that their powers ‘of distin- 
guishing between truth arid ‘falshood are 


utterly extinguished, and from the cir- 


cumstance of their initiation in one vice, 


: mer become capable of all. Let us re- 
colle 


ct, however, that we have had exam- 


a — gteat depravity exhibited before us 
ons of witnesses. That. 


‘other deseri 


"the conviction of depravity in one, or 


confined in Newgate 


of that body. 


all? Gen. Clavering we cannot 


mote thah one, of a particular class of 
profession, does not dis y the whole 
If it did, I fear that Cap- 
fare ill hereafter in courts of 
justice, for we have capt. Sandon now 
expiating the offence 
revarication at ‘your bar. 

we believe even General 


tains 


of his 
Atas, sir, co 


fore forfeited all pretefisions to cre+ 


tial - justice, because we cannot believe 


him, he myst be sent to Newgate also, 


Chastity is a gteat virtue, but there isa 


command trent as binding as the one which 


imposes the obligation of chastity, wherein 
it is said, * Thou shall not oii false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour.” 
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7 | lieve, and if bound by the tales of impar-. 


Sir, there is 
ee in the character of the life led by . 


which disqualifies her as a witness — 


im a Court of justice. In cases of property, 


witnesses of her description have © 


given decisive testimony. There happens 


to be a remarkable instance which but’ 


lately occurred in the courts below, where. 


two decisions Were given in thé case of a 


will, upon the sole testimony of such a - 


witness ; and her veracity ‘was not then © 


rages nor has if since been impeach- 
wherein éonvicts have suffeted death on 
the sole testimony of witnesses of a lower 


degree, and of more dissolute lives. Mrs. 


Clarke then, Sir, appeais to me, to be 
a witness, whose ‘testimony must have 
weight, although she is stiled an ac- 
complice, and altho she has led a 
dissolute life. It is not for either of those 
two reasons that you can strike your 


pen ee as evidence she has deli- - 


Chancellor of the Exche- 


vered. the 
quer has boldly stated, that in the whole. 
couse of his professional life, he never 


‘met with a witness so wholly unwofthy 


‘rhe instances ate innumerable | 


of credit as Mrs. C.; and, having made _ 


as much as he could of the general dis- 
attehd her, he has recourse to her palpa-- 
ble contradictions and detected falsehoods, 
That she is open to the — of self- 
contradiction, and detected falsehood, Iam 


not’prepared to deny ; but, that those false- 
hoods and contradictions leave her with= 


out a spark of credibility, I do deny ; and, 


| that her evidence upon oath, in a court of 
justice, would be received, I firmly believe. 


As to her contradictions, Let us have some 
feeling of justice towards her in a situation 


so difficult, as to have obtained indulgence — 5 
‘for all thé persons who have ever been 


qualifying ‘circumstances which, he says, 


placed in it. Did any witness, with the most 
upright intentions, fortified by the habitsof — 


business, and posséssed of the greatest abi- 
lity, ever go through a long examination at 
the bar, amidst the numetous, desultory, 


* Mf. Whitbread is supposed to have 
alluded to the evidence of Mrs. Carey, 
taken in two trials on the will of Me 


ick 
4 
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; 
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for her discomfiture, the first legal ta- 


_ . and therefore is good for nothing. I shall. 


in which she has been detected. The ac- 


in favour of the D. of 


. D. of Y., and a better officer was never ap- 


' Sir, the house will recollect, that the trath 


~ house ; and every slip, in the course of an 


oh tices, by such characters as Brownrigg 


- highness is consistent with the most per- 


_ maost necessary to the scheme, if such a 
_ scheme existed. It would, indeed, have, 


~ 


_ racy and consistency, without one slip or 
one contradiction? Sir, the. thing is, I 


_ be so, I need only say, that it has not hap- 


_ to notice’a glaring mistake into which the 


_ the case. Col. Gordon does not appear to 


but abroad, at the house of Mrs, C., before | 


irrelevant, and perplexing questions, which 
are perpetually asked, with perfect accu- 


believe, impossible. To demonstrate it to 


pened to col. Gordon himself. But in all 
other cases allowance is made. _Some.wit- 
nesses are permitted to explain or ‘correct 
their evidence; for others, a liberal con- 
-struction is, put by the house upon incon- 
sistencies which, under such circumstances, 
are excusable; if not of that grave and 
-wilful cast to. call for punishment, (none 
fell_upon Mrs. Clarke). For her no al- 
lowance is.to be made, -She had united, 


lents, and the greatest authority of the 


examination of extreme leugth and seve- 
rity, is to be noted down as destructive of 
sher credibility. Sir, this proyes too much, 


r examine the particular contra- 
dictions, and the nature of the falsehoods, 


cidental introduction of ‘colonel Gordon’s 
‘name in this part of my speech, leads me 


learned gent. has fallen. When stating. 


e told us, that he could not have been 
in the rémotest degree acquainted with 
the foul transactions going on ; for he had 
fenced himself round ‘against mal-prac- 


aud Lorraine, and by the adoption of Gor-- 
don, as his bosom friend and the observer 
of all his actions.—Sir, the learned gent. 

must excuse me. Such is not the state of 


have been the bosom friend of the. D. of 
Y. He was officially employed by the 


pointed to any situation. Unhappily he 
was not the depository of the secrets of the 
Duke; if he had, there would have been 
none such as we have heard, to be divulged. 


of all the transactions imputed to his royal 


fect official regularity. Nay, it was_-al- 


been an act of inconceivable insanity for 
the Commander in Chief to have attempted 
such practices at the Horse-Guards. No, 
sir, it is not at the Horse-Guards nor at 


home, nor under the eye of col. Gordon ; 


acted ace 
cording to the interpretation. of the word ~ 

ihy learned friend. Be thatas 
deny that the irritation produced, 


urged. by sentiments: of rancour, hatred 
and nica rag the D. of Y., because 
she is irrita 


| purpose of exposing 
ief of ‘her, is to upon 
have j 


that the assertions ust quoted, ake 


well founded or otherwise, [should becom, 
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the matters came to the office, that this 
scene of corruption is laid, and with a — 
studious and successful endeavour to elude 
the vigilance of all official persons. Again, 
the right hon. gent. insists, that Mrs. C. ig 
not to be believed because she comeshere, 


by his desertion of her, bee 
cause she threatened to expose him uponhis_- 
non-compliance with her terms, and finally 
because she has hh ie him here for the, 
im. Sir,if my bee 
my opinion — 


| pelled to believe, because I donot finda _ 
solid foundation for any one of them. . 


First, Sir, I deny that there has appeared, 


in the examination of Mrs. Clarke at the 


bar of this house, any of adeep-~ 


-be very extraordi 
should be actuated by strong feelings of res’ 


laid plan of revenge. It would notindeed |. 
inary, if Mrs, Clarke | 


sentment ; for upon the case disclosed, the, 
conduct of the D.. of Y. in withholding, . ~ 


from her the annuity: he had promi 


her, does not appear to me to be justified. 
by any conduct of hers, and is far from, — 
creditable to him. I have formed my — 


opinion on this matter not upon the state« 
ment of Mrs. C. alone; but upon that, 
statement confirmed 


wi 
‘Mr. Lowten and Mr. Wilkinson, who were. 


called to prove, what had been communi, 
cated to the house by my hon. friend Mr. _ 


Adam, for whom I have the highest re-. 
but who in. fact did not quite make. 


good all that he had been led to believe was — 


true. I agree with the Chancellor of the 


amount of it ought to have been more libe- 


ral.- I see no pretence for 


ment of it. It is not proved to us that 
used the D. of Y.’s name for the purpose of 
obtaining money after their separation. 


| Exchequer that the annuity ought to have — 
been given unconditionally, and that the, ° 


the evidence of, 


Even if she had, I should ‘have thought it 


.a harsh measure, to have punished her by 


depriving her of the only means she hadof 
punishment at the . |. 
time would have been wholly inef- |‘. 
fectual to its purpose, or indeed musthave 
counteracted it. But the penalty, was. 


subsistence ;_ which 
same 


never incurred, for it.is not proved that 
-at any time. incorrectly, 


given 
it may, 


her mind by this natural cause of 
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be says.” ‘In the next place: I do ‘not-agree 
theright hon. gent. that’ sheshas 


that driven ‘to great pecuni 
 ghe!did»inform my learned friend 
fdam,that she shouldbe: under the:ne- 


which were “in her 
Sir, refer to the:letter addressed 
bys Mrs: C. to. Mr... Adam of the: 19th 
June1808. 1 protest, I see nothing in that 
- fetter which can justify the expression ap- 


had failed; three quarters only: of her 


then-compelled to solicit, for that-is: 
the expression; of b. r. h., the payment of 
the arrear.due; and asecurity. for the future 


immediate. wants, -than .to publi 
. ‘Circumstances of their connexion. At the 


_ wish that her request may be complied 


Feceiving any answer to: this letter, she 
awas induced to write. another, couch- 

in stronger terms than the former, 

still: alledging strong: temptation of 
her, poverty, still. praying not be 
driven to extremities:; but: by no means 
‘amounting: to that style of menace which 
_ ‘ought-to induce us to discredit her.. The 


out having recourse to the existence. of 
sented as intend 
exposure ‘of these ‘unhappy transactions 

@t your:bar.. Sir, the persons best»ac- 
quainted with Mrs. C. were also.acquainted 
which» :had long 
her:to-be possessed of materials, which if 
‘Wasit not natural. they should. suggest 
to--her sueh a. step: for 
should be from mouth 


_ knowledge of persons who, woyld make 


qught’to make us. incredulous of what she 


threatened to expose-h. rh. for the purpose 
of extorting money from him.° ‘True itis, 
. distress, 


cessity of having recourse »to the means. 
power to obtain. a 


lied to it by the right -hon. gentleman. 
Her repeated tothe D. of Y. 


miserable pittance had been paid. She 


yments. states her necessities to 
‘de very pressing, and that the Duke knows 
‘them to beso. She adds that if he:refuses, 
she has no other mode of sippl ing 


same time she expresses the strongest 


‘with; both for his sake and her own.’ Not 


to? 


‘solution of all this is simple and easy, with- 
those deep-laid which are. repre- | 
finally to produce the 


with: her distresses, and with the connexion 
subsisted _ between 
‘her. and the Duke, must. have known 


lication, would _pro- 
le sum. of money? 


wrought» imto 


duce conside 


f convenience, 
and. their. own? Was it. not; probable 
that the fact of her having such documents 


46-mouth, till -at it -weuld come.to the. 
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qentment -against the :\Doke,:is such as temptation in that case strong? andarethe 


terms in whichthe ‘existence of that temps 
tation was.communicated, (in candour’ let 


me askita)-ane thode sérme tosbighly afe 


fensive, and of:such.a menacing nature as 
they -are represented to be?) I contend 
they are-niot.. Sir, theChancellor. of 

Exchequer ‘has ‘told us:that-it was quite 
impossible. for. the Duke to comply with 
Mrs, Clarke’s srequest, that he -had 
done so, be -would. have.exposed himself 
to conclusions, -most, injurious to. his ree 
putation. . Sir, again 1 differ from .the 
right: gentleman. _I think that the 

D. of Ys, if shevhad been well-advised, 
would have complied with her just request, 
Nay, sir, the pledge. of his word could 
alone be redeemed by his so doing. Her 

claim upon him has.beentalked of. She — 
made no claim. -He. had voluntarily 
offered the annuity. » It is preposterous to 
say; that the: refusal of the D, of. Y..to.ac- 
cede to the terms proposed, isa conclusive | 
proof of bis. imnocence.; Sir, again) the 

proof goes; teo far«» I-would ask of any 
man who hears me, whether, putting:out 
of the question all.connivanee at corrup- 
tion, .or any, letters. or documents. from 
which it maybe inferred, would-he not 
have given a large sum to have stifled the 
publication.of such trash as has been read 
at.your table, But trash as it is, it, was 
money’s worth. Sir, Town, that he who 
would risk such an exposure, might in-my _ 
opinion possibly have risked much more, 
_from negligence, inattention, or in the.con- 
fidence that she would not have the courage 
L wish, sir, that.the annuity had been 


paid with all-my heart. Ito 
been paid... The painful. exhibition,.we 


chave: witnessed. would. then have) been 
spond You, sir, would bave been spared 

e trouble of listening to the reasoning, 
upon whichI build my ,conviction.of the 


guilt. of the, D. of Y....The house would 


have been spared the shame, and the pub- 
lic. the. disgust, too fatally attending this 
. Irritated as she must, have been, rea- 
sonably, irritated, against.the-D. of Y., did 
she preserve the materials, with care,’ by | 
which alone.she have carried. her . 
plans into execution? - Would she, inthat — 
case, have.given her letters in heaps tothe | 
landlord of the house where she. lodged, to 
-have been burned? some. of them have 
preserved in an extraordinary manner,and 
were produced, not by herself, but. against 
nevertheless, confirming many of 


tito have 
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most improbable and extravagant. | 
find, in the evidence which | 
ghe delivered the ‘bar, any: indications. 
of such feelings of vengeance: Did she 
immediately: and eagerly produce the fatal 
manuscripts of the royal Duke, which 

ate: now: recorded: 
- evidence? Did not a circumstance ofa 
most important nature iatervene, between 


of those letters ?: Had not gen. 


the house, by aformal application to 
‘something ef great moment to communi- 


this communication could be. No one 


_ Mr. Mellish, was not tenable. ‘But he flatly 
members of: parliament at ‘her: instance; 


‘never was 
fluence’with the Commander 
Ble member;that he ‘who ‘ventures. to 


_ impeach the testimony of another, should 
‘hitnself come’ with clean lands. That 


-_seratinized; his evidence amounted to no- 


_ eredit.upon her the prevailing opinion 
jn the house, the triumphant statement of 
the friends of the D. of Y. was, that after 


high ‘honour and: consideration, who had 
been acquainted with her for some years, 
faith ‘could ‘be’ given thing:ehe | 


Phen, and not pro- |: 
the letter from the D. of Yi; which 

 inentions the name of ‘gen. Clavering, and 
had. made vat |: 


upon the Minutes.of 


‘the ‘first examination of Mrs. ‘C. and the 


ering voluntarily appeared at the bay, 
for the avowed purpose of impeaching her 
credibjlity witness introduced‘ him- 


the Attorney General; stating that he had 


eate. We were all anxious'to know what 


of and that the 
r » upon which he attempted to im- 
peach her credibility by the assertion she 
made'tohim relative toherdiving witha 


contradicted her, as to his canvassing some 


to vote for a particular measure and’ he 
asserted, with the greatest solemnity, that 
acquainted with any person, 
who ‘ever asked Mrs, C. to use her in- 
in Chief, on 

eu ject arm prometions 
_ It has: been-well by an‘honoura- 


gen. Clavering came with clean hands‘all 
nust have agreed; and: although, when 
thing in point of falsifying the: testimon 

of Miss. C,, the language the ‘hour 
that general -Clayeting hed thrown ‘dis- 


such an‘attack on the part of person of 


disproves the ‘assertion ‘he 


tell'the story-of her having 


the behalf of. that very man, who had > 


‘the means by which she afterwards proved, 
thatshe, and not herself, had given fale 
witness. Then, and not till then, didshe 
produce under the D. of Y.’shand-writing, 
a. confirmation of the improbable tale she | 
had related, about the recommendation 
of Dr.-O’Meara: to a bishopric. Who for. 
one moment believed chat story whenit 
was first told?) Who did not treatit-asq 
fiction of her own brain, a pure romance?. 
Who could have believed that she could 
have produced a letter written bythe  — 
Commander in Chief, to shew that.a clergy. 
of the established church, of di 
sufficient to aspire to the 
himself. under the protection of. 
rs. Clarke, and that h. r. h. had:com 
descended: to ‘assist the views of that res 
verend divine upon her recommendation? 
that she could produce a document 
by the archbi 
ressed to her, ‘but to Dr, O*Meara | 


Sir, if the plans of vengeance ascribed © 
to her-by the right honourable gentleman 

had been so deeply laid as he contends - 
they were, if she had been actuated by — 
that deadly hatred and malice which:he 


has so forcibly pourtrayed, if ‘she had 
‘broyght the D..of Y. here for the purpose 

of exposing him, would not these letters) 
‘have been ‘pat in‘front of the battle? 


that: the -cireumstance of a clergyman 
asking, receiving, and finding’ effectual to 
a@-certain extent, ‘her protection, was 
romantic tale, but a simple narrative of a 


conduct, either in her applications to ‘ 
jearned frierid Mr. Adam, in her 
nation in chief,.of in her cross-examina~ 
tion, which lead me taglisbelieve her be~ 
cause she acts under 


signed 
p of Tuam, (not 


baneful influence 


| 


plication to the Commander in-Ohish 


offictouslypresented himself toimpeachher 
she | credibility; whilst'she had in her power ff 


himself) genuine however and undisputed? . 


‘Would she ‘have waited till -Clavering me 
had awakened her to ther 
‘existence ; till it became necessary toex+ 
pose ‘to the world which was. false 
witness? ‘til it became sary to shew 


fact? Sir, 1 have seen no traces in ‘her 


those parts of her:evidence, which appear- | 
 . doubted, but that its effect would be the 
 destraction of Mrs. Clarke as a witness: 
soon appeared to the house, that 
|. the General had _not ‘very correct ideas of 
| 
of the passions imputed to ber. True tt is 
that when from the’hoards of Mr. ‘Nicholls, 
whom the leatned jadge tas considered 
' the sheet anchor of testimony, but who ap- 
letters ‘committed to his servant, for theex~ 


sde-reserve/ to: give’ advice; 


‘ 


PA 


Ss | ghould be destroyed ; and who afterwards 


mnjustly withheld from her the proper 
which he had thus fraudulently obtained ; 
‘when’ from the ‘hoards’ of Mr. ‘Nicholls, 
gnd’amongst the number of those ‘letters 
which had’ been thus ‘aécidentally pre- 
'.. gepved, there did appear recorded in the 


hatid-writing of gen:' Clavering, ‘in ‘cha- 


as black as Erebus, ‘a farther con- 
@emnation of that witness, and another 
gonclusive contradiction ‘of the evidence 
which he had given, a smile of'satistaction 
did overspr 
_ ‘thie was’ gratified by this complete over- 
throw her adversary’ by the detection 
of'one who, ‘she thought, owed her some- 
thing of kindness'and had repaid ‘her with 
in his ‘attempts ‘to de- 
‘stroy her, had so egregiously duped him= 
_ gelf; I own for ‘one, I can forgive ‘it. 
can pardon the emotion of pleasure 
toany other than’ the uncontroulable’ im- 
pulse of our nature, To gen. Claveri 
_ ys to be attributed, and to his interference, 
the disclosure of some of the circumstances 
«which bear'the hardest apon the D. of 


Own statements upon the house under the 
tnask of falsehoods of others. 
Sir, the right hon: gent. has been induced 

to confess; (what was sufficiently obvicus,) 
that Mrs. Clarke completely foiled all*her 
examiners. The right hon. gent. has en- 
deavoured account for the fact, ina 
manner which is not satisfactory to me. 
He has teld us, in terms which I am not 
inclined to.contradict, of her sarcastic’ in-, 
solence, and playful pleasantry, her. gene- 


trick ‘in answering’ those’ questions which 
_ the chose to answer, her dexterity: in 
_. @vading others, and misleading the exa- 


This I acknowledge to be a true represent- 

_ | ation, as far as it goes. Addéd-to all this, 

_ the’ displayed a great deal of firmness and 

“consistency ; and there we shall find the. 

_ true solution of her success, his failure, 
and'that of his learned colle 
Fto be-gravely told that an examination, 
.eonducted by the persons ‘of the mation 
«selected, as ‘presumed, because’ their 
watoral abilities. and their “acquirements 
ate superior to those of other men (the 
present Attorney General and the Chan- 
cellor of the’ Exchequer who ‘was lately 
Attorney General, assisted by a corps- 
and to step 


~ 


her countenance: and if. 


which I perceived, and do not’ ascribe’ it 


and ‘he’ came’ before you to’ impose ‘his | 


tal cleverness and yersatility, her art ‘and | 


miner, and of her unblshing efftontery. | 


DEBATES, Mixcn'9,- of the York: 
| watchers take up everyslip or 


‘failure, and turn it’ to the best account,} 

process of examination, cross-exami- 
re-examination, atvarioustimes, 

hours together ineurring the displea~ 
ordered out ona 
and on a sudden recalled, and immediate- 
ly proceeded with’; -ending with the bu- 
miliating confession, «She has baffled us: 
all.” Am F to be told, that .this examina- 
tion has failed through the art, dexterity, 
pertness, wit, and playfulness of the wit- 
ness’? Sir, I must ascribe sach success; ~ 
and such discomfiture; to other causes: 
I cannot be persuaded that any thing, but 
a foundation of truth, could have sae 
Mrs. C. against the combination of talents, 
experience, and power, arrayed against 
‘her. Tvhave no faith in the dexterity of 
‘witnessés; nor do I believe it possible; 
that address ean prevail against acuteness, 
when unsupported by the truth. - Sir, F 
have seen many an artful, dexterous wit~ 
néss overthrown; and I would rather riste 
the success of a cause upon the evidence 
of the dullest. witness-ever exhibited, in- 
tending to speak the truth, in defiance: of 
the most acute examiners; than upon the 
ingenuity of ‘the mast’ dexterotis witness 
that ever appeared in court with a con- 
trary intention. I will not pay so ill @ 
compliment te the learned gentleman, his — 
associates, or to the right hon. gent. ‘him- 
self; as’ to-accede to his position.’ They 
have not been all defeated by the saperior 
ability of their frail antagonist. -‘Sitjcons 
curring in‘sonte part of the censure 
the witness, I think ‘some indulgence also 
anay be extended to her. Her sex, the 
novel situation in which she was placed, 
the extraordinary and interesting scene 
herself the object of the eager curiosity of  “ 
every eye in the house, are all'te be taken 
into:consideration. If flippaney. 
the beginni oduced a great deal 4 
persevere in a course which had produced | 
that effect? The house must take'some 
share of the blame: If hén. members 
would indulge in’ merriment, they ‘could 
only expect a* continuance of the’ dis- 

lay which had excitedit. It was hot'te 
be expected, that questions’ asked in the 
midst of laughter should be answered with. 
that steadiness- and’ decorum, ‘which th 
witness was. after , inconsist 
enough, reminded, was demanded by the 
dignity of this ‘house. Sir, I believe 1 


have drawn ‘a true picture of the levity of 


~ 
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house; however reprehensible that, con- 


duct now-appears.. Sir, the Jearned: judge 
has-said,that, upon hearing the,evidence. 
he has discovered, and, caused, 
to be noted down, no: less than. twenty- 


eight contradictions of assertions made by 


Mrs. Clarke, by, herself,,and by. other un- 
impeached | witaésses. . The learned gent, 
however, named only a very few of those. 


contradictions ;the remainder he,has, ashe 


informed us; in bis pocket. I have. not had. 
the benefit of seeing them. .I am therefore 


ite. unable to discuss: them. But -it is 
ir,and candid to suppose, that the learn- 
ed gent. has put forward those which.made 


_. ‘the strongest impression upon his mind, and 
appeared to-him of. the greatest value. I 


willexaminethem. They amount to this, 


that Mrs,C, having been asked,:whether 


sheever. passed herself for a widow,.or for 


the wife of Mr. Dowler, flatly denies thatshe 
did so:.in which she is contradicted by. 
different. respectable witnesses... By, whom 


is. her testimony upon these pots im~ 


_ peached? By witnesses who gre all unim- 
~ By, no means... Unless’ the 


ing. called.on.the part of the D.. of -Y.s 


Gan purge. off all, impurities, and impart 
-‘¥eracity and integrity... First, I will.con- 


sider .the evidence of that. tremendous 


witness, Mr. Nicholls, upon whom so much 


etress,has:been laid! Before I agree. in 


possessed himself of, them in the clandes- 


tine manner proved-upon him, he dared 


refuse to give them up to the.right owner ? 


? knew. they were sent down to be burnt. 


-knew their ‘contents ; he, had read 


‘them after, the. investigation: began... He- 


Mrs..C., and were material to ber support, 
‘Aceordidg.to the, evidence given .by Mr. 
 Lowten,-he trusted him, Mr. Lewten, with | and showing 
_ & slight examination of the letters, which 
circumstance he did not.mention himself, 
Now,,sir, after such conduct, 1. cannet.as- 
‘gent to the perfect. purity, of Mr..Nicholls. 
Does he, prove what the learned, judge 
asserts, that Mrs, made him believe that 


“applied Mr. Dowler for the satisfaction | wif 


acute.question put. 


contradicted himself, by such an avow 


her. under 


or went by the name:of Dowler. 


us. ¢ As to what passed at 


my mind absolutely to. nothing. I at 
speaking only for myst other 
have a right to thi 


Sir, . 


how. my mind 


,and. his. waiter, all, put. together, w 


J 
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the witness,,and. of ‘the.conduct:,of the, | ac mut, by my: noble friend 
with which that part of the examinayon 
‘was’ closed :. you ever apply.to. Me, 
Dowler for the satistaction of your debt?” ff 
and the short conclusive answer “Never.” 
Sir, when Mr, Nicholls. has. so posite a 
aly 


E must be excused for net laying very 
great stress onthe parts of his 
dence, which go. to, the ,contradiction, of 
another..,witness,; especially when] con. 
sider that amongst. all. the letters, found 
in his, possession and elsewhere, there ig 
not.a single scrap of paper addressed ta: 
the name ‘of Dowler, and that 
Nicholls himself says she never was, called, ~~ 


the evidence of Mr: 

Nicholls, (which was quite needful,) we 
‘have the master and. the waiter of Reid’s 
hotel, who tell you that for the. purpose of 

meeting, together at that hotel, Mrs, C, 
etended to be, and was supposed by Mr, 


id and his servant to be the wife of 
Dowler; and that he should not.otherwise 
have. suffered her..to come. into his. house, 
Upon.a review of the conduct of Nicholls, 
respecting the letters of Mrs. Clarke; = ff 
I am. not uncharitable in doubting, whe, 
ther she ever told..him she, was. 
widow, That he did not believe her to be 
Mr. Dowler’s wite, he..has. convinced 
Reid’s Hotel, 
‘opinion.-expressed of, his. purity, I | when the question, is, whether we shall 
revert to the manier, in. which; he 


or shall not, believe Mrs. C., it amountsim 
the letters which,he 
produced ;. and.to the fact, that, having 
ht to k differently from:me, 
| but if this were a case of life and death, 
should leave this sort of contradiction 
out of my, mind, So help me God! 
ir,..1. perceive marks, of surprize in the 
knew that. they, affected:the’ character..of | the. acclamations of the gentlemen on the’ 
other ‘side, of the house, at.what I haye 
now said. Iam speaking only for myself, © 
d showing how. ind has. been 
brought to the belief of the facts alledged, 
wi repeat the sentiment:. and I declare, 


thatthe evidence given by Nicholls Reidy 


not. weigh one feather with me; in.a:case. 
bat | of life and death, towards inducing meito 
she Mr. Dowler?, There | disbelieve the'testimony of Mrs. Clarke, 
$8) \positive. contradiction. to his own } Let us. forthe sake of common sense, 
estmony out of his own mouth,,as.to his | common.candour,, and common: honesty, 

ber: being the wife of,.Mr..Dow- | call to our remembrance the earlier, per). 
he has.stated, that he neyer | riod of our lives! to how,many ,will it 

have .gccurred to have made a wife by 
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_ We really ought to dispose of that point, 
by the» bare, recollection. of past scenes, 
and the wanderings of our. youthful days. . 
dss to the.evidence of. Mr. Few the auc- 
“tioneer,, learned. judge didnot lay, 

mueh--stress upon jit. | Few. told us, 
that. in. ordering some gdods Mrs,C, talked 
. of late husband, and that her. servané 
_had.once told bim,, upon his. perceiving a 


her mistress was a gay. young widow,.and 
had lately. been at a masquerade. Mr. Few 
not having been paid. punctually,, pursued 

with great acrimony, he advertised and 

exposed but finally, she did, notwith- 

standing her coverture, satisfy his de- 
mand., Again I say, if this,were a case 

of life death, 1 would not: discard the 

testimony-of ,Mrs. C., upon. the. evidence 
of Mr. Few. Mrs, Clarke acknowled 

_ that she had. in moments of Jevity called 

herself a widew, and that she had. once 

represented herself to be so to a Mr. Sut- 
ton. at. a. court martial. . Mr. Sutton was 
galled to prove that she had sworn she was 
@widow, , That attempt failed. .Mr. Sut- 
ton’s evidence did, not even go so far.as 
- her own statement. She said she had repre- 
sented herself as a. widow. He.did not re- 

gollect: that she so described herself. .He 
father thinks. Mr. Smithies her. solicitor 
60. described ther, but.he is: quite sure, 
and indeed the minutes.of the court mar- 
tial, where,,.Mr. Sutton, acted as deputy 

> Judge advocate, shew it, that she did. not 

_ swear.that.she was a widow, and that no 
guestion was ever put to whether:she 
_ Was a widow wife. Here the whole 
ofthe case. rested, on the. partof. the 

Tearned gentleman; and_ from. the testi- 

mony. which-I have examined, he told us, 
‘Mrs. C. had been. so. contradicted, that 
she. was not worthy. of belief. Let the 

~ house determine with what justice. . 

Bir, .the. situation,.of those who, have 
heard the evidence delivered vivd voce by 
the witnesses, differs materially from. the 

situation of such, as have only had,the op- 
portunity of reading.it.. Thedemeanourof 

. ‘witness, and the manner in which the evi- 

_ ‘dence: is;delivered,,may. fairly be taken.as 

_ part of.the evidence .itself,, Themannet 

_ and demeanour of examiners must also be 

_ taken into the account. . Harrassingpeevish- 

Ness onthe one side, may.; beget. cor- 

‘tesponding feelings on the other,,and. wit- 

Resses may. be sometimes taunted .and pro- 

“| stander may think,improper, but of which 

the fall advantage sought, ought not to be 


i 
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cocked hat on the sopha, in her house; that | 
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‘allowed those ‘ who :have: questioned: 
them... L.was led-to:the observation upon) 
the advantage the: hearers,’ 


-ovet the readers:.of. evidence from are. 


collection that of the speech. of 
the Chancellor of the Exch 
he. dwelt upon contradiction:given 
to: Mrs. C., relative to the condition: in’ . 
life of her husband, by. Mr. Stowerss:« 
ought toy the! right) 
« for having interrupted: him, 
and him to-read «the: - 
whole of that evidence through. But the: — 
impression upon. me, ‘that Stowers ium. 
tended to. apply his. answer, to the last: 
question proposedto him, “ You know. 
nothing. about the matter of your own: | 
knowledge E.donot,”” tothe whole of 
his previous examination, was: so strong, 
that I could.not resist 1 admit: that, 
had I simply read: the minutes, I might 
have sup » the question and answer: 
cited,. Te 
of her having parted with her husbands: 
So I must leave. it, -Myself persuaded that 
the answer of Stowers referred to the whole 
of his evidence; but admitting that; as it 
stands, the words may be limited to a-part 
of it only ; that the condition in. life.of- 
Mrs. C.’s husband in: itself, nothing’ 
to do with the question, is clear. Lett’ 
be recollected too, that .in all her answers. 
to that point, she spoke with much guard, __ 
and qualified them,by a.reference to. what 
_ Of all the .attempts made to centra- 
dict Mrs. C., which I have enumerated,” 
‘none appear to.me, to have been success- 
ful. Some’ of have. triumphantly 
established her most doubtful, and impro-. 
bable assertions. , The, Chancellor of the; . 
Exchequer, after stating: the more general. 
contradictions. tothe assertions. made by. 


Mrs.. Clarke,. has. dwelt considerable: 


nee and with great force upon.the con-; 
tradictions which are given to her re d 
affirmations, that she ‘did not: desire the 
transactions in which: she engaged, to be. 
kept seoret from the D..of Y.; and in the: 


ent. finds two or. three: witnesses. wha 
atly contradict her on-this. point. The 


right hon... gent.,admits. that. my hon, 
‘friend, who. spoke immediately. after the 


learned judge in this.debate, (Mr. Curwen} 
has made’ a very, fair remark. I think the. 
remark ‘fair; and 
arises out.of it, unanswerable.. It is this. 
Such; injunctions ‘to. ‘secrecy 


uer; wherein’ 


exclusively to the period 


case of Brooke and Knight,the right hon; 


the .argument which 
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evidence “has been: 


ofthe Dik of York 


told: these ‘petsons, of her being able'to: 
obtain the favours:for which they paid’ 

her, by ‘means of her: influence’ ‘over the 
of Ye only ; and that to pretend thatall 
this: must be kept from the D.'of '¥., was: 
to. mar her-own plot, and to declare her’ 
inability to:perform her engagements. 
The right hon. gent. has not ‘been able to. 
over thatremark. After ali the labour 

has bestowed upon it, it nemains in the 
force it originally possessed proving that 

_ the witnesses cited: by the right hon. gent. 
must have.mistaken’ injunctions: 
of secrecy; for such particular cautions re- 


didnot imply. Thynne tells you that 
she talked a great: deal’ about. secrecy, 
and the danger of the affair transpiring. 
Whether she meant the secret to be kept 
from the D. of Y.as well as the rest of the 
world, Dr. ‘Thynne says is, tohim, mere’ 
matter: of surmise. Mr: Knight says that 
Mrs. C.oexpressly: told him thgt she ‘had 
applied to the D. of 'Y., on fof ‘his 
brotlier, and as expressly tells us, that she 
* wished the mattér to be kept a'secret, Jest 
-. . §& should’ come to the ears of the Duke of 
York. The influence exercised over the 
D.of Y.; nay, a conspiracy with the D. of 
Y., for corrupt purposes, is quite compati- 
ble with the injunction of secrecy, to which’ 
could have’ suspec t an on wit 
‘whom ‘she trafficked, 
as to go to the D. of Y., and thank him 
ally for favours’ purchased of her. 
_. Supposing, for one moment, that the ‘D. of 
¥. could so far have degraded himself as 
to’ enter into: a league with Mrs. C. for 
_ suchbad pu would not the first in- 
. jatiction given by him have been, « Take 
cate whom you' recommend ; and above 
all see that you can be sure of the'sec 
of the parties: for if it should once trans- 
pire; that such things are done, the whole 
will be at an end, and we must ‘be rained.” 
It was most improbable that Mr. Knight 


_ should address the Duke, and thank him fot 


having, at the instance’ of his ‘mistress, 
4 the interest of his brother: but it 
was not improbable, that without such in- 
jonction of secrecy, the thing’might be 
talked of; and come round in the ‘most un- 
manner'té the ears of the D: of 
cand if itidid come round to: the ‘ears 
the: of Y.,it is pretty evident, ‘that 
wéuld be known to Gordon and others, 
and thatit would be impossible to-continue 
the traffic. The whole therefore is‘consie- 


one partof the evidence, to'give value to the 
gent. has‘ truly stated that Corti, and bis 
“Hovendon and Sandon, all speak-to 


about the‘month of July 1804; there’ was: 


tho Duke was by Greens 
Gordon. C. states a com 
versation (pretended: if please) “to - 
have taker? place’ allt bay ind 
the D. of ¥., respecting a person’*'whé 


se of making talk.” 


burn all his papers, and might have said 
that the Duke was angry with’ her for 


secrecy enjoined. — 
It has been proved, that besides the times 
C. acknowledged to have seen Dow: 


had 


the omission in her evidence of such’ a fact 


ledge of this assembly? 1 will venture 
‘to say that such concealment would not 
operate to her discredit in any bern 
_jastice. But, the denial on the ‘of 


- wonders for the right hon. gent., arid’ botli 


blow. I crave a little indulgence forthem 
both. ‘Theright hon. gent. here broke forth 
_ iva strain of indignant eloquence. Here, 


dered the foul tale of Dowler’s pay 
‘to Mrs. C., of her application to the D. 


_ other conspiracies against the tranquilli 


“hon. gert., ‘none of it is: proved? “and 
although some conversation might ‘have 
passed between them, at Reid’s, on ithe 
mter 


“that if'no investi 


the credit of Mr. 


nf. Cont particularly says, that 


great Tioise, that: Mrs. desired’ he 
would burn all his papers; alledging that 


had only played-with her, and come'te 
specting the Duke himself, as the words'| her for the sakes is 
She admits, that she did desire Corri'to. 


being imcautious. déduction:can ‘be 
more absurd than that the ignorance of the 
D. of Y. must ‘be the consequence of ‘the . 


C., and the equivocation of Dowlér, 
on the subject of this interview, is to work — 


these witnesses are to be destroyed at's 


saidhe, at last, Ihave discovered that mids 
night conspiracy, in which was‘ engens 
and of hie consequent appointment'te 
commissariat, of a piece with all those 
| anid fame of h.r. Sir, all thisis'gratu- 
tous assumption on the part of the right © 


ler, since ‘his return from Portugal, she. | 
had passed the night with him at Reid’s = | 
Hotel. Can it cannot be insisted upon, that 


ought to be taken into our consideration: 
_Is it surprizing, that a woman should havé. 
concealed such a meeting from the Knows 


‘topics of the day, must saps 
pose there ‘were other objects in view; and 
on had been on foot, 


the meeting would have To. 
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dn commendation of that hon. officer 


detained the house thus long, 


fight aa. can, the reasons ‘upon 
fave: founded- my opinion, that the evi- 
‘dence of Mrs. C. cannot: be entirely ‘dis- 
earded, a9 the chancellor of the exchequer 
qnd the: learned jad 


judge has thought 
ther does that lead me ?—Sir, I must add, | 


cumstance of the 
transactions which took place, amongst 
_ the: multitude of promotions. He 


ping ‘to set before’ you, in as clear 
which. I 


have contended 


that it ought to be... I-have watched with 


_- gnxious attention eyery step she has taken, 
Pahink have perceived a substantial con- 
ection in the whole of her story. ‘I have’ 


witnessed most extraordinary copfirma- 


sgmexpected, and quite independent of her 
gontroul. I have said, I, was: moved by 
_ the parts 

sight hon. gent. last night. Since I-quitted 


of the eloquent pleading of the 


the house, every waking hour has been 


eo employed in comparing the evidence with 
the it 


ferences drawn from it by those who 
differ in opinion from me; and the result 


gs, not that think Mrs.‘C. witness free 
from: s 
| | stories. she tells ovght to be credited,: not 
that her unsupported testimony ought: to 


uspicion, not that think all the 


go.to the conviction of any person ar- 


-#aigned, but that there is in her a scin- 
' tilla of credibility: the existence of which, 


with all-his original prejudices, the learned 
rtodeny. ‘Whi- 


that I think the presumptions are against 
the Duke of York. The learned judge at-, 
tempted to establish a presumption’ in 
favour of his royal highness from the cir- 
very limited number of 


used a figurative expression to illustrate | 
his meaning. If such had been the case, | 
said he, there never would have been any 
want of money. The mill might always 
have been set to work. Sir, the house 


recollect, that the wind did not als | 
_ ways serve; Times and» 
were to be watched. All was'to be made 


opportunities 


with the’ routine ‘of office. 
Great stress has been laid on the evidence 


to ‘correst 


which he is not, in my opinion, entitled. 
His official arra nts, ‘his unremitting | 
end punctual attention ‘to his duties, his 


Mitegrity and uniform correctness, Tadmit | 
_ | and admires A, more perfect’ system of | 
‘|. ‘business ‘than that, which he bas devised | 
. | for the offiveof Commander in Chief has 


j 
ly never-been framed’ and a more 
rm péreeverance.in executing that system 


said,-in his evidence, that he was not 
in the habit of gny:confidential commu-— 
| nication with the’ Dulce of York, except 
on official business. We are told, that 
strict: injunctions were given to .recom- | 
‘mend none: but proper persons, Surels 
surely, if there was a connivance on 
rt of the Duke! of York, it would-be 
olly to say that the vigilance of twenty — 
Gordons. might not have been eluded. - 
One circumstance of presumption against 
the Duke has occurred to me within these — 
few hours, which is of some weight. It . 


settled in Gloucester-place. That haps 
in the beginning ofthe year 1804, 
evious to that period, we do not know 


mission. The moment. that e cerbe> 
gan, began also the shameful sale of Mrs, 
influence. The coincidence .is res 
markable, and deserves to. be attended to. — 
| Allow that the Duke might, by bare pos, 
sibility, be ignorant of her corrupt agree+ 
ments; that he permitted her interfe- 
rence and influence is fatally proved. The 
is.strong that he connived at- 
er mercenary purposes 
tion is founded on the daily experie 
human nature. Do wenot.seein innume- 
vable instances the utter impossibility of 
stopping when the career is once begun? 
Instat equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas. 
Alas, there controul:! With the un- 


allowed her ‘to take money from the 
pockets of officers for the pretended pur- 
pose of furthering or obtaining that which 
would have been equally done without 
her interference? © A 
have laid this unction ‘to -his conscience; . 
that the service did not. suffer? ~Sup- 

sing his connivance to such an extent, 


as it been, if he had’*been 
convict ‘gross personal corruption. 
The right has endea- 
voured to build an argument upon the very 
small number of facts i which. : 
pt ‘has ‘been made to produce | 
before this house ; and he has asked 
whether it is not miraculous, admitting — 
connivance of the D. of Y., thatne — 
amore than the few cases stated should have | 
come to light? Ewould ask in retern; whes - 
ther it is: not much more niiracolous that a 


Py 


private a jual ‘like my ‘hon, fri 


ars, that the D: of Y. wasacquainted 
Mes. C. some time before she was 


thet there was trafficking for asinglecom+ 


bounded affection he felt forthis woman, 
has | is it not to be believed that he would’*have | 


deny that his guilt is ofsodeepadye 


avo 
| bs 
J 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
a 
| 
| 
1 
| 
{ 
Was -never ‘known, But col. Gordon has | 


“Conimander in’ Chiefof the’ army; with 


of offence’ been numerous, and 
other® been brought home ‘to 


‘@inary’ instances blindness have since 


_ ‘the world to-haye retrieved.» Yet this se- 
tisk was incurred. -Might 


- who 'so-courageously and’at such inmminent | 


his sovereign, aman for fifteen ‘yéars past 
‘all the méans which his’station has afforded | 
to ‘form anextensive party of ' friends | 
and supportérs indissolubly attached to his 
‘jntérests, should haye been ‘able to'prove 
‘one charge, than that many should have 
escaped detection? What efféct’ could a 
‘at the bar of a coort of 
 Justive ‘hope produce upon ‘a ‘jury, by 
hss ought tiot’ to’ be believed, because 
is opportunitiés of committing ‘the same 


him.’ “It never-could be accepted as a 
fence:to say, the theft of a shilling; proved 
‘upon the prisoner,’ is not trae, because he 
‘might have’stole’ thousands, and -he ‘has 
mot *been detected in so ‘doings’ The 
single offence subjects convict ‘to’ the 
penalty’/of the law in ‘suffeting the pu- 
“nishment ‘affixed to it, all*-his misdeeds 
“are expiated. » From: miracles, ‘the -right 

“hon. gent. descended ‘to ‘possibilities. “Is 
it possible, saidhe, that the Di of Y.should 
have so conducted ‘himself? Time was, 
"that asked “that question. But, we have 
“here before-ms, [holding up ‘the evidence] 

_ ‘with sorrow and deep regret ‘1 say: it, 
damming of the fact. “Let me not 
misunderstood.’ 1 do: not believe that 
‘the D.' of Y. was guilty’ of base ‘and | 
foul a-crime; as'that he pocketed or coarsé- 
partook’ of the wages of iniquity; but I. 
cannot disbelieve: his piivity to ‘the ex- 
-istence of corruption. it: possible*the 
DP. of Y. could have defied her if he had 
fot been conscious’ of ‘his innocerice ? So 
@hould -I have said heretofore. Extraor- 


been developed. Tn. 1808 Mrs: C,' wrote’ 
to the friend of the D: of Y. soliciting the | 
payment of‘her annuity, and in default de- 
- elaring that-she must publish. “Who, that 
had ‘committed ‘even’ the: follies proved, 
~ would not have thought an oblivion of them 
purchased. the payment of a 
stipulated annuity of 4001. a year? Yet 
D. of Y. defied this publicity. A, vo- 
= of nonsensical: letters might have 
“been. put:forth to the world, which he and. 
friends would afterwards: have given 


not others 
more serious have been:ventured? 


charged’ the son of | 


‘Sir, 28. considerable, stress-had. been laid | ment withor | 


-rigible ig 


ment, from aathority, of the sums of mone 
the valuables furnished, by he 
di 

ment made> 


‘eee 


place; ‘wiid-the inad “of: the means, 
by the D. of ¥:, for its supplysthe 


tight hon. gent. was provided: with a: state. 


0 not question the aecutacy of the state. 
‘the Chancellor of the Ex. es 
chequer,’ but I must remark upon vit, 


the only ‘effect it can /have is, to confirm 


the testimony of Mie. Cl. for it corresponds. 
‘her account, almost to’ a fraction, 

It: by no’means accounts for the: mode in’. 
e of that establishment — 


which ‘the expence of 
-was defrayed, even so as to have kept it on 


leatned judge, in orderto 


for’ the insensibi 
of Y.*to the ‘i 
afforded’ by him, when compared: 


by the D, 
equacy of: t 


the: extravagant outgoing, favoured the 
‘house with an anecdote, neither curious, 
nor valuable. He informed us, that-more 
than forty years ago, he wastold:by:one 


of the prece 
that though they were quick at learning); 
though it was 
Gree 


judge, I suppose, argues that such’ incor+ 


ptors of the young princes, | - 


easy to teach them Latin,or 
or arithmetic, he could not-teach 
them the value of money. The learned. ff. 


ignorance:has grown up with them, 
and therefore the Duke of York stands:ex- 


cused. That princes understand such:sub> 
jects less’ than other. men is too.true,-we 


mankind, it isnot possible princes should 


+have:‘notions so correct upon some: mat 
ters as those:who are born to inferior, 


but not less enviable-stations. But, sir, 


| have had much experience.of the fact. Re- - AY 
stricted, as royalty unhappily is, fromall 
‘equal intercourse, and associations: with — 


when we recollect that at the:periodale 


member, one of these princes was only 


-luded ‘to by the learned and honourable 


seven, and the other only» five® years 


of age; we shall not’be so muchisur- 


at their want of comprehension 
n 


-matter-wherein all knowledge must’ 


‘be.derived from experience ; as we 


have been, had we been told, thatthe royal = J 
any thing likeacor- 
‘rect ‘or: definite. idea upon it. would 


children had imbibed 


indeed. havebeen a prodigy of acquire- iy 


ment. I have listened, in common life, to 
‘a child of about the same age, i 
what could be the use of money, 


-could not tell why people wanted:it.!; He 


had thing for’ his use and amuse 


WE 


he had. -heard'so much? For his part, he. 


t it, he did-not want«momey. 


| 
| 
; 

| 
| 

| 
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‘the. profuse expence im Gloucester | what goed copid that. be 


| no’experience? It may be thou 


&fthe Duke of Y., and have they brought 
with them no additional information, rad 

; t that 
‘he ought to have had some knowledge of 


< - the value of money, ‘at the’ time he ac: 


_ cepted the: office of Commander in Chief. 
_ Jtis not an office, in which the pecuniary 
_ transactions are extensive, but such ig: 
norance as the learned gentleman would 
‘attribute te the D. of Y., is not con- 

sistent witha due performance of his duty. 
«From .pecuniary embarrassment, he 
. might have derived a salutary lesson. To 
say that he did not know the value of money 


2 ie but a weak defence against the stron 


se umption created, by what is prov 
have happened in Gloucester-place. 
When he sat down to the exquisite dinners,. 


nd saw the retinue of servants; the 


_arriages and horses, the lavish profusion 
in every ‘way, and knew how slender 


the means fe contributed towards. 


I ‘think it’ absolutely 
impossible that his suspicions should not 


18 have heen excited. When, amidst bound- 
| fess waste, he heard perpetually of dis- 


tress, when the applications of creditors 
were incessant, and he knew that he 
‘but rarely afforded any'relief from their 
fmportunities;—when things occasionally 

‘eame to’ such a'pass, that the woman he 
. adored was compelled, in order to pro- 
. €ure a temporary supply, to part with her 
_jewels and other ornaments ; to divest her- 
self of the dearest objects of her vanity, 
_ when these pledges were again redeemed‘ 


earriages, horses, expences of ‘every de- 
renewed ; unceasing clamour, no 


yet the establishment not broken 

it possible that under such 
. €ircumstances, the D. of Y. could be bli 

to the fact, that the recommendations 

presented to him, were the’ sources 

_ ‘whence she drew the means of contint- 

ing her wasteful but tottering establish- 

ment? Had Mrs. C. applied only in favour 

of her relations,’ and known friends, his 

_ baspicions might have slept. Had she in- 

_ treated him to promote a brother, that 


‘would ‘have caused no‘alarm.’. If with 


_ gentle rebuke at the application, and a re- 


quest that it might’ not be repeated, the 


- man had been promoted, I do not think 


tauch blame would have ‘been imputable,. 


and a meritorious person might have been 


__ placed in’ the army. But, when the D.’ 

Y. saw, that applications were’ daily,. 

‘| hourly, made’ on the behalf of 


‘with whom C. had ‘no fami 
Vou. 


over the head | 
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for whom she could feel no warm interest, 
and with many of whom she’ could ‘have — 
no justifiable acquaintance, can it be bes 
lieved, by any rational’ man; that he was 
not only ignorant, but unsuspicious of the 
existence of corruption? 

~ Col. French! Capt. Sandon! were these . 
the friends of Mrs. C. ? Perhaps, however, 
the proof of her interference, on their be- 
half, will not‘be admitted. But, gen. Cla~ 
vering !- In whose case Mrs. C. has the 
confirmatory testimony of the D. of Y. | 
What friendship, acquaintance, or-con- 
nexion, could be supposed to exist between 
her and gen. Clavering? The Duke must 


have known the tie between that officer, and 


his mistress, was to be the same as that, 
which conneeted her with the rest. of the 
crowd of candidates for her favour. Gen. — 
Clavering has told us that he offered Mrs. 
C. 1,000/, for her influence. - Look at the 
character of the letter from Sandgate, of 
the 24th of August, on the subject of - 


Clavering. Is there any surprize 
pressed? does he rebuke her for‘her ap-_ 
plication? On the contrary, imtermsof the — 


fondest endearment he tells her, “ Claver« 
* ing is mistaken, my ange}! in thinkin 

“ any new corps are to be raised, you had 
““ better therefore tell him so, and that you - 
“ are sure there will be no use inapplyi 
“to me.” Is not- the inference clear,. 
that if Clavering had not been mistaken, 
but had applied for any thing which could — 
have been granted, her application would 
have been useful. Does not. this expres- 
sion go a great way to confirm that part of 


“the applications were jmproper, 

“ me to say I could not interfere, 
«saying 1 had’ mentioned the matter to 
«him? But, supposing it possible that 
the D. of Y.’s suspicions — not have 
been awakened by this, added: to the 
other and indiscriminate recommendations 
of military men, what shall we say,-when — 
she stepped beyond that profession’; to 
her application in favour of Dr. O<*Meara ? 


‘Mrs. C.’s evidence, where she 
t 


upon what plausible footing can that be Co 


poet How came fe acquainted with Mrs. — 
.? What wasthe bond of union between 
them? The Doctor had his credentials; a 
general letter: of character addressed to 
himself, from one of the highest dignitaries — 
of ‘the chureh of Ireland; the archbishop — 
of Tuam. A reverénd‘doctor of the church, 
with a character fromanarehbishop; skulk- 
ing and the mistress 
of the D. of Y., soliciting and a 


; 
ars fiave since passed 
Re 
f | 
| 
‘ | 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| x 
. 


f 


How: did: he win her good. graces? 
‘What entitled him, or could,; in + 
nion of the D. of -Y., have entitled him 
‘to. the letter of. recommendation, which 
Mrs, C.:told usshe gave to Dr. O‘Meara? 


which fact is confirmed. by the letter of 


.. “$0 far from my desire to 


‘the D. of Y: himself. Again, in chat letter, 
does he express any surprize at the recom- 


.° mendation? Does he hesitate about the 


- course he shall pursue? No. .The.thing 
_ requested by the Doctor, in consequence 
of her introdaction of him, is set about, 
‘The Doctor wishes, to preach before 
“royalty. If I can.put him in the way of 
it Twill.’ Itis afterwardsaccompli 
‘What a recommendation! What. a sub- 
ject! What a profanation of the pulpit! 
Whoever, after a due examination of this 
case, can believe that the D, of Y. thought 
all the recommendations of Mrs, C. were 

disinterested,.and gratuitous, the pure 
-effects.of friendship, must be (I was almost 
tempted to say) wilfully blind. I will not 
take up the time of the house, by dwelling 
any longer on this part of the subject. 
~The .circumstances which I have thus 
brought together, to me carry conviction. 
.. Sir, there is a case which has excited a 
strong sensation in the public mind, and 
_,asit is the only gne, in the view of which I 
_ agree with the right hon. gent., I the ra- 
‘ther.-mention it now.; It will be need- 
Jess to dwell upon it at any length, ‘but 

I cannot pass it by in silence. I mean the 

ase of Samuel Carter. I sincerely wish it 
chad never been brought forward,, and it is 
vate, that I | 
should: be much rejoiced, if I could miti- 
fate the prejudice which exists upon ‘it. 
The learned judge has: in my opinion ri- 
diculously. overstated the circumstances 
of extenuation, which in the opinions of 
- the most rigid, it must be allowed, ac- 
company it. When the learned gent. talked. 
of the situation of pages to the royal fa- 
amily, that persons of superior rank claim 
it as.a-privilege, and. consider it. as an 
‘honour, to. wait upon princes, and ap- 


«plied that, ,to the condition, of foot-boy 


whois proved to have gone behind 


an'the house of-the mistress of the D. of 


her carriage, and to have. done all the 
work of a menial servant; it will be well if 


uch an overstrained defence does‘not ex- | 


¢ite additional prejudice against the. per- 


son in question ;, at: best such reasoning 
can only create a smile. But, sir, take. 
the case-as itis, . It does not in my. mind 


all operate against the D. of It isnot 


jing. 


dent, have been betrayed; when. once: they 
have laid their heads. in the laps of.those 
Dalilahs, where so. many Samsong: have 


‘been shorn of their strength. The learn, —~ 


ed: judge will. perceive, that, I. do not 
feel it necessary to press this instance — 


‘into. the service, to pro falling cause, 


I will.admit, that it is honourable ..to. the 
D. of Y.; and the Chancellor of the Ex. 


chequer has declared, that if one trait that CO 

hasbeen digclosed, can in the slightest der. 
TS,. C.’s 

character, it is her conduct towards Sa. 


gree retrieve the infamy of 


muel Carter.. He will not be surprized, 
that I should. goa little further, and cons 


sidér her conduct towards Samuel, Cars 
ter, as meritorious, and generous. Theafe 
fectionate and natural effusions of grati- 
tude, contained in the letters. written to — 


her by Samuel. Carter, could not, have | 
been addressed to a person incapable of 


acts. of kindness and humanity. 
I think the right hon. gent. might have 


added. to this trait, respecting Carter, 


the behaviour of Mrs. Clarke towards. og 


captain Sutton, the reputed. father of 
muel Carter.. How severe. a. satire did 


she pass, in the short uncontradicted 


history she -gave of the life and. death 


many, upright and, indepen- 


of that gallant officer of artillery!..He 


had- sung. to the 


ay, and revelled with “ 
the great; he had Be 


en the welcome 


guest 


of every festive board; the esteemed friend 


of princes! But when the spirits ebbed, 
and the voice was no. longer tuneful, - 
whilst disease slowly him to an 
early grave, he lingered and died in po 
verty and negtect ; a debtor to the kindness 
and bounty of Mrs. C. alone. Sir, I feel 
ita duty. enjoined by -every principle of 
justice, as well as of humanity, to express. 
my anxious hope that nothing which has 
passed in this house may. injure the for- - 


tune of the young man: for. he appears 


to: have conducted. himself with unim- 
eached propriety of conduct, 
deeply grieved if his:continuance or.ade. 
vancement in the army should be-render- - 


ed incompatible with his feelings. Speak. 
in this house, 2nd looking at: those 
in, this country have risen to powet 

- Nam fulgente trahit constrictos gloria 


is ber - 


- Non minus ignotos generosis. 
Knowing how much the country. 
by open competition for 


nours, Imay venture to hope the 
the. British army will convince 
them, that, however justly the pride of 


lity of 


of that unseemly character of actions, into | 


¥ 


, 


ancestry may be 
jin 


I 
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| $ndispensible-requisite in the profession of 
‘ grms. The generals of the French em- 
peror, himself a man of birth comparative- 
have been uniformly selected 
fe their. merit without regard ‘to their ex- 
traction -or ‘former occupations. 
ability have executed the com- 
mands entrusted to them; is but too well 
known throughout Europe. Sir, the former 


of Carter: would have: 


no impediment to his rising to the highest 
military rank in’ the army France : 

- I confidently hope that the officers of that 

~ ef England will not deem it ‘necessary to 
alter their conduct towards him on account 

_ of the early incidents of his life thus acci- 
dentally made public. » (No, I 
'\ joyfully receive these symptoms of the 
__. feeling of the ‘house. I have stated my 


_ although the appointment of Samuel Car- 
-' tershews the wide extent of influence ex- 
» -ercised by Mrs. C., I wish it had not be- 

subject of discussion ; and I would 

ward off, if I could, all the injury he might 
otherwise suffer from it. 

Inexamining ‘the case of the exchange 

between Brooke and Knight, it is:impossi- 

ble for me to’ persuade myself that there 

"are not, independent of the testimony of 

__- Mrs. C., many circumstances which ought 

to induce ‘a belief that her influence was 

exerted for the purpose: of forwarding that 

exchange}; and that the D.-of Y. knew the 

~ terms upon which that influence was obtain- 

ed. Sir, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 

_. order to invalidate the whole of this case, 

_ endeavours toshew, and I will admit that 
he does so_with success, that the account 
Of the «dates given by Mrs. C. as to the 

period of the application, said to. have 

se in made to the Duke of York, for the 
purpose of forwarding the exchange, and 
the appearance of the official confirma- 
tion of it in -the Gazette, is inaccurate ; 
.- and.therefore, that no such application or 
. interference could have taken place. Sir, 
ladmit the premises, but I deny the con- 
clusion. Mrs.C.’s account of the dates is 
erroneous, but she may nevertheless have 
interfered... The right hon, gent.-calls for 


a degree of official regularity from Mrs. 
C., whichis not, I think, necessary to 
render her evidence. credible; he 


does not take into. his account the loose, 

-Bature of such business; that.this transac- 
- tion took place between three and four 
years ago, and that Mrs. C. enters a general: 
protest against an accurate recollection ef 


days aud dates, That Mr, Knight had 


With 


sentiments as strongly :as “I could, for 
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found his brother’s promotion was stopped, 
for some reason or other in the pemmared 
he imagined, upon the suggestion of Dr. 
Thynne, that. Mrs. C. could‘ remove the 
obstacle ; that the exchange. did, after 
Mr. Knight’s application to Mrs. Clarke, © 
that it was. effected; and’ that 
r. Knight thought it was effected through — 
the influence of Mrs. C. there can be no 
doubt. Mr. Knight has proved it: and that. 
he actually paid her the 200/. . Another 
r circumstance; if unexplained, would go te- 
strengthen the evidence. I mean the 
‘pencil memorandum which ‘has been se 
much alladed to; The terms of that — 
memorandum, “ Cannot be acceded to, 
* his royal highness does not approve — 
“of the exchange pro ?? would na- 
turally lead: any one who reads it, to sup- 
2, that the whole matter was then at an — 
end. But col..Gordon, whom I hold to 
be truth itself, has informed you, that 


these words did not imply a decisiveand 


final refusal; only, that further inquiry — 
should be made ; which further inquiry: 
having been made, and the result appear=,__ 
ing favourable, the exchange was in the 


this declaration from col. Gordon, I -can 
lay- no stress upon words which otherwise 
would have appeared to me so important, — 
ley were written by. colonel Gordon, 
and intended only for his own informas — 
tion. They can be properly construed 
by no one but colonel Gordon: as the. 


hieroglyphics which I have in my hand, ~ 


whereby I have noted such parts of: the 
speech of the right hon. gent. as I wish to 


common course allowed to proceed. After - 


remark upon, can be understood and ex- — 


lained only by myself who made them. 

ere is a minute circumstance which 

merits observation. Dr. ‘Thynne tells us, 
that he gave in the names of Brooke and _ 


Knight, with an account of the exchange 


desired, upon @ slip of paper to Mrs. C. 
Mrs. C. informs us, without any attempt 
having been made to shew a conspiracy 
between her and Dr. Thynne, or™ her 
knowledge of what Dr. Thynne‘had said; 
* that gave the Duke of York the 


“slip of paper delivered to her‘by Dri 


Thynne after dinner.” Mrs. C. says, she 
received the compliment in a bank note 
of 2007, which note she shewed: to 


« thinks she got it changed by one of his © 
servants, through h. r. The right 
hon. gent. has: bestowed deal: of 
labour upon this part of t enc 
He bas assumed more than is‘the fact, 


evidence. - 


‘the Commander in ‘Chief; and, “she 


yen 
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of Y.’s:‘servants.. The-right-hon. gent, 


_. mote whilst there. 


4 


Mrs. C.,you will observe, thinks only.that 
»mote changed by one.of the 


argues as if ‘she had all along positively 


ggserted it. Then Ludowick Orramin was 


called to prove that he was.the only one 
of the Duke’s servants. who ever attended 


Gloucester-place ;. and. that -he never, 


upon any occasion, gor change for a bank 


think it quite clear, 


_ that hedid not get change for the bank note 
in question; but, from subsequent testimo- 
‘By, it appears to.me equally clear, that his 
- memory fails him as to his not hartge 
change at any time for any note... dir, 


there is a troublesome witness in this part 


of the case; one David Pierson, whom it 


became necessary. for the..chancellor . of 


the exchequer and. the learned. judge to 


: monere before they could make their way. 


He 


knock his. brains out:was impossible. 
had none. But he was to be destroyed 


- gs. witness ; and the right hon. gent. bas 


thought proper to impeach his testimony, | 
because he came to amend his | party 
- on.a day following that of his first exami- 


nation ; and. because, as he would insi- 
nuate, bis illness was altogether pretended ; 
and that he had concerted. his second ap- 
pearance with Mrs, C. Sir, of all the pre- 
posterous suppositions that ever were ha- 


. garded, that of a conspiracy between Mrs. 


C..and David Pierson, appears to ‘me to 


be the most.so.. Why, Sir, the whole 


evidence goes. to disprove the possibility 


‘of a conspiracy, if such a thing had been 
pre-suppesed. Sir, am simpleton enough 


to believe, that Pierson did labour under 


. the infirmity which he has stated the first 


time he was called to the bar; that he 


he did 
places 


did- then. forget the circumstance of his 


‘Saving been sent get a large bank note 


changed, and that, what he afterwards 
told you, of his having been sent to get a 
note of considerable value changed, and 
get it changed at some one of 
e mentioned, is trde.. The 
t hon. gent. has asserted,:that. Mrs. C., 
er the examination-of Ludowick, shaped 
evidence s0 as,.in some degree, to 


~ynake it meet his, as well as to introduce 


formed: of Mrs. 
assertion ofthe right hon, 


the second évidence of Pierson. I believe 
that whatever. one may have. been 

C. in other.respects,. no 
one takes her-to. be a fool,; and yet, if the 
ent. be true, 


she must be one of the most foolish women 


Look at. the way .in 


she introduces this second evidence 


‘that the exc 
‘completed ; that 


the conspiracy tells you, 
conspired with her, for the purpose’ of im. 
nation, a confirmation.of .a story, which 


she had previously told, (of a bank note for 
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seen the person, who is supposed to.have = 


‘posing upon the house in a second exami, 2 : 


200/. having been changed on a certain, 
night from: Gloucester-place;) butthathe, 
when called.upon, would confirm her. 
allegation, would say “that it was-a 


* note for 50/., and not for 200i..as she had 


« stated, with which-he was intrusted, and 


“for which he actually did get change’? 


(Afterwards, at your bar, he said it was a 
bank note of 1007.) This is to tell. you, in: 


plain terms, I have endeavoured to suborn 


witness, Ihave endeavoured to effect a 


conspiracy with a person to sapport a part 


of my evidence against the D. of Y., and. 


| my associate will not bear me out inmy 


allegation’: This is not al. The witness — 


returned, andthe right bon. gent. would. 
have. you believe, that Pierson was not 


only asked by Mis. C. to be, but was,a 


agree in the same story even in their 
examinations in chief, to which any dolt. _ 


might be tutered ; and 


result, of a. yiracy formed between 


yet the Chancele 
lor of the Exchequer is cenvinced, that — 
the second -evidence of Pierson is. the. 


to the conspiracy. He was far too. 
dull and stupid. to be selected by her for a- 
conspirator. Sir, the conspirators do not 


him and Mrs. Clarke. Ido not apply 


myself to: the reasoning of the learned . 


‘of the-case, who has 
Pierson’s evidence.—+ 


judge on this 
palpably mi 


The disjointed nature of the evidence on — 


this case disproves.a conspiracy;,and 


put it to the sense. and candour of 


the house to decide, whether Pierson is;-_ 


or. is. not, what I believe him to be, the 


exchange had been negoc 
Brooke and Knight, and was stopped ; that 


Mrs. Clarke’s good offices were solicited; 
ge proceeded, and was. - 


stipulated sum of 200/. 
was: paid to Mrs. C. for her supposed in~ 
terference; and that, on the night of the 
D. of Y.’s departure for Weymouth, a 


large bank note was given to one.of the 


servants of Gloucester-place to be changed, 
and was changed. So far, independent of 
the testimeny of .Mrs. C. Upon her evi~ 
dence depends, taken together with all the 
confirmations it has received in various 


poinis, whether the D. of Y.. listened to, 
her interference, and knew of her.receivy, 
ing a pecuniary recompence, By.my 


‘witness.of truth. Sir, the result is, thatan 
jated between . - 
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Brooke and Knight, I pass to the considera- 
tion of the case.of major Tonyn, which has 


some very. remarkable: features. In the 


were conducted with perfect regularity. | lieved the influence of Mrs. C. would ex. 


No clue whatever was afforded to the de- 


was 
gecognized b 
certain. The prejudices 
of the right hon. gentleman, which he 
' faintly suspects may disable him from 
- forming a.correct judgment, can alone have 
led him to assert that this case is-utterly 
destitute of every thing which can con- 
stitate a charge against h. r.-h.. Notwith- 


-plishment of his wishes, 
_ that Sandon, who. has told you, that he 


case of Tonyn, all the official transactions 


tection of any improper proceeding, which 
the keenest eye, or the most. suspicious 
jealousy, take up. All was, accord- 
ing to the expression of the right. hoh. 
gent., demonstrably uniform, regular, and 
official; and’ yet, that Mrs. C.’s influence 

sold, pe exerted; and, that it was 
‘the Duke of York, is, as 


standing the characters of Donovan and 


‘Sandon, the only witnesses to the preli- 
mina 
. been disputed, that the influence of Mrs. 
- C.. was sought, through the medium of San- 
don, by Donovan, for the of . for- 


part of this case, I think it has not 


warding the promotion of capt. Tonyn; 
and thet the sum. of ‘500i. was actually 
paid by major Tonyn u the accom- 
T will just notice 


paid several sums of money to Mrs. C. 


~. on his. own account, and that of col. 
_ French, but. believed that both he and 

_ French had been duped by her ; for that, 
- infact, she had no such influence as:she 


pretended to have; (capt. Sandon was al- 
Ss incredulous upon this subject, and 
had communicated his incredulity to col. 


_ French!) did, after that transaction, bar- 


gain with Donovan to: procure that influ- 


_ ence which he did not believe to exist, 
and received a-valuable consideration upon 


the performance of that which he declares 
it was not in Mrs. @.’s power to perform. 


; Bir, I allow it to have been proved, that 


on the 27th of June 1803, gen. Tonyn; 


father of ‘capt. Tonyn, and: the com- 
| manding officer of the regiment: in which 


he served, did recommend his son to the 
Commander in Chief for a majority:;: that. 
capt. Tonyn did nt & memorial to 
the same effect in March 18045 and that 
an official answer was by’ col. 


~ 
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* ¢ion of an under conspiracy in the case of 
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be considered on a favourable opportunity: 
that, in A 1804, an augmentation 
did take place. of 50 battalions, and that 
Tonyn was then ap 
together with 52 others, whose names ap- 
in the same gazette. It mast, 

ver, be conceded to me, to have been 
as fully proved, that major Tonyn “be 


ite his promotion; that he deposited - 


pedite his | t 

5u0l. in the: hands-of Mr. Gilpin, a very 
respectable army clothier ; and at length; 
that on being gazetted, he was so well.con- 


vinced the influence he had. intended to 


purchase, had. been efficacious, that -he 
a paid the money: having, in the 
interv: 
payment, threatened, on account of the 
delay, to withdraw it.—In this case we find 
the mysterious note which has been men- 
tioned by the right hon. gent. and the 
learned judge. It has been swelled into a 
size and importance which by no means 


belong to it, by the manner in which itwas 


originally announced; by the extraordi- 
nary circumstances tenting its produc- 
tion, and by the fruitless attempts which 


have since been made to invalidate it. I'be- 
lieve it to be genuine. Sir, wasone.of 


depositaries of the secret, that such a note 
had existed, and from the manner in which 
the communication was made to me, by m: 

learned friend Mr. Adam, I thought the 


note was as dead as Homer, and so }am sure 


did he. I therefore waited patient for 


the moment, at ‘which the friends of the - 


Duke should deem ‘it most convenient to - 
disclose the conduct of capt. Sandon té 
the House: and my only duty was, to 
watch that such -disclosure was. at some- 
time or other made. 
of the: Exchequer selected the time he 
thought the most opportune. I have since 
learnt, with great astonishment, that before 
he entered. upon Mis narrative, he was’ 

iven to understand the note was still alive, 

have to complain of the right hon. gent. 


that he did not explicitly state the fact, of 


which he had -become 


» to the. 
House: and that he : 


stopped short in 


examination of capt. ‘Sandon, at the very 


point where it became the most nec 


to press him, Where the right hon. nts 
paused, I took up the exannnation of the | = 


witness, 
my mind, 
swers; that 


Suspicion had been excited-in 
the tenour of Sandon’s ans 
e note was still in existences 


The Chancellor 


I intimated those suspicions to the right 


pointed toa majority; 


between the deposit and the final’ _ 


hon. gent. across the table. 
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_ gay learned friend .(sir Samuel Romilly) ; 
at length the note was 


the reluctant ‘witness, by ‘the’ hand of 
power. Sir, I impute not .any-sinister mo- 
_ tives'to the right hon. gent. ; I'am bound | 
- » tobelieve that he acted with perfect purity, 
But I think-his judgment failed him, when 
_he withheld from. the. house the-informa- 
tion he had’ then recently received,’ and 
when he stopped in. the examination of 
eapt. Sandon. At length the note. was 
: —— Having heard that the D. of 
ork had protested before God, that: he 
had never written such a note, that. it was 
a base forgery ; and relying on that solemn 
protestation, I looked at the paper with the 
greatest jealousy, and my impression at 
first view was, that it was forged. -I 
looked at it again, and I altered my opi- 
nion, I have since examined it repeatedly. 
_ Ihave heard the evidence which has been 
* produced upon it, and I firmly believe 
it was written by the Duke of York. The 
examination of col. Gordon to the hand- 
‘writing persuaded me it was the note of. 
h, r.h.; the evidence. of general Hope 
strengthened that persuasion; that of m 
- learned friend Mr. Adam put it beyond 
An extraordinary course was then pursued 
’ by the house, in recurring to evidence of less 
value; after the hand writing of the D. of, 
- ¥.had been proved, by the witnesses the 
most competent to decide upon it. The 
gentlemen<from the Bank and the Post 
Office were brought before you. A species 
of testimony which would. not, according 
to the rules at present observed,in the 
courts (Mr..Nesbitt tells you such exami- 
nations have been discontinued) have been 
admitted, elsewhere: Their evidence all. 
tended to..confirm, if confirmation had 
been required, the direct evidence ; except 
that of,Mr. Nesbitt: and he closed a lo 
examination, in which he was 
that the note. was not of the D. of Y.’s 
writing, by telling us < that he felt himself 
_ an incompetent witness to such kind of 
‘ examinations; because his constant prac, 
*# tice has been with regard to signatures 
“only.” The testimony,of Mr. Bliss was 
very curious. He would have had no 
doubt on comparing: the ‘papers, .of the 
‘mote having been written by the’ D. of Y., 
if he hadnot.seen Mrs. C.’shand-writing in 
some other letters lying’ upon your table. 
An‘obser'vation manifestly arising-outof a 
prejudgment of the case, in consequence of 
the assertion known to have been;made by 


After all this evidence, can I believe'my 
ears? Did the learned judge really say, in 
the sight of Heaven, that he entertains 
doubts as to the genuineness of thenote? 
In: the.case: of life, liberty or ‘character, 
would he, in the discharge of his judicia} 
functions, discard this writing as spurious? 
He does still doubt. Then, neither ifione 
‘were to'come from the dead.couldhebecons 
vinced.' It was reserved forthe right hon, 
gent, to lay any-stress upon such rubbish, 
as the evidence of Town whom I'thinkit. 
was disgraceful to call. Tobelieveit possi: 
ble that Mrs. C, should, without any cir- 
cumstance leading to it, inform 
with whom she had no uaintance, but ,_ 
as a drawing master, that she could forge 
the signature of the D. of Y., and immes 
diately set about it, in his presence; 
quiresmore credulity than 1 am possessed _ 
of; especially, when Mr. Town acknows 
ledges that she wrote nothing but the sig- 
nature; and that he does not know which 
of three distinct words that signature was; 
The right hon. gent. has spoken with bit. — 
terness, of the avowal made by Mrs. 
that she could imitate the hand-writingof 
different persons, and that she had.fre« 
quently amused herself by so doing: builds — - 
ing upon that avowal alone, a presump- 
tion, that Mrs. Clarke herself. was the 
authoress. of the supposed forgery. No — 
part of the examination of Mrs. C. touching. 
this matter, has impressed me with sucha | 
belief. It was not with the infamous 
dacity ascribed to her, that she boasted’ 

at the bar, of her power to imitate’ the 
writing of different hands. She did-ing 
deed, upon a very pointed examination, 
acknowledge, that she had in sport tried 
to imitate the hand-writing of others; .-— 
and she treated the questigns then put 
to her. in a manner, not-entirely unmes 
rited; but the inference, drawn by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is unjustifias 
ble. She, in common with every subject 
of the realm, has a right to be considered 
innocent, until she is proved to be guilty, _ 
The ground: was shifted at one time; and - 
the guilt of forgery was to be laid-upon  ~ 
capt. Sandon: that did not succeed. ,The 
conduct of capt. Sandon is, 1 think, easily 
explained. He intended, in the first m+ 
stance, to favour. the Duke of York, by 
withholding the note. Ifhehad succeeded 
in his ‘plan, hereafter, the note would:have 
been produced ;. and compensation no 
doubt would have been expected:forser- 


done. and performed. 
Leannot forget the striking passageinthe. 
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A) for his. patience 


statement, made by col. Hamilton, of what | 
_ passed between him and Sandon: Although 
apt. Sandon could. not bring thei to’ his 
recollection, I have no doubt of his 


nttered the words, The note is destroy: 


‘and they have ‘forgotten Evidently 
~ + showing his belief in its authenticity, and | 
_. describing the party, which he intended to 
, benefit by hisconduct.: Sir, after all I have 
said, I have a right to argue upon the note 
as genuine. ‘Granted, says the rt. hon. gent. 
for the sake of the argument! what then 
‘isproved? how does thisnote cotinect itself 
with Tonyn’s transaction ? where does it 

devetail in? I confess, lamat a loss for the 

- meaning of the.note. Ido not see any part | 

' of the proceeding, with which it can be 

+ made exactly to tally: but because we 
cannot find a place which it fits, are we 

_ therefore to exclude it altogether from our 
consideration? The right hon. gent. can- 

. ot seriously hazard such advice. By this 

- Note, it is, in another instance, substan- 

~ tiated that Mrs. C. did possess influence 

‘ever the mind of the D. of Y:; that she 
did interfere in military promotions ; that 
the Duke did write to her in more cases 
than one of that nature. For the D. of Y. 

- to allow of the interference of Mrs. C., 

_ there could only be one of two motives, a 
connivance at the corruption of his mis- 
tress, or a desire to flatter her, and court 

her favour. But did. he not, at'all events, 
sanction her corruption; by abandoning 

“himself to the blind infatuation of the love 

he bore er. Human nature has been al- 
‘ways the same, under the influence_of that 

With unresisted might, the monarch reigns, 

levels he raises plains; 

_ And not regardiag difference of degree, 

Abas’d your di , and exalted mie, 
,On the mighty .effects of love it were 

superfluoustodwell; mankind have bowed 

to its irresistible controul... Mrs. C. was 
adept in the knowled of the human mind. 
when once subdued by’that. passion; and 

_ she ‘has most happily illustrated the state 

_ ofthe lover, in the sprightly device, men- 
tioned by. the gallant officer (col. M‘Ma- 
hon).in his note which was read the ether 

- ‘Right. _ Cupid is represented riding on the 

back of. an animal, not mere celebrated | 
rh than, his obstinacy ; with 

this inscription ; 

\Telssont messnjet, 

_ The’Case of Tonyn, so far as it goes, in. 

proof of :thesway exercised over the Com- 


mander in Chief by the object of his 
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affection, is conclusive. The whole world, _ 
with the right bon. :gent.'to lead it, cannot 
overthrow the facts. How far the conni- 
vance of the Commander .in Chief, at .the 
corruption practised: by Mrs. C. is in my 
opinion satisfactorily made out in this Case, 
so, I shall by my Vote hereafter decide. 

Sir, the right hon. gent., throughout 
the whole of his able'speech, was fighting 
with a two-edged sword ; every argument — 
he used, every ‘position he took, might, . 
by a person of ability equal to his own, 
be successfully turned against himself. If 
I possessed talents ic to those of the _ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his. 
owh weapons I would .cut him to pieces. 
Mrs. Clarke said, that she had no re- 
collection of the existence of this note, 
The right hon. gent. presumes that she is 
guilty of a base falsehood, and tells you it 
is- impossible she should have forgotten it. 
I wili‘not be so uncharitable towards the | 
witness. I believe.she had the note from 
the D: of Y., and that she did forget its ex- 
istence. I will not even be so uncharitable 
towards the D. of Y. as not to suppose it may 
have been written, and forgotten by him. 
I will not be so bold as the right hon, ‘gent. 
and for the purpose of strengthening my 
case, brand any person with infamy, 

the presuinption of a reéollection unsup- 
ported by the experience of my own im- 
perfect memory. The right hon. gent. must 
benow aware, that if he disbelieves the eyi- 
dence of Mrs. C. as to her want. of. recol- 
lection in this. matter, he justifies: those 
who, being persuaded of the authenticity | 
of the note, disbelieve the solemn asse- 
‘veration of the Commander in. Chief... 
I have before adverted to the de- 
smeanour of the witnesses at your-bar, 


| 1 cannot help recalling the recollection of 


the house to the conduct of Mrs, C. upon 


the memorable occasion of the production 


of this note. Were you in the house, Sir, - 
at the time the committee were enga 

in that part-of the investigation? if you 
were, you,could not fail to be an attentive _ 
observer of that interesting scene: - You 
mist well remember how positively she had 


denied the possibility of the existence of 


such a note; the canfidence with which 
she declared: that she never could have 
iven to anyone, a paper in the D..of 


hand-writing, After the house was 


the note 
upon .your..table, was 
probing question which the 

exami lddevise. 
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_ assert, 


prompter during ‘the former 
but ‘epee this occasion he made 


having been’ wrought-to the highest pitch, 


the pape? was pat into her hand. ‘A breath- 


Jess ‘expectation was ‘entertained ‘of her 


‘tal discomfiture. We peared 
? “What 


exclaim, 2 tandem abutére? 
was our disappointment and surprise, when, 
‘with unruffled composure, and a | 


_iwhich could ‘not ‘be feigned, she said, 
. the note was in the D. of Y.’s hand-writ- | 
must been in her possession. | 
Sir, | think you will agree with me, that. 
. this eould not haye been acted. «For one, 


Twas ready 'toexclaim, as I am now ready 


uth upon ! 
“The case which I shall think it right 


 mextin orderto advert to, is that of ‘col. 


"French's levy. Here again recourse is had 


to the old, and only expedient for acquit- 
ting the Duke‘of York, and the direct wit- 
ness to the fact is destroyed. That 
witness is Miss Taylor. She was subjected 
to a ‘long and severe examination’ from 
several honourable and learned members 


- @f this house, and for her cross-exami- 


Ration the powers of the learned gentle- 
man over against me (the solicitor g 

tal) were reserved. He had acted more as 
part: of the. 


appearance on ‘the sud-. 
denly came amongst us like a sports- 
mounted upon:a fresh’ horse towards 


elose of a chase. -He drove away at‘a: 
 farious rate: but his: career, like that of 


‘@any spo in the same situation, 


soon at most disastrous | ledge. 
-t¢amble. misake was committed. 


Unfortunately ‘no (previous enquiry” had 


‘Been made into the nature of the testimony 


which ‘was to be given by the witness: 


to contradict Miss Taylor. The: 
earned gentlemen would hardly conduct 


ghemselves in.other places with that degree 
“of indiscretion which they have manifested 


in this. the erally inform: 
themselves thelr say. 
‘By omitting such precaution in this case, 
‘they have brought theniselves to’ signal, 


disgrace. “My hon: friend -was‘accused in. 


the early of these eedings, of 


‘witnesses whom he called ; and: good’ 


‘eal! of stress has: been laid upon the em- 
‘Parrassed answers given by him: to ques- 
‘tions put with vo: much and’ hos- 


tility; as was well ‘calculated ty disturb 


‘the recollection, ‘and confuse the: mind of 
‘w member of ‘parliament not very conver- 


matory of business, It it the only 


of answers given by my-hon. friend: buy 2 
of this I ons was his 


extract from the witnesses, before they ap: 


say when placed there ; and therefore, that 


he could have no desire oF concealment, 
The prompt avowal of constant com 


‘Minow 9, ofthe Duke of York. 


at your bar, every thing they could 


muni¢ation.was the most honourable to 


him, and the most consistent with his di 


which they have produced. Hf the 
I think Dederick Sm 
been called. He, I will venture to 


and I will prove it, has notine = 


validated, but Miss Taylor as. a 


witness. The experience of gen. Claver- 


ing ought to have been a warning. eat 
his friends, and not by his 
‘ease has been set up 


to the house. I charge the right hon. |, 

ent, and his learned associates, with not. 
ing sufficiently informed themselvegof 
the value of the evidence of ‘the witnesses 


ith would never haye 


inst the D. of Y. 


My hon. friend ventured to sea in a skiff; - 


he has heen placed on board. man ‘of 
war. His r. h. must unfortunately abide 


the consequences of their indiscretion, _ 

When the testimony of Miss Taylor is _ 

right hon. gent. tobe _ 

unworthy of credit,'on what foundation 

utation rest? 

why, at the father ~ 


pronounced by the 
does that seriousand cruel i 


of Miss Taylor has passed, and been com- 


monly known by the name‘of Chance, as 
well as that of ‘Taylor, of which circum- 
personal kniow- 

On this single: ground, if there 


stance she has denied any 


were no other, or rather on this single 
resumption, (for there is no proof of 

: t), the gentlemen on the other side of 

the 

she isnot entitled. to be believed. 


This, sir, had I not actually heard it, J 


T could not have believed. . It is nece 
to examine the 
hilation of her testimony. I have 


ground of this utter a : 


use are.-bold enough to assert, that — 


the charge, let us proceed to considerhow 


it is supported.- ‘Th her examination, the aes, fe 


mildness of which cannot yet have been . 


forgotten, she’ was asked, Do you mean 


* to state that you never heard any body” | 1 


© call your father by the name of Chance?’ 


She answered, “No, not think Lever 


(the solicitor general), collecting’ h 


x 
in his might, with that importance and 


solemnity which Ihave experienced when - 


he wishes to dive into the v 


“did. — Have you a doubt. about itt 
*None.? “Then, sir, the’ learned gent. 


@ witness, nd with: those awful: tones 


She was put @ la question, and, the scene | 
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€To the best of m 
w 


doubt, of removing, bors de combat, her in- 
. | ©. teresting and damning evidence, without 


® ther ; and he knows that his name is Tho-. 


‘cannot exactly 


penetra me upon theo 


casions, addressed. this. young weman,, 
«Then you, mean to. state that he bas. 


assed by. the: 2 


lect yourself, whether you, mean to, per- 
whole 


«severein-that; that throughout the 


_ time you haye, known: your father, you 
-_¢neyer knew him called by any other name 
the name of Taylor.’ Never, 

¢ throughout the whole time I have know 
 ¢him,’ , “Do Tunderstand you to say, that 
¢ during all the time you bave known him! 


¢you never. yourself, or'in your presence, ' 
«never heard any. body else, call. him by 


the name of Chance?’ No, never,’ To 
overtarn the so from this 
_ unfortanate, and persecuted young woman, 
_ Mr, Dederick Smith. was called the very 
_ next witness, and from the questions asked 
of him by the cross-examiners of Miss Tay- 
_ Jor, it seemed as.-if they entertained no 


. further trouble.. Now, sir, for Mr. Dede- 
giek Smith, He. knows the. witness; he 
knows her mother; and. he knows her fa- 


mjas-Chance, Very. well; all, very. glib, 
- smooth, and plausible. ..Mr. Smith.has 


‘ought lend, which was conveyed to him 


the father of Miss Taylor, by. the name 

Thomas Chanee, By the bye, it would 
been more satisfactory..if Smith had 

produced.the deed of conveyance signed 
by the said Thomas.Chance. We might, 
perhaps, have found an alias; Thomas 
otherwise Taylor..I should. like to 
‘have seen how the vendor had.written his 
mame. Bat he says Taylor did convey.land 
te him by the name of Chance. . This same 
Smith says that when. first he knew the 

- father of Miss Taylor, and for many, years 


| after,. it: was -by the name of Taylor, It 
seems, however, that enquiring, for. him 
once at the Steck-exchange, ‘he could find 


- map as Taylor; but at last,he dis- 
covered whom. he under the name 
of Thomas Chance, . Smith was brought 
here to-destray the testimony of Miss Tay- 
lor.. have a right to sift the consistency 

y any morbid sensibility from so doing, 
_ Smith says, “I found then,’ that.is. at 


_ the time:he sought for him, at the Stoek- 


exchange, ‘that his, name’ was Chance,’ 
_ © At-what time did. you. find. out that the 
this. person, was Chance?” 
say the time; but it-was 


‘at. the Stock-exchange.’, ‘ By...» 
the person..af whom you 


‘ long may it be, that youapprehended the 


‘ that ; but.it is several years. ago,’ Mark 
the extraordinary circumstances, to-apply 
no other epithet,.of Mr. Smith’s first intros 
an acquaintance of. several years with a 
heard of,, but, by the name of Taylor, at. 
lyears deceiy 


him by the assu 
a false name. 


His: name was not 


tion of 
ay lor, 


men,.would have been, disconcerted 
such a discovery; and if. Mr.. Chance 
Mr. Smith might. naturally -haye ,con- 


for such deception, It is a cirenmstance 
very, likely. to destroy all confidence. 


confidence was not thereby diminished 

under: his new name; without 
any enquiry, to transact his business asa 
stock-broker, and must, therefore, necessa- 
This Mr. Chance, who, we are told, had 
failed, having subsequently acquired land- 


| ed property, he, Dederick Smith,.paid for 
and accepted a conveyance of that land 


but the degree of Mr. Smith’s confidence 
is. to,me incomprehensible, 
dwelt.upon..this part. of Mr. 


the character ofa witness, by 
has. worked with. such tools for the defence 


month of Smith, .that.Miss Taylor knew 


name of Chance; and that she had heard 
him.called by that. name in her..presence. 


Mr, Smith, tells us, 


aro. - 
‘speaking .go,.when you. were. first. ac~ 
‘ with him He went bythe. 


‘true name of this-party;to.be Chance?? 
‘My memory.will not, fugnish,.me with 


-man, whom he only.knew, and had-never — 
‘last finds out, that his friend had-been for 


-but Chance. I think the feelings of 


had, for ‘so, many. years, concealed his. 
real, under the fictitious name.of Taylor, 
Most extraordinary however it.is, Smith’s — 

rily have entrusted ‘him-with his property. 


Smith’s evidence so long, because it is ma- — 
terial the house should properly appreneye 
whom,.the 


personally that father went by uae 


PARL DEBATES, 9, ofthe Dukeof York: 
what 


«name, of Thomas Taylor.‘ Abont-haw 


duction to. Mr..Chance. .Mr, Smith,:after 


cluded, there was some strong .motive 


ald friend.» 


from his old friend Thomas Taylor, under a : 
the name of Thomas.Chance.-Idonot, sir, 
mean to, say, that, all this is impossible, 


destruction of another witness is attempted ¢ = 
that the house should.properly appreciate 
the talents of the right hon. gent. whe 


_the..proof we have from the 


that Mr. Ta lor lived 


off 
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BARD BBATES; Manet of de Duke of Fork! fing 


and “he adds, ‘ during ‘the whole of that 


I never kriew him ‘by any other: 


«fiame than that of Taylor, ‘nor my~fa- 


©mily,-nevér‘any of them knew him, ‘by 
titty other ‘name: the’ best ‘of my 
*knowledge*he: was universally known by. 


‘ the of Taylor in that neighbour- 
other name.’ re-* 
(the: mother) . 


collects that 
Ann ‘Taylor, ‘called ‘one 


and Mary 
day ‘at his house, and*that Mrs. ‘Taylor 


Wanted'to borrow. some money upon a'se- 


curity’ which she ‘had with her! is’ 
then asked; ‘ Did you’ state: to-them that 
“ Mi. Chance was coming -to ‘your house 


©that morning? did.Did they know 
to: be the’ per: 


-knew. as 
© ‘Yes.’ (Mark; hew po- 
sitive:) «He was’ then asked, Did Mary 
« Ann Taylor make any observation upon 


stating: that —Mre“Chance ‘was 


coining?’ "She'“laughed, ‘and ‘sqid to 


mother;*we will say we only paid 
Mr. Smith a morning visit.’ “This was 


‘again’ put to-him with some ‘slight varia- 
tion. What’ did Mrs. Taylor and ‘Miss, 


_ €*Paytor, or either of them; say’or do, in 


© consequence “of your telling them Mr. 


#Chance' would be there that morning? 


* Miss ‘Taylor told her mother, we will tell 
«my father (I'think, ‘I won't be positive), 
«ifthe comes, thatwe only paid Mr. Smith 
morning ‘visit. They stopped a: bit, 


then went away? 


thén we havein the evidence of | 


Mr: Smith, a ‘direct’ contradiction to the 


‘evidence of Miss Taylor.Had ‘the exa-- 
mination closed with ‘the question. and 
answer -last-mentioned, the purpose’ for 
which‘ Smith was:called would have*béen 
answered. Fortunately for this’ perse: 
young’ woman; and for the*cause 
of. truth and justice; ‘he did not‘ leave’ the 


_ until’'two® more questions had been. 
to fim; “his answers'to which changed 
whole face of affairs.“ Are you quite 


sure; when yoo told’ Mrs. Taylor-and her. 


4 daughter: this 


person was: coming, you 


“made use of the’ name of Chance? 


did-not say Mri‘Tay- 


«you quite sure gon 
am not quite ure 


coming 


think I said Mr. Taylor, by. way’ of-a 


Compliment!!!" Now: what shall ‘we 
‘say 


this ‘man; ‘who after’ stating’ posi- 


put to-him, ' 


bathe told Mrs. and Mis¢ Taylor, that. 
to his house+-that 


‘Mr. Chance-was coming 


_ they knew the person he so called Chance 


to‘be,:in fact; Mr. Taylor, the father. of 


laughed at his saying Mr.Chancewag 
comi shall we say of this‘man; 
who is: to overturn the'testimony of 
‘Taylor, when, im his. very next answer, 
_ he isnot quite sure of having used the’ 
name of Chance at’ all.” He thinks:he! 
said Taylor by way of a compliment?— 
‘Thus, sir,'thé very foundation of that 
‘proof, which.’ was to convict Miss Taylor 
of falsehood, of which the defenders of 
the ‘Duke of York «made themselves'so 
certain, to which the Chancellor of the’ | 
Exchequer stooped, is at ‘once ‘over 
turned by. a single kick from Dederick 
Smith himself—The evidence of Smith, 
which I have already. recapitulated, can’ 
only be surpassed in absurdity and incons 
sistency by ‘his contluding answer. He | 
is asked, Have you any means of knows 
‘ing that Miss Mary Ann Taylorknew —~ § 
her father by the:name of Chance? and 
«if you have, what are those means?#® 
have'no means of knowing that ‘she. 
“did? What, sir, had he no means of 
knowing that she knew her father by the’ - 
name of-Chance? Had he not ‘told us. 
the very minute before, that Miss Taylor __ 
laughed at his saying Mr. Chance’ was 
coming, and that she and her mother bothk 
knew him (Chance) to be Mr. Taylor. 
Sir, the whole merit of Smith’s testimony, . 
if merit it can be admitted to have, is, 
that he. has firmly. rivetted that’ which. 
he: brought here to disprove and to. 
‘cancel. : I intreat the pardon of the house 
for having detained them on points 
minute ; but asthe value of the’ 
dence of the persons brought to destroy 
the “credibility of Mis. C. and'her con- 
Spirators,' has been’ highly estimated, 
trust-I shall-be excused for the humble at- 
tempt am now making to set. before 


its real worth. Sir, Iam at‘a loss to 
cribe my feelings respecting the active 


this‘unfortunate young woman 
‘has endured from ‘the first moment: of ‘her 

appearance at your bar; but,ifeverthere J . 
was‘a woman, whose case ‘ought to call |. 
forth the’ compassion of the ‘public, that 
woman is Miss Taylor, so faras relates to 
the ezaminations to which she has heen 
‘exposed-in’ this house the imputas” 
tions cast upon her character and'vetacity, 
Now’ it is: proper should‘ lookat the 
true state’ of the question; with*respect = | 
to this alleged double ‘name. Is‘therea 
‘man in this great metropolis ‘so ignorant, 

as not: to ‘know; ‘that of: those wha 
traffic in the lottery have ‘found their 
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| the witness who preceded him, and that | cd 


-¢nticing names, with referencetothe, ‘blind 
‘goddess who presides over. that- annual 


seandal‘aud reproach. to this: 


‘and.moral nation. _ Hazard, Burne,: and 
Go, ; Richardson and Goodluck... Why not 
Chance? The fact, [suppose 

that Mr.. Taylor assumed the:name 
of Chance as a name of. business,’ on. the 
-Stock-exchange, by which he chose to.be 
~ known in his transactions in the funds and 
inthe lottery. But can gentlemen i imagine, 
that, when Mr. Richardson retires to his fa- 


mily,, his. children or his: servants would 


aecost him by the name of. Goodluck.— 
’ The opulence, long standing and establish- 


some of the gentle- 
men 


ve adverted, renders it 
_ natural,: that they should be indifferent. to 
the: -knowledge their families: may have. of 


their addition of fictitious names; but, the | 
of Mr. Taylor makes it probable, 


that his assumption of the name-of Chance 
was wholly unknown to his daughter, as it 
had been for so many yeats to his intimate 
friend, Dederick Smith. . Smith himself 
gives. a. very. substantial reason; in his 


corrected evidence for having said Taylor 
and not-Chance, ‘It was by way of com-— 
¢pliment-to Mrs. and Miss. Taylor!’ He 


dropped the name of Chance out of delica- 
tothe wife and daughter. Knowing that 
his friend Taylor had. for so. many 
erred 


eoncealed, that:name from him, he 
that if the wife and daughter were. igno- 


rant of his. seg assumed it, the. disco- 
night give them. pain. . This. is the 
explanation of the Dede- 


Fick Smith, paid, . by usin ig the name of 
hance. 


‘aylor instead. of: So much for 
Mr. Dederick Smith. Of him, I take. it 


for granted, we-shail never again hear one | 
from. shove who brought: him for- 
_ | during the.examination,, that whatever the 


ward. 

Sir, there another, attack on. the 
of Miss. Taylor, more furious 
and. formidable in its ‘nature, than that 
which. .was made. through the assistance 
_ of Smith. Another circumstance is relied 


by; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


. and the learned Judge, as being of itself 


gufficient to.render her testimony unworth 


of: credit, The-defenders of the D. of 

"have. taken strings to their bow. 
trial, both will prove useless. The masked 
_ battery of Dederick Smith has failed. We 


now. to encounter the forlorn. hope: 


-Miss Taylor was brought to. the bar of 
to. evidence on the charges 
given. that. evidence, 


PARE. DEBATES, Manes, 1809.— Conduct of the Duke of Yorks 


pulsory acknowledgment-of domestic calan, 
mity ; having. answered the almost. inau- 
| merable irrelevant questions, with which 

her temper_mi have been disturbed; 
having ‘been sifted 
her knowledge >of. the circumstances, to, 
which she 
C..and the D. :of we.are told by the, 
greatest authorities in’ the house, that she. 
is not tobe believed. ..Not tobebelieved!. 
For .what. reason?.. ‘The.. accusation, of. 
Smith has. been completely. dissipated by 
himself. Aye, very true ; but Miss Tay- 

lor was acquainted, intimately..acquaint- 
ed, with Mrs, Clarke... She -was her asso~ 
eiate and. companion. Upon. thisimpor-. 
tant accusation I haye;three short-observa- - 
tions to make, » First,. if Miss. Taylor had’. 

not been acquainted with Mrs.C..sheneyer 
could have been examined at the bar of ~ 
the house ; she could have had to. 
tell. 2dly, The same.objection mi 

urged against every. other person who — : 
been .acquainted with. Mrs. C. the 
Chancellor. of .the Exchequer and the, 


learned Judge see, how dangerous it isto. 


proclaim the. contagion, of. her acquaint» 
ance; .how dangerous. to aflix. indelible 


infamy on all those who have ponies u- | 
‘known 


fortunate. as to become accidental 
to that woman ?)—and. 3dly, If Miss Tay-. 
lor’s. acquaintance with Mrs. C. is to:stamp. 
her with discredit, was it. not worse than, 
superfluous in the right hon. gent., was. it 
not absurd and Cruel to. torment.a. witness, 
who could not utter,a:word to be believed, 
with questions about Mrs. and. Mrs..Fa-. 
vory, her father and her mother, abouther 
own legitimacy, and an infinity of Pie 

stances, ‘which. excited disgust. at. the 

time; and which. appeared. to. have .no- 
relation to the question —— us? {I ake 


appearances might be, could not,.in my, 
gent. was, or .was.not, 
towards Miss Taylor,,.because, L no 
know ‘how far the. issue..might,..or, might 
not, justify the cdurse he took... Tam now 
ready to express .my- decided: opinion, 
that, the jline. examination. mae 


bet gentlemen, ‘now. $0. loudly. 


exclaim “the credibility of Miss 
Taylor, because she was intimate with Mrs, 
C., and who were, amongst, foremost 
and. most pertinacious: of her 
miners, have, betrayed some want,of ju 
in forward this 


to the very..bran.for, 
beep. privy, respecting Mrs, 
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What; ititimate with’ 


waste thelr time: 
., to-otie word: hace 


like in their conduct. 


Was reversed ;: 


her re-examination, was, « Have’ 
&sdid' you were very ‘intimate with Mrs. 


‘say one word int favour 
“Sinion; 


chance, the 


ef the defect of credit in’ Mite by 
 Séason of her inti it 


inti woul 


* cause’ she: with 


to’ Hier. have given an 
to‘what they assert, the have 
stopped; “the mometit "her: witty 
Mrs. @.was ahnouticed. Then it was they 
shuld have protested agaitist her evidence. 
There is an 
oa! You: are not a eredible wits 

We shall’not ask you another 
‘Let those exantine you, who’ 
ou are 
with Mrs. C. and we sal ot tredit 


ment, there would have been 
Instead 
i that mantier, they called *her 
‘back, and‘ the-very first questiof put, ‘on 
Hot 


Clarke, and frequently visited in Glon- 
then 
ir, the 


went into a- Yexamination.: 


persevered 
second: exaitiination of Mish 
after the ai 

in the hope. 


fave’ m 
that she might’ contra 
dict herself, or that something: might’ be 


_ @xtracted from. her favourable to the cause 
_ which they defend 5 and who now tell ‘you 
that Miss Taylor is not to be’ bettered, | 
-  béeause shé was intimate with Mrs. C, 
in 


reminds me ‘of. the. admonit 
ofthe “in Gil’ 
the witness’ he exarnined 


mode-of life of the Merchant of 


Kelva. Recollect? says he, “you “are 
Sarhuel 
‘to tell ‘all 

it; in this-case, it 
erry thing was to be said 
‘favour of, but hing the Duke 
York. - Solon asthere ‘was the smallest 
“of over-turning 
the charges, of her owir evidence, ‘by the 


know against him:?: 


efoss-éxamination of Miss Taylor, the 


tlemen on the other side persevered, and! 


thing could Have ‘been extracted 
tradictory to the'evidence of Mis. C.; de- 


upon it, we should have heard nothing 


‘of lege? ingenui 
béén ‘exhausted of: force ¢ 


evidenee: which ‘she’did give, ‘the re- 


‘source of Dederitk Smith having been in 


they 
ubt 


y force 


That | and his i#the most ag 


ate reduced to'this. 


jest as if that was: of the 
sent mohvent just as if, 


have been held op by them as a very: 


such rid. of these 
facts; and whor if 
the “Benefit” of ‘their own inferences, ast 


wilt ttow prove to them, to the house, and 


to the world, would destfoy the man whom 
they undertake to defend. They do ‘not. 
Whereis the | 

effect of thei utation en 
‘an acquaintance ‘ 


seé Where they ‘are goin 


has 


Mrs. C. ‘to terminate?” Miss Taylor is 


‘nay convicted, | ‘on her own con- 


fession, of the inexpiable crime of’ hav 


been acqtainted with, protected, 


yelieved, and harboured by Mrs, C.—Gras 


cious God:! ‘What, sir, is no person credis 


herevidents 
favourable, Miss Taylor would tiot 


on of -verebity’! Sir, I really ‘blustr for 
who’ tlave. so'inexorably persecuted 

|| this*youn who have 
would:atlow them 


ble who has ever kept company with Mrs, | 


C:? Is Dr. O’Meara, a cler 
metided by the archbishop o 
pes dign 


rs. C. *—The worthy, 
Carter} 
cast from courts 6 


he an out- 


man 
of Tuam, one of - 
of the church of the united 
ire, credible because he was 


justice, because he was, 
tected by Mrs. C. ?—Captain Sutton? 


i¢ a perpetual stain: to be fixed on his 


mory ; is his veracity to be eternally im+ 


becatise’‘he was known ‘to’ Mrs. 


and by her preserved from the extres  - 


mity of want?—-The baroness Nolleken, 
it is indisputably proved, under her own 
not prs kept company with, 


was an intimate acquaintance Ci 


Is she, therefore, not to ‘be believed = 


Sir, I would‘ask, Did not’ tHe D. of Yi 
keép' company witli ‘Mrs. C.? Was he 
not her intimate acquaintance ? 
that: royal persona, actually harboured 
under ‘roof? 
into arms? Will they then ‘consign 
him with 


not trace hit 


Wes nok 


the’ rest'to eternal infamy and 


discredit Equal justice must be’ done; 


defence of the accused, has strangely over- 


gravated casbofualt!!! 
Sir, honi gent., in his zeal forthe 


shot his tnark, I think he must now'be 


| Willing ‘to retiact all he has said, the : 
attaching u persons acqua 
‘to say ‘on that subject: 
‘perséis whom I have 


or connected 
somethm: 
OF all. 
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fact: proved, of a. 
‘| tweenthe>two. Miss 

married to Mrs. Clarke’s sister. “Her justi- 


™~ 


bestow: upon 


‘mination at the Bar? - 


PARL: DEBATES, Manca 6, 1900 Dat of Tot: 


ut anathema of the 
eellor: of Exchequer, Miss Ta 
the ‘only has an 


ber-intifracy with Mrs. The night 


eman was silent on the material 
connexion 
aylor’s’ brother is 


fication is complete. A circumstance from 


{he existence of which such harsh and un- 
warranted inferences were 
perly accounted for: Has it 


ent. in the course of . ny 
acquired of the world, to 


perience 
selene: th of has 
been 


with the 
sinner and re branch of ‘her family 

ments b gen- 
inthis prt of the ate are wen 
that 
them :: but I am unwilli 
in such a case as this; that a mole hi 


should remain unlevelied. I cannot pass 
_ ever the cruelty of the rt. hon. 
wards Miss ‘Paylor in the observations he: 

_ has made upon the profession she had un- 


t. to- 


‘and cher sister. Was it: not) enough: that 


her ‘means of procuring her livelihood: had 
been destroyed in c uence of her exa- 
it not e 


‘that: her scholars had all’ left-her?» That 
ereditors had pursued her, ‘and seized 


destitute and: 
out'the power of doing that mischief to so- 


her 

dest friendless the world with- 
oe which the imagimation of the rt. hon. 
created, and which: his. eloquence 


werent of such gross exaggeration ? 


_ Was it necessary for him to trample upon 


so” largel 
Had-she-herself been shewn to have béen 


. belief as a witness. 


J will venture to: 


| her when. fallen, and to taunt with the 


the‘ victim he 
contributed to destroy? | af 


bitternéss of 


a woman of doubtful: character, the fact of 
her keeping a boarding-school would’ hot 
therefore have rendered her ‘uriwortliy of 
Bat ‘no staiti 
her has beeti discovered-y: and no pains, 
y have beet spared, to 


- detect any that might have been supposed 


forthe Destivute'! 
tee wherein: to place abandoned females, and 


to exist. Into what inconsistencies with | 


his general philanthropic character has the 


itd Penitentiaries 
aths ofvirtue! 


in forth to the world tor 


do not deserve: the labour I 
‘Duke of York and 


s? That she was thrown 


‘Mrs. Clarke ‘is the authoress, 


the moral ond Establish: 
dalen associate: for 


ression of Vice ! But, if you finda 


lowly woman: endeavouring 


with 


connexion with one 
ber, ‘hold. her 
a standing fraud upon 
to y the cravings but pros- 
Then enderiake the 
regeneration ; you raise her from 
the 
general weiety, capeble of undertaking 
society, er 
the duttes-of life? 
Sir, for an examination of the evi- 
dence given by Miss Taylor, which is very 
short, and relates only to one conversation 
at which she was t, between the _ 
rs.Clarke: She: 
that the Duke of  York'told Mrs. 
“ that col. French worried him continually 
« about the Levy business, and was alwa 
“ wan something more in a 
« favour. Turning to Mrs-Clarke, I think 
«he said, How does he behave to. you 
« Darling ? or some such kind words as he 
used to'use, Mrs: Clarke replied, Mid- 


nough | “dling not very well. The D Duke after- , 
what-he is: 


tor I shall-cut ‘up him 
« and his Levy too.’’:“Upon this narrative 
of what asséd in the of Miss 
lor, 
observations ; tending to shew that 
the convefsation itself: is: invented. That 


the instrument, and that not one 
to'be believed. First, 
that, at the Patt jo 
which this ‘conversation is said to 
have taken | 


Miss Taylor should be able to remember 


it. [cannot but observe 


qually the’ ‘rt, tion: 


With Mrs. Clarke it is quite impossible she 
should forget, with iss Taylor it is quite 
impossible she should remember. He uses 
them: at discretion, just as it -suits his 

purpose. He creates impossibilities both 
which do not exist Thereby . 
shewing that he upon no fixed of 
settled reasoning, or experi 


tt: ‘hon: gent. hasmade'seve- 


» it is quite *~wossible — 


at the most serapulous — 


feserve 
tenet rom infamy By hab of nda, 


leave her no-resource 


tor 


‘upon witnesses, Miss Taylor and Mrs. Clarke. 
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_ that itis difficult to:give: a correct account 
of a conversation after-a considerable lapse 
of time, and ,especially if it: shall have 


Aes passed only i in: our presence; and we have 


had--nb interest’ in it: except, there shall 


have been some exciting: cause of an un- 


‘common nature; such as would be likely to 
-In'this case there 
‘was sch a cause, and very likely to produce 


quch an effect. It was the-Dukeof ¥ ork; the 

Commander:in Chief of. the army, ‘speak: }. 
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Taylor, on ‘the business: of his: office. 


It.is highly probable that this. single con- 
- versation would make an impression 


‘ever 
‘to be effaced’: Upon: that there- 
fore’ I find no difficulty in believing that 
‘Miss Taylor might: recollect every: word 


that passed. _ As to the words themselves : 


_ a good deal of weight would be given to 


the evidence respecting them in my opi- 


I-could: ascertain’ whether they 


were or were not: such words ‘as the 
Duke ‘of York would: in. all’ probability 
have. used, if he had talked with Mrs: 


Clarke on such subjects. . There are some | 
- persons with: whom I.qm 


intimately ac- 
<< nted, whose words, when repeated I 

Idimmediately r and be able 
at once fo declare that they were uttered 
_by such a. without the name being 
mentioned.’ had never the honour: of 
‘being in with h,t. h.,.it is.there- 


\ fore impossible for me to form an: judg- 


ment: on:that matter :' 


whio hear me-who are able to put the evi- 


dence. of Taylor. to this, amongst 


many other tests, of jts truth. The right hon. 


- petit. again flies to the refuge of a conspi- 


by Mrs, C.. If L-could | or. 


which jshe so. effectually 
tained against. the learned gentlemen ‘on 
the other, side, as. to all. fast; and 


racy, and Miss. Taylor, be tells us, is‘a 


allow this tobe tlie’ case,‘ again I .should 
say; that, acute’ and i 
shewed herself to, be,’in the sharp encoun- 


im-which.she must-have been so confident 


of her own superiority, that I think.when_ 


she next.wants ga ‘advice ‘she will not 


x 


apply, she did the outset of her exa- 
mination, tothe crown lawyers: acute and 
ingenious as-she has shewn herself, she is 


avery bungling conspirator, a miserable 


‘instructor. of .a witness... The conversation 


vould baye been more direct, or it-would 


have: been supported by others, confirming 
To.me.it bears,the. character. of truth. 
as I 


jous as. Mrs, 


the:cireumstances. attending ‘the: 
‘Mary: Ann:‘Taylor, and. of the 
given by her.. I cannot forget the genes 


ral tenour ofall the.questions put tocher, 


nor--the dast question of her :first; exas 
The believe,. hasexs 
cited a: fee indignation. in 
the: public credible witness 
and an.innocent member society: has. 
been brought to ruin. can boldly ‘say, 
I am divested: of all.the feelings ofan 
in. 
impartial character of a Jj do 
thost 
Jief that. Miss! Taylor has spoken the trath, 
‘Independent of this testimony, which, if | 
true; -makes:.the Duke of. 
‘tothe corrupt practices. of 
C.;,,(forT cannot admit: of the forced-con- 
structions-attempted ‘to be. put upon. the 
col.; French: bears the strongest, 
of corru 
and of the connivance oF theCom.' 
_mander:in Chief .in.that corruption: Here, 
Sir, we have the fact that the influence,of 


-Mrs;C; over the Commander in Chief was” 


hawked about forsale. Cockayne informs 
ed Sandon that business ‘in the army 
be ‘accomplished’ through a‘person..who 
had: power with the D, of Y. Cockayne 
intreduced.the parties to. Cori the music- 
master. ..Corri, with .a, proper degree of © 
mystery, introduced one of them to prvi 
. Great,pains have been taken to. shew: 
that Mrs. Favery. was the sister.of Mrs, 
that.Miss ‘Taylor was intimately acquaint. 
ed. with but itwould have been much, 
more material; if it eould have. been di 
to-have.shewn that some previous intimacy 

noone aintance had existed. between co 
French..or capt. Sandon and ;Mrs. .C.,. to 
have.accounted for her.interference on press 
behali,and.to have.taken out the 
the evidence of Miss such 
thing has been attempted... 

‘Let me pause, however. . Perhaps, do 
not sufficiently respect the. urgent motives: 
that are said.to have justified.the Letter. ae 
Service.to French, and.capt. Sandon. Col, 


French was known to bean able recruiter; 


men. were wanted, and men be had:. 
.we.have.no proof that col. French 
had_at, any, preceding period. rendered the, 
essential. Service. described to | e army b 
his. ability..in: recruiting therefore. no, 


vantage can be. allowed .to ose assertion, 


have, also.beard flatly contradicts 


words’ she has.recorded::) the infamous” 
ion from the beginning to ‘ 


solemnly. declare my, be- | 


i 
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geduced, thelimitation “of age’ extended’; 

it was not till ‘the’ misconduct ‘of 
uprincipals ‘and their subordinates had: be- | 
so gross, and ‘the remonstrances so 
: 
was discontinued. ‘True it 'is, as‘has been: 
tated by ‘the right 

first’ representation the *situation’ of 
the Levy in Ireland came’ from ‘colonel: 


‘master’ Fawcett, wherein’ he: talks the 


"» preacli about the men and ‘the money and 
the money. 
might the quarter-master 


about the ’beatirig order of O’Reilly, and: 
judge ‘whether support more’ powerful 


‘some spell superior to his general-sense of 
duty that. spell was the reward of 


e? 


the issue’ of the ‘Letter'of Service. It was 
 dbnoxious to them’ all.’ “Gen. Hewitt, lord’ 
gen. ‘Taylor; all declared their 
 watked  disapprobation of either 
origin ‘or ‘its’ progress ; “but! the ‘in- 


Service was ‘signed: ‘Extraordinary indal- 
weré trom ‘time’ to’ timé granted. | (he 
The believe him) that after the statement made’ 
by gen. Taylor, “that'the faising of the’ 


tiott avthe did against gen. Taylor, ‘with 
that @fficer would be able to charge 


Yence-with which 
ed'at thie Inspector General’s office in Dub- 
Tin; this sketch-of'the conversation: which 
took place at the time: “ the men and the 


whe was'quite tired of it?’ Welk indeed; 


made the représentation'! Look at the ai- 
swer of.gen- Taylor; and jadge*whether it 
would *have~ been 
_ mander'in Chief to have allowed the Levy 

to continue for moment after the infa- 
-Mhous transactions'stated in'that letter, but 
for some powerful charm: The insolence. 


‘tice’; the complete’failare of the ‘engaze-. 
’ ment entered into, the frauds 
Upon'the recruits,’ and: the ‘enormous ex- 


flience of Mrs. Clarke’ for“a ‘time’ sur- 
‘obstacle, The ‘Letter of: 


e bounties were increased, the standard’ 


that the one-could no longer be pal- 
or the other evaded, that the Levy 


“hon. gent; that: the 
French bad he not’ felt that ‘he: 
was under powerful ection, would he 
have dared ‘to’ make: such ‘a ‘representa- 
his-coMsciousness of the facts with 
“him 
ér hidtigents ? “Read the letter of quarter-. 


sermons of gen. ‘Faylor ; the sarcastic inso- 
e'describes what pass- 


« monéy, and the money and the men, till 
might a faithful ‘servant of ‘the® public 

and the men, and apply the 
sicken at the ‘words! ‘Look’ at the dispute 


than ‘internal «consciousnes ‘of ‘right, ‘was 
fiot relied upon by col: French when he 


possible for the Com- 


of ‘the persons employed, and their /ava-. 
practised 
“to ‘government: ‘there: described, 


have’ been tolerated unless the 
Commander inChief had ‘been bound by 
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id toMrs:C.'at the outset;and'the 


in addition, paid at various times, up'to the’ 
‘was, by their’ _ 


period at which thé Levy 
resistible force of its own internal corrap- 


tions and frauds, discontinued... I do not . 
‘mean to'say, that the D. of Y: knew of the’ 


specific sums bargained for. Sir, the right 


‘hon. gent. has condescended’ to ‘tell 


‘cannot hope we. shall condescend ‘to’ 


produced: by colonel French, tad 


actually cost government 150). foreach?” 
the Duke of York had allowed the Levy to” 
be continued ‘from motives of ceconomy.: 


This ‘from: the Chancellor ‘of the Exche-" 
quer! ‘The machinery had been’ erected: 
at such an enormous expence ; and there- 


/fore it was better to try whether: it could 
‘not pump up’ more’ men for the service of 


the country. ‘This is too bad’! At length, — 
however, the machine was rem to 
England.’ ‘There the nuisance became 
tolerable... This «able recroiter” -having 
upon an engagement to’ produce 5,000 
men in 13 months, produced much less than 


(200 men in 12: months, each mat having 


cost government 150%. Col. Robinson, the 


Inspecting Field Officer of the London dis- 
trict, having represent 


‘to gen. White- 
locke, “ that the conduct'of the temporary 


« serjeants of ‘col. French’s Levy, was'in' 


“every respect infamous and disgracefal — 
“to the service that in addition to. 
their. various crimes ‘and itregularities; 
«they were then: actually employed “in 
“ crimping for other corps, and most par- 


« ticularly for the additional force? (The. 
men thus deseribed are the persons whom — 


it is stated in col. French’s memorandum, 


“it'would be necessary to employ, as steady. 


and experieticed serjeants) the’ Levy was 
av length ‘Bat in of 
mildness ill suited to the conddct-of those 
who had engaged in it, and the répréesent- 
ations which had been made of ‘the beha- 
viour of those employed ‘in their service. 


Sir, Ijrefer to the letter addressed by the 


Commander in Chief to the Secretary’ at 
War, dated :Aprit 16, 1805; signed Fr 
derick.” 

of their former proceedi 
men returned to:the charge, and solicited 
a-renewal of their Letter of Service, with a. 
modification’ of the: original. terms; ‘but it 
was too rank; Whatever might have been 


the disposition, it was impossible toaccede 


to ~ proposal, and it was rejected: 
rhe ri 

to shew; that-because the 
¢ 


wabsshed by the detection 
ngs, these géentle- 


t hon... gent. has’ nd 
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; ‘men, if he had really been 


onder. the. discontinuance’ of the, 


peat vee could have known nothing | infl 


t: by which it was 


Sir, I the inference, 


y was continued to the detriment 
the service, and: the shameful waste. of 
the public money, till its further. 
ance was absolutely 
 Yeputable nature. of Frenc 


quence of a. motion of a right hon. friend 
of. mine (Mr. Elliott) who haa been in Ire- 


@ motion had been 


made-and returns produced to this house,: 


- which are’ now. before me, and not till 


after that. period does it appear. that any | notes 


stepa were taken to pat.an end. to gross 


an abuse. 
«The ri hon. gent. aske us, whether we 
- believe’ at the D. of ‘Y. would have ex- 


himself to the vengeance of these 
acquainted with 
their corru onld he not, says he,. 
have provided for them after some manner? 
Sir, he might well defy them. They were 
themselves accomplices in the guilt. More- 
over, they, owed to their agent the sum of 
. $,8001.;. a-pretty effectual bridle to the: 
licentiousness of their tongues ! and after- 
experience has meting a is not quite 
easy a matter, as t hon 
it to be, to att mmander in Chief 
armed at all. points like the D. of ¥. They 
might have proclaimed it at 


‘Would cany.-have> listened or believed 2 


ported by the-fact so stated by the 


They must at the same time have béen the 


heralds of their own condemnation. _No- 


thing is proved; no is sup- 


cellor of the Exchequer. . 

Sie, Lfeel the task have 
be. arduous and afflicting, I must deliver 
opinions. which nothing but my: conscious. 
ness.of. my duty to the public and to.my 
a integrity, could prevent me from with- 

ing. 
termined to persevere. Ido avow, then,my 
firm conviction, expressed without fear or 


hesitation, but with unfeigned sorrow, that 


the D,.of .¥. must bave been pri 
corruption. of Mrs..C. 


to the 


from causes- which I shall 
iends to comp gnorance. 
_ Sandon has affected to say notwithstand- 
ing he paid his own aad colonel: French’s 


: Levy had | ceed 
ties. In conse-, 


and had there become acquainted. 


"purpose, represent 


Cross. | 


| p ersons of their money, and w. 


An that duty, however, I.am rd fee 
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Clarke, that be.did, not think she, had any: 


ters produc t r your 5 

from.. capt. Sandon’s. chamber, . together 
with the Note respecting Tonyn? Isthere =" 
not evidence in those letters hat she se gre 
him and French instructions how to pros 

at what hours to go to the Horse- 

“you, that he. did. wait upon the D, of Y, 
accordingly ? did he not find that she wag 
acquainted -with the. different: official 


changes? when col. Clinton was toquithis 
| situation, and when.col. Gordon wastore. 


him in the office? Werenotall these 
eserved and docketed by 
he had found her account erroneous in any. 
particular, would he not immediately: have 
returned and stated, in the familiar; lan. | 
which, seems to have been d 
rrent amongst all the parties conc 
«How is this, Mvs.. Clarke? You | have 


“ given me false accounts.. You have pre- 


“¢ possess, All this is a mere La! 
“ suiier m to be #0. imposed; upon,” 

Nowuch thing. All All fellout as she told him 
it would. the 500/. and conti+ 
nued to make ies payments until the bub- 


e letters themselves bese marks of ie 
thenticity from the originality of theéx» 
pressions. they state to have been uttered by 
the D..of Y.. They areofacharacter net 
easily to been invented. I. know 
it has been proved upon Mrs. €.thatup 
‘to ihn she:‘hassold influence 
she does nat possess, and: that she 


under our consideration. Sir; can-answer | 


that, by-eaying, that if she was. drawniato 


course of corruption she pursued whilst 


with the D. of Y,, the poverty:.to 
she was afterwards reduced by the 
of her anngity, may have 
compelled her to engage in those swind- 


|. ling teansactions with: which she is now « 


charged. Here I must say, tax 
of for 4 


for not interfering: in: the 
of. a: witness.at your ber, 
felt that ‘such witness ‘was not t 


to letters fowid at copt. ane 


Mr. 


ap examination of the les, 


lameable. from the: mer 
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hand-writing; at the sanie time she was 


ordered not to read the contents of 


letters. “ Say whether that is your. 


_ «hand-writing, but do not read a word.’ 


Such treatment. was not justifiable. I re- 

h myself for not having remonstrated 
against it at the time. She had a right to 
look at the contents of the letters. Many 


alterations, additions, and interpolations, 


might have been made without her know- 
ledge. She had a right.to examine and to 
discriminate, She however did not hesi- 
tate; she owned them all, with a fearless- 


- ness which was remarkable, ‘although she 
not their contents, although they” 


must deeply implicate her, and althoug 


she had guarded against their preservation 


as far as she could, by adding to. almost 


‘every one, “ burn this as soon as read.’” 


Ido not waste the. time of the house by 


repeating the observation I have made in: 


the case of Tonyn; (which is equally ap- 
plicable to the case now before us) that 
the Levy went through all the official forms. 
Lproceed to the consideration of an im- 
portant link in that chain of circumstances 


. which seems to bind the D. ef Y. to a-know- 
_ ledge of the details of this transaction. Sir, 


there is a specific tangible fact respectin 
the memorable service. of Plate purchased 


_ with a part of the money received from 


col. French, and the balance satisfied by 


~ the bills of the Commander in Chief. Here 


again the right hon. gent. and his learned 


_ friends, in. their eagerness to impugn the 


testimony of Mrs. Clarke, completely out- 


stepped the bounds of prudence... The 
Pp 


tigable industry with which every, 


eollateral. source of information was raked. 
- through, and. carefully sifted ip. the hope 


of fixing a direct falsehood on Mrs. C. 
has only tended to prove the truth of her 
assertion, and the appears to me to 


be established . by circumstantial evi- 


ence. as strongly as fact can be:so sub- 
stantiated.. In her second examination 
Mrs. C. was asked to state any particular 
sum. or sums which had‘ been paid to her 
on account of col. French’s levy. She 


answered without hesitation, “ I recollect 

, having received one sum of 500 gui- 

-.. “neas; (Bank notes making up the sum of 
_« gasaeas) and I paid 500i. of it to Birkett, ’ 
¥ 

the remainder of it. by his own bills,” 


or a service of plate, and h. r, h. paid 


—Then it was we. first heard of ‘the, 


_ splendid service of. plate, which the, right 
hon. gent, has.reminded us, had descended, 


‘of a 


important; and the 


t 


from the pred possession of a prince of 
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hand; order that she might prove the. 


the blood. royal of France, to that last. 
refuge of the indigent.and unfortunate, — 
the shop of, a..pawn-broker;..and had - 
bean removed by méans,. such as 
these, to. grace the side board of the mistress. 
prince. of the blood royal of Eng- 

‘To. dispose of her assertion .as to this 
fact, which, independent of its: general — 
connexion with. the charges against the 
Duke. of York, had ‘awakened feelings .of 
the strongest intérest, ,became eminently, 
reatest. efforts were 
made to overturn it, Vain attempt! Sir, 
had the most, strenuous.advocates of 


‘credibility of Mrs. C. been employed to 


elicit corroborating facts. by which her. 
testimony might be supported, they could 
not have been more successful than were 
the active agents of the D. of Y. to that 
purpose. Unluckily for h.r, the.,per- 
tinacious disposition which . they:.mani- 
fested to deny every thing, had the effect 
of proving every thing.—When Mrs. C. 
first asserted that she had received 500 
guineas from col. French, for the exertion 
of the influence which she possessed over 
the D, of Y., the fact. was denied. Then, 
came Sandon’s corroboration, which dreve - 
them out of that hold; and then Mr. Par- 
ker exhibited the accoynt from the late Mr.. 


Birkett’s books; in that account.was, 


seen an item of 500/. corresponding in, 
date and amount. precisely with her as- 
sertion. The ground was immediately, 
shifted, and, from endeavouring to, show. 
that Mrs, C. had: invented the story, the — 
gentlemen demanded, where was the scin-, - 
tilla of proof, of the D. of York’s privity ?, 
As to his his acceptances for. 
the remainder of the purchase money of. 

the service of plate, he knew nothing” - 


about the matter. True it was, that in the 


account produced by Mr. Parker, itappear-, 
ed, that.the balance had been paid in bills. 
at various dates from two to twelve months; 
but it was an abominable falshood of Mrs., 
Clarke, to say, that these. bills were the, 
acceptances of the D. of Y: In order to; 
matter to. the bottom, recourse was. 
had to the books. of Messrs. Marsh. & Co.,,. 
the bankers of the late.Mr. Birkett;, and. — 
Mr. Wm, Tyson, one of. their clerks, at-, . 
tended.with them at the bar. The evi-. 
dence of this gentleman was. given with, 
some reluctance, as those who recollect it. 


‘will doubtless admit... He was first asked, . 
ie Have you. got any account of checks 


« of his royal highness the Duke of York, - 


were. sent into your house by the 
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“your hand ?”” 


Not any.” Being afterwards asked, 
“You have stated that you have examin- 
“ ed: Messrs Birkett’s account, and find in’ 
«that account no checks whatever his’ 
royal highness, ashaving passed'through 
he gives the following. 
answer, “ My instructions were to see 


_ “what: checks were drawn’ by Birkett’s 


and Doc 
“whieh I have done.” © Here then, was 2 
witness from whom nothing was obtained. 


to: sapport Mrs, Clarke; and it was clear, 


that the Duke of York had had nothing 


’ todo with the payment to Birketts. ‘The 


whole of this was, like the rest. of Mrs. 


 Clarke’s assertions, a mere fabrication. At 
_Tength, however, Mr. Timothy Dockery, 
who had ‘been, first the journeyman, and’ 


afterwards the partner, of Mr. Birkett, 


_was called to state his knowledge of the 


transaction; and his evidence, though very 


far from being willing, at once terminated 


the triumph of those honourable and 
learned: gentlemen. Respecting the ex- 
ainination of ‘this service of plate by the 


_ Dake of York and Mrs. C. previous’ to 


customer he had had the ‘good 


the purchase, Mr. Dockery had no recol- |: 


Tection, and he had’no knowledge with 
respect to the bargain. . “The bargain 
« concerning that plate was not made in 
“my presence.” He at that time held 
on M4 the place of journeyman in the house, 
and therefore may have been really unac- 

‘with the terms of the bargain. 


ye however, he Was soon afterwards taken 
_ in as«partner, it is very difficult to believe 


that he was absolutely ignorant not only 
of the real purchaser, but of the terms 


je which the purchase was made. No- 


ng, however, on that point, could be 


2 


_ extracted from him, and if his then mas- 


ter, Mr. Birkett, had ever ‘mentioned the 
fortune 
to meet with for this plate, (a circumstance 


iv itself highly probable) he did not re- 


eollect any. thing 


: delivering the plate, was no very 


that the 


about the matter. The 
first thing he admitted he knew, was, 
ate: was plrchased from Mr. 
Birkett. .Phig, as he must have assisted in 
ex- 
traordinary of information: As to 
thé sum to be pend for it, he knew no- 
thing but by referring to the book. He 


not know that any part -of ‘it was sent 


to Gloucester-place for inspection, tior 


could'he recollect either Mrs. C. or the, 


D. of Y. calling at the shop for that pur- 
pose. -Respecting the payments; his mte- 


kery in favour of Mrs. Clarke, 


thing with reg 
“that plate?” Yes; ‘500i. was’ paid: 


“at the’ time the plate: was delivered, 


«and the remainder was: settled ‘by billy: 
at different dates. The 5001. was not’ 
“paid to myself, but it was paid; 
lieve, te Mr, Birkett.” Do you 
«by whom it was paid??? “1 do 
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Thus far Mr. Dockery’s testimony east 
‘no light upon the matter, it was still ine 
‘volved in mystery, forthe D. of Y. was 


‘still out of sight. 


ot.a word was dropped) 


by which he could be implicated by the 


‘evidence of this: witness, any more than’ 


by that of the clerk of‘ Messrs. Marsh and 
"Co.>. At length Mr. Dockery, who had» 


not affy' knowledge of the party who had 


‘paid the 500/., told the house, that the re- , 


mainder was paid in bills drawn by Mrey 


Clarke. There we got a step further. Mr, — 
‘Dockery was then asked, “Upon whom 


«were they drawn?” When, to the.as 
‘tonishment of those gentlemen who had 
been so vehement in denying the privity 
of the D. of Y. to any part of the trans- 
action, Mr. Dockery answered, 
Dake'of York.” Mr. Doekery himself 


they became due: And by the D. of ¥. 
they. were paid to: 
on the house of Messrs. Coutts and Co.—’ 


then, the fact of the of pri- 
vity, was, to my mind, indisputably estab- 
lished :- And what makes this statement . 
dove-tail in with the whole transaction, i, 
that Mr. Dockery speaks to the payment - 


of 1211., the 


Coutts and Co. on the 23d of July. The: 
fact is clearly brought home to t 
¥. by the, evidence of Mr. Dockery; 
who, as I have already stated, was ‘not a 


D. of 


ance of that account, by’. 
‘a draft of his reyal highness on Messrs. | 


very willing witness, of which, if any | 


proof were’ wanting, it may be wor- 
‘thy ‘of remark, thet although the 

paid him these sums of money at difle- 
rent ments, 
‘cannot recollect'the D. of Y. ever speak- 
ing to him’ at. all respecting the ser~ 


D. of Y. 


vice of plate, or any thing that he said. 
The right hon. gentleman feels no sur~ 
prise at this. He deems it impossible 


to'reeollect a eonversation which passed 
at such a distance of time, Zam astonish- 


ed that the witness cannot call to’ mind 


what passed between him and a personage 


of such distinguished rank in the country, 
‘upon @ business so novel and extraordina-| 


ry, as the orte in which he was then en- 


| 


presented al} these billsto the D. of ¥. ae 3 
Mr. Doc ery, by- drafts: 


yet he affirms, that he 


gaged. From the evidence of Mr. | 
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mory. Was better; “ Do you recollect any 


|. ‘atthe mame of the: Duke 


dence ot Mr. Dockery, I believe not only 


gemainder of this plate, but that Mrs..C. 
obtained, by reason of her influence | 
the Commander in Chief, that.sam 


ghe had derived: the 


’ The Duke of York must have known 
what was the cost of the plate, that ‘is 
‘clear; that he must also have known 


-  dhave given his acceptances for the remain- 
der of 


- dance of the account, without having seen. 
. that account stated, when the payment of 

the 001. would have stared him .in the 
face, being the first item on the credit 
side.—Now, sir, if the allowance of Mrs. 


_ tained 500/. have takenthe alarm ? would 


a circumstance? Sir, it is.impos- 
» gible that he could have been ignorant of 


“minded by the incidental. circumstances: 
eerned in the private conduct of those-con- 
_ nected with the monarchsappointed to rule 
' tion, that this service of plate. belonged 


house of Bourbon, once.so mighty .and.il- 
Justrious. . The last unhap 


4hose bloody: days, driven from” their na- 
tive home, are wanderers on the face of 


munificence | 
- amelancholy bat instructive lesson, of the 


(private lives. of pri 


duced by Mr. Parker, and lastly, the evi- 
that the D.of Y.,.a8 is proved, paid for the’ 


of 500 guineas ‘out of which she paid the 


500/..0n account to Birkett; and believing | 


that, can I doubt the knowledge of the | 
Duke of York of the source from whence 


atone time, so_Jarge a sum of money 


'500/, on account to have been paid by 
Mrs. C., is equally clear; forhe could not 


the plate, and have paid the ba- 


Clarke was 1,0001. .per annum,.would not 
the Duke of York, if-he had been ignorant 


of the sources from whence Mrs. Clarke ob- ’ 
not his. personal feelings have been roused 


the real nature:of Mrs, Clarke’s connec- 
tion with col. French. This verily ia my | 
wonscience J believe ! 

Sir; We cannot help:being forcibly re- 


of this case, how deeply nations are:con- 


over them. I have said, thatthe Chancellor 
ofthe er has called te our recoilec- 


to the Duke de Berri; a branch of the 


yy sovereigns of 
‘that family were raurdered by their own 
subjects, and the“few of its members 
who ‘survived: the iscuous of 


the earth, or supported by the charitable: 
this affording 
Near connexion subsisting between the 


mations. It might-have been expected, 


that the Dake of York would: have started 


f 


contemplating his sad reverse of fortune, 

would have resolved upon such an altera-. 
tion ,of life and conduct, .as would have 
precluded the necessity of bis ,pain 


enquiry. . He might reflected xn 
the state to, which man_of such high 


descent was reduced; on that surprizi 
riven to such expedients. for support, ;in 
the metropolis of the kingdom which had 
for. centuries been contending against the 
_ambition.of his family, 
the ruined throne of France. He-might 
have accepted the warning thus offered. 


near relation of 
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|. the corroboration of it given by San-. 
dens ‘the coincidence in the pro-. 


A man of sound understanding could hard- - 


ly have overlooked it... Tracing effects 


to their true causes, he might have seen 
that the revolution, of which that royal 
house and its appendages have been the 
peculiar victims, and. which has.in its con- 
Sequences convulsed the whole moral state 


of Europe, was brought about, not by the : 


theories of speculative men, but by the 
vices of individuals, and the foul corrup- 
tions of the:state: finaliy drawing.down 


upon the innocent as well as uponthe guil- 


ty, one universal ruin. Such were the real 


causes of the destructionof.the ancient mo- . 


narchy of France, -It has\been truly said, _ 


that philosophy has no. such triumphs to 


boast. In the national effects produced.by 


the vices.and follies.of the higher orders of” 


society, are to be.found the reasons which 
take the matters now under our con- 


sideration, out of the .privatetransactions 


of the Duke of York. It is the influ- 
ence which the fnoral behaviour.of per- 
sons of exalted rank has upon the pub- 
lic weal, which givessuch vast.im 


to all they do, and makes it decisive of the — 


fate of empires. Let us for the sake ofexam- 
the history of France to the 


Valicren, the Montespans, the bigotted 


Maintenon, through. the profligate,pesiod 


of the regency, down to the Pompadours, 


and the wretched du. Barré, who lived to 
suffer in that Revolution, which was ihast- 


ening to it’s fatal crisis, with the velocity 


of a comet, unperceived by: these’ who 


were indulging .im their gorgeous. vices. 
Look how the strength of France. was blast- 


ed, how England flourished in herdecline! 


When *ice and corruption reigned para-— 


mount in France, was not France humbled — 


to prostration before the. power of Eng: 
land? 


that prostration be ascribed 


To that of the. 
weakness. pr corrap tion, cap 


that. have dwelt, at great length upon 
so painful topic, but this instance of the 
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‘This magnificent and awfal monument 


_ ‘house, Mr: Alderman Combe, such contra- 


ae _ horseback, and Mr. Dowleron foot, and 


the interest of Mr. Brook Watson.”’ 


pation-on oath ? was it'a judicial énquiry of 
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_ dnstability of all’ human greatness, is 0 | 
' ‘striking; that T could not tefrain from ex- 
‘pressing’ my astonishment, that it’ failed 
‘to'make such an impression on the mind of 

_ the Duke ‘of York, as to induce’ him 
'to‘abandon’the course: of’ life in which 

- “he-was engaged; and ‘to trace back his. 
“steps to the paths of prudence and de-. 
-corum.” At the bare ‘possibility that his. 
“name might be implicated’: in “déeds | 
odious, he ‘might ,have shuddered. 


of fallen pomp and “greatness, ‘might 

shave’ ‘served for the” remainder: of 

life, as a beacon’ to direct his course : ‘and | 

_he'might ‘have thanked his Creator for his 

rescue from the abyss over which he hung, 

with a resolution’ immoveably fixed, there- 
‘after'to lead a life of virtwe! 

“Sir, cométo Mr. Dowler, whiose 

case appears to me to bear still stronger 

proof of ‘the corrupt influence ‘of Mrs. 

Clarke, than any of those which have been 

brévght before us. It has been contended 
‘by the right hon. gent. that the testimony 
Dowler ‘ought to be rejected, on: the 

’ ‘ground of ‘his having ‘been corivicted of 
- falsehood, or at least, of his evidence-hav- 

‘Ing received from an hon. member of this 


_ diction as renders Mr. Dowler unworthy of 
‘belief. This, sir, I positively deny. 
‘substance of Mr.:Combe’s' evidence is, 
“That: having” been ‘acquainted with Mr. 
Dowler;-and his misfortunes on the Stock 
““ Exchange, he had’ heard with pleasure 
of his having obtained an appointment 
“in the Commissariat, but that he at the. 

_ “same time heard this appointment had 

_ been obtained ‘through the influence'of 

Mrs. Clarke. On meeting Mr. Dowler 
“ in-the street, he, Mr.’ Combe, being on 


separated press of carriages, (and 


«Mr. Dowler states by the ‘unruliness ‘of | 
‘has been'ransacked. The soothsayershave _ 


“© Mr.Combe’s horse}) Mr. Combe congra- 
-* talated Mr. Dowler on his good fortune, 
“and asked himy whether he had obtained 
through Mrs: C.’s influence, 


. “To whieh’ Dowler’s reply was, «Ob! 
Mr Brook Watson’s.”” This assertion 

“denied by Mt. Dowler; and indeed; if it 
‘was ‘inade,. turns oat not to have been 
~troe. But, sir, let us deal a tittle fairly by 
_ “the witness, and try whether the falsehood, 
admitting it to have been such, is of a na- 

‘ture'to make us' reject all Mr. Dowler ma 
after say as awitness. Wasit an exami- 


any sort? was it even a conversation 
strict and severe character? By nomeans,. 


| no right existed in the one té demandjnor 
any obligation lay on the other to diiclose, 
what We are told, and © 
“not' improbable, ‘that strict secrecy had 
‘been enjoined to Dowler. 
must have: been able’ to balance hiniself 
swith great ‘success, upon the’ pinnacle of 
perfection he has attained, who can 
dertake to say he has never made a greater 
‘deviation from ‘truth, than the one here 
ascribed to Mr. Dowler. Listen alittle’ 
to Mr. Alderman Combe, and. hear whe- ©) 
‘ther his of Mr. Dowler’s inte- 
ity is weakened by the circumstance’ to 
which he has himself He 


| is asked, “From your own knowledge of 


« Mr. Dowler, do you betieve him tobe'a 
“man of integrity? Perfectly so. 
«would have' recommended “him ‘to-any 
“situation for which he was candi-— 
« date.’ Sir, the Chancellor’ of the Ex- 
chequer may hold this cheap; but«T 
a very great value for the opinion‘of 
Mr. Alderman Combe. I believe him-to 
be an excellent judge of mankind. Ihave — 
great confidence in his tact, and 1 am 
sure ‘no consideration would inducehim 
to represent ‘a man as one ‘of, perfect =“ 
integrity, who, in his opinion, had been 
guilty of gross deliberate falsehood. “The 
right: hon.’ gent. thought, if he could 
extinguish the character of Dowler,' the 
glaring case of the commissariat would 
be extinguished with it. Of Mr. Dowler — 
there is no concurrent recommendation at 

all. He stands upon the influence of Mts, 
C. alone. ‘No trace has: been discovered — 
of any other support. That Mr. Dowler 
exercises the duties of the commissariat‘is 
before our eyes ; how he became commis- _ 
‘Every nook and corner of the treasury 
been consulted. The wise men have opened 

the books of the mysteries, wherein are 
recorded the promises; and 
performances. former secretary‘ofthe 
‘treasury has applied to the:stores of his 
memory ; the présent secretary has'care- 
fully reviewed in: his: pos- 
session.’ The. universal return has been 
«* Non’ est’ inventus.””?. ‘Mr. Commissary. 
-Watson’ ‘from: the 
‘Dowler indeed, himself, >has mentioned 
one person who might have thrown some 
on pon the matter, but he has never 


‘It was of that loose desultory sort, where 


That moralit 


grave disclaims him. 
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about this appointment? 


investigation, is almost miraculous, 


believe you are: going to be-appointed 


assistant commissary. I have no doubt 
the appointment will take place, it has 
hified from the board.”” Why 
r. Vernon, who is now’ alive, 
brought before-us, to tell us what he kne 

[have no doubt that Dowler has spoken 
‘the trath. The right hon. gent. cannot 
.do that. which is impossible even to Jupi- 


himself: He cannot call back the past 


day.” He cannot annul the appointment. 
‘He cannot rail the seal from off the bond. 


-Divest. Dowler of the protection of Mrs. 

he stands alone, perfectly insulated, 
without friend, connexion, or recommend- 
-« ation; yet he did obtain an. appointment. 

. He served in South America and Portugal 
with: the king’s forces, trom whence’ he 
‘weturned, providentially as it would ap- 


pear, to give his testimony at the bar of 


house. To the of Y. Dowler must 
| have been an object of personal aversion. 


But the money which he produced, ‘se- 
cured theinfluence of Mrs. Clarke; and her 


_ influence over the Commander’ in Chief | 
Secured a recommendation which was sure 

of success. Such is the story he has told. 

_. Circumstances strongly: corroborate the 
‘statement: he has made, not a shadow of 

contradiction is given to any part of it.’ I 
‘pelieve it to be true, A Vest 4 
oe a now come to the case of Mr. Elderton, 

_ ‘who was appointed pay-master to a regi 

ment. The Chasiedilor of ‘the: 
_ said, that paymasterships’are not in the 


appointment of the Commander in Chief, 


_ and he is certainly right. But will the 
_ -right hon. gent. pretend to 

- commendation of the D. of 
appointment would have no influence ? 


that the’ re- 
. to such an 


ts. Clarke applied: to the Di of Y.; and 


the D. of Y. inentioned it to Mr. Green- 
. ‘wood. Had:that no weight? But the D. of 
_ ¥. never applied: form 


ily to’ Mr. Green- 
wood on the subject, and never directly 
recommended -him to his notice. What 
trifling is this! do not we all: know how 


matter passed? The D. of -Y. said'to | 


Mr. Elderton will 
call: upon you'about a ppymastership.’ 
Verbum sat. Greenwood bowed, and. the 


. thing was done without another syllable. . 
Mr. Greenwood had only to see:the man 


‘was duly qualified. It was indisputably 


‘by the influence of Mrs. Clarke alone the » 


appointment was obtained :-and what, like 
“many other circumstances attending this 


ofthe: Dubé of York. 


letter of thanks addressed by Eldertonto 
the D. of Y.-was produced from the repe- - 
sitory of Mr. Nichols, Of the existence 
of sach, a letter Mrs. Clarke was utterly 
ignorant at the time she told her: story. 
Sir, the right hon. gent; has endeavoured - 
to throw some doubt upon the e 
the real influence of Mrs. C. in this case of 
Elderton, because the letter of thanks ad- 
dressed to the D. of Y. apon his appoint- 
ment was found amongst papers pega 
to Mrs. Clarke, because it-was not, accord- — 
ing to: technical language, in it’s: proper 
is. the right hon. gent. so. 
little versed*in the ways of the world, as 
to suppose that all papers communicated — 
by Mrs. Clarke:to the.D. of would be 
consigned to the care of some official per- 
son, and that if this letter was really written 
im the way; and-upon the occasion stated 
by Mrs. Clarke, it would have been found 
amongst the papers of hb. r. h.? No. in 
the: hours of ‘familiar intercourse it was 
shown to him, as it most probably. was, it 
would have been glanced over, and imme- 
diately thrown aside, with the same care- 
lessness and indifference. which Mrs. 
Clarke herself displayed with regard to 
all the important papers. which at dif- - 
ferent times came into her possession. A — 
carelessness sd substantiated as to make it 
morally impossible she should have acted 
from any fixed design of vengeance against 
the Duke of York.: There remains but one 
more case to. be disposed of, which is that — 
of Kennett.. should wish to go it, 
I have trespassed so long upon the induls 
gent patience of the ra that as it isbut — 
collateral J will:dismiss it with a very short 
observation. It-proves to what’ shifts ‘the 


raising. money: 

have applied. the ‘adven- 
titious influence which: he. possessed in con- 
sequence of his high situation. Taken with 
all the other facts felt 
it necessary to dwell, it ee 


Sir, at the outset of these: inquiries, = 
the ‘friends: of the. Duke York 
have had some plausible pretence:for __ 
talking -of. Conspiracies against him, _ 
through. him-against: ‘the 


feelings of some hon.:gentlemen to speak of 
the 20 of such traitorous designswith 
a pomp and solemnity which better . 


ti | 


he divulged to the astonished Senate the 


the existenceof 


D. of Y. had recourse: forthe purpose of 


tal mass of proof of. the existence 


oyal House of 
Brunswick.’ It was m'consonance withthe . 


have become the great Roman Orator,when © . 


. (Mr. Vernon of the treasury told him, 
| 
3 
: 
| 
ruption. 


i ~ talks of the introduction of forei 
the British service.. "Aye, anil of Catholics 
too! I do noté 


dence which has foiled the i 


regular letters of ‘service ; but I 
» that through her influence, facilities were 
given 


the subversion’ of the state, and. 
the massacre of thé best men of the repub- 
lic. But. what. is become. such.Con- 
‘We find all the reputed con-' 


ing and with 


more they: stren yd 
against the Duke.of- York. ‘Look at 
_ reluctance. with which Donovan, a 
‘tidus. trafficker in the sale of real and 
ded -influence, gave his. evidence. 
nena shis gross prevarication on the | 
first day of:his examination. Did he con- | 
"spice against the Duke of York? Did San- 
don conspire against the: D. of ¥.? Leok 
again, and. see. how: these ~witnesses, who 
- evidently: had very different: objects in 
view, than to oppress the Duke of York, 
have e themselves into evidence, 
had a fatal effect in the minds. 
the character of h. r.h.? 
The right. the last exclaims 
Les and yet when he has wanted 
to.support an argument, he has deigned to 


_ summon these pygmies to ‘his: assistance. 


In one case, I remember, where: he was in 
_ the greatest streight, he set number against 
value, as. if n was not worth a 
whole ki , filled with Donovans, San- 
‘dons, and such a tribe. Sir, in order to | 


Ido not know | 


inary 

-sbout by the machinations of rere bron 
— the men arrived most pro- 
for the service of the nation, to’ 

testimony she had given. 
_ Sir, there-is one ; of the written evi- 
of the 
de- 


@ fact, the existence of 
does not deny. . I mean that part of the 

of. Mrs. Clarke where she 
into 


, any more than the 
right.hon. gent., that Mrs. Clarke granted | Iol 


the -men-described. 1 
did not take 
‘the 


plot which had been formed for his assas- | Catholics 


prehend | As 


tng 


flat Poper Why, 
the way for the to become: Com- ee 
mander. in. Chief 1! Most happy, 
should I be to see that class of my fellow ah Be 
Citizens restored to the privileges towhich | 
been deprived by those arbitrary :acts, 
ught long since to have beenire- 
Sir, digregard the clamowr 
‘excited by the expression Ithave 
just used, and I repeat it. The acts which 
deprive that d part of our fellow 
their common rights, even of | 
ivilege of bleeding for-theircom- 
heaviest penalties, are 
trary, cruel, and endif the. 
greatness empire isto be maintained, 
they must be repealed. But, Twill not 
ha lod farther hicks 
have strong possession of my mind,.The 
train of reasoning used by the right hon, 
gent. to prove the existence of conspira- 
cies plots, appears to me absurd, 
That a Conspiracy, however, has .eximed  - 
for the destruction of the Duke of York,I 
am compelled to admit. That such.cons 
spiracy was forming by the rankest 
bins this or any other country hasatamy =~ 
time produced, is indisputably true. =. 
-Sir, it has been said, that “the blood of 
| the. mar is the seed of the church. It 
| may with equal force be asserted, that the — 
follies of 


bins.. The underli irators were, | 
| Donevan, Sandon, , and all thet — 
crew connected and su the cot- 


Dake of York’s: fatal. abandonment of — 
ings the chief conspirators he ti 


jacobinism displayed hi fullest states: 
That dreadfal 


He led the dance, and threw the deadly die 
Nor ever failed bow come. 


— carousing midst his gay compeers,. 


Let the true method be nd 
malignant spirit will be quelled. — 
jacobinism from the palaces and 
of and: it will no 


BES 
y 
iaterference was Dowler ar 
> 
rived from “Portugal, ai Sanden _fron 
Spain, at the very moment. 
“ 
a 
é 4 
br. My honourable -friend who | 


would save the’ Duke’ of York ‘from 
the fangs’ of ‘those vultures: and ies 

who fatten upon the’ corruption they 
gpeate. Of the ‘publications, not to say 
Jibels, with which the press has teemed 
ie against my ‘hon. friend, and ‘all who in 

‘these perilous times have, dared be honest, 


__ gloss‘over to the public the errors of princes 
ands, the ministers; if to 
aig im ‘rhyme, and: to turn: patriotism 

cule: be the test of anti-jacobinism, 

_ | then has not my hon. friend any claim to 
that'appellation. But, if to stand forward 
|... for the relief of royalty from the machi- 

lationa crew ; if to oppose 
the hydra of corruptiot, be the business 

anti-jacobin; then is my hon. 
friend an anti-jacobin im the most legiti- 

mate and extensive sense of the term. 
“In early part of these debates it 


|. whatever might be the regit of the 
|. . Charges, infamy must fall somewhere. Sir; 
| there was something shockin in the efforts 
4 made, and the language used, to deter m 
hon. friend from persevering in the : 
cult task he had-undertaken. ¥ would now 
hon. gent:, Where is the 
” infamy to That it falls upon my 
-* hon. no mat will now ‘have the 
boldness to assert. Will the right hor. 
gent, and the other defenders of the Duke 
allow that it rests u the head of his 
al highness? No, Where then is it 
to be placed? ft must return whence it 
Game. in the custody of the right 
} > hon, gent, until he shall think proper to 
 telt us where is now its appropriate place. 
’ Sir; my hon. friend is not one of those 
gravelling despicable characters, 
birth to ‘plots and conspiracies, which 
) @xist only in their own fancies, and are 
mul only for their owa p 
He isnot one of those who’ paint in 
odious colours alt who stand between them 
and their own wishes. He is not one of 


' ask of that right 
to: fall? 


those most pernicious of jacobins, who 


~ would approach the throne with the fatal 
of falsehood and adulation. He 
shewn himself courageous, ‘candid, 
and consistent ; nor can any eulogium 

which can fall from ‘my lips,, add “to the 
or to the esteem in 

ich he is held by: a‘ country. 
the house of follow ‘his ex- 
|. ample in the ‘courageous discharge of its 
daty.” The country totters to ‘its ruin: 
butit may-yet besaved? 


Feannot speak without contempt. If to'| of 


3 _was said, by a right hon. secretary, that. 
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jaeobin, but the true anti-jacobin, who | 


__ Let us forthwith set: about the work of — 
‘Reform. Let the house of commons shew 
that true regard for the‘threne which con- | 
sists in’ taking the measures. best cal- 
culated for its preservation. That throne is 
the most powerfully supported ‘which has 
‘its foundation in'the hearts of the people. _ 
There fix it, by shewing te the people — 
land determination to support 
their rights, and to destro tom in. 
however lofty a branch the canker may | 
be found.—In so doing you will act nobly 
by the Duke of ‘York ‘himself. Let the 
censure passed upon him by this house be 

| remembered only as the tisement by 
‘a parent of a beloved child, whose welfare 
and happiness are the only objects’ of — 
the infliction.. Let us by voting the ad- ~ 


) 


avert thefatalconsequences 
| which I greatly apprehend may result — 
from’a'r to do justice to the feelings 


Sir, I cannot pass‘over the Letter which . 
his royal highness has been advised to 
' address to this house. It was an act of grea 
impropriety. ‘I wilt ‘not now say what 


| might be urged upon the manifest infrac- 
| tion of our privileges; for such is the im-_ 


j portance of the main subject of our debate, 

| it absorbs all other considerations. It is 
a melancholy task he ‘has imposed upon 
the representatives of the people to pro- - 


nounce upon his guilt or innocence, after 
having solemnly pledged’ his word to his 
utter ignorance of facts to which it is 
charged that he was privy. « Against the 


conviction which F feel upon this point 
arising’ out of ‘the » what et 
put make the'seale pre- 
ponderate?- The honour of a prince! Sir, 
what is the honour of 2 prince more than 
the word of 2 man? If the pledged honour 
of the Duke of York is suffered tohave — 
the slightest weight in our deliberations, 


. | against the evidence of facts proved at the 


| bar of ‘this house, there is an‘end at-once 
to all freedom of discussion; all inquiry 
must hereafter be fruitless. There was -- 
“no necessity for this assertion on the ‘part 
of the Duke of York. - Phe alternative to 
which we are reduced by it, is by ‘no 
means honovrabte to him, and very miser- - 
.. What can avail such asseverations? the. 
hour must come when all distinctions will 
be levelted by death. The'innocence and 
guilt of alt will at some time appear: but 


to the protestations of ‘the ‘accused, we 


must turn 2 deaf ear. Have we notheard 


< 


4 


< 
< 
a 
‘ * 
| 
nes ‘to execution, with the rope 
‘ 


ishment,call on their Maker to witness 


~~ innocence which could not by possi- 


bility exist. Sir, such protestations, are 


- horrible to my. ear, feeling as I feel, and 
ball be compelled to. act, 


acting as I s { 
when called upon to give my verdict as a 


member of this house.—It has been confi- 
asserted by the right hon, gent. 


e public virtue of this kingdom is 


“now eminently. conspicuous; that there 


never. was a period of our history, when 
public men could: with less justice be 
charged with corruption. If by corrup- 
tion the. right hon. gent. means to con- 
fine himself simply: to peculation, and di- 


~ rect coarse bribery by money, I may be 
_ disposed to agree in the justice o his 


remark,. but Jet.me add the reason. A 
spirit of enquiry is alive. Men do not 
chuse to have their names recorded in the 
blue .books which. lie. upon your table. 


Detection is. more likely, and therefore 


we act under stronger restraints. _ 
» Such things, however, have been brought 


to light, as render the admission I have 


made, doubtful in the extreme. . For the 


_ rest, Corruption, by.the means of patron- 


e-and influence, has been extended till 


limits have vanished ,from. our. sight. 


Corruption .to.the very core! However 


we may flatter ourselves, that poison, more 


.to be dreaded than all the hostile efforts 


of Buonaparté, is making an. unheeded, 
but certain and rapid progress ;. it hourly 


‘saps the state, and if not checked, it must 


speedily prove fatal. I conjure the house 
of. commons, instantly to. set about the 
grand work of reformation in every de- 
yartment.. . Let mot.a moment be lost! for 
in reform, tem and rational reform, 


- ies the only hope of salvation. We must 


reform, or we shali perish! 
_ Sir, I trast we shall hear no more of 
utions for libels on,the Duke of 
ork, on the subject of omy promotions. 
Vile and calumnious as-such publications 
have been, I _hope.they will be suffered to 
rest. After what has been seen, we know 


_ too well what foundation, has been given, 
upon which such false and 


statements have been built. Let a veil be 


_ thrown over the past. It is.for the inte- 
rest of the. community that.it should. I 
‘know that in syme gentlemen there is a 


disposition to. restrain the press. . Its per- 
fect freedom. my. opinion. as essential 
to liberty, as the circulation of the blood 


to the existence of animal life. Its licen: | 


7 


exaggerated | 


i 
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about their neeks; on the brink.of eterni- 
ty,:in the:last vain hope of escaping from 


tiousness is under\the controul of the law,’ 
If, then,.the learned gent, shall, think. it 


dictment, let him’ not. forget..the- well. 


‘known pamphlet called the Plain State. : 


ment, which issued from the press in.the; — 


course of ‘the last summer, than which.a. 


more calumnious libel was never-uttered, 


either against the Duke of York, or againgt 


the British constitution. “The fact. charg. — 


ed by the greatest characters of the pre. 


sent reign, that there does exist aninterior 


cabinet, controuling the operations of the 


executive. servants of the crown, and 
thwarting ther measures, is there directly 


ayowed ; and the Duke of York is named. 
as the head of that dark and dangerous 


cabal. If any thing calls for prosecution, » 
st of all the calumnies — 


it is that, the 
which have been published against his 
royal highness. Re 


Sir, the indulgence with which I haye — 
been heard, demands my unfeigned _ 
knowledgme 
my whole heart, upon this most anxious’ — 


gments.. I have laid before you. 
and important subject... 1 have delivered: - 


| my. opinion, fully, freely, without hesita- 
If my reasoning shallat 


tion or reserve. 
all have tended to elucidate a matter in-, 
volved in much intricacy, and where. the 
chain of evidence is difficult to follow, it 


will be. satisfactory to me, to think that — 


my labours may have conduced to assist — 


in forming the opinions of others, I should, 


however, be unfeignedly sorry to have 
given a false interpretation to any thing 


which has fallen from the witnesses, or 
-unduly to bias the opinion of any member 


of the house.. 
I will now conclude. by, again calling 


upon the house of commons, carefully to. _ 
uty which they owe. 
in this awful crisis ~ 


perform the solemn 
to their constituents. Ih ss 
of our fate, the safety of: England de-. 
pends upon the firmness and decision 
which this house. ‘shall execute its trust. 
The passing moment, is big with danger. 


The plague is amongst us. Bring incense 
quickly. This house alone can effectual- 
ly interpose : alone can stand between the ~ ff 
living and the dead, and stay the plague! !!,. 


The Attorney General (Sir Vicary. Gibbs) 
—Sir, some of. the observations of ti 
hon. gent., (Mr. Whitbread) who. has just 


sat down, were applied personally to. me ~~ 
and to my conduct in the official situation’ 


which I have the honour of filling. . With 
respect to those observations I shall not 
detain the house by. entering into, am 


right to draw the vengeful pen of ine | 


consideration of them, but coutent myself 
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‘that I*shall alwa 
those principles and that 


ct: which in my own view are best 
calculated ‘to-enable-me discharge 
‘faithfully, strictly, and impartially: that 


‘daty which in my official character owe 


the spublic. The: gent. in 


man could | 


_ others into -hie opinions, by the weight of 


‘of his address:stated to'the house 

that he thought it impossible any gentle- 
found ‘who would ditler 
“from:him in the :conclusions, which he 
could draw; and» at the close his 
he disclaimed all idea of. prevail- 

upon any man to give a vote to which 

he wad not“led by'the conviction: of »his 
own understanding. I cannot help think- 
ing that:‘unless: ‘the hon. gent. can’ lead 


authority which he is conscious of possess- 
‘ing, there is very little danger of his doing 


dt) by-the course of reasoniiig which: 


on'this occasion:pursued. 


‘The before the house carmot! I 


“think be distinctly understood without 
ting the different | ofthe address 

which is, prepesed to us.) It states: first, 
that various cérrapt practices: and. abuses 
- have for a long time existed in the dispo- 
sal. of commissions and promotions in the 
-army : ‘It then declares, that inthe opi- 
‘nion of the house such ‘abuses. could not 
Shave existed for so long a tifne without 
e it, proceeds to .say, that 
even if they could be presumed 
-existed without the knowledge. of. the 


‘;Commander‘in’ Chief, stil] this: house:are 


-of épinion that his majesty cannot safel 
or prodently:any: longer suffer the sae 
“mand of the:army to in his hands ; 
and it concludes with ng an’ 
that ‘on these grounds h. ou 
‘to. be removed from the command. 
‘existence of various corrupt: 
abuses ‘is: not disputed,“ ‘The 
terial’ question ‘is, «whether ‘ghee 
to «the of 
“main grourid of: charge: against 


were carried on with ‘his knowledge 


approbation. this we-ought to 
acquit or; if we think there’ is good 
“ground for the charge, toput itin’a course 
nquiry. The'present ‘address, in- 


of doing this; endeavours to fix upon 


oh. rh. the imputation of: guilt, -without af- 
‘fording an oppo 
Is it fit we shoul 


opi- | of justice, and'surely you 


of defending | 


, practices.of the:most 1008 
tion When y and 
positively made, was the foundation of the 
enquiry, is:it consistent with justice, either 
tothe D..of to the public, thatwe 
should step-aside from ‘the: consideration 
of a charge so made, and .come.to:.a:reso - 
Jution, that the D. of Y. ought not to be.con- 
tinued in his present office, whether the 
charge be true ‘or false? «That surely would 
-be neither a \just nor:a candid mode: of 
dealing with any Pita not with the meanest 
person in thé: country, if- he were charged 
with so serious ano Were he gailty — 
or imocent I should consider him. intitled 
to a direct decision upon the fact, and.it 


the present address that it contains ne-sach 

decision. is said by. those who 

this address, that thinking. the 

ilty, as they.do, it was. impossible 

fort em to have’ proposed 
-or more lenient measure. 

Witbout considering the mild- 

“ness or justice of a measure, which ‘leaves 

-an infamous ‘charge upon ‘the ae- 


lity of referring that. charge to the judg- 
of any tribunal, I shall proceed 
to consider the grounds: upon which: this 
opinion, so. unfavourable: to’ “hi, sis 
founded and Iam ‘satisfied fair < 
examination of the evidence will iat 


| to a-very different:conclusion. ‘I 


in an enquiry of this sort we: 

with: the»D. Y. precisely as 
deal with the meanest individual 

land ; butif we are to allowhimmo'fayeer - 
he is yet entitled tothe same meagure 


has been ‘done’ here, make omatter 
of reproach to the meanest*individudl, . 
othat m addi those before: whom: he 
accused he had- declared himself 


| as an additional - offence,:that he 
that the offence with whith: he-was 
charged ‘could not be 
him by-evidence. To hate: the 
crime of having denied:that he was: 
isa little too hard ; -and: Pehink, that ‘the 
hen: made candoar and liberali- 
‘ty-as much thé rule and:law:as he ‘has the 
subject of his he would:not have 
urged this as a topic of aggravation’ against 
‘the 
mow the subject en airy." 
When I say the 


‘is with me an unanswerable objection ‘to — 


nocent you would»not:impute it.to-him 


conduct: is 
| tat 
visto*be dealt 


cused, and excludes him: from all possibi- 
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Mancu 9, 1809.—Condict of the of York: 

“which she’ received, and to hth 

lon. gent. <contributed: his ishares-the 


dividual, claim. for-him, withoat favour 
préjudice;: the:.same -consideration. of 
this case:which any other individual would. 
‘the consideration of) such:a 
as this, should look’ to the 
eharges originally made against the party. 
 ecased—to the inanner in which the evi- 
thim—to: the character and demeanour -of 
the different witnesses—to the motives by 


which they:may have: been influenced—§ 
‘to: the» consistency ‘or -inconsistencyof 
their testimony, and to the support or:con- | 
tradiction which they met with from ‘the 


‘evidence of: others; above-all-I should 


sexamine and: consider, whether any part: 


Of ethe case -bé: clearly a fabrication, and 


“by-whom, because the testimony of those 


“ appear to. have invented or sup 
which they. be falee: 
ought to:be rejected’ altogether as wholly. 
ounworthy--of), credit.. - Upon these. prin- 
_Ciples we should.examine that part.of the: 
-base which imputes to the: Duke kriow- 
.ebedge of corrupt: practices that have been 
_ - proved, and which I take ‘to be the substan- 
- tive charge against him. ‘When we have ar- 
-sived conclusion upon:this, the sub- 
faequent measures to be founded uponvit 
of a very different consideration. 
They may but this 
question of justice; and lperfectlyagree. 
withany rt. bon. friend, that t ‘this fest 
‘question, Whether the D. of Y. has or has 
_ criminally connived at these practices, 
which we must alt 
-oun(enquiry is: strictly judicial; and we 
sought tovproceed in it judicial ‘prin- 
«-The-hon. gent: who last ad- 


dressedsthe house was sensible of this, and 


 +before he entered upon an examination of 
different. charges, he felt that it was 
Jimeumbent.on: him to take off, as far as he 
- was" able, observations which have been 
aiecting .the: credit of the most 
withess,,the only one I may say 
: by-whom any attempt is made to fix this 


D. of York.’ I speak 
Mrs: Glarke,and to render hey a credible 


Witness inthis judical enquiry was the ob- 


- ject of his labour her he endeavoured 


ithrow broad-shield, and in protect: 


be-was(not sparing: in his attack 
on those who: presumed to invade: the sa- 
of character -for ‘veracity. 


the expression of my 


hon. friend, that:those who had. attempted 
crosseexamine: Mis. C. were foiled by 


t forward’ against 


knowledge 


of 


laugh -of: approbation was sure to. 


follow every-impertinet. 


which” she ‘always endeavoured ‘to’ey. 


such: questions as she found it idconveniont: 
or‘unpleasant to answer: He exulisjn. 


this triumph of a bold and ‘shameful wit- 


ness; he attacks those who in the progress. 


of the enquiry-presumed to: question:the 
credibility of her testimony; 


teadicted in part of her evidence,” 
‘except/ one :“in one ‘part he admits shes 
contradicted: by Mr. Stowers, but’ even 
this he:sapj 
standin 


with ‘this exception he insists that. ever 


oneof ‘those who have come forward: 


contradict Mrs.-C.shave been foiled in! the 


olly 


to drise froma misunder- 
‘what ‘Mr. Stowers meantjyand 


attempt. Upon this I think the whole . 


question turns. © For if Mrs. C., whoalone* 
_pretends’.to say that’h. knew, and’ 


-approved iof her corrupt practices, is com- © 


_tradicted upon other points by credible 
witnesses; her 
and this charge will remain wholly wit 
know not why the honourable 


gentle. 


man says that Mr. Stowers must have'been 
‘misunderstood. Mrs. C. being questioned 
‘upon ithe state of -her family 


_nexions, : repeated] 


“ 


denied that :to her — 
nd.had been a stone- 


mason.’ Mr. Stowers says, that he knew — 


him «publicly carrying ‘on’ that business 
in: an open stone-mason’s yard, for some 


years, and that during this period Mrs.'G. 
- was living with him, and one if not more 
of, their children was born. see.mo 
retence for misunderstanding in this. It > 


is.a direct contradiction of Mrs. C., and 
shews that she. is utterly regardiess‘of 
truth. ‘The ‘hon, ‘gent. then says, “you 
“ pretended to contradict her by the’ evi- 
dence of.Mr. ‘Nicholls of Hampstead, 
and how does he ‘contradict her? «Mrs: 


upon -her examination at the: bat, 


told you that she had. never’ said: she was 
married to Mr. Dowler. | Nicholls-says, 


« that when. she ‘first went to ‘live: at his 


contradiction, he says, >is this?” 


In my ‘apprehension, if Mrs. and Dis. 


ot 


house’ she represented that 
widow, but when Mr.' Dowler visited 
there: she, pretended: hé was: her 
_* husband; which: pretence Mr.'Nicholls 
“gaust have very: well understood): 
could never -haye ‘believed the fact; and 
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Nicholls’s evidence be fairly. atated, itis. 
gwery-serious contradiction. She thought 


~ jngothat.she had ever assumed.a false cha- 
yacter,,.and:with this view. she. asserted, 
"most positively:at. the bar. that, she never. 
represented herself as.a: widow, and 
never. had said that, she was. married :to. 
Dowler.:. Mr. Nicholls gives the most. 
contradiction: to both:these:asser- 

toms, he states that she took his house 
widow,, and). that, om. Mr...Dowler’s: 
agrival-- there afterwards,., she said she’ 
had; been. privately married, to, him, and 
had.a particular reason for wishing to con-. 
egal .it, which reason was, >that if, the, 
of, York. knew. she. was married, he 
send; Mr, .Dowler out of. the king-: 
dom.” I.cannot frame to. my mind a.con-. 
tradiction. more. direct, and:.positive than 
is... How, then is. it.to. be.got.rid» of 2, 
hon. gent., feeling that-he could.no 
otherwise. protect. Mrs. C., than by. dis- 
ing this witness, attempts..to. discredit 
“ret by charging him with: hav- 
ing basely, dishonestly,, and. corruptly: (L 
use hisown words). wi held certain letters. 

m her. -By. what. facts is this. heavy 
‘supported? Mrs,.C. having, a. 
of letters, which she considered as. waste. 


t, gave, them. the maid servant of the 
= to,light. the fire.with... There they. 
- remained. unconsumed until, the matter. of 


qur presente was publicly talked of. 
icholls then to examine 
_ the letters, some of which. he thought re- 
- lated. to this subject. A day or two before 

his. examination here, ies after he -had 


uit 


x notice.that his, attendance would. be..re- 


— Mrs. C. demandsthe letters of. him, 
then a considerable creditor of 
“hen he claims a right.to retain them until 


_ his. debt. ig: dischar find. nothing | C.. 
which. deserves. the of base, dis- 


or.corrupt in this;, nothing which 
ould Jead..us, to withhold from the wit- 
ness our fullest credit ; and if he be. worthy 
ofbelief, he established two direct contradic, 
Mrs. C.,. and Imay add, that in 
one of them, Imean the fact-of her havi 
Dowler’s wife, he is. confirmec 
r. Reid, .the master of thehotel at 


they. slept... Before I, dismiss..Mr.. 


Nicholls’s evidence, it.may be 
observe,.. that-when he, applied. 

a.debt.which.she ow. 

by aleiter, threatening,to 

having forged a. will,..under 

which, he. held an.estate? To those. who 


‘contradiction, arising out of the 


denies that fact an 
that she went b 
ler; and: then, | 


‘but, she had another purpose in view. 


this fornishes apretty good.clue 
tive.of her present conduet.., - 
jtematerial: to support her crédit by deny-.| 


hon. gent, treats as lightly. 


sherhad. passed a night with Mr. 
this same hotel., 
contradict, and. di 


wierat, — 
You, attempt, he says,.to; 
lit. -her,, because 
because. she 
name of: Mrs. Dow:, 
says; how many.of 3 
referting to.our younger days, may recol-.. . 
lect, persons whom we bave permitted to, 
pass under names we knew.did not, belong, 
to. them ;.and, he observes ‘truly, that it, 


.would be harsh and unjust tobring forwards. 


such transactions for the purpose.o - 
ing our ‘credit. Sir, it is not-the transaction. 


itself, but the denial of it, which brings diss oe : 


credit onthe party. , Nay,.if Mrs. 

only wished to, conceal from the: house her: 
criminal connexion with Mr., Dowler, .we 
should have been ready. to overlook:it;, 


was. most. material for,Mrs, C. and 
Dowler to..persuade the house. that.1 
had-had little or no. communication wit 
each other, before they. appeared at Zouk 
bar.» Mrs.C. is.examined to. Ahat acts, 
she said she had seen him.once 
fore they, this. house... Was. it 
to conceal. the scene. that passed at-Reid 
hotel, that shedenied the fact. of her, havi 
seen Mr. Dowler? _ sir, it wasto lead, - 
the house; into.a.belief that he wished not 
to appear as a witness, that he.calledupen 


her merely, as he.had stated, to. beg him-. 


self off,and that they, had had no opportu. 
nities of conferring together upon the sub- 
ject of their testimony... As to.Mr, 
ler, the. hon,,.gent, says he is not contrar. 
dicted at. alls, I say, that his evidence. 
amounts.to & denial that he had seen Mra, 
since-his return from.Portugal, excep> 
on.the Sunday at her.own house,.and afte:- 
wards; on ‘their attendance here... Let us 
refer to it. .“ You arrived from pecan 
on Thursday, last ?, -Yes, Have yous 
Mrs, C, since your. retarn, 
Yes... When. did, you see. Mrs. C.. since 
your, return, ortugal?, On Sunday 
last,. Have you seen her, since? 
her just now in the witnesses room. . Wa 

any body with Mrs. C. when you saw her?: 


| Lwaited upon her ,to request that; I might 
thecir> 


not be called ‘as a witness, seeing 
cumstance in. th 
newspaper. saw her address. in, the news- 
nan it is proved, 
Mis. ¢ C. flew to. Mr s.arms on the 


that; 


: 
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that Mr. ni 


she dedited that the 


hon. gent. says; that’ Mrs Dowler 


Mever did ‘state that he did: ‘fot “pass ‘the | a 
‘With Mrs. atthe hotel; and upon | a 


night: 
that he’founds a miost violent: atrack 


my ‘leatiied ‘friend, asserted ‘that: rte 


Dowler had been contradicted: He states 


him asa person: standing unimpeached ‘and 


withoét ‘contradiction. He- admits ‘it’ is 
that Mr. Dowler slept with Mrs. 
he says'that Mr. Dowler’ 
nied it. “In alt fair constractivn of his evi- 
dence he had denied it. Hisatcount'agreed | | 
with Mrs: C.’s, theit evidence was directed’ 
the same object. ‘and both ‘are by’ 
‘same coritradiction. 
~'The hon? gett. inthe next insists 
ght had not i any respect 
ntradicted me C., ‘at least that he had 
matetially done so." Now, ‘looking at 
~ evidence with all the attention which 
Pain taster. of, 1 find it: impossible: to re- 
Concile their testimony. 
- does rot strike out the evidence of the one’ 
he must of the’ for’ Mr? says 
usifiess 
to the D. of: 
Bie’ ‘as ‘positively denies it. Mr: Knight 
‘she said she would expose the 
as'she isnowattempting to do, if ste 
‘could not bring him: to terms, ard this also 
as positively denies. Whatthen can the 


gerit. mean; by Mr. Knight 


hot contradict larke ? 
*“There was another contradiction’ which 
the ion. gent. probably felt too’ strong to. 
tover, an left:it untouched. 


Paflude'to that which regards Mrs. Favory. 


Mrs. C. says, ‘she éhly knew her by the. 
name. of Favofy, and that she never kiiew 
Her’ by any other’ name bits ‘it_ appears, 
i the evidence of Mr. Ellis, a respect- 
ble clerg: that Mrs.’ €.° itted 
Favory'té take: her name of Patqutiar; 
He? at ‘Mi, Ellis’s where 
that name ; that she’ 
that name; and thatundet 
stie gave her the character which 
4 fier the sérvice of Mr. Elis. 


absolute disrega 
entitled to tio credit with the house, AR 


‘thei; the lasts’ the hon. gent.’ 
plain: ‘away, but thin 


Weavours ‘to do it'shéy 

iit iti the ‘case’ he’ felt be, and there- 

dnl to 8 ew ini 

her credit be effectually 


‘how’ important’ a 


was’ sui 


If the hon. t.} 
apo here also he relies. 


th ‘to thie material contradic. 
C.’sevidence}' ‘they shew in 
rd to’truth, arid leave. 


‘éttenuotis 


I: ‘think *it: is; the. of cor 


without support; for the 
cbrge by which itis attempted: to 
upon:the Duke’ rest 
her evidence 

is said thatthe 

in’ Gloncester-Place greatly exceeded the: 
sums: allotted by h. rb, 
must have convinced him that she supplied: 


herself by these corrupt: 


it whose credit does this rest; ex 
ts, The’ money: ‘with 
lied p ‘personally fromthe 
Di'of hers ‘the extent of thevo 
plies rests upon her assertions only, and we 


ave desired to take it upot: her single 
‘that those’ supplies as inadequite'agy 


shehas stated to her nditare,’ 


Whei we-follow the hon. gent. in hisvons: 


sideration of the particular cases Some 
against‘the D. of York, we shall firid that, 
Mrs. C.’s evidentey 
and that these very cases furnish additional: 
reason’ ‘for discrediting her. The first 


which be applies himself the exc 


between’ col: Knight and col. Brook, 
he arges as-a confirmation of Mrs. CZs 
testimony that the. 200/. which he stipu-’ 
lated for: 
change, was ‘actwally paid ‘to her when 
that event took place. It was. so, butidit 
what dwes’ this confirm her? Ina facty 


which never was controverted, that she had’ i 


made: 4 corrupt contract for 2001, which — 
suin she actually received: The fact diss 


, that upon which the whole question ; ‘ 


turns,’ is, whether this passed with the 
knowledge’ of the of Y., and in this 
she is confirmed'by noone; but 
frarves ‘her stbry, th 
cause of truth, it is contradicted by certait 
indisputable facts, ‘of which’ she was 


raht at’ the ‘time, atid’ therefore did ‘not 


‘the completion ‘of theex- 


she: 
t fortunately for the 


fender it. consistent ‘with then, he 


facts within her knowledge were, 
had deluded Dr. Thynne’ and Mr. Kni 

into a belief by with’th 

D. of York she could effect’ this 
—that under this delusion they proe 
mised her 200/. wher the exchange should: 
be ‘effected—that it appeared in the Gas 


zette ofr the 30th July—that she received 
| the 2001: in batik note vt thé $ 


inf thé of the: Bist'the D: of Y. set 
bat’ for » and ‘she! was herself 
ing town the momingi 
these’ facts, she adds, ‘from het. on 
invention, the itig {that 
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et ‘ine of her pretended 


Knight, and is.were so, her application: 
been at least as laté as'the 27th 


before Mrs that she prev 
oak the: this ‘most 


she’ ‘applied in his: the 


ghd’stated: that she: was to teveive a pecu- 
for her’ mterest—<that 


é raised some objections, but pro- 


that he would do: it—that» after 
dinner on the 31st ‘she shewed the bank | 


note, which she hadl- reeeivedy to the D. 


and desired:that one of his servants’ 


get it changed, as she wanted 


‘de for her journey the next day, |. 


antd'‘that one of the Duke’s 
y ‘get it chan esr 

that she 

of Y. as close as possible upon the 
completion of the exchange, because the 
exchange. following her re- 


would more naturally be ascribed 


to her influence. For this reason she per- 
saying, that no-more than three 
‘days’ ‘intervened between her application 
ng \of col. 


of July, and the Duke must thei have 


his objections to the exchange, but 
still have promised to doit. | She perceived 


no danger in this statement of dates, ‘she 


- . saw that it gave'a colour of pfobability to 


her'stery, and therefore she persisted in it. 


She was ‘wot’ ‘then aware ‘that this ex- 
change, for which she 
' obtained 'the Duke’s consent; by means of 


a bribe, and against his better jud 


the 27th, ‘had: actually received the 
flat on the 234, was appro 


ved by 
‘his Majesty ‘on the 24th and was not in- 
serted earlier in thé gazette, because by 
some accident: the 
torned ‘from Windsor with his: Majesty’s 


sighatare “inthe: usual course.’ All: this’ 
-@ppears from written documents, which 


cannot deceive. There isthe memoran- 
dum ‘in the office’ of the Commander in 
Chief that ‘h: had approved this 


934. There is’ a ‘letter 
'-from” Mr.’ Huskisson to col. Gordon; ort - 


the 234 soliciting the appointment of a re- 
ative ‘of his to* succeed col. 


Same 23d, stating’ that r. had 


day” conificmed thé sexchan 
‘tween -col.  Kni 
the 


ht “and ‘col. ke. 

‘facts't there can no mistake, 

they to’ demonstration that the 

hitig had leted “several d 
al 


Bargain, ‘to accéde to 


preténds'to have 


‘were not re-. 


Knight; 
there is col: Gorddn’s ‘answer un ‘the 


tted; | Mrs..C. had know these: facts, her tale 
would not have beén. inconsistent witty: 
them.. As far as her knowledge: 
all her statéments are not only plausible, 
but? ine 
only: by opposing to her testimony facts: 
against she could ‘not be- guarded,’ 
becatise she was igi t of them,’ thatse* 
plan of malice and “mischief 
could possibly be detected. 
But this is not theonly 
she is discredited by her own contrivanee.: 
In order to-fix bh. with the odium of’ 


| this bribe, she says, that she produced the 


note before him after dinner on the: 3tst’ 
of July, and:prevailed upon him, as she 


get it changed. - Fortunately but one sér-- 
vant, Ludowick Orraman, ever ‘attend 
‘the Duke in Gloucester Place—he is called’. 
as a witness ‘and dénies that he ever 
changed such a note. Inthis he pointedly- 
contradicts. Mrs. is curious to 
serve the coarse which th jursue to 
rid of this contradiction. they fir 
Pierson, Mrs. C.’s butler, who" 
the night: in 1805. on which the’ Duke’ 
went to We , but has no recollee- 
tion that: Ladowick: Orraman was sent out 
on that evening to change a note, and he 
says, that some morning’a little before this 
time, Mrs, Favory, the housekeeper, désired 
Ludowick to re a note changed, which: 
he did, but the amount he knows not— 


had stated, that after dinner, on the Sist_ 
of July, 1805; she produced ‘the ‘note to’ 
the D. of York, and the Duke that 

sent one of his ‘servants at her: desire, 
get itchanged: In this she had been’con- 
tradicted by Ludowick Orraman, the 


must be done ‘to this, 
Récottingts she is asked; on a subse 
day, how she knows that this bill row the 
ken out-by’a servant of h. h.’s, and not 
‘one of her own, and shethen says, she does » 
not believe that-she stated that: h: h.”s, 
servant had taker it out, but only ad 
h. had something to do with ‘chan 
note, that she had conversed ‘with ities, 
upon the subject, who told ‘her,. he reme 
bered ‘on the évening that the Doke 
to Weymouth, he fad tried all over ‘the 
neigh to get a note, ‘he . 
thought a 50/, tote, changed, but could’ 
not ;. that he went into the: parlour with it) 
and. the Duke‘ said; 


Something 


thinks, to send out ‘one of his servants to 


goto my wine mer- 
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extends, 
le “of contradiction, and 


this did not suit their 


servant who ever attended the Duke there! 
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discussed, but.if. we look.through 


= for the promotions took 
ace,. 


versed -with him. upon the subject,’ 


trouble of exami 


the documents. are all the 


eld’, the confectioners: but. ‘could, 

at ens's,: is. is Mrs. .C.* 

agcount,of what Pierson ; told, her. Now. 


hear Pierson for himself, when hes! 


second time... He admits 
athe. had seen Mr. Wardle, and. con-: 
since | 
_-his;Jast examination had a héadsache’ 
- then which prevented . -him from remem-. 


| bring: what he:is. now, about to state, He 
remembers, that about.eleven ‘clock: 
the night; on which the Duke: went: to 


Weymouth, he.received. a..bill. from: Mrs. 
back chan ed,.and that he didso, and 

e change to her, the Dake. 
being with her both times ; that he thinks 


it was,J00/. (not 50, as Mrs. C.-bad said). 


the had,been at Stephens’s, not By-. 
d’s, and they. could. not do it for him,.| 
thaf he. actually: did. get.it. changed 
at B field’ the confectioner’s, and.notat, 
‘Step If Mrs..C.’s testimony needed, 
= faster: contradiction, ... Pierson,:, has. 
mpleated it; and those who will take; 

this. part, of the |: 


moust find in its ient; reason for, 


Cage 
all credit from.such a witness, 


It is not enongh to say, that she has. failed.|’ 

her, proof-of his charge ; she has shewn.| 
3 she was.herself the sole inventor. of 
if, that she.invented it, from motives. of. 
against the D. of Y., forthe, pur- 
' pose. of fixing infamy upon his character; 
and -when it appears that she had. acted. 
-upon this principal. in one instance, who 
can..believe her in any other, .. If any, of 
her,. charges. had: been founded in 
Mone, .would have..been ,added:. from .in- 
WOE t.contrivance. disposes 
which depend upon. her. .testimon 

The. hon. .gent... next. pr sto. ‘the 


consideration of Major. Tonyn’s Case,: che 


‘says, there was an to. 
appointment, eaning, 1 suppose, to 
for the, Note, which hea been. 


evidence-we. shall find that. no. delay 
teyer, took place.. In. this, as as 
the: a between Knight and 


mendations. are such as. justi 


rom, March. to, Ai 


nothing is done in: his fayour 


took orden dre 


list-of senior officers: from the book of 
commendations, for promotion. No.;ig-, 


structions came-from the D, of Y.to.insert. 


any :particular name; col. Gordon wrote, 


‘out the. list with his, own. hand, inserting. 
maj. ‘Tonyn’s name. a8, it. occurred: in the. 
book.» name, with that. of. many. 


others junior to him, was laid before the. - 


‘18th> his “promotion was. in the gazette.. 


Nothing: can. be. more regular than this,. Be 
wan savour less of preference, 
Bat it:is;said that. Mrs. C. had an engage-. 


nothing. 


‘ment frommaj.. Tonyn for, 500i, to be paid., 
to, her; ypon: his obtaining his 


theretore promoted him. .1doubt.not that. 
she had this engagement, and that.she, 
received the 500/, from, Tonyn, for. 
cher pretended, services, but that the: Duke 

‘knew, this'rests. upon. her ,assertion alone;, 


her: enemies by false accusations, provi 
in one, instance: atleast, to.have inven 


ain any: With to this. 
Note, I. admit that the ballance.o f evidence. 


is. in. favour of its being the Duke’s. 


writing, but, it..falls, in with..no part 
‘these charges, it proves nothing against. 


‘him; . those: who were. active in the busi-, 


king on the 9th: of August, and ,on the, . 


promotion, 
and that.the. D., of -Y.. knew. this, andy 


and .contradicted. as. she. has been, in, 
‘many particulars, practised in, 


an infamous charge, against, the D..of 
‘which she knew.to be false, I think it.ims 
possible that upon. this ‘point she should, 


ness, Mrs. C. herself cam ascribe no,efiect. 


‘was. intended to satisfy. 


no, -rational 
t to be Jaid out.of our, consideration, . 
next, Case, /Upon which. the hon. 
comments. met of French, 
’s levy.) .For th 


says, and. all the circumstances of the. 
was.taken. to d. the. 
ublic 
terms tee -submitted to gen, Hewitt, w 
_ was known to entertaina prejudice 
recruiters, .and.col. 
thinks. 


arder: Conditions were. from. 


‘to.it, nor bas.any one ventured.a.probable, 
_ conjecture ‘upon. the occasion which pros 
duced it, or the sort of. enaniry 


perplex and le, can us. 
and, therefore 


ition, and: to the: 


at. first; 500%. sume 
from capt, Sandon. Duke, she says, 
knew. this, and was induced by. it.to grant: 
the letter of service ; butthis tooshealone, 


tend to .negative assertion. 


Lorraine .tells.us 
cause. laid upon this levy than. on ang. 
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¥.-would ‘have dared’ to hold 


their-appoi 

was'to’be fed, as has’ been suggested; 
_ "the price of this levy, so much time would 


with men: ‘to:whom: ‘he’ had sold 
intment. 


nievertiave been: consumed ‘in considera- 
tion'and enquiry, 


hard terms. But the service was: ill 
formed, ‘and the. levy unsuccessful. 


this give any countenance 
‘service, when: throughout’ the, 
negoci 


jation his was to cut 


‘down the profits of the recruiters, and 


as advan possi- 
ble for the’ public ? But ‘he suffered the 
Tevy:to continue after strong complaints of 
misconduct. in col. French. 


bargain as 


It-is true he 


did'so, after complaints sent from Ireland 


by and against col. French, because in the 


‘want of men,» which -was then’ felt, ‘he 


thought: it expedient» 


thewhole to 


make some-further ial of it,’ but, after a 


few months, finding that: it was not.likely 
to answer, discontinued it /altogether, 
and rejected col. French's: 
cations to revive it u 


levy had originated in a base and:c 


have: 


continually’ worried 


of Y. were 


‘contract for money, nor. would col. French 
ermitted him to do it:without: re- 
sof such a nature as be must have 


* |proac 
attended to. ': Butit issaid, that the Duke’s 
_ knowledge: of the corrupt contract in this 


business of French’s levy is confirmed 
the evidence of Miss Taylor.” She states, 
that onceonly when she: and. Mrs. C.-and 
ther, she heard the 
-Duke speak of F andhis levy, and as 
‘nearly ‘as ‘she could recollect, he I 
‘French: 

He worries'me continually about the levy 


business, andis always wanting something 


_dmore:in his‘own favour:’’ and ‘turning ‘to 
_«Mrs..C. she thinks he said, ‘ how does he 


ve to you, darling?’? or some: such 


‘ta ‘that: was:all that 


recollect any “thiag farther'-passing 


was’ said. asked, 


what you havestated: an Mn. Cg Cir 

“middling, sot-Very well; that was a 
said.—Was that the ‘wholeafithe conver- 
sation? *No.—Relate, the rest? The Duke 
Master French must mind what: he 
<isabont, or I shall eut.up him and his levy 
Miss: Taylor appears to: 

terms of: mtiinate( connexion: with 


nor ‘would the‘contrac- - 
tors at last have been screwed up ‘to mo 


‘| mory in one instance;,-and fo 


i- |.conversed a'great deal:with 


corms: his | 


“Do 


ed, am, that circumstance, 
amine the ‘probability: of her ‘evidence. 
In the ‘first place these are'the only words 
she remembers: upon’ every other‘ 
jectcher memory is ‘a blank: 
know how to account for her tem 
this, and this only. \ She is afterwards 

to Mrs. C., and upon that t 
members nothing. — ‘This accuracy of me- 
ssin 
the ‘other, lead me: look ‘out for other 
circumstances, which may form:a 


and that 
she was one of those who were 


‘constantly waited upon the, D. of 
_Mrs. must know it. Now what 
the servants upon this subject Mrs, Fa- 
vory,' ‘it is true,’ states, 

‘was in the habit of: being often in co 

with -Mrs.-C. and the'D:; of -Y.; 

-her credit: is given up on: all sides, and 
+there ‘ends the .evidence that connects. 
Miss Taylor and the:D. of Y.: there is no 
‘other proof of their being ever in compa- 


red imthe ‘society 
been known to several’of the{witnes- 


out of livery to whom I have ‘alluded, Pier- 


son states, that: Miss Taylor was ver 
‘mate with Mrs.C.; but being asked 
she was ever admitted. when the D..of Y. 
was there, \and_in his’ company, he 


Macdowal says, he knows Miss Tay- 


Y., but knowing Miss Taylor. be-cannot 
other- ladies. 
constant and -daily 
‘serving the fact, 


ities. _ ob- 
it was true,.as-Mrs. 
@ states; that the Duke: was:s0 


must have received feos. the seryants. 
. Another pretended confirmation of Mire. 


~ 


lor—that he has seen ladies with the D. of 


These: are persons who had - 


‘Miss: 


I 


‘Mrs. °C ‘that the'D. of 
was very: fond :of iss Taylor, that he. 


ue 
received into -his society rere 


ny together.’ If: she«had been: receiv- 
of the Duke, this must 


ses who have been examined; the servants _ 


son for instance, and Macdowal, who have 
by | both been examined. Mrs. C. hassaid,that 
the D.of Y. was fond: of Miss Taylor ;-Piet- 
inti- 
ether 


he never saw her incompany withthe D. of — | 


particular- 
of Miss Taylor; is it possible thet 
ey should not once have seen her in his’ 
‘company? Her account is incitselftotho 
last:degree suspicious,:and it is rendered 
absolutely ‘incredible by the want ofthat — 
confirmation, which;> jf. it -were: true, 


it regards French’s levy, — 
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that, in'1904 Mrs..C, 


to: Birkett end Parker in the 


aum: of 18212, 11s, 4d. ‘for plate ; ‘that on 
' the 18th of May:Mrs.’C. paid them:500/; 
that the Duke afterwards paid them the 


gemaining: 1321/.. by bills st. different 
-dates 3 that the. 500/. which:she paid was 
sum which she received for. ch’s. 


the Dake paid the’ re- 
«mainder only, he must have knowoa that 
she received this sum, and so applied it. 
“This is! a: most ingenious course of argu- 
*ment for fixing so ‘base a crime upon b. r. 
“bs ‘Let.as examine how nearly it touches 
—CTheronly home to his 
dthowledge is, thathe gave Birkettand Co. 
his acceptances: tothe amount of 1S2i/. 
for a debtsof Mrs. C.’s ; but that» Mrs. 
had ever’ paid them the further sum ef 
that ‘that 500/ proceeded from 
‘French's levy, (if it-really did so); or that. 
of her debt to Birkett and Co. 
_ qhaid called for the further payment of that 
“or other sum ‘to them, were facts 
wholly out of his knowledge ; ‘nor is it 
\waggested that any part of the evidence 
‘shews ‘him: to ‘have been acquainted with 
them. With these who attend: to asser- 
mate in argument, not to the evi- 
-dence, this may have weight; but the 
-enty fact proved against the Duke is, that 
‘he paid 13210. for Mrs. C. to Birkitt and 
‘Co; The rest cannot affect him, because 
‘through ‘ll the 
think that I have gone. 
tupon’ the.! militaty appointments; and 
as appeared to me to call 
tant to The view which Ihave 
-talien of them Jeadsme'to a conclusion, the 
-reverse of that which he has formed ; and 
this obvious reason, ‘that J have taken 
-into my consideration many facts which: 
, thinking them immaterial, 
net ‘state ; “and pers 
* cwhich he-relied, because I think them un- 
ed by any‘credible testimony.) 
[shall now follow. 


I ‘to his 
the ¢ase of Mr. Dowler, 
whose ‘evidence I understand ‘him 4o- say, 


wholly without’ exception. 
is, that Mr. Dowler gave Mrs. 
and agreed: to give her S001; more, 
she could: procure:bim an: office in the 
‘the D: of Y.; that she accordingly applied 
to h., stated: to 
which she bad snade; ‘and ph his in- 


terest sctually obigined the office mid 
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ié said: that Mr. Dowler, havingnoifands 
vailed upon :his-fatherto 


wer 


: 


capply ban th 
sapply him with the money for this.speei, 
fic. purposet ‘That’ Mr. Dower’ 


money under this pretence, and thet. "Me. 
Dowler paid it to. Mrs, C., may be-trug 
From: his earliest: heh led 


profligacy. There little doubt; 
he shee he ‘had fed 
-extravagance with morey which ought to 
have been more honestly applied... 

he had failed in busineas, and was sent 
back state of dependance ‘upon his 
‘father, this disgraceful connexion was still 
continued, the same infatuation still pos ee 
sed him; and I wonder not to find, that — 
‘when he had no means of his own to satisfy 
Mrs.'C.’s demands upon him, he hadte- 


his father the sum which he wanted..-Mg, 
‘Dowler laboursto persuade usthatnoother 
interest was made for him, and therefore... 
the. appointment must have been procored 
by h. v. h.; but/his evidence is far: from 
,satisfactory to me orithis point. Theihon. 
gent., professing to answer .the objections 
which have been urged against Mr..Dow- _ 
ler’s testimony, insists with great force, 
that, inno part of his evidence he has con- 


havea inuch better reason given forvbe- 
lieving him, before I can give creditto his 
testimony. It never was said by anyone, 

that he 
hon.-gent. alters the state of the objection 
in ordet'to prepare it for ‘his answer. «It 
‘was , and I'am very sure the hon. 
gent., from the diligence of his attention, 
‘gust have satisfied himself, ‘that Mr. Dow- 


contradicted by the admitted facts in'the 
cases and that hi 
ant parts of his evidence; and in this form 
onty was the objection to his credit stated. =~ 
observed upon: this objection, perhaps 
somewhat out of: place, while Iwasicom- 
menting upon the contradictions given to. 


}'Mrs.'C., and ‘therefore I-ehall not at this 


Mate hour‘detain the ‘house: much further 


|| upon it. Dhat Mr. Dowler and Mrs: 


wished to the House 
‘that jad ‘no opportunity of comme~ 
upon the subject of this 
enquiry, is evident. With this view; al- 
though they had 


ing im effect thatte had seen ‘her but once; 


\ 


was prevailed: upon to supply him swith 


by:her:into fatal oftexpence'sad 


‘cotirse to:such an artifice for drawing ftom 


‘fer, if he does not contradict” himeelfjyis 


tradicted himself. Be it‘so, I must stil | 


contradicted himself, andthe 


| past the first night ‘after 
his arrival.and partofthe nextday together, =| 
‘he endeavours to mistead the house bystat- 
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|, ~ that he obtained a knowledge of her resi- 
gence merely by seeing her direction in 


the hewspapers; and that he went to her 


only for the purpose. of persuading her not 


make use‘of his name. ‘To me tifis. is 


got 
misrepresentation in. which both coneur for 
_ the purpose of imposing upon the house, and. 
jtcasts a'slur upon the credit of both 


rtant fact! It is an-artful 


it is said that his account.is supported by 
the absence of all evidence to disprove it; 


ghat if the appointrnent was not procured, 


as he represents, the recommendations 


which obtained it, might have been pro- 


duced. You have recourse to the récords | 
_ of office and to the evidence of many secte-. 
 tariesand under secretaries of the Treasury; 
. ‘and why, it is fanating!y asked, after | 
proving every thing of this sort in all the 


other cases by regular official documents, 


_ donot you prove it by the same means in | 
this? Th 


‘his argument proceeds altogether 
upon thé omission of a material fact which 


- gas fally proved in the case. ‘The office 


of commissary passes through the Trea- 


By: ‘gary. No record is kept there of recom- 


| thendations to such offices, and therefore 


none could be produce 


. Inall the other cases, the appointment pas- 


ses through the office of the Commander in 
Chief; in that office a record of the recom- 


i ‘mendations is regularly preserved and 
in each case therefore it has been preduc- 


“+ saysthay be trué, and the Duke may have 


. Dowler owed his appointment to the dis-| 

lication of sir Brook Watson.. 

_ Hehas himself said that he did so, and this,’ 
_ if untrue, was a dangerous assertion, when 


Watson; Mr. Pitt, 


. ed and found perfect.’ 


Obsétve, how artfully this case isselect- 
It is more than probable that Mr. 


interested 


made, as it was open to immediate contra- 
diction; bat now all is safe: sir Brook 
, Dowler’s father; all 
are dead, and with: them all possibility of 
direct contradiction is at an end. I cannot, 


Under these citcumstances, act upon the 
oredit of Mr. Dowler’s testimony, I can- | pose 
. hot help-suspecting a witness who has such 


horror of corruption, except where it 
practised for his own benefit. Even if you 
lieve him, ‘his evidence goes not a step 


_. ‘towards fixing the charge. of corruption, 


which We aré noW. considering, upon 
the D. of Y..° His knowledgé of the’ sup- 


‘ posed bribe to Mrs. C., still résts upon her 


evidence alone. All that Mr. Dowler 
been’ wholly ignotant of it; utd confess 
it-appears to me more probable, that the 
money different con- 
‘Vou, 


or referred to.- 
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‘sideration ; and, that Mr. Dowler was, toa — 
certain extent at least, the accomplice, 
and not the dupe, of Mrs. Clarke. 
These 1 think were the cases, and this the - 
reasoning upon which the honourable 
gentleman founded his opinion, that the 
B. of Y.was privy to the corrupt practices 
of Mrs. Clarke.  {1e touches lightly spon 
ut as he built no argument upon any 
them, I shall not. at this late hour ‘call 
them to the attention of the house. 1 
wished to consider that his dili- 
ones and nee had been able to pro- 
uce upon the most important question 
for our consideration, the personal corrup- 
tion imputed to h. r.h.; because in it 
knew that I should find-every thing that © 


could be brought with any 
3c 


effect to favour the opinion w! 


adopted, I do not regret that the time - age 


which this has required, has obliged me to 
leave many topics of the case untouched, — 
which, in the course of the debate, will fafl 
into better hands. After a patient and, . 
I hope, an impartial examination of the — 
evidence, I am firmly persuaded that there 
is no ground to charge the Duke with an 
knowledge of these corrupt practices. I 
therefore shall vote for the Amendment 
proposed by my right hon, friend, (the 
Chanceller of the Exchequer) by which, 
if it be carried, the house will puta nega- - 
tive upon that charge. 
I am aware, that when’ this has beeh 
disposed of, there will remain mach, which 
to grave and thinking minds, must farnish 
matter of deep regret, and which will de- 
mand our very serious consideration. “The _ 
connexion which h. r. h. formed with this 
wottian, the: ill-placed confidence whieh 


he reposed in her, the fraudulent practices 


which she was enabled to build upon thig, — 
and the danger to which his character, so — 
important to be kept high in the estima- 
tion of the public, has been thereby ex- 
d: these are matters which, I think ~ 
not lightly of, either ina moral or poli- 
tical _pomt of view, but jt is our duty at 
80 at Teast I consider it, to view 
them _ politically as they may affect 
state and discipline of the army, in which 
the interests of the public are so mach 
involved, and to provide against any miss 
chief which we may think likely to re-— 
sult from them hereafter in that quarter. — 
That we should not suffer these things to 


of them. is y agreed. To.. 
what extet should We 
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. which was originally proposed. _ Another 
‘terms of which,.as far as I cau 


possible for r. h. to continue in the com- | 
mand. Both of these measures seem to me 


any right-hon. friend hasbeen formed upon 


_., ceding year, was broken off early in 1806; 
~ that neither before it. commenced nor for 


_ There are'some gentleman who think that, 


“which have been disclosed to as render it 


‘mand of the army: in his hands; and that 


“involves, -yet we should not do it’ in such 


the house. It must be recollected, that, 


_ tices to which any evidence has been ap- 
«plied, were confined to the period of h. 


- Jay her testimony; out of the case, as sure} 
. We snust, they were carried on for her be- 


_ the Duke; that. this.connexion, which 


have been: practised by any person: con- 
nected with the Duke. 


abuses, and bring them home to b. r. h., 
im vain. 
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expressed, and whether any, and ‘what 


measure shall be recommended :to bis ma- 
jesty upon it, are.subjects.upon which dif- 
ferent.opinions seem at present to prevail, 


though the Duke be cleared from all sus- 
‘picion of participation in. this corrupt 
traffic, and from all knowledge of its exist- 
ence, yet, that the other circumstances: 


neither prudent nor safe.te leave the-com- 


-we ought therefore to present an address 
to the throne, praying that h. r. b. may be. 
removed from his office of Commander in: 
Chief. This.isthe language of the address: 


hon. gent. has proposed a. resolution, the 
t them, 
must, if they are adopted, render. it, im- 


to be so harsh, that I think we ought. not 
‘without the clearest necessity to adopt 
either of them. . Another opinion is, that 
although we ought. not to let this, part of 
the.case pass by without expressing our dis- 
‘approbation of the transactions which it 


terms as-will render the removal of the 
D. of 'Y. from. his office.a necessary con- 
sequence, amendment proposed by 


this view of the case, and appears to me, 
L-confess, .the fit course to be adopted’ by 


in considering this question, we. should 
look’ to the. facts as. they now stand ; for 
we are to decide what in the present state 


of things is fit tobe done. It should be 
remembered, that all those corrupt. prac- 


. h.’s connexion with Mrs. C. ; that they 
are wholly of ber contrivance; .and if we 
nefit alone, without the knowledge of 
commenced in 1804, or late in the pre- 
the three years:since it was discontinued is 
there the least suspicion that similar abuses 


he utmost in- 
dustry has. been used to discover such 


The hon. gent,, who insti- 


which..is held forth to:-bim in: major 


Hogan’s. pamphlet, the most virulent of 


all the publications ' against the D. of Y, 
He seeks intelligence in that quarter, from 
whith the author declares that any mem- 
ber. of parliament may receive informa 
tion upon. the facts stated. by him im his 
pamphlet. He admits that he could. ob- 
tain none. . All this diligence of enquiry 


has'not been able to produce asingle ine 


Statice. of abuse practised by any person 


in the, Duke’s household, or under. his 
protection, since Mrs. C. was. separated © 
‘from him... We have then the experience 


of three ‘years, that these practices have 
ceased. ,1f we look to the order and re- 


gularity with which business is carried on 
in the office of the Commander in Chief, 


they passall belief. It was not credible, that 


transactions of such an extent could:haye 
been conducted with so. much method, or 


so faithfully and accurately recorded. But 


this,.it has been said, is not owing.tothe 
Duke, it is the work of col. Gordon, and ~_ 


the whole was arranged and executed b; 
him... Col. Gordon’s merits are above 


raise, and, this house can never forget 
how excellent, a servant he has beento © 


the public, but Pthink we should deal un+ 
justly, by h. r. h.,- if we allowed him ne 
credit for selecting such an officer. Col, 


Gordon’s character was well known bes 


fore he entered upon his present employ- 


ment ; and if h. rh. could have sodebased ~ 


himself as to mix, in this infamods traffic 


which was pursued by Mrs..C., he never __ 
would. have received into his office sucha 
check as col. Gordon must have been upon — 


hin. During a period of fourteen years 
h. r. h. has served. the | 
remitted diligence, and 

army into the state of order and discipline 
in which we. now see it. Against. the 
merits of these services we are, to place 
the abuses, which, for somewhat more 


-than two years, Mrs..C. was enabled ste 
practise by means of the unfortunate con; 
nection. whicb h. r. h. had permitted to, 


subsist between them. That they were 


injurious tothe credit ofthe army, and 
that if there be any danger of their re- 


curring, effectual measures should be taken 
to prevent. it, no one can doubt. With 


this object in. my view I am sensible that 


it is a matter of very grave consideration 
what course we ought to pursue : it has its 


difficulties on one side as well asthe other: 


it is important, as it regards this illustrious 
erson, against whom, recollecting. the 


ublic with 
as brought our 


aenefit which we have derived from his set:: 


‘ 
of the Duke of York. 
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ought not to come to a more se- 
decision than the necessity of the-case~ 
‘would justify: it is also important, ‘as it 
_ yegards the public, whose interest it is our 
first duty to secure.. not say, that 
from a regard to the paternal feelings of 
liis majesty, we shall hesitate before ‘we 
inflict what he must feel as the severest 
wound, though we ‘shall ‘not ‘on ‘this ae- 


count abstain from adopting any measure 


of'severity ‘which the public safety’ 
quires. 1f, upon a due consideration of the 

' circumstances which have been laid before’ 
us, we think the intérest of the ‘public: 

‘be secured ‘without’ a resolution’ 
‘which-must ‘have the effect of driving 
th. ftom the ‘office of Commander ‘in 

- Chief, or obliging his majesty to remove 
- him from it, however harsh this measure 
inay appear to us, however repugnant to 

_ our feeling and’ inclinations, we must not 
shrink ‘from it; but, before we determine, 
Iet-us examine’ the facts which are in 
proof; ‘let us look to the past and the 

_ present ‘state of things, judge from’ 
- . them what is likely to take place in future. 
HI thought that’by not adopting a severe 
resolution against’h. r. h., ‘the security: 

‘ and welfare of the army would be placed. 
in any hazard ; if I thought that those re- 
gulations, which have ‘been so’ wisely 

_ planned and established by him, would not 
-. be executed ; if I thought those admirable 
- Jaws framed by this illustrious person for 
the good ‘order and conduct of the army, 
would be relaxed; if I thought that such 
. €onsequences as these would result from: 
our ‘preferring a mild and: lenient to’ a 
more severe coursé of proceeding, I should 
‘be one’ of the’ first to recommend and sup- 
rt‘a measure of a different: description ; 
t if, on the contrary, I think that no such 
’* effects would follow ; if, looking to what 
has been brought under our view in the 
- Course of this enquiry, 1 find that nota 
.’ “single instance has been adduced of an 
_ improper military-promotion, (for Ido not 

_ think that the case of Samuel Carter will, 
after what the hon ‘gent. who spoke last 
has said’ upon it, be again brought for- 

_ Ward as grave matter of reproach) that 
- during a period of 14 years, the most ac- 
‘eurate and severe ‘scrutiny has not pro- 
duced an instance ‘in. which any one of 
those salutary regulations of which the 
gallant officers examined at. your’ bar, 
spoke so highly, has been disregarded or 
ich speak so-loudly for the general merits 
of the Casseishes in Chief, and the-bene- 


ct of the Duke of York. [902 
fits'which the army Has derived from 
care, surely the house cannot think I am 
unmindfal of the interest of the public, 
and the duty I owe to the country, if lam* 
unwilling to act with more than necessary 
séverity towards the illustrious ‘person’ 
whose general merits are so universally 
acknowledged. “If you want to-know how | 
your army is officered, look to the man- 
ner in which it Was’ conducted ‘itself in 
the field. See whether if has uniformly 
‘supported its own honour, ‘the glory of 
the country, and the splendor of his’ 
‘majesty’s arms, when’ under any cir- 
cumstances in any country or climate - 
it has encountered his foes. Remember 
‘how oftea the valour and discipline of our 
troops, and the conduct and ability of the 
officers who led them-against the enemy, 
has merited and ‘received the thanks of 
this house. Is it to be believed, that of- 
ficers advanced by corruption, or an army 
led by such officers could ‘ever have 
achieved those acts of valour which will 
be remembered and celebrated to the end 
of time, which ‘have-rendered them the 
dread of their enemies, and entitled them _ 
to the everlasting gratitude of their coun- | 
try. But it is said that worthy and meri- 
torious as thése officers are, and ‘justly 
as they were entitled to their promotion, 
they may still have obtained a preference 
through the influence of Mrs. C. Really, 
sir, when not an officer is even stated to 
have been promoted ‘by her influence, 
whose merit did not. qualify him for his > 
station; when not a single instance has 
occured in which any one could say that 
_the officer who was advanced was not in 
every respect fit for the situation to which 
he was raised, I have hardly coolness to 
enquire into the cause of such promotions. 
But, will the hon. gent. opposite, or any 
other hon. gent., tell me, that the fact of 
a single officer having been preferred 
through the influence of Mrs. C., is satis- 
factorily proved? ‘That Mrs: C. received 
money from some who were promoted, as 
the price of her interest in their 
favor, I admit. The house has seen enough 
of Mrs. C. to form a judgment what she is 
capable of attempting, and to what lengths 
she will go. Mrs. Clarke is a woman who 
esses an uncommon degree of art and 
| readiness. She sees witha quick eye how 
thingsare going on inthe world. She knows 
how to represent herself to Mr. Maltby, 
as a person who still has credit with those 
in power, that she may still make a profit 
of her pretended interest} and I believe 
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by other means: she-imposes upon 
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interest with certain persons 
ino 


pee services: to those who were 
. left for execution he returned their money, 
_ that he might secure his own credit for fu- 

of fraud. Very like 

been the. conduct of Mrs. C.; she sees 
the current of military promotions 
‘Tunson: she discovers. who is ‘likely to 
“gucceed ; she promises. that influence 
hich she does not possess, to these whom 


she. has reason to believe will obtain their 


ir credulity, by ola them that 
she exerts a:secret influence in their favour, 
If the appointment takes place, well and 


good. she gets her reward: if it fails, she 
but where she was, and only regrets | 


for | for criminating the 


| ment which was proposed by 


that her presended ended application hag: been, 
has been the course of ber, practice, and J 
am satistied that there is no more ground. 
e D. of Y.,on account 
of the bribes thus artfully obtained by her, 
than’ for charging the Secretary of state | 
with corruption on) accaunt:of ‘those.-re- 
prieves, upen the expectation of which the 
debtor in Newgate levied hiscontributions, 
upor the convicts. If then these abusey 
originated with Mrs. C., were 
secretly by her for her own benefit, and_ 
ceased when her connexion.with the Duke, 
was broken, off; if fromthe time when 
h.r. h. entered upon the duties of his of. 
fice his constant labours have been exerted 
in endeavouring. to repreas abuses of this . 
sort, many of which he soon discovered 
highly detrimental to. the service: if for 
the purpose.of correcting them he-esiab- 
lished regulations of the most wise and sa+ 
lutary .description if those salutary. ree 
gulations established by him. haye been, 
and continye to be, uniformly and rigo- 


~ 


-rously enforced, do I endanger the credit i 


or honour of the army. by proposing to this 
house a resolution must 
necessarily remove him from his office? - 
plained of, disgraceful as they were tothe. 
parties concerned in them, had produced 
‘no. practical mischief in the army ; for 
three years they have ceased to exist, and 
there is. no. danger of their recurring. 
Does any man suppose that h. r. h. is not. 
fully sensible of the extreme. peril, to 
which his character has been exposed by 
this unhappy conpexion, or that the.cir- 
cumstances attending this enquiry have 


mind one imagine that beingac: 
quitted of all that is base in these charges, — 


and temperately but firmly reproved for 
what we may still think reprehensible in 
hisconduct, he will not return more cautious 
and vigilant than ever to the duties of his 
‘office ?. Experience. has taught him, that 
the indulgence ofa vicious passion may 
lead to disgrace withoat guilt; andl am 
satisfied that he will hereafter guard him- 
self carefully against that temptation by 
+ which he has so severely suffered.’ For 
these reasons ‘I shall support the anand 
my rigns 

hon. friend, . I join in acquitting i. wh, 

of corruption, because I think there is no 
ible evidence in the case which fixes — 
a knowledge of Mrs. C.’s prate- 


respect to what remain 


: 


not made an indelible impressionon his 


: iow. military promotions were going for- 
= + them, by what: recommendations. they | 
sapported, and what, was the proka- | 
bility of their success, She had her emis- | 
saries to credit these. | 
“promotions, might be secured: through | | 
them: she she: did | 
: ot possess, and stipulated for.the payment | fs 
of the price when that should’ | 
which she had no share in procuring. | 
risked nothing in this. She observed. 
applications were likely to succeed ; | 
she made, her arrangements accordingly 5 | 
Pe if the thing failed she remained as before ; | 
if it succeeded, she took the credit to her- | 
«self, and. received of her: pre-'| 
tended interference. She pursued.a plan “a 
like that which was once for a long time 
most successfully by a debtor in 
lewgate. _He had- observed that of the 
 egnvicts who were sentenced to death, 
_ several were always reprieved; and-that 
reprieyes were always granted to those 
. ; whose crimes were not attended with any. 
eircumstances. of particular aggravation. 
Building upon this, he represented to each es 
__set_of convicts, that he possessed a secr 
often been procured.. He prevailed 
each of them to deposit.a sum. of 
3 - Money. in his hands, under a promise that 
e would exert himself to procure reprieves 
B them, and return their money to those oun 
whom he. should be unsuccessful. 
/ithout.moving a step in their favour, he 
: auieny waited for the result. To those 
who were repre he represented, that 
‘they owed their escape to his interposi- 
tion, and jhe reward .of his 
| 


of blame in his conduct; I'think it. not of | of Greenwich H 


- ‘so grave a natare as to call for his remo- 


val from an office which he has hitherto 
filled with so much benefit to the- public 


Bankeé rose, amidst the repeated: 
cries of Adjourn ! adjourn! He said it was 


bjs. intention to intrnde himself upon 


the notice of the house, at that late hour, 
but as‘he meant to move am. Amendment 
upon the original motion, he was. desi- 
rous of making a few general observations 
upon the nature and extent of that Amend- 
ment, The Amendment, he said, sug- 
~ gested that night, by a right hon. friend 
-(Mr. Bathurst) would form the basis of that 
which he should have the honour of sub- 
‘ mitting for the approbation of the house, 
and he trusted it would not only meet the 
justice of the case; but be free” from ob- 
jection.. In the view, however, he had 
taken of the subject, though he was pre- 
paved to proceed, if the house were dispo- 
sed to hear him, yet he thought it advisa- 
. -to avail himself of the few hours re- 
~ flection the adjournment would give him, 
‘and to consult further with his. friends 
- ypon a point that called for such gra 
and. mature consideration. It was, 
said, his intention to p the abridg- 
ment of much of the Address as it was 
originally moved, and to add to it a para- 


graph, that should negative the conclusion 


of personal corruption or criminal partici- 
pation or accession on the part of his royal 

ighness. . It was-also his intention to pro- 
pose. that that part of the address which 
went to the dismissal of h. r. h. should be 
left ont ; but’ at the same time, that the 


. Amendment should be ‘so worded, that it 


should express the decided opinion of the 
house, that his royal highness the Duke of 
~ York at present could not continue to 
hold the office of Commander ‘in Chief. 
Having said that, he should, without fur- 
ther remark,. proceed to move that-the 
house deadjourn. 
' » ‘The motion -was then carried, and the 
_ house adjourned at half past four on Fri- 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. =~ 
Mr. Alderman Beresford 
 waderstanding that the noble lord: (Folkes- 
tone) did not intend to prolong the order 
_ for the Call of the house till Monday se’n- 
night, withdrew his notice of a motion for 
Tescinding that order.—Upon the motion 
Obarles Pole, copy of the Chaster 


| laid before the house-—A me 


from 
the lords; announced their lordships’ ass 
sent to the Irish Flax-seed Bounty Bill, 
and communicated their wish, that the — 
Lord Adyocate of Scotland should: have © 
leave toattend a Committee of their lord. 
ships, in order to state the practice which 


prevailed in: Sectland with regard to im- 
prisonment for civil debt, a 


hereof. The rend 
sequences thereof. The. messengers 
ing withdrawn, leave was given for the 


Lord Advoeate’s te 
J. News 


the application of the. lords,- 

port, adverting to the order of the day for 
the committal ofthe Irish Malt-and Dis- 
tillery bill, complained of the precipitans 
cy with which Bills affecting Ireland were 
burried. through that house,~ This was 


-ameasure by which it was proposed to 


reduce the duty upon distillation, and — 
bt not to be hurried through the house. 

Feencn’s Levy.] Mr. Hus; 

kisson rose to move for the production of a - 

Paper, which as it referred to the question — 

to be discussed this evening, he hoped-he — 


should: be excused in bringing forward = 


without any preyiousnotice. It had been 
sanctioned in the letter of general Taylor, 
and frequently referred to in the course'of . 
the debate, that each maii-raised under | 
col. French’s Leyy. had. cost the count 

no less than 15014. ; hed 
turally excited surprize, and attracted 
very particular attention; but upoy en- 
quiry in the proper department, he found | 
that the statement was very much exag- 
gerated; indeed: it was, in. order to shew 
this house, that he was about to move for. 

a Return of all the expences incurred by 
col. French’s Levy; together, with the 
number of men raised and gained to the 
service by that Levy. From this return - 
it would appear, that the number of men _ 
which passed at the depédt was 219, after 
excepting those who had previously de- 
serted, and those objected to by general 
Whitelocke, as unfit to serve. In addition 

to this number there were, according: to 
the original conditions: upon which the 
letter of service was granted, 45 serjeants 
also obtained: from this Levy.» So that” 
the total number gained: to the service, 
was 264, of which the total expence, ag 
reported to the War Office, was 11,8004.5 
but, 8001. of this: sum ‘being disallowed, — 
gentlemen would see, by calculating, that 
each man obtained: by this Levy, actually 
cost the country but 41 1, $8.;-which, con- 
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sidering the bounty allowed at the time, ; 
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' ble. The house had alread 


and the difficulty of raising men for gene-' 
rab service, Would not be regarded with: 
_ any such feeling, as the original statement 
upon this subject was calculated to excite. 

hon. gent.’concluded with submitting 
' his motion, which was agreed to; and the 
Return was accordingly broughtup. = 
(Catt or tag Houss.] Lord 
declined moving to rescind the order for 


a Call of the House, understanding that it’ 


was impossible the debate upon the ques- 
tion into which it was just about to enter 
- gould be gone through: to-night.. -He 

therefore thought it necessary to e 
the order for catling over the house until 
Monday; and thinking it would be im- 
proper to follow up the discussion to- 
morrow, he would take. leave, as it had 
not been proposed on the other side, to 
make the usual motion, that the house 
‘should on its rising adjourn till Monday. 

. General _Gascoyne observed, that if he 
-forbore' to follow up his notice of movin 
that this order should be discharged, it 
was not in consequence of any argument 
that had fallen from the noble lord. Bat 
it was his wish to ‘avoid any discussion 
_ that might tend to prolong a debate which 
had already been prolonged to an unrea- 
sonable time, and because it was desirable, 
for the sake of the illustrious person more 
* immediately concerned ; for the sake of 
path me mind, which was so much agi- 

about it; and through regard to 


* that personage, whose name could not be 


consistently introduced to influence- the 
debates of that house, that it should be 
brought to a termination. as soon as possi- 
‘been occu- 
pied two long nights upon the subject, and 
had little doubt that so much sitting up 
was likely to disable more members from 


attending the final decision, than the no- 


ble lord’s Call was capable of collecting. 
- But he hoped the business would be gone 
through this night. He: really thought 
that if gentlemen would have patience‘to 
attend until eight.or nine in the morning, 
_ if necessary, it would be practicable to 

- bring the question to a vote by that time. 
There was nothing in fact occasioned de- 
lay so much as the frequent adjournments ; 
for thus every man at all inclined was af- 
forded opportunity and encouragement to 
ak, whereas if it was determined to 
conclude the discussion in one night, gen- 
tlemen of moderate talents w be apt 

to give ~_ But if the house went on as. 
it had, and supposing only five members, 


posed, delivered their sentiments, when in? | 


journment. 


the name of common ‘sense was the dis... 
cussion likely to close? How: few’ had’ 
already considering the length-of 


spoken 
the debate. But really if gentlemen‘ora- 


tors would not contrive: ‘to, ‘compress their 


‘matter within. smaller limits, which wag: 
Folkestone | very. practicable, and confine: themselves: 


to a’ reasonable: time, which: was ‘highly’ 


desirable, he should feel ‘it. his duty; per. 


haps within the present sessions, to move: 
that the two figures at St. Dunstan’s 
charch should be placed upon the clock,’~ . 
in order that their striking should-apprise’. 
those gentlemen the number of hours in’ __ 
which they occupied the attention of the 
house, and also to produce an effect which’ 
was generally necessary, in order to rouse’ 
a drowsy meeting: Although he thought 

it his duty to submit these observations, 
he still did not mean to. oppose the ad. 
- The Chancellor of the Exchequer saw ne. ~ 


objection to the motion. . But he: hoped 


‘that no mistaken idea would be entertain- 


ed that he did not think it probable that 


the house would come ‘to a division that 
night, although it was improbable'that the — 
debate upon the main question could ters | 
minate before Monday. . He thought it. 
necessary to protest against any: such 


derstanding, lest it might lead many mem-_ 


bers to withdraw. It was understood to . 


‘be the intention of ‘an hon. friend of his 


(Mr. Bankes) to propose a motion which * 
would ‘lead to a bye discussion upon: the 
proper mode of proceeding, ‘and upon _ 
which the house would probably come to - 
a division in the course of this night; still 
the general question would, as the noble 
lord stated, stand over until Monday. Al- — 
though he was not disposed to follow the 
argument of the hon. general in the gal- 
lery, that by staying up until eight or nine. © 
in the morning, the house was likely to. 
comme fresh to a decision, yet he thought it __ 
desirable, and he hoped they would, in 
order to forward the. business, continue its 
sitting longer than it had-yet done upon =~ 
this subject. The motion of his hon — 
friend would involve the question, whe- 
ther the house would adopt an Address or 
a Resolution, and after this.preliminary 
question should be disposed of, still the 
question would remain. Theres 
re he thought the discussion would go 
» Lord Folkestone in explanation said, that 
the right hon. gent. was under a mistake, 
if he understood him to state that no divi« 
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sion was likely totake place in the course 
ofthis night; as all he meant to say was, 
‘ thatthe discussion would: not, according 

to the general understanding, terminate 
_ before Monday, and therefore he moved 
the adjournment, which. was agreed to. 
C. W. Wynn, as. the important dis- 
 gussion before the house was about'to be 

continued on Monday, postponed his no- 
’ tice relative to the Duke of York’s Letter ; 


he would deeline.until the main question. 


decided,-to mention any particular 
_ day for bringing forward this motion, as 


also the resumed. discussion upon general 


‘Clavering’s -evidence, which stood . for 
‘Tuesday, and which hé also postponed, ~ 
{Conpuct or tHe Duxe‘or Yorx.}] The 


order of the. day being read for resuming 


the discussion upon the Conduct: of the 
Duke of York; and the Address of Mr. 
Wardle, and the Resolutions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer being read, _ 


. Mr. Bankes rose, pursuant to notice; to 


bring forward his promised Amendment. 
In venturing, he said, to stand forward 
_ upon this question; in taking the liberty 
_, to state the opinion with which hismind 
was impressed, and in which he differed 
from many whom he esteemed 
and respected in attempting to discharge 
the important duty: imposed upon him as 

a member of that house, he should regret 

if any gentleman on cither side could 

_ suppose him capable of contriving any:ex- 
_ pedient, or availing himself of any intri- 
cacy founded merely upon parliamentary 
practice, to add to the length of the. de 
te, or to embarrass the: course of. pro- 

have determined. He protested against 
the idea that the motion: he proposed to 

* ‘submit, was merely of a preliminary’ na- 
~ ture, and referring only to a point of form: 
No, it comprehended: the whole case under 
consideration, for it meant this, that after 
all the circumstances which:had been dis- 
Closed before the Committee, that, house 
was bound to pronounce.an opjnion, and 

to lay that opinion before his majesty, and 
not confine itself to the mere insertionof a 
Resolution upon its Journals.» The house 
should take care, case of. this nature, 

that it should- not be entrapped ; it 
- should not be betrayed. -into am inefficient 
proceeding. the. first Resolution pro- 


_ posed by his right hon. friend (the Chap- 


cellor of the Exchequer) were agreed: to; 
_ how was.the.-house sure that further 

Resolution would be’ adopted? ‘Bat even 
‘if the further propositions of the Chancel- 


‘upon which either side might 


lor of the Exchequer were acceded to, was 
it possible that they could be satisfactory 
to. the house or to the country? It was’ 
impossible that any member who examin- 
ed the. whole of the evidence could he. 
contented with stopping, where his right. 
hon. friend recommended. At the same 
time, that he was ready to agree with the 
first Resolution. submitted by his right - 
hon. friend, he could not bring his mind ~ 
to .cencur in his other inferences. “He, . 
would acquit the Duke of York of personal _ 
corruption, but there were other and .im- 
portant points involved in: the case under 
consideration, of which he- could ‘not.ac- 
quit him. Other members, among 
were several of his friends, felt themselves 
in the same situation, and were of opinion 
that the house should come. toa decision 
upon the whole of the case at once. In. 
the course of proceeding, which he meant. | 
to propose, he was guided by the prece- 
dents of 1755, and 1783, which he had 
examined with the aid of his right hon. 
friend in the chair, whose advice and ac- 
curacy the house was well qualified to ap- 


preciate ; grounding himself upon ‘those 


precedents, he protested against. the at- 
tempt:te subdivide the measure, He 
ready to. say, that he wished most anxious- 
ly this discussion had never arisen. For; 
however well inclined he was to give cre- 
dit to the motives of every hon. member, 
his apprehension in this case was that the | 
result ‘vould be rather more detrimental 
than beneficial. So far from appearing 
in the business as a volunteer, he could as-_ 
sure thé’ \house that his only object im 
standing, forward was, that, as they had 
thought proper to engage init, they should 
pursue that course which was best calcu 
lated to advance their own character, and 
to.promote the ends of justice. _He:be-. 
lieved. he could, safely state, that no man — 
entered into this inquiry in the first in- - 
stance with more reluctance, or attended. 
to its progress with more feeling, .than-he 
did. (Acry of hear! hear!). Bat jus- 
tice must be done. After all: the house 
had heard of the: dishonourable transac- 
tions developed at the bar; after the in~ 
quiry had gone so far, that it could notbe _ 
interrupted; after the house had gone. 
into its disgusting details;.and was. thus 
forced to meet the qiestion, it must come 
to somé decision. It washis anxious hope, 
that. it should do honour to itself: by that 
decision. That no consideration ld 
reconcile it to any line of :condact: that 
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‘and in the country." At all 
events, it. was his resolution not. to 


grace himself,—Into any particular exa~ 
ination of the evidence it was not his in- 


tention to enter. That exatnination had 
indeed been already so ably and lumin- 
‘eusly preseited to the house: by his right 
hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 

wer; whose ability every one who heard 


im must admire, as to render it unneces-. 


sey for him to follew in the same track. 
_ Whatever difference of opinion might ex- 


jat.as'te the justice of his conclusions, it 


* 


. 


he stated the evi- 
ence wi irmess, : h the impres- 
gions. made upon his mind 


were quite opposite to those which he and 
several other n entertained. ‘The 
evidence applicable to the main points of 


the case had, also, been vety ably..and 
-| it carefully so much as was credible and 
applicable to the question at issue. This 
was the rule of a courtof law; where 


powerfully urged: by another hon. gent. 
on the other. _ (Mr... Whitbread). 
Therefore he felt it umnecessaty for him 

to detain the house by any analysis of this 
natute.. He should confine himself to the 
neral results, and the particular grounds 

’ of the belief which produced the proposi- 


tion hé was ‘about to submit.—At the out-. 


-_ this discussion, he could not ‘belp 
ap 
- ed to be held, thatthe house should shut 


‘its. eyes against:any sort of defence. For. 
himself, he would that he: did net - 
think that-an entire defence had or could 


be made oat for the object of the accusa- 
tion; but yet when the house assumed. a 
judicial character, it was fair to let in any 
defence that might be offered. His opi- 
hiohs as to the propriety of the house as- 
suming such a character at.all were well 


known.. His wish at7all times was, that | 


they should studiously avoid acting: m 
such: @ character. For he could fairly 
say; that whenever they had acted in that 
capacity, they had-seldom done themselves 
the case onder discussion, 
/however 
and acting.as judges, the accusation and 
the defence were to be fairly and fully 


_ weighed ftom the evidence ‘before them, 


from: that ‘evidence ‘the house -was 


bound to decide: Uponthe nature of that 


evidente, he hail beard many extraordi- 


nary doctrines, He was particularly sur- 
ised to hear it:seridusty ‘laid downy 


contradicted by: others, that :it therefore 


followed they “were! entitled to no-atten- 


proving of the doctrine, which seem-. 


they had decided differently, 


se some of ‘the witnesses had in some | 
themselves,:or were 


— nature? He real 
m. friend, the Chancellor of ‘the Ex 


because certain witnesses were exceptionaa 


testimony should be blotted out altogether, 
Was that the rule in any court of Jaw or 


falsehoods, that 


ble in some parts of their testimony, that 


from considering and discriminating the — 
parts of a witness’s testimony, which was. __. 
credible, and the parts which wereofanop- 


thistight 


quer, quite erroneous in his argument, that 


elsewhere ? was it in fact-arule in either, 
our public or private affairs? Did it fols 
low, or was it an opinion any whereens 
tertained, that because a person telismany _ 
person tells ‘no traths? 
No: such. arale should not influence the 
house, whose duty it was to examine the | ~ 


whole of the evidence, and to extract from : 


witness was ever thrown aside, however 


spects his testimony. might be, ifin any 
respect 


ing circumstances. Applying this prin: 
of credit due to each, and :how that 


witnesses to whom his right hon. friend 


Clarke) did 
tle'‘regard for trath. In fact, he hardly 


that wag to be thought of the docu- 
“Note, he would not say so miraculously, 


in so ex 
and: 


mary a ‘manner pre 


that ‘there was not a word of trat 


prevaricating or contradictory in some - 


jt bore internal evidence oftcres 
dibility, ot was supported by corroborat= 


ciple to the examination of the evidence — 
before the.house, every gentleman most 
be enabled to form.an opirtion asto'the'des 


credit should operate upon his judgment; 
‘jn the decision he was come'to ‘upon the ~ 
whole of the case. With regard to the © 


would-apply his rule of exclusion, he was 
free to confesss that the} principal (Mrs; 
to him to have very lit- 


ever saw a person to whom truth and 
falschood were so indifferent (a cry of © 

‘hear, hear, from the: Treasury ‘Bench)— 
but yet, were not many material parts 
‘of this woman’s evidence corroborated 
by other and indisputable testimony ?— 


ments so unexpectedly found; of thé ~ : 
as ‘applied to sacha thing, bat a > 


to the ‘house ?- After such 
discoveries and corroborations, did it folk 
low from Mrs. Clarke’s contrati€tions- of 
herself, or her contradictions: by yor 
in her 
evidence? There were thén four princis 
ints in which he thought this 


ei: decide from any part of their evidence; J 
What! was the house to be precldded : 
che- 
=: 
A 
bib 
testi trover bly estas 


and the first wasby the’ evidetice | 
OF Miss The attempts to 
invalidate is ‘girl’? testimony; were, ‘he 


gnust confess, not at all convincing ‘to his 


mind. -As'to the chief groand of impeach~ 
“ment, namely, her connection with’ this” 
_ woman, that was so natotally and’ satis- 
fdctorily accounted for by her relationship, 


that the objection ‘to her evidénce’ was | 


entitled to no weight whatever.’ There 
were some points on which her refusal ‘to 
‘answer, or her evasion; ‘might appear to 


egieuse some question as to her’credit, but 


it‘could not be said 'to invalidate ‘her tes- 
 timony: Irideed, there ‘was interfal: 
evidence in the thing itself to which this 
-witness’s evidence ‘applied, which: rén- 
‘ dered it irresistibly stro After re- 
‘peating the words mentioned by this wit- 
ness, and reflecting upon their character, 
from comparison “with the 


‘any man feel it difficult not to’believe that 
the conversation referred to did’ actually 
take places ‘From: this loose conversation 
indeed, it’ was fairly to be inferred, 43 his 
right hon. friend near him (Mt. Bathirrst) 


had stated, that’ the Duke must ‘have | 


‘tertained a suspicion of Mrs. Clarke’s im- 
t meddling in military transactions. 
he would farther ‘than ‘his’ ri 
‘hon. friend, and say, that it watrante 
belief that there was between the Duke’ of 
_ York and Mts: Clarke 4 constant and: un- 
‘reserved intercourse and communication 
Upon military subjects.” was asked, 


howit that this was the ‘solitary 


Taylor heard the Duke’ of 

York ever to Mrs. Clatke upon 
matters ? and this-question ‘was 

discredit this Findeed they seemed 

tovargue that such ‘a ¢ireumstance tendéd | 

t@ produce that effect, Now, in judg. | 
: it must have directly opposite | 
jy It is said, or at least insinuated, 

ws Taylor, as the. connettion of 

Clarke, cate ‘béfore® the’ Commitee | 
_ the “member of that 
of course’ she ‘could not "be nitich ‘under | 
the restraintof trath.’ But, that were 


really’ ‘the’ case, that she Was "capable ‘of | 
jt * not: probable | 


i thing, 
have’ 
her ? ‘There frequerit 
portuilities in the case rn and 
exchange ; it ‘would have 
greet itmportance ‘to 

Von, XIII. 


that 


ork’s own Letter, would ‘not’ | 


disposed’ to | jects, 


t the 

his toa servant,’ to ge 

after 'teffing ‘his 'toyal: 
how she obtained it. Upon sich 

-casion ‘as ‘this,’ ‘had ‘Miss’ Taylor’ 


of no. veracity, h ed woul 
have: been ‘4° clumsy ‘contrivatice to 


duce so ‘many witriestes ‘abotit’ sen dng, 
‘a hote throagh ‘town: to We ‘exthange 
when the object could have’ been ‘at’ 
settled by Miss Taylor’s evidénte, ‘ha 
she been of thé 
which some ‘getitlemen- ‘woul 

And ‘hete ‘he Would’ask any at 
that house, or a 
out of it, whether; if this 
exchange ‘of 


Fit ?-Now, as to’ the 

mysterious Note, he observé,” 

instance, ‘this to him 

the most unsatisfactory thin pu 

pose ‘that could be! imag Wut : 

gard to the’ similatity 

‘that Was so’ difficult to’be ascertained, 

appeared from the as ‘must 

t | known ‘from every man’s experietice, that 

he’ should upon 

there was ‘a substantive internal evideticé: 

_connectéd® with this ‘note, extladed 

the suspicion of forgery, 

it was stated, witha view 

Totiyn. if that was really’ the os, 

| was th é ‘sort’ of note’ 

sent? Here was a woman Ww 

as to the theans of accomp 
and capable if’ 's 

wished to forge!a’ tidte forthe purpose’ ‘oF 

| imposing on Tonyn, ‘of 

money he ed’ his 


by impressin upoit hié mitid't 


hing ‘her 6 


influence whi 
was the kind was 
have written, order to Bre ce’ that 
fect ? Why, somethin 
ole you! 

| from: subscribing t 

matt who’ did 

his’ toyal highness ‘writ 


the house 


| 


than of ‘Sense! 


f | 
a labrication, some sucti direct” evidence a 
as he had thentionéd would not have been 
| 4 
- 
4 


aye: And. it had the 


was scarcely possible to 
mysterious:note,. however, 


taken by Sandon, (who, ‘however: ob-, | 
Jegtionable in other respects, . was not to, 


be, on to, ‘To.. | nat 


suading that o cer from. wit drawing | 
Mmoney,.which money. Mrs.. Clarke, 
rwards, received 
at this promotion -h on.in. the 


way was: doubt, i in, | 
‘before. the house, But it was. not, t 


fore, clear, that, the of York.did. not, | 
derive any pecuniary advantage upon such. 
Although it might in- 
ed, be an operative motive:on the Duke’s 
mind..in_ the. grant of promotions, there 
‘was nothing in the evidence. to negative. 
e, idea that he had a knowledge of Mrs..| 
larke’s s receiving a- compliment upon 
ant, of . particular promotions:— 
the contrar, there was much that 
ved to cast doubt and hesitation, upon 
point, . particolarly with-. regard to 
rench’s Levy, the circumstances of suspi- 
on.connected with which were. irtesisti- 


bly strong, although they did not involve | 


any thing to sustain. the charge of peisonal 
_ Sorruption or participation of profit on the 
part of the person accused. In fact, there 
Were some. parts of the. case before. the 
‘from: which. it. was. impossible. not 
to suspect that, the Duke. of York, had, at 


doct.of Mrs. Ciarke... This was too.mani- 


his own letters, to be successfully, 


ed. for a moment... His right, hon; 
friend, the Chancellor. of the Excbequer, 
d, no doubt evinced a great deal of in, 
uty. in his, endeavour to proye.that 
ike’s allusion to was 
nothing more than a mere apy to in 
upon. tilitary subject, whi the Duke 


have given to: any person 


20 seriously discreditable to 
him in, public ‘opinion. But. could. | 


of i ingenuity have effect. 


t of any. impartial: man 
letters alluded 1 


/ materially engaged the mind of his royal; 
was Tike 
‘that. woman? It was just as possible: to, 


‘ness upon.crossing the street, or goi 
‘from the, Horse ‘Guards. to Gloucesters: 


at the Duke of York had never’ had ang 
communication with Mrs. Clarke. 


general. conceptions of human natures; 


ments, to. believe that, such commanicay, 


taken place.—Having stated the promi: 


wished itto come, he thought it nécessar 


ally, which. would warrant ‘the house in; 


‘taking any farther criminal proceedingsbes 
cause no personal corruption appeared to 
attach to the accused... The assurance of, 
this.fact must. be a squrce of peculiarcom=, 
fort to the. parental feelings of the.sove-; 
in reign-when he should be: assured thatthe 
having been made,,it proved tobe 


unded, and. that assurance . would) 


ith  form.a:part of his Address. ‘Bot with that. 


he meant to. connect some points upon. 
which. he thought, it-abpolutely impossible; 


any she in one or two: of them, 


Was: doubt: the: 
|influence after the reading of these letters}, 
Could his right hon. friend himself (cons; 
robabilities) suppose fromthe; 
‘the connection subsisting 
OF Duke of York and Mrs. Clarkes, 
: from the description of feeling which 
‘letters betrayed, that: any subject whieh; _ 


military. subjects, stated--only what he 
believed to be trueand only the Duke 
of York himself might have believed also, | 
considering the fallibility of humanmemoy 
ty. But it. was. against. the reasonable: 
‘presumptions, of probability,. against. the; 


‘tions,had not frequently and unreservedly, 


at.| nent points. in the evidence whith; he; 
t, some general. knowledge. of ‘the con-- deemed material for the consideration, of ons 
the-house, upon the decision to which he,’ 


‘to.add, that he saw nothing, judicie, 


togive a notwithstanding theine, 

ious. display of his right-hon. friend.” 
gent. entered intoanexaminay, 
tionof the letters found in-the custody; of 
| capt. Sandon, and which Mrs.Clarke never, 
ould have.expected to see upon, 


that they: might be burneds 
these letters he observed, that, 

a. very. extrac rdinary inference was. atv 


kely to be concealed from, 
believe such a thing, as that 


place, totally -lost sight of that business; 
which must have. so much occupied hig,.\ 
attention.’ No-doubt the hon’and learned; 

ent..who madea statement to the 


against obvious inferences from evidence! 
‘in the allegations. of. unguestionable docu- 
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 O¥iginally induced this foolish ambitio 
eg to preach befor 
ials to such 
monials to suc 
th at influence 
; of th: 


He: trusted 


etter in which Sandon is requested. not:to 
qter her box at theplay, not however be- | 
cause the Duke: was: to be there, no, but 
“he was to be acc ied by 
Greenwood; who might speak ill of’ San- 
don.’ From this letter an inference was 
to be-drawn, most singularly in- 
deed,-that: Mrs, Clarke was anxious to con- 
¢¢al her military: transactions from: the 
Duke of York. » But; what was the fact? 


Was it not that she, as it appeared in evi- 


desired’ to conceal Sandon 


+ fromthe Duke, but from Greenwood, be- 


tween whom and Mrs. Clarke a'strong j jea- 
 Jousy existed, as well as: between that 
woman and colonel Gordon: To this jea- 
it was owing. that caution was em~- 
“ployed; that measures were always taken 
that any application for promotion by Mrs. 
Clarke should go in the regular way ;, that 


der'to blind Gordon and Greenwood, and 
to avert-the consequences of their jealousy 
orsuspicions.—There .was. artother point 
 jthe case disclosed to the house, which | 
heewas Sorry to see gentlemen 80 anxious 
'. to-overlook and separate from the main 
question. But there was no ‘question; in 
mind, of more importance. That house’ 
was the guardian of the liberty and pro- 
perty-of the people ; but it was the: guar- 
dian of something more, he meant: public 


morality» and. it should take care to dis- 


the important duty which belonged 
tit in this respect. If it kept that duty at 
all-in view, even in the present lax state of 


morals, how was it possible 1o overlook the | -h 


immoral connection which was: 


those transactions; to-let that whi 


had given so much offence to: all: 

which had:produced?so much public 
seandal, escape without reprehension 
_ example? Such conduct in sucha quarter 
our, i over at house. 
“ang trusted it, would. not: he felt that it 
-. ought-not, and therefore he had introduced 


@ Censure uporit, into the Address; he had 
to-propose. 


Under all the circumstances, 
he was. decidedly of opinion, that that house 
would-not do its duty to the country, to its 


sovereign, nor to itself, if it did not ¢om- 


. ‘aunicate its sentiments to his majesty, that 
after what had been. disélosed, the Duke of 


York could not any: longer;. at: this~time, |. 


. remain an useful servant of the public..(A 
loud.cry of .Hear, hear‘). —The Address 
. proposed by his. friend, he 
ferved,.was @ mere; echo of; a Letter, -te-" 


| that of the: country.» the» 
efficial forms: should: be attended: to, in or- | 


extraordinary, and: in’ his mind ina very’ 
exceptio manner: It was the cus- 
tom to say, that the Address of the house 
to any from’ the :throne, was ge- 
| nerally ‘the echo-of the: Speech; but he 
never could it possible ‘to: be 
said, that the Address’ of that house should 
be the ‘echo of a Letter (loud ‘cties”of 
Hear, hear 
might be with» justice’; atid “he. 
never could persuade himself to subscribe 
to such an echo. He hoped: the ‘house 
would manifest an equal unwillingness to 
do so. | -If the house could not only endure 
to receive letter; which-was itseifan*ins 
fringement on its privileges, but could-sab> 
mit to send-an Address ito: his maj 
obedience ‘to that letter, it: must’ be» 
tented to sink’ in its own estimation and 
proceed 
of the house be guided by proper ae 
and spring: from: a puré: source, and the 
country would do justice to its conduct, 
t | while it must retain its own'good opiniom=> 
; pre so decidedly as he did: from his 
ht hon. friend,-in ‘the ‘conclusions to 
which his mind had-come: upon the 
dence, he could ‘admit more than 


friend might be right~» But thatheiwas 
not, so he hoped: dnd 
trusted, for its own credit and character, — 
prove by the decision it pronounced tr 
this im question. Mr.-Bankes 
concl 
upon. the: Amendment of the 
ent. (Mr: Bathurst), © 
ee That an humble Address be 


information has been communicated to this 
house, of various corrupt and 
abuses having prevailed in iof 
Comniissions and Peomnotionb i in. re majes~ 
s Land Forces, into which this house:lias 
ligently. examined ; and’ that ‘wefeel 
ourselves obliged to ‘sequaint his majesty 
that the result of our inquiries into the 
truth of these transactions, by the exami+ 
nation as well of oralAvidence as of vari- 
| ous documents, has:convinced us that suck 
Corrupt practices and abuses have’ vam 

tionably ,existed.—To: assure is 


that it ish satisfa to 
his highness, the Com-~ 


fen n 
pots in Chief, with personal corruption 
or participation in. arly profits derived 
_ through undye: means ; 
| readily do,justice to the re 

‘business is: 


that it was barely possible his right-hon. | 


d. with’ proposing’as an'Amend+ 


to his majesty, to state to his majesty).that— 


In-this case, however, it 


ag 

* 

‘ 
“ 
¥ 
x 

\ 

td 

; 

| 
| 

sie 


to his majesty, 


presiimed ithatabuses:so various and 


long: continued, could. have: prevailed 


hands.—+To to his majesty thatthe 


which have been disclosed during 
of this examination, have ‘un- 


yeiled ex- | 
. ample:to public 


morals, and highly 

to the:canse.of whi 
is majesty 
this to have a 


effect upon those main. sof social 
and avell regulated ‘which ‘it 


Prot 


bas‘been his majesty’s uniform care to-sup- 


rtiand, strengthen hiscounsels, and'to 
his: 

ast speaker, appeared to him 
te: be one of ‘the Senco 
he ‘ever recollected. since ‘had th 
hénour seat:inthat house... He felt 
confidence that the house 
would come to @just.and’ ¢dnscientious 
decision: on’ this subject, which was one 


of:ithe most im that’ had: fallen 


mory.: 
who; in their capacity: of magistrates, must 


have iknow- | 

the iprinciples of | 
and upon these pr 

only ‘thet they could:decide ‘the 


of bee the evidence: they hadheard | 
vtheir ‘Fhat' :house. he would: ‘al- 


the represdntutive body: | 


the: émpite:; and though 'there might 


beseccasions. ite-might be: 


ipro= | 
defer “to yet he 


cher the iprinciples of 
justice to ery: ‘He: fete! | 
ultimate decision 


the house: would: bes 


ito the 
lic.-There: were: two -questions ‘be- | 
sthe : bouse. ‘Phe: ifirstiwas, Whether 


| fore the house. The Address moved 
| the hon. -gent..(Mr. Wardle) related: to 
the: juestion 5 the Amendment: prox 


and. by: 


that the distinction | 


ther, 


Feet, and was. therefore liable to. censure, 
‘Phese -two: in-his opinion, em+ 
 braced'the of the proceedings. bes 


Amendment. proposed to lay aside, 
‘any vote of an Address, but to come tp 
certain Resolutions on’ the. most. ‘material 


Resobuti 

original This, ‘he 
would: be the effect of it; for th 
second Amendment and original: 
appeared to. be different:in some points; 

as ‘he would be able to show: 

He would: 


tion of embarrassing the. proceedings of 
the house, by rendering: difficult :and 


tion, he certainly could not have 


than that which he; had 


 tricate and: complicated to: the last ‘de~ 
| gree. He'was satisfied his object rather 
| was to simp 
that the Amendment he: 
have ‘that effect; yet he'would: 

that: asthe “hon: objected to certain 
words ‘in’ the last’ of the second 
Resolution, might. have Jbeen: ‘amore 
eligible thon, gent. to ‘have 


| waited ‘until second Resolution'was 
under ‘the ‘immediate. discussion of ‘the | 


house. Instead. of: the ‘house.’ having’ to 
decide_upon the origin 
‘Address; they would.-have: to de 
| tefmine between Amendments 


e'briefl y:adverted to ‘the 
had: heard-at their-bar: appeared 


intricate; butif he had any such. inten« ce 
tter calculated to‘attain 


just submitted to the ‘house. . It 


lify;: but ‘he- ‘did not: thinle 


sted the indulgence: lofthe house, - 
evidence 


the salutary ‘regula | implicated in these 
: which have been introdtced by his | ¢ tion or. connivance. 
| some of which are caleu- 
prevent sach practices: have 4 
under our review, wei are 
‘ebiliged 40'express our opinion that such | 
could seareely. have prevailed-to | 
hich they have been proved | or: critninal, participation, there. was nob - . 
fy and-y 
whether the'command »of; the:an 
‘can with propriety be contineed; or ought 
solutions proposed; indeed, to:come.to:a 
distinct vote on the subject... The object 
of the second Amendment (that proposed 
by Mr. Bankes) was to set-aside the pro: . | 


~ 


curred - im the interval’ between the be- 


was the’ chief: 
charges. that~were: preferred. Now,’ for 
himself, he wouldsay; that he would: give 
whatever to the testimony of 


~ She hadthe str 
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the Dake of York for about two years.and 


ness, that during: that: time 

had engaged in a an: ex- 
-aystem- of corruption relating to 
ions in the arm y, and other appoint- 


“Towards the the end of 


1808, his royal highness found reason to 


this woman, and it was deeply 
retted that he had not come to 
-much sooner, These cor- 


transactions must: therefore -have-oc- 


ginning-of 1604 and the period when she 
It ed also from the. 


appear 
oe evidence, that his royal highness had a 


affection for this'unfortanate woman, 


and that he placed: unlimited’ confidence 


‘im testimony ofthis woman. 
of: the different | 


Mrs, Clarke, as affectin ng the Di of Y:, ex- 
_ cept-where it'was' co rated - by: others. 
est motives for endeavour- 
fm ‘to-destroy ‘the character of the Duke. 
‘Wounded the fallen and’ embar- 


passed’ state’ in: which re 


testin 
seem,: from‘ her : 
seduced ‘from her husband. 


Foyal’hi 
| edwith Mr. (orhe: 


but. have made: 


‘and that fixed hates which, when it ‘onee 
took ‘root in a female breast, was‘hardly to 
be:satiated; urged her: on and produced 


‘those various: contradictions in. her 
not possible, that: 


+ man, who was 
not unaccountably iced by some- 
thing extraordinary in the-mannet-or ha- 
bits of ‘that woman, would believe what 
she said, if it'was uncorroborated by-other 
. There was one circumstance 
in this-evidence, not hitherto adverted to: 
presentation, 

who had 


hness. Her-whole life, as 
came within: their knowledge, was a di. 
Fect-contradiction to'that'statement. The 
Doke of York- found her as he had ‘eft ‘her. 
The fact-was, that she had previously liv- 
Brea with with her) 
became’a | 
bankrops, d from ‘whose: came; | 

arm 

ng, ‘tothe Duke ‘of York. ‘In‘ 
school, a woman of ‘her’ talents could not 
proficiency ‘in-that 


that ‘she'was a married 


an army 


‘whielt-she sodexterously and-suc- 


his royal highness.” A 


‘practised,’ ‘while ‘under the: 


mg” 
‘wes not until some: 


nection with Sanden and Fi 


[ese 
after the establishment at “place 
was set up, when ‘she discovered: that the | 
allowance: was not sufficient to maintain 
it, that she felt herself under the necessity 
of taking-up this system: But'let gentle- 
men examine the Minutes, and'there they 
would find it in evidence that the proposal 
for French’s 
Feb. 1804, betore the ‘establishment : ‘at 
Gloucester-place was set: up,or just'as 
had commenced. In <fact, she 
ee her knowledge in-practice, before, by 
own-account, she became‘in the least 
embarrassed: Was he not justified in'sa 
ing that this woman: came’ out-of Mr 
Ogilvie’s hands, well:acquamted’ with ail 
the mysteriesof military services? When 
Mrs. Clarkewas:asked on-her examination, 
what could induce her to adopt: this sys- 
tem of in military. promotions, 
she replied, her distresses, occasioned: 
finding that her allowance was'not suffici- — 
ent to defray the expence. Let:the house 
consider little. beerstated - 
By ‘Mrs. Clarke:herself, that no proceedi 
theisort ‘to which he had alladed, 
place until some months, ‘he believed half. 
a year, after she had got to Gloucester- 
place.. The establishment-of Gloucester- 
ce commenced about Jan. 1804. ' Now 
if was tobe: observed; that ‘the: first: pro~ 
posal made by col.' French to raise‘a levy, 
was.dated the 1st of Feb..1604. (He was 
fully satisfied that Mrs. Clarke was'ac- 
quainted: with col. French and capt. San- . 
don; during her’ connection’ with Mr. 
Col. French's were 
d‘in April 1804. 
erefore, that the statement 
Mrs, Clarke, that her: having meddled, 
with military transactions, was: attributa~ 
ble‘to: ‘her distresses, could. be true ; ‘for i¢ 


was.evident, that she mast have: been ne- 


with col. French 

Feb. and‘ March-1804, it ‘was 
not in the least credible, 
tresses could have: commenced at that! 
early period. ‘This: 
be acomplete contradiction of one of the 
most material ‘points of ‘Mrs. Clarke’sevi- 
dence, and ‘to shake the supersteucture 


which she had. endeavoured ‘to build on 


her falshood. It was proved, by her: cons 
, that the 

her distress was invented to bol- 
ster up that fact... With 
she’ said on the:sabject of French’s Levy; 
the hon. gerit. who last‘said itwas' 
strongly‘ corrobo by. theterms of 


time’ the ‘of Miss” 


made'on the Istof 


to-lim te 


to what 


ery 
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: 
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MBaylore- Now, with tegatd :to:Miai 
Jor, he had:a very strong suspicion on his 
mind whether any credit was due to her 


evidence. That part of her evidence wish 


Mrs.*Favery, 


nary... She admitted that she knew Mrs. 


_, KFavery, but that. she-never: recollected | 


whether..she ever went by: the name of 


‘Farquhar... It:was.impossrble she. could 

have.- fo 

. with her tenaciousness of. memory: 

collecting, verbatim almost, a conversation 


such circumstance ; ‘or, 
» how were to reconcile: it 
in 


_ which had taken place so many years be- 


fore, when: this stro: 


circumstance in her 
was coupled with the fact of her 
-an; old and. intimate friend of sach 
woman-as Mrs: Clarke He. 
‘confidently put. it.to the. house whether, 
as to the; issue, of 
or; not. having occurred, they could 
the Duke guilty either of personal corrup- | W 
criminal connivance upon: such 
evidence. He at. the same time admitted 


_ the great probability of the Duke having. 


occasionally conversed with this woman 
on.military matters. | She had-evidently a 


"great share of his confidence, and it was 


time. mach: engrossed his thoug 


and it was therefore not unlik 


natural to suppose that.in'a connection 
‘so tender a nature,, the 
in the ‘most innocent manner, referred to 
such military business as at any ge 
; - that he. was displeased with “the. 
manner in which col. French’s levy went 
that 
in.a momentary. effusion of anger, he had 
expressed himself indignantly . against 


French, and-that the expressions ‘he then 


coloure 
Tuption. Mics Taylor might, perhaps, be 


; as deposed to. 
‘ did not warrant the construction, that the | 


not only. would he. say that. no corruption: 
‘was but he denied. that there. 


used might be — length of time. so 
bear upon a charge of cor- 
incapable of submitting to be instrumental 
to this, but. it; was still’ to! be recollected. 
that she was. in and. close intimacy: 
with Mrs. Clarke, and. that Mrs.. Clarke 
had served her.. As for Mrs.,Clarke, he 
believed her capable not only of applying 
falsely such: a conversation, but of en- 
grafting it, upon the false foundation of a 
malicious char 99 Bot taking the words 
Miss Taylor, still they 


Duke of York..had .any.. personal know. | 
-Tedge of the criminal transactions 
between Mrs. Clarke and col, French; but 


~ 


nto: him: :not,alittle extraordi- | tho 
women of :ber abandoned nature would 


York: guilty of .criminal connivaticé; for 


col. French, for the raising thislevy; 
ugh there could be no doubt: that-a 


not hesitate to charge the Duke’as‘a par. 
ticipator inher ‘own guilt; like: another, 


and to. destroy. It was not possible to say: 
» she would not; attempt to 

the house would know well to what. limit. 

‘they would believe: her.—The charge re- 


ready so ably ‘bandied, that, he should not, 
trouble the house with a ition of the 
arguments which 


only circumstance that connected it: with 


found in Sandon’s possession. But it 


note - was. written -by his 


that it related,.as :charged 


had. been, for 
par of defra 


that she seized on every thing within her 
reach, with of a harpy.- 
had been prov: 

facility in the. 
The. character: of her own. hand-writit 
had some resemblance to that of his.royal: 


whose business it was to detect- for 
and in which they shewed themselves very: 
clever and_intelligent, had. doubtsas to,the: 


of ie 
of carefully.examining Mrs. Clarke’s:lets 
ters, wo peealge, that they contained 
a basis for a facility. of imitating: Dake’s 
hand; and there were two short.-notes 


she mi 
counterfeit Duke’s writing. 


It was,to. procure for her..the:epeedy pay~ 


was withont a date, and: the 


had:been: proved that the» Duke Duke of 
knew: of Clarke’s receiving: mo 


todo; -bat: 


cole 


ybeensoably 
put.—-W ith respect to Tonyn’s caséythe: 


the Duke of York was the Note which had ‘a 
the face of ‘it, 
ther 


highness or not... So much doubt, indeed; 
had he. about it, that he could not'recon- 
cile his mind to believe that it was,:and 
»to aeriminal 
transaction. He- rather believed thatvit 
by: Mrs, Clarke forthe 
rauding Tonya, through the: - 
ium .of her agent Sandon....No,one. 
considered. the abandoned character, 
of this woman could hesitate to,believe 


highness the Duke of York. Many gentlee 
men, well acquainted with various hands, =~” 
geries; 


Note being the hand-writing of the Duke. 
, any member, whotook the trouble 


his royal higtiness, in particular, which A 
ight make use. of as autographs 


Clarke. had an interest in forging thisnote.. 
ment of 500/. But whether: the note, was. : : 


not, it was of such a- vague.de- 
tion that it could 
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Tonyn, a’ name-by no means 
 gommon,. might refer to some ‘other: in- 
dividual of that name. In an ingdiry, the: 
"tendency of which was: to inflict ‘such a 


of. which not completely: 
established. 


geyere punishment that pr it. 
was most essential that not: any docu-: 


evidence should be admitted, the 


On Carter’s case he would 
say but little, as any: imputation against 


his royal: highness: on the ‘subject. of bis 


sides of the house., Th 
to ‘suppose, that the: Duke ‘knew ‘he 


otion seemed to be given up by all 
re Was great rea- 


of captain Suiton;, and: it. is 
~ possible that-he might have attended: his 


But his royal highness had shewn, | 
that he-had always been very anxious’ 


1) about the character of the:army, and that 


he was careful that.no improper persons 


_. chief and first objects of his care, when 
he took the command of the army; the 


_ character of which. was far different now 


- @ moment on. it, 


from what it was when he was put’ at the 
head, of it.—With regard to Shaw’s ap- 
pointment, he should not detain the house 

There was..no irregu- 
larity in any instance: relating to. it. He 


"wis placed on the half-pay asa matter of 
course. - The pencilled note, so much in- 


sisted on, did not retard his appointment 


fora moment, “It did: not: appear, from’ 


the docunients:in colonel Gordon’s office, 
that any letter had been ever written,. of 
which the presumed rejection of his pro-: 
posal was the basis.—The next. case was 


“that of Dowler; and here he must say 


testimony of this. man.| For 


there' was no credit whatever: due: to the 
rs he had 


_ been'the favourite paramour of Mrs, Clarke, 


heshould-have 


ig before she came to live with the Duke. 
had expended considerable sums ‘on 
her,.and nothing was more likely than that 
recourse to this strata<; 
get 1,000/. out of old Mr. Dowler;: 
the purpose. of expending it on this 


woman, was proved that they were. in 
the habit of drawing bills. on each other, 
‘and-one of. these, to the amount of: 3001. 


was discounted. at. Parker’s, and remained: 
unpaid :to this day. There: was .no doubt 


_on_ his mind,that;the application in favour: 


of Dowler. came from sir Brook. Watson. 


It ap from. the ndence with 


Treasury, that three out) of the five 


assistant commissaries for which he ap- 


had been recommended: by bim. 


presumption: : was corroborated by 


Brook Watson. 

specting the criminal part: of the trans-— 
action. If the Duke’ wished to’ make a 
of ensigncies and cornetcies’every year at’ 


to account? The sale of these «commis-° 
sions might have produced him thousands, 
if he was base and mean enough to endea-’ 


of disposing of them. 


posed then, that he would: employ this, 


; a very reasonable ‘price, consider-: 


time. _ It did not, in fact; cost as muchas: 
other levies that were at the same time on 


juestion. The question was, supposing’ 
the: Duke guilty of the 


be taken? The Address | 

undefined; it asserted nothing, and: he’ 
trusted the house: would not agree to it.” 
If the Duke. of York was criminal, why’ 
not send him :to ‘trial at once ?, Why not: 


crimes.and misdemeanors? If he wasfound 


not go too far» wou 
both ‘houses ‘of 


ought to sit upon the throne. This was: 
the constitutional: law of the land. Ie: 
was the penalty of apostatizing from the: 
established religion of the«state. Th 
brilliancy of the crown would: be tarnish- 
‘ed, the ermine that decorated ‘the 
‘robes would: be sullied, if a prince so dis-: 


them.. Itwas.impossible that a prince; con-! 
face. . These would be consequences: 


_of acceding to this address.. With respect: 
to the undue influence said to be exerted. 


ler himself; for in his 


They would have taken place without the 


4 


profit of his patronage,had‘henot handreds) 
his disposal which he might/have turned 


_vour to derive ‘advantage fromthe power. 
as itto’be 
woman in this abominable fraffic for the: 
‘sake of a few, hundreds? He would say’ 
one: word more respecting French’s levy.’ 
‘The expence of it did not exceed 414, per’ 


ing the difficulty of obtaming men at that; 
foot.—He would now examine the second) — 


transaction, what was thie to, 
t every thing: 


impeach ‘him: before ‘his: peers of 


graced should ever be destmed to wear 


victed of such practices, could sit upright: 
upon his throne, or in thiet 
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‘with an‘hon. member ofthe house (Alder-) 
man Combe); he said that he was persuaded” 
‘he obtained his appointment through sir) 
e shoald say no more 


ilty by that tribunal, parliament codld == 
not. go [a be the duty of. 
parliament to bring inva: 
Bill for his‘exclusion from the throne. He: 
had no hesitation in saying, that; if-He: ->: 
was guilty~ of these» practices, he never’ 


the Commander in Chief, 
tent to which it was exercised, he thought: 
that on afair examination of the evidence 
it would appear that not one:of these pro- 
motions. were in themselves. improper. 
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royal 


‘public service them. But his hon.’ 


Clavering’s application ?. It wasvery:na-: 
tural a lady and a gentleman 
living together. on the terms these did,’ 

such’ a communication take place 
without any corrupt view whatever. Mrs. 
Clarke said at the bar that she’ had be- 

tween 50 and 60 letters of the Dake ‘of, 

‘York, and yet this was the ‘only instance 

their correspondence relating to mili- 

therefore, the hon. member should assert,. 
that it was clear that the: Duke of York 
in constant habits ‘of communicating 
with Mrs. Clarke on military mattérs;’ 
when there was only one 
in which it appeared to have taken place ;: 
if there’ were any other ‘instances, : the 
house might be assured that either Mrs. 


Clarke, orthe | 
ighness, 


the charges against his royal 
would nothave neglected to avail them- 
selves of such documents. As to Der. 
_ Q’Meara,.it:wasto be lamented that the 
Duke, on such a recommendation, should: 
use.of the expression that he did respect-: 
Ing: him. “No. such connection : should: 
have existed.—He must again’ recur: to: 
note. ._He'could not consider it: 
cting'the Duke: in'the: smallest de-. 
—In his opinion, there was. no proof 
re: the house that could: warrant it! to 
inflict so heavy punishment upon his 


might, in its. wisdom, determine to pass on: 
him. = object of the Address:as' well 


Amendment seemed:to-be to remove: 


the Duke from the command:ofithe army. 
Ifthe brought the: ity of 
ein 

ng. the interests, the discipline, and the’ 


i 
felings of the army. Much had: been 
‘said of the danger of’ placing »the princes 


at the head of any éstablishments, on ac-:| 


gount of their:not being responsible. » But’ 


leok at the military history of the country, | 


and it would be found that the army never, 
. ‘was in such 


the casein William, who. 


say that the - 


called 
neglect 
corruption of which: he was accused js 
In «the four transactions: which were. 
brought forward, there was not, he would == [ 
contend, the smallest proof of personal. .f 
corruption, or corrupt 
‘so absolved; he to be removed: from 
his command, and loaded with*indignity; 
because a’: popular cry had been induw 
against him? Was 
coming: the dignity of that house, 
mean and slavish deference to this popular 
cry; to adopt Resolution proposed? 


triously: rai 


ness as his removal -from the | 
command of the army, whatevercensure it’ 


ah (Address, ‘as he? un-:| wi 
y not, hé should still extreme- | 
ly deplore.-such & circumstance as: affect- 


‘princes were: at the head of:it. ‘This was' | 


sion, ‘when it was crowned ‘with: eternal: 


lory by the victory of Minden,' 
dered illustrious under the couneilsof 
lord Chatham. In addition these ine 

hei 
Duke-of York; than which there not 
be a better. No’ man would deny thatit: - 
‘was equal to any in’ 
‘country 


stances, there was thearmy formed: by: 


owed to the indefati 
was impossible, therefore, not - to deplore” 
that such a man should be removed’ front 


for it, but certainly 
not so fit as. his: royal highness.—One 
word ould any one! 


twas imputed to him, of ‘the 


participation’; and 


to humour this most inconsiderate and 


just disposition, .citculated with a rapidity) 
i quite ‘inconceivable? 


is; the whole of the: administration ‘ofthe: 

| army: with the assistance of Mr: Braiths 
‘waite. It.was. also the case: 
army was under the command of the Deke; 
of the war ofthe Success _- 


is the: 
gable zeal. 
and application of the Duke of York. 


it, and thatthe command should be'placed 
in or persons, he 
‘would not say, not 


ke was not responsible? 

hat was,he now? Was henotnowin 
fact upon:his trial?) Might he mot be 
pay the perialty ofthe 


..” nothing improper or detrimental: to: th 
as it from: the letter respecting. gen. 
| was naigral thatthe people should:com 
plain occasions, and it was 
fitting ‘that the heuse should sympathive 
th them ;~ but. this was a humour ‘that 
snot always’ to be indulged."The 
ople ‘were never long in discovering 
heir’ etrors, and experience proved; ‘that 
those who were the means of involving. | 
or continuing them in ‘the 
Let the house speak-out manfylly, 
if it: was mot: prepared’ to resist this Ad~ - 
dress, to remove thé Duke of York from’ 
the: comniand of the army, as wells the 
popular cry; which, by ‘what fell from 


gilent vote; I 
ground upon. which my judgment has 
their time. It will be-enough for my .pur- 
spoint of view, Without feeling myself called 


“getail of all the evidence, I cannot con- 


-yarice, as the: charge of corruption. I 
‘ cannot concur »with them, becausé the re- 
_ moval of b. r. h. fromthe important office, 


a dresses. It is admitted, that h, r. bh. can- 
not be convicted of corruption or corrupt 


is not entitled to credit as to a 


tive for concealing the truth..-I think she | 


BS passages in the evidence ; I will first. refer 
gontradictedby Mr. Knight. In speaking 


‘mean to advert to the conversation which 


a ‘passed, may be thought to account for some 


teyour bar, and in which you will fird-there, 
* “Mr. Knight’s account.of that conversation 


~ “Have you-seen, Mrs. within the. last 
‘month, and how it happen that you 


a: ‘beg. that I would come to. her, about a 
fmonth 


concur with them, because 


evidence of Mrs. C. Upon 


wholly incredible. The house will: 


this:most,.important occasion, to- give a 
am anxious to state the 


formed, but I can ‘assure the house 
that ‘I shall occupy but.a small portion of 


pose: to consider the subject in a general 


upon to enter into a particular or minute 


eur with either,of the two addresses origi- 
nally submitted. to the house. I cannot 

‘not 
contain a complete acquittal of h..r. h..as 
well with respect. to the charge of conni- 


which he has so long filled with advanta; 
tothe public, is. one object of both a 


connivance in the transactions which have 
taken place, unless credit be re to the 

the best. view 
Ican take of the subject, I think Mrs. 
circum- 
stance with regard to which it can: be 
fairly imputed tosher, that. she had a mo- 


is not-entitled. to credit, because:we find 
-her contradicted “by, most. unimpeachable 
witnesses, because her testimony ‘is in it- 
self, in some points inconsistent, and con- 
tradictory, and because there are parts of 
her testimony which are in their. own na- 


pardon me if in adverting to these topics 
Jam under the necessity of reading a few 


tothe particular evidence in which she is 
of the testimony of Mr. Knight, I do not 


Mr. Knight states to have passed in 1804, 
‘because the length of time.which has since 


difference between them in that respect. 
But I shall referto the conversation which. 
took place shortly before they’ were called” 


Js positive contradiction between them.’ 


this: 


he question asked of him was, 


“saw her?’ His answer is, She wrote to | 


», to which letter 1 made no 


“reply ; she wrote a second letter, as far 
‘as my recollection serves nre, about 10 
‘days ago. I wentto-her and she asked 


*me the name of the officer who had ex- 
‘ changed with my brother, I told her. She 
‘made a number of complaints of her — - 


‘ having been ill, treated by the D. of Y. 


‘that he had deserted her, and left her in — 
‘debt, I think, about 2,000/. and that she — 
‘was determined unless she could bring 


‘ him to.terms to expose him in the mane 
‘ner. she is. now. to do. 

‘said, that that was her affair, but that 
« I trusted, she would not introduce either 
‘me or my brother, she said, O good God, 


by no. means, it is*not my intention, . 


‘can have nothing to do, with it! that 


passed in the drawing-room, and I took. 
‘ my leave, and heard nothing of her since, 


‘and I was very much surprised to hear 
‘of my name being mentioned in the 


«way in which it has, I was thunderstruck 


‘at its being done without any notice.’ 
Mr. Knight here says, that. Mrs, C. told 
him, that she had been ill-treated by the 


D. of Y., and deserted by him, and teftin . 


debt, and. that if, he did not, pay- those 


debits, she would certainly expose him, ~ 


Now, Sir, upon this subject, Mrs..C. was 


uestioned. in the manner I shall state; - 


she was asked, ‘ Have you not stated that 
‘if h.r. bh. did not come to-your terms you 


would expose him?’ She says;<1teld 


“Mr. William Adam, in a detter, that ifhe 


« did not fulfil his promises andthe Duke’s, 


‘ by paying me the annuity for which Mr.. 
¢ yes jaa the guarantee, and which Mr. 


Adam promised me should be regularly —_- 
and punctually paid me, that Ishouldbe . 


«necessitated to expose h. h.’s letters, 


‘that was all—Have you ‘never said, 
that if h.r. h,did not come to your terms, 
«you would expose. him? _No, never 

‘in my life.— Never to any one?. 


«Never to any one whatever, nor is it© . 


* willing at all in menow, I was very angry ca 


«in that letter, and perhaps Mr. Adam wi 

«produce it, that goes to the worst part 
‘that ever. I said, or acted.—Is-it only 
‘in one letter that you have threatened to 
«expose h.?) Twolhave written’ 
‘ Mr, Adam, that is all to any. one.-—Were 


They 


there threats in beth the letters? : 


« say in those letters that you would expose 
¢h.r.h.? Mr, suppose bas. the 


« letters, and if he is in the house will per- 


«haps, produce them!—Did you ‘accom- 


‘ pany your solicitations by saying that if 


es rR not complied with, you would 


‘are not threats, I-solicited— Did you 


Leach. . Sirs 1 amunwilling upon 
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PART DEBATES; 10; of the of York! 
the Duke?—F'do not recollect 


didf but you had better ask for the 


not 
contradicted by 
witness. . 
‘Tast ni 
the house, stated, that there was no contra- 


Knight, but the hon. 

- ' o¥erlooked the material parts of their evi- 

dente. “Now, Sir, the next’case in which 

he is‘ contradicted unimpeachable 
whi 


tion, Did 


“letters —Did you never ‘make any de- 


claration of that sort-to any other person?” 


_*No,. never.—Did’ you never state to 
any other 


rson, 'that if your terms were 
* not complied with, you would expose the 
* Duke, or use any terms to that effect ? 


«have told you before Idid not.—Are 
you 


uite certain of that? Yes, quite.’ 
‘Mrs. Clarke here, ‘therefore, flatly 
@ most unimpeachable 
jon. gent. whose speech 
made such an impression upon 


diction between Mrs.°Clarke and Mr. 
nt. had certainly 


‘witness, is that in which she is contra- 
dicted by the hon. gent. who has taken 
the lead on ‘this enquiry. Mrs. Clarke 
was asked by the Attorney General on 
‘Wednesday, the first day of her examina- 
‘ you sée col. Wardle ‘yéster- 
day ?” She answers, ‘1 think 


‘ Have you’ any doubt, are’ you not’ cer- 
tain that you saw him yesterday ? 
“*T did not see him ‘yesterday.—Are you 


* certain now, via he did ‘not see him yes- 
"terday ?- I think that I'am, I do not 
think I was at home ‘all day.’ Now,Sir, 


does the fact stand, according to the 
“testimony of the hon. gent. who leads this 


‘énquiry. He states ‘that he called upon 


her on ‘that Tuesday about éleven or 


twelve o’clock in the forenoon, that he 


then went with her, in°her carriage, to the 
.~ jend of the King’s-road, that he called upon 
. ‘her again gbout three o’clock in the after-’ 


‘noon of that day, and staid with her about 


half an hoar, and'that he afterwards saw her, 
in her drawingroom, about nine o’clock that 


evening. Now, Sir, can it be believed that 


Mrs. who had seeri this gentleman three 
. ‘tithes in the’course ‘of that day, could the 


‘very next day have’forgotten that she had 


ever seén' him once.” And it is not, plain, 


‘more especially’ to’ gentlemen who wit- 


the mode in-which she gave-this 
‘ testimony, that after she had first answered 
‘according to the truth, that she had séen, 
“col. Wardle on'that day, she implied from 
“the manner i which th | 

Spéated that there was ‘something wron; 


‘question ‘was 


™m her having so seen ‘him, and’she there- 


‘fore without the Teast hesitation utters a 
‘deliberate falsehood’ Mrs. Clarke is next, 
‘bir, “Gistinetly “contradicted “by the rev. 


No, d 


-Mrs, Clarke is asked, in the. 
“habit of any intimacy with 
© at the fime she lived with Mr. Ellis,’ she 


call upon her at Mr. Ellis’s She 


* wanted her, | believe, a hackney coach. 


{€man fetched het and a youn; lady.’ 


“Mf. Ellis says that Mrs. C. called repeat. 


_puts Mrs. C.’s relationship to 
doubt, but Mrs. C. was ashamed:of it and, 


‘ever. sligh 


multiply 


tions’; and I’have surely now a right to say 


| peachable witnesses. 1 have stated, as the 


after the tinte which I have occupied, upon 
the first point, I need only refer the house 


his arrival from Portugal, once in the 
‘evening, on which she was then examin- 
ed; and once beforé on a Sunday. She 
afterwards on a subsequent day acknow- 


don ; and that she passed that night with 
him at the coffee house in Saint 


have desired to conceal the circumstance 


day is by 


Mr. Ellis, a most respectable witness, with 
whom Mrs.’ Favery lived’ as a ‘servant, 


ts. Favery. 


answers * No.’ She is then asked, « Did you 
answers, ‘ Ido notrecollect that I everdid; | 
«T called to fetch her away once when’ I 


edly upon Mrs. Favery while’ she was in 
his service, that she staid sometimes half - 
an hoiir and sometimes an hour, that her 
visits ‘appeared to him to be very familiar, 
and that from the familiarity which sub- © 


sisted between them he surmised that they - 
were relations. Mrs. Favery’s evidence ~ 
r out of all 


thought fit to deny it, And then without — 
the least hesitation she denied every cir-' 
cuinstance of her intimacy with her, from 
which that relationship might be pres — 
‘sumed. Thus, throughout her evidence, — 
wherever you can find any motive, how- 
, for her concealing the truth, — 
you may be quite ‘certain that falsehood ~ 
will follow. It cannot, sir, be necessary to’ 
‘the instances of these contradic. 


that ‘Mrs. C, is ‘not entitled to credit be, 
she is contradicted by most unim- 
‘second reason for disbelieving her,thather 
‘evidence is in itself in some points incom ~ 


sistent.and contradictory ; upon this head,» 


‘to her evidence as to Mr. Dowler. When -— 
first’examined as to Mt. Dowler, she stated 
that she had seen him only twice sinze 


ledged that she had seen’him also on the 
‘very Thursday. on whith he reached Lon- 
artin’s 
Lane. It is not sarprizing that she should * 
‘of her haying passed that night With him. 
‘But it was not for that purpose necessary — 
to deny that she had ever seen him before. 
‘the Sunday. . And the circumstance’ of 
‘her having seen Mr. Dowler ‘on the 
no means immaterial to the ~~ 
“Case ; for this immediate epportunity of” 
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: different complexion. both to her ti 
to Mr. Dowler’s, Sir, the part of her 


and ayrangement ives a very 


er testimony 


‘testimony which appears to, me. in. its 


own nature so incredible as to. be of it- 


gelf sufficient to destroy all pretension 


her obtaini belief, is her statement 


Y. told her, « that if she was 


clever she need never want money.” Is 
there a.man in this house, or in, the coun- 
try, who cdn believe that the D. of Y. 


We are.not, however, left to, 


could. have debased and lowered his mind 
to such a feeling and such an expression, 
ftom. in- 
ference and presumption that this cannot 


be true; all the facts of the case utterly 


disprove it. If the D. of Y. had been 


_, capable of looking to ‘the profits of 
_ Mrs. C.’s scandalous traffic for defraying 


the expences of the establishment .ia 
Gloucester Place, is it possible that your 


_. inquiry should have been-confined to four 


instances of such contracts. . Your table 


would have groaned under them, and you 


‘would have had, not four, but 400 or 4,000 


instances. Sir, having thus stated my. rea- 
sons for thinking that Mrs: C. is a witness 
who cannot be believed when any motive 
can.be fairly imputed to her for conceal- 


jg the truth, it remains to be considered , 
. whether you can trace any motive which 


isto affect her testimony with regard to 


. the D. of Y.. And here, sir, we are‘ not 


left to inference or :conjecture, the con- 


versation with Knight, and the letters | 


to Mr. Adam, prove, beyond a possibility 


' of doubt the malice 


_. dieve her. in thdse instances where 


I resentment with 
which she was determined to pursue the 4 
D. of Y. in case he did not comply with 


 herdemands. But it is safd that in many 
most material points the evidence of Mrs. 
_ confirmed by other testi mony, and that 


however. little credit may be due to her | 
when unsupported, you cannot fail to be- 
she is 


corroborated by other testimony. - I en- | 


tirely agree with this. proposition... The | 


first instance, and perhaps the mast impor- 


’ tant, is the note of the D. of Y. in which it* 


is said, ‘1 have just received your note, | 
Tonyn’s. business shall remain as it | 


[believe this note. to be the hand- 


occasion. 


writing of the D, of ¥.. It is plain upon 


‘the evidence, and is indeed admitted, that 
this note. could .not be written. upon. the - 
and. for the, purpose. stated in| 


well account therefore for the mistake. in 


avr. mind, as to this note, from his 


ere was no such purpo 
there. was no.such uote. J consider 


major Tonyn’s promotion ;. but as it cannot 


applied to it in which it would be perfectly 
innocent, it,can upon no. be re- 
ceived, unexplained and unintelligible as 
itis, as evidence of the Duke’s know- 
ledge of Mrs. C,’s corrupt motive in 
this transaction, The circumstance ‘next. 
in importance as corroborating, Mrs..C. 


will take the liberty of referring _par- 
Heularly to it... She is asked, ‘ Were you 
« in the habit of visiting in Gloucester- Place 


«the D. of Y.2?.. Very frequently.—Did 
* you ever hear the D, of Y. speak to Mrs. 


* Once only.—Relate what passed at t 
‘time. The Duke’s words were, as nearly 


ried by col. French, he worries me.cone 
“€* tinually about the levy business, and is 
always wanting something more. in bis 
‘¢ own favour,’ Turning to Mrs, C.J think 
«the said, ‘ How does he behave to you, 


Do you recollect any thing further passin 
£ pas what you have stated? Mrs. 
‘replied, Middling—not, very well, ;? 


whole of the conversation ? No,—Relate 
‘the rest. The Duke said, «Master French 


cut u 
not, thi 
Miss Taylor’s evidence to warrant me in 
believing that the ‘whole of this coriversa; 


mony. which satisties me that Mrs. C. di 
apply to the D. of Y. upon the subject of 
Levy: I believe that.a con- 
versation to some such effect did 


stated : the Duke’ 
‘ tinually worried by col. French, he wor- 


liss Taylor certainly means to give.a dif- 
ferent sense to this.--But though I de beliey: 


that a conversation to some such effect d 
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puted to it by capt.Sandon. Knowing that. __ 

se. he believed. 
is 


‘note, as conclusive evidence that the D. of 
Y. did listen to Mrs. C. on the subject of 


apply, to the occasion referred to’ by.capt. 
Sandon, and as many meanings may be — 


is the evidence of Miss Taylor, and I 


‘ when Mrs. C. was under the protection of — 


*C. respecting cal. French and his. 
at 


asIcan recollect, ‘lam continually wor- 


Darling?’ orsomesuchkind wordsashe 
‘ used to use; that was all that was said.— 


‘ that was all that she said.—Was that the 


must mind what he is about, or I shall 
him and his-leyy too.”’—I do. 
there is enough of imputation’on 


tion ,is fabricated. There is other testi- 


Suppose it Vee in the very, words 


uke’s werds were ‘lamcon- = 


ries. me continually about the levy busi- 

‘ néss, how does be behave to you, Dar- 
the { ‘ling?’, What is the natural Fd 
: these words; why merely this, Does he . 

Sanden’s testimony. can very | plague you.as he plagues me? I admit tha 


2 


i 
> 
2 
~ 
4. 
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4 
fe 
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Raving, coupled, it: with the purpose im- | 


Now, sir, what I believe and charge against 
Mrs, C. is, that she 
1 


for it did not interest me 
I.- 


Swhetlier I'do justice to Miss'Taylot int 


ward in inquiry? I do not know 


* x 


"pass; yet.there isin’ my mind enough of im- 

upon Miss Taylor’s testimony to 

‘satisfy methat she did, at the suggestion of 

Mrs. C, endeavour to give a-false colour 
to this conversation. Now, in order to 

'. ‘Tespect, let us see what she said upon her 

"last examination, She’ is After 

* aninterval of four years you recollect a 


* particular expression without any inter- |’ 


vening circumstance ever having happen- 
‘€ed to call it to your remembrance 

O-yes, Thave thought of it'since, though 
have “not mentioned it.—You ‘had 
‘ever mentioned it to any before 
youmentioned it toMrs, C. three weeks 
ago? F believe ‘not.—What brought 
into your thoughts so now ‘and then? | 
©The curiosity that I mentioned before 

* respecting a’'maa I was not allowed to 

-recoliect what passed 
with Mrs,.C. ‘three weeks a on the. 

occasion of this conversation? ‘No, ne- 

thing.—Not ‘one expression or circum- 
«stance that three weeks ago with 

Mrs. €. No,.1 do not recollect any.— 
~* Is your memory so defective as to tare 

forgotten all that passed in the conversation 
“three weeks ago with Mrs. C. That. 


“at all.—Where was it that Mrs. C. 

brought to your recollection or enquired. 
about ‘col. French? At her house in| 

Westbourne place.—Was it at ‘that 

_ , time proposed to bring the subject for- 


“about that:—Was any body’ present 
_ * when this. passed between Mrs. C. | 

_ “and you? I believe not.—Have you 

forgotten that too? Yes.—Now, Sir,’ 

fs it credible that Miss Taylor could have. 

forgotten every circumstance ofaconversa- 
tion which passed with Mrs.\C. only three 

weeks before, not upon a common oceur- : 

enee, but upon so: remarkable a fact “as 

the D. of Y.’s declaration res ing col. 

French?—If this’ be not erelible; then 

‘Miss Taylor wilfully supp the Cir- 
- cumstances of this conversation ; and must 
wilfully suppress ‘them, because they 
‘would affect the crédit of ber testimony’. 

Jt.is next reasoned upon remarkable 
 presumptionin favour of Mrs.C.’s evidence, 
that ber traffic did not begin till-she-lived | 

"Gn Gloucester-place. It is said, that the ex- | 
pence of the establishment: in Gloucester- | 
place’ made the traffic necessary; and, 
‘therefore ‘it is that & eoincidence is formed 

Ddetween’ the eommencement of the ex- 


iiffluence which she did ndt possess; and, 


broker: But she could never have thi 
credit until she lived under the ‘ostensible 
protection of ‘the D. of Y. in Gloticester. 


her ‘trade. Anothér presumption ‘u 


of Y. is, that’ h. r. h. must have known 
that Mrs. C. could have no ‘motives of 


fore than the corrupt motive’ of profit; 


the argument would be conclusive ; but the 
evidence proves that, so far from this being 


friendship of many most respectable per- 


no motive of pecuniary profit. As: far, 
therefore, as influence goes, it is at least 
fair réasoning to say, that Mrs. C. repre= 
sented herself to h. r. h. as acting, in‘all 
“instances, upon those motives of friendship. 


utterly to destroyall ‘credit to Mrs. €.’s 
testimony, were” stated by my 

friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
so forcible and ‘convincing a manner, that 
T shall not waste the time of che house by 
a single observation upon them. tis fur- 
ther said, ‘that if we-look at particular’ in- 
stances in which the D. of Y. acted,at the 


stances afford evidence of corrupt’ cotiti- 
the part of h. r. h. in the pecw- 


duct is' otherwise unaccountable. ‘The iti 
the: D. of Y. must have acted ‘in it with 
gross partiality, and therefore with corrapt 


disadvantageous, and that the Duke acted 
With partiality. Does it follow. that h. rhs 


If the facts warranted this presuniptior 


sons ; aud that for of these. she dc: 
‘tually did solicit favours of r. h. from 


* 


that ‘the credit of that influence 'was'the —_ 
capital with which she traded as an atmy 


lace; and till that time,’ therefore, she 

no capital with which she could begin» 
to support the evidence of Mrs, C. to : 
prove the criminal connivance ofthe D, 


friendship towards those for whom'she 
solicited his patronage, and noother theres 


the case, Mrs. C. was surrounded by the . 0 


‘on which:she is proved to have actedin’ 
many instances. The very powerfulpree 
sumptions ‘which, on theother hand, tend 


niary t ot Mrs. C., for ‘that: hi 


knew'that ‘Mrs.'C, had a ‘corrupt motive: 
for recommending col: French, and may 
not his aflection for this woman sufficiently 
account for his partiality person: 


right hon: 


2 


solicitation‘of Mrs. C., the very cifcums . 


‘stances selected for this purpose, are those sf. 
of col. French, col.Shaw, and Samuel 
Carter. ‘It is said, that col. French’s levy 


was so disadvantageous to the public, that = : 
x 


connivance. For the ‘sake’ of the argu. 
ment, let it be supposed that the levy wast 
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pence and the manner of - supporting: 


igo), Fretich’s levy was disad 
the public. 
i¢vidence affords no such conclusion. 


atthe office! ‘It’ is true that it 
failed, after a considerable’ expence | 


to the ‘public; “it: ‘was, at 


fack-master, ‘he failed “in ‘his’ ‘pecuniary 


engagements to Mrs,'C. ; 
therefore, out. of all. caused: him to 
Be put on half- Pay 


inferred. Now it appears fromthe’ evi- 
was: obtained’for. col. by’ sir 


‘placed on half-pa 
Garter ‘is so by the* 

_ feelings of the ii 

te'refer 
‘ever,’ that far from being 


‘gon he had seen behind the: chair ef Mrs. 


Mrs, C.’s testimon 
this by the probability of the thing, 


recommended Samuel Carter; desired’ to 
‘could, therefore, have'the:address to keep 


‘back any ‘circumstatice ‘that’ was: in its 
‘nature an obstacle to ‘his’ promotion.’ “Tt 


‘probable, ‘therefore, ' that she did, 
@onceal -this ‘circumstance ‘from the: D. 

‘it is: upon ‘these considerations 


and 4 


ague 


of favour was extended to them.— 


“céllor -of the: ‘ab powerful: 
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strongly sup 


ement for 


nitageous to 
‘If F-understand the’ the 


‘pot the fact, that the’ 


‘isitiess of the levy ‘was ‘conductéd re 
ad been incurred.” But if ‘the Tes twas 
col,’ 
. Sandon. It is ‘in 
‘evidence, that col. rerich and capt.’ ‘San- 
don lost 3,0001. by this in 
which it is supposed, that a corrupt de - 
it 


ct to col. Shaw, ‘it is alledged; that, 
after his appointment to the office of bar- 


and ‘ that’ she, 


and’ the corrupt | 
nivance of th of Y: is from thence 
dérice, that the ‘appointment “barrack- 


Harry Burrard ‘and that it wa8’dbsolutely 
one of the conditions ‘apon which the ap- 
‘pointment was men Shaw, be 

The of Samuel 
general 
that it's 
‘the’subject. T must'say,‘how- 
persudded 
‘that.’ r. bh.’ did “kriow that the “Samuel 
‘Carter, whom he promoted, ‘was the per- 


€. ; that he had this knowledge, rests upon 
alone. Now ny 


‘must be’ assumed. that Mrs, C., when she 


‘succeed in her recommendation, that she 


‘could tot escape her, that -it must be-an 
‘obstacle: to: his. promotion’ that had 
served behind her chair. - I'think it hi 


taken by the right’ hon: ‘the ‘Chan- 


essive'a speech as ever was-de- | 


Proposition which does not'amount | j 
absolute ‘acquittal of! h.'r: 


| nections,’ unless it’sbal 


| persons w 


York, 


rted by het. ‘Bat Tcan- the Corrupt practices’of Mrs. C. Upon 


another péint, however, I'catinot bringmy-. 
‘self to. concur with ‘that°right hon. gent, 
or ‘with any other gent. who lias ne 
e | spoken. “If the 

corruption. and ‘corrapt? 
| cannot feel'the propriety of an 

tary” interference by: ‘resoldtion or address, 


either for the pa dep r the 


covered, or ‘for the 
from his'sitaation er in Chief. 
T Jament as much as any man'can do that 


existed. 1 lament> the’ public scandal 
which the exposure of it hasieccusioned ; 

but I cannot think that we Gre to_ sit here. 
to pass resolutions of moral ‘Censufe. But 
as we can have nothin 


‘fected:the' offi¢ial ‘conduct: ‘no 
Principle, that no person can be fit for the 
office’ of Commander in Chief, who, in 
any instance of official patronage, Salis. 
himself to such an influence as. Mrrs.:C.’s; 
No gentleman will, ‘I think,'s nd; that 
if a Commander in Chief for ¥6 years dis- 
charged the duty*of his high office with 
anprecedented ‘advantage ‘to the ‘public, 
that he oaghit'to be removed becauseshe; 


ssary in ‘one instance, listened to’ the recom- 


mendation of such’ a person as Mrs, C. 5 
and, upon that recommendaiion;'promoted 
a‘most meritorious officer: is obvious, 
therefore, that the question a8'to'the effect 
of such a connection upon ‘official ‘situa- 
tion, is a question of extent and quality ; 
of extent, it’ regards the number ‘of . 


this’ immoral connection ever should have 


k * 


persons promoted by it; of guality, asit 


regards the fitness’or aptness of the persons 
pocanthadi Is it possible, therefore, that 
those who think the’ D. off¥. innocent of 
all corrupt. motive;* can 
ought to’ be' removed: from figs 
cause they may believe'upon 
that, in't or four instances, 
.to the applications of Mrs.’C. in favour of | 
just claims to otion: 
have but one to 
ev ntleman, who-has spoken in favour 
thas: exhorted the house to . 
do its duty tothe public. “‘Lkriow no other, 
way by which gentleme do their 
duty to the public, than by examining the 
ence with diligence and impartiality, — 
and pronouncing ‘honestly® the . best 
‘which they can‘form upon’ 
If it be:meant that-any opinion formed:out 


r 


consider Wer that'he 
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this house hare pronounced its deci- 


but betray the best imterests:of the 
and justice, 


settled opinion upon the subject; though 
no one can doybt, considering 
city of our proceedi 


. that 


which depends altogether upon the czedit 


evidence which‘ the case has 
produced. 


. ” gecord with the view which other able 
with him, that the question was 

‘ - to be deci evidence before the 
house, bat wed 

he had beet able to give to that evidence, 

he-was led to draw from it 
quite different to that deduced by the hon. 

and learned leman.—But, he 


ob the right ite ( 
Yorke), to ind beta. 
stated by the right 
on the | ing hon. | 


hon. gentleman who 


due to. 
fully estimate that credit who have wit- 
_ messed fhe cofiduct and demeanour of the 


from any- person 
perform, to submit to the labo- | 

and painful investigation and com- 
parison which ‘can alone enable us td de- | 


it-will-doubtless be sanctioned the: set- 


his high professional character, he was led 
_ toventertain strong hopes, that they would 


¥ 
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‘house, Iam, sure that those.who shall act 
such a iprinciple, would not 


to state’ that ‘the 
public bay any thing. like a 


the publi- 
that, strong pre- 
is may have created in the 
‘many. But the public know 
ions have been formed 
upon.an imperfect statement of the evi- 
dence. ‘They know that this is a case 


minds 


and that those only can 


witnesses while giving their testimony. 
They know that it is not to be.expected 
who has not.the duty of 


cide faithfully upon the effect of the vo- 


Il the rational part of the 
public. wi end their opinion until 
‘sion ; and if’ this be pronounced, as am 
sure it will’be, impartially and honestly, 


tled judgment of the ¢ 


should notice what had fallen: from that 
hon. and Jearned gent. he should say 4 
been 


gent. (Mr: Bankes), he would refer to the 
explanation given by that hon. Bent The | 


| could exist as.to its regularity, i 
confident that no doubt could. be enter 
tained as to its propriety...The reason 


| could afford. a. 


1-on that, occasion, 


| that they 


its in few | 


‘words,.and fully demonstrated, to. the: SQ 
tisfaction, .of the house, that the course he 


wicacy, nor. embarrassed_with difficulty, 
It was perfectly. clear, that no. question 
he was 


which the hon. gent. assigned for the mode 
of proceeding which he had recommended, . 
was, that he did not think the case such ..: 
an one as ought to be met by;Resolutions, - 
and therefore he had. proposed an. Address - 
in the spirit. of the original motion, and 
differing only, in form. He 
that it was desirable to reduce the, whole — 
into one connected intelli agile: question, 
which. it, would not be. difficult.to decide - 
upon; and in order to prevent the case 
from being split and divided,.as\in the — 
manner prop¢ 
opposite.— 
on of his speec. 

procesdings of. that 
tréouled by public opinion. He could,not 
conceiye what had occasioned this obser- 
vation, or to what it applied. ...He was sure 
that there had been.nothing in the oa 
or Address of his hon. friend, nor in the 


hon. in the 


recommended. was ‘neither involved in ine 


also’ stated,’ 


the gentlemen 


4 


‘Address of. the other hon. . member, .that, 


ground for supposing 
they had been framed with a penne 
the bias of public opinion, or that the 


was called upon to agree to either for that Ao 


purpose. Of this, he: was certain, no .at- 
tempt that kind was intended;,.and 
if -it were, he would be the last man..to” 
with some friends, to avow sentiments and — 
opinions in that house, in the teeth of. a. 


such an ateempt. He remem- 


a few years ago, he.had ventured; . 


very strong, impression of opinion, 


which the time they 
to the. odium and execration of 


He. could. appeal to what 


likely to fallin with public opinion, unless. 
it-was consistent with his,own best ju 
ment to do so. . In commenting.upon 
motion which. had, been. submitted 
night, the right hon. gent, had observed 


proper motives to their members for any 


ad 


whether he was a person . 


— think proper torecom> 


could. not. perceive the me- 
or. propriety:of this observation: 


wasit meant as an insinuation, that his hon. 
friend acted from improper motives?‘ He 


| would 


~ 


x 
at 
isfac- A 
bd 
member who spoke last. He was anxious |. 
oa to hear his ‘sentiments on the important ee 
4 
45 


that the result of 

would be injurious rather than beneficial. 
Good «heavens! was it not extraordinary, 
. when ‘abuses were proved to ‘exist, when 
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? He was sorry 
en the conduct of ‘a member might 
beimputed to motives: perfectly natural 

gnd proper, gentlemen travelled out of 


their coursein order to convey these’ ilti- 
etal insinuations. No’ man had a right 


‘to impute: improper motives to a member 
thedischarge of his public duty, where 
' the whole might, as was here the case, -be 


the result of the purest and most laudable 


"The ‘patriotic ebject-of his hon. 


friend was to do his duty: to his country by 


,anoble and courageous attempt to over- 


throw abuses.—-There was another obser- 
vation in the speech of the right hon. 
gent. whieh, though not equally offensive 


that-he.alluded to, was-still no less 
strange ‘and unaccountable. That right 


hon. ‘gent. had said, that he-was of opinion 
the present business 


every gentleman admnitted:the connivance 
ofthe D.'of Y. (No, No, No, from several 


thembers) when it was admitted at least, 
bh, had formed ‘a connection 
which made him liable, under the fasci- 
Mations of his ‘mistress, to‘ do ‘improper 


things, which connection was in ‘itself im- 


; proper, and in the course of which abuses 


taken place, that a-person, who, was 


timself an “advocate of: reform, should 
Save made use of such ext 
own: 
_ bebeneficial to the country, "it ‘was the | 
detection of abuses; and if the house 
‘would pursue its views, and 


xpressions? Itwas 
opinion, that:if any thing could 


cute the 
great business of detecting abuses, expos- 


ang delinquencies, and-punishing offenders 
where offenders shouldbe found to exist, it 
+ ‘was his firm conviction, that this proceed- 

which originated with hon. friend, 


for with him it ‘had originated, would be 


beneficial to coantry, and do 
More te defend it against all foreign foes, | 


that any thing that could: happen in the 
‘ordinary progress of its ‘affairs. Before he 


should come: more particularly to notice 
the learned gentlemati’s’statement, he had | 


‘a observation or two tomake apon topic 


which had been adverted:to by the right 
upotrthe floor: That right hon. 


ad, before-the ‘close of the proceed- 


ing, the minutes of which they were then 


vonsidering, catled‘ upon several general 


fficers, riembers of that house, ‘and exa- 


‘mined them touching ‘the Discipline and 


of the Army. That “date: of the 
proved in the evidente s0 ob- 


tained; the right hon. ‘gent. urged as'a_ 
defence -of the D.-of Admitting the 

State of the arthy to be such as'was re- 
presented, and of his own knowledge, he 


did not know whether ‘it wassorwas: not, 
so ; admitting all this, however 
the army was or was not highly lined, 
had nothing to do with the question. If 


the punishrient of the.D. of the 


‘matter in issue, the state of the 


might be urged in extenuation ; but it had” 
nothing whatever to do with the matter be-, 
fore house.  Various® objections had 
been started by the right hon.'the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his able speech, 


which were purely of a technical nature, 


wainst the Address moved by his hon, — 
friend. Amongst others, he had stated — 
what had been stated over and over before, 
that as a charge of corruption had been 
preferred, it was the duty. of the house ta, 
come to'some direct decision upon it, 


that they were bound not to flinch -from 


that dutys Now, with regard to this 
charge of corruption, and the idea of not 
flinching from their duty, they had but to 
refer to their journals and records te ascer- 
tain how these points stood. They would 
then have to oppose record to redord,. as 
‘speech was opposed to speech; and the 
comparison would shew the precise state - 
of the case. The record they had « then 
onder consideration, was the Report of the 
proceedings of the Committee appointed 
te inquire inte the conduct of h.r. h. the 
D. of Y. Inthat there was no record of a - 
charge of corruption against the Com- 
mander in Chief. But if the amendment _ 
of ‘the right ‘thon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, should be agreed to, then it. 
would appear upon the Journals, when - 
hereafter they might be referred to, that a 
chargé of corruption had been preferred 
against the D. of Y. inthat house, bat that 
the house ‘had gone out of the inquiry 
without instituting any further progeeding, 
the charge not having been substanti 
—Another objection started by the ri 
tien. the Chancellér of the’ Exchequer, to 
the Address of his hon. friend, was, that it - 
did not go the whole length’ which the 
right hon. gent. desired; and here he _— 
must make an observation upon a @emark 


that right fon. gent. that the 


was not the Address of his hon. frie " 
the production ‘of these who had cooler | 
heads, who thought more, but whowvished — 
themselves ‘to ‘flinch from the question. 
At’all times he was an enemy to’such in- 
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ofthis haf friend, and it was unfair; un- 
arliame » and approaching to disor-. 
ome when any member proposed any 
-maeasure; to say that it was not his. mea- 
‘sure... There was much in the Address 
which he approved, and would ‘support, 
even though it did not go the length 
which: the tight hon. gent, wished; or 
_ which even he would himself have desired. | 
‘But when. the right hon; gent. found fault. 
_ with the Address, for not-going the length 
_ he desired, could he not:perceive any mo- 
tive of delicacy, with respect to the rank 
f -the person to whom it referred, for not 
stating all that had been: proved upon the: 
subject ?. He thought that the house would 
act wisely, as he was convinced _ his hon. 
friend had judiciously, in ‘not introducing 
words into the Address,’ which 
would have only the: effect of wounding 
paternal feeling, and disgracing a person- 
~ age, but a few steps removed from the 
throne... Though the Address might not 
goto the ‘of the: had 
been proved, he; without @inchiag-fro 
his own opiftion; of | 
licacy, that ‘stopper:abort of the, éxtreme. 
against the Ya ware; first; the peemis- 
‘sion of the smterferen 
army 2ndly 
knowledge that’ this-interference .was 
the consequence of corruption. These 
_ ‘were the charges; and these, his lordship 
contended, had been made out. ‘The most 
_material witness in support of them was 
_Mrs. C,. It.bad been said that'the blan- 
dishmehts’of Mrs, C. had blinded. him, 
(lord F.) and that therefore he could not 
_ view her testimony with sufficient impar- 
tiality.. _Any imputation of that) sort 
against him he could pass over and de- 
spise. would say was, that, he cer- 
tainly conscious of having in the 
Jeast deserved.‘such an imputation. 
had ined. the. evidence. with the most 
and found, that Mrs..C. 
made all.the charges; and-that her 
testimony, in many of the most material 


ge. of. Mrs. Clarkesin 
2ndly, doing.so.with 4 ; 


r the, purpese,.of saving the, time ofthe 
noble. lord: and of..the house, by.re-stating 
what: he had-said,.on the occasion alluded 
to. He did not think he had’said, but;ie 
.was certain he did not mean to say, thas 
an accomplice was not to be received 


witness, but note be believed.unless.cor-, 
roborated ‘by other unimpeached testi, 
mony. Anaccomplice was a witnesscom 
not credible, except. corrobo- 
Lord: Folkestone resumed. He. was.per- 
suaded that.there.was but little difference 
in the distinction of the learned oe that 
an accomplice was to be received, but not 
believed, as-a witness. He would:readto 
the house, not..what he could take . 
himself to: say, but what he understood 
from those better qualified to judge,;was  ~ 
ledged law upon.this subject, and he should 
‘then leave the house to, judge whe 
ther there was.any thing in the distinction 
of the learned gentleman. The 
from which he was. to, quote was the 4th 
volume. of Mr. Leach’s. of Crown . 
would refer | 


able:to identify. the:robbers... One ofthe 


was reserved by nd 
the decision of the twelve Judges was.umae 
nimously given,.° That an 
alone was a competent witness, and if the .— 
Jury weighing the probabilities of the case: 

should think him worthy of credit, and 
convict the accused party, that such con- + — 
viction was legal: that the distinction bee 
tween competénce and. credibility shad 


He |. been long settled, that)if any, question,re* 


specting. the competence of witness 
arose,-the Judge was to determine it; bug 
that on a question r ing credit, it was, 
to be left to the. Jury. to.decide, whether 


the witness was worthy of credit.” (Hearr 


points; was fully. confirmed by other wit- 
‘nesses, and by and 
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“were obviously unfounded; He'sdid:.not | the. ways (MrBurton) 
whom the insiniation applied, or | began by‘ attacking: the,evidence-of | 
Whonr the whem he |.C.;-becayse: she;.was-an accomplicesang 
the wards « ¢oaler héads,’‘and applied | ‘asserted; that/ her. testiaiony 
-.. + denominahoré!< designing» men.’ But | be'received unless.corroborated by others, 
wager ‘extreme to urge | Burton:here interposed, ‘as he said, 
gach Whoever might have 
: ‘drawn up the Address; it was the measure 
q » | 
| 
| 
ware Thomas. | 
befoie, ‘Mr. Justice: Baller, and 
accompliog; Whe been com- 
mitted nightiso to: preclude 
three .was admitted an evidence tor .the - 
Crown, and the other two were conyicted’ 
upon his testimony. ‘The case, howevet, 
'| hear, hear!) By the cheering of the. hom 


if 


x: 


_ mony of that witness by an able: s 


_ tices, now laid to his charge, 


e, but he was 


It‘should have been ‘reported, 
' «That the Judge, in summing up, ought 


¢o-warn the Jury against’ believing -such 


witness, if they should give him: cre- 
ait, and convict; that such conviction was 
Tegal.” Now, ‘why had he quoted: this 


ease? It was not for the purpose of main-. 
taining that 


the testimony of ‘an atcom- 
plice was to be received as that of a p 


totally free from suspicion, 'dut*to shew. 
it was not to be wholly over-looked, 
and that if it was corroborated by circum 


stances or-other testimony, it was safficient 
to support a:conviction.—On this of 
the credibility of the testimony of accom- 


. plices, he'should be glad to hear the hon: 


and learned  gent., the Solicitor: General, 


had’ been.counsel on-an election com- 


mittee where a case-of a soniewhat similar 
nature had occutred. He would appeal tg 
him, whether the figure made by 
by Donovan, by Sandon, or any of 


‘least credible witnesses.in the present in- 


quiry; made any thing like so-bad a figu 

ness on that occasion; ‘yet he recollected 
that the learned gent. supported the a 
[See vol. 9, p. 23.], But he’ would not 

too much stress on ‘the. arguments of 
counsel, lest he should again meet with a 


_ Teproof from the Attorney-General,. for 


‘assigning them a degree of weight which 
they did not deserve. He would, how- 
ever, call the recollection of. the learned 


_ gent. te the conversation which. he then 


had with him, when:he:contended, that if 
we were to exclude the evidence of accum- 
plices, wecould in many cases ‘have ‘no 
evidence at all, Supposing, for a mo- 
ment, the D. of Y: to be guilty.of the :prac- 
from the na- 
ture of the case, it was impossible to.con- 


vict him’ except on~the evidence of ac- 


eomplices,. 


; (Mr, 


\ 


With respect to the testimony of Mrs. 


Clarke.it had beenurged against it, that her 
motives cast'a cloud upon: her evidence, 
and that therefore she was not to be be- 
This point had and 
so ably argued last night by an hon. gent. 

Whitbread), chek it be 
nece for him briefly to refer :to. it. 
Mrs. C. ste have been’ actuated 


of malice and rev 


it was pretty clear of how much‘insport- 
ance 'these proofs: might be. The right 
hon. gentlemen had argued ag 


fe 


sented as the agent of Mrs:'C. Those whe 


re 


Not substantiate, by. 
was investigating, until'he could find 
C. The difficulties he had to encounterin 
‘his progress, were such as would:have de~ 
in his purpose’ . 
any person of a less decisive character, or’ 
courageous. Sometime: 
‘elapsed before’ Mrs: C. could: be found’; - 


malice'and revenge. - It was.a'strange 
enge,asthat 
had. well observed;'to have: spen 
ys in burning ‘the fror 
those which had accidentally been saree 


ness of the cases which ‘had ‘been pro- 
duced. If practices’of this‘kind had been 


permitted, he said, ten thousand stich ‘cases 


ed 'in the time when 


might have ha 
gh Mrs: C. lived 


the D, of Y. a 


andthe table shight be: the 


load of charges which might be» brought 
forward anes 

been destroyed, if memo 
as it-was proved to have‘done in many in~ 
itwas’ likely that many more 
char 
Bot the documents’ had’ been’ de~ 
stroyed, the ‘memory of many’ cases was 


) past, and the wonder was not, that’so few 
had been produced, but'that they were'so 
numerous, and that the proof was at all 


Siptt 


complete. 


"lle should next’ 


| sive terms in’ which the manner of’ 


ing this business forward ‘had been 


held such language could: not of their own’ 
knowledge know any of the matter,’ 
and, in his opinion, they 


the fact was, that the case was directly: the 


reverse. His hon. friend’ had'“been ‘im 


town preparing these cases, ‘and ation 


the materials of bringing thenrto’some ef 
fectual issue, long before ‘he*had ‘known’. 


Mrs. C. ‘He ‘had acted upon the occasion,’ 


* r \ 
in an ‘open 


of his.ins 
quiries, his hon. friend found that hé: could: 


from persevering 


of.a mind not so 


whatever gentlemen might think, there. 


was some difficulty in finding’ that ladys 
(A laugh; and:hear, hear!) stated). 
what: was the faet—(Hear, hear, ‘hear!)— 
‘Whathe knew tobe the fact. (Heat,hear!y: 
hon: friend's withess. 


— if the documents had ‘net. 
had not failed). 


ad-‘no‘right te - 
t the case as they had done. Buty; 
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 sgentlemen; they-seemed to think they had | 
what: would shew, that he had ‘nd 
take advantage of them, becatise 
Gtanfade against his own argument. It was 
“held, that this case was not’ accurately re- 


of a similar kind might have: 


upon, and his’ hon: friend ‘repre? 


fair, manty, “and» patriotic’ 
manner, which justly entitled» himto\the» 
thanks ofthat house; and to the gratitude: 
of the country. In the p 


| 
> 
« 
served 
| presen 
| 
+ 
| 
; 


¥ 


aware of -his’motives for‘concealing 
Note? He believed: hina. capable ofateale 


which, 


hercte their bars: Tt 
wasite.suppert bis changes, ahd,at his.inr 
that, €alled, to ‘give. the 
dane: at wie bes 

ofthat house. 


shou by, that it 
Deen 'o eat (against, 
evidenee, that, it was. marked: by, forgettul- 
ness, ‘Was ithet the failing, of. 
testimony ‘He, could.appeal, to the..re-; 
eallection.of the house, ayhether, want. of; 
had been. the, defect in-hen 
dence,.or whether she ;had, not; in. every, 
Gage, Sutrun,the progress of; examination, | 
and, detailed, circumstances. often. by’ no 
means connected, with the immediate. sub- 
"Jeet great, part..of; the | 
in proof, had: come’ out, as it were, 
_ by.accident, in her various examinations: 
showeyer: extraordinary. some of her, | 
deglarations appeared at, the time, they. 
had, all.turne to: be, founded in; fact.: | 
Many.of.the cases:had; been mentioned by; | 


heravhen-she to,snppose; | 


that ithe; could: substan: | 
tiate had bes been destroyed at Hamp-;| 


stadt (Hear; bear!),. When. she first men- 


ned! Gene Clavering, was(she; not dis-. 
jevyed? | she mentioned; Dr. : 
she sot-discnedited, laughed, 


Wapihot, the-cas@ the same: in.almost. | 
every thet, instance, and: yet when ‘the’ | 
were ‘produced;.-had.she not, been: 
und correat well founded in alt her; | 
statéments 2) It. was therefore not a defect: 
(that, was, the fault in -her evi- 
slid, forget however, and: did. | 
ate; to, state it, She 
» and. even. after, she. had: see 
the examination of. Sandon, declared 
she: did: not temember: more: she did. 
before; she had: been: ‘engaged :in a. 
ave.stated. that: 
er ton-her: 
bed, that she then: did call to. mind; the: 
transaction? , She had; said. the. same of: 
\Note;'and- yet. when it. was -shewn. to: 
‘instantly. admitted): it:.was the: 


Duke's writing, and that Sandon.must, have: 
stolen cat from:her.... Had) they, 


Not seen: 
the witness Sandon. at their bar ;, did they. 
not: hear; his evidence, and, were they not: 
this: 


ing the Note; and: he was sure ‘house: | 
be of any: / 
He, had’ here an, obsersation. 
that, Note, which had been. errone-: 
ly. 


the 
of the: of ¥.. Of this: he, 

from. the: following, 
tion, ‘The..water-mark, upon, the paper 


wae dated, 1803; the. whiting: was. nay 
obscure, manner; it, was, addressed to g 


feigned name ;,the termination of the on 
itself. was in the words; “God bless you 

and,a. blur. appeared: towards the 
upon.its This lasicircumstance- amounted 
‘to.a strong: internal. evidence. of the ag, 
thenticity, of the Note, An.hon. member, 
whom in his, plate; had 
ingenioas remark pon.this Note, 


to, forge 

it, ; writing: was, so small, 

quantity, he would, rather write it; over 

than retain. it.with that blur:..Then 
ere,, was testimony.of. col. Gordon, 

Brownrigg: » and of, the 


red gent; Mr,.Adam, ‘all of whom ads 


| mitted. that the, hand-writing was like 
| of: and none. of them would saythat 
it: was not his-hand-writi Besides; alk 
the clerks of.,the. Bank, with.the exception 


of one, whose peculiar business it waste 


ascertain the identity of: signatures, bad 

stated, it, to be the hand-writing of the 
Duke.. ‘The house, in-admitting the, latter 
persons: to.be: examined, had; in, his opis 
Dion, disgraced itself; . He was sorry: such 
testimony, had been received In Courta 
of, Law. it was admissible to. prove the 
 Sameness, but never the difference of hand; ~ 


writing. -He.should be:sorry to stake: hig 
character, or: any thing:he valued, on the 


that: a written Paper. was 
d-writing 

In to: invalidate ‘the testimony of 
C. the right. hon. gent, and the, 


leaned. gent,,.who bad. just spoken, had 


‘adverted to; some: contradictions. in hen. 


evidence. learned member (Mr. 


| Burton) had-stated.on a former night thay 
‘these contradictions were not fewer than 
/28.in sumben;: but; he: hadi particularizedh 
“only. one; He. was, therefore, left to.cons 
Sider. those. is -contradictions which 
‘had been observed. upon by. others. The: 


first contradiction. in, which her 


|testimony was su be contradicted 
-by. that.of Mp. a about the 
tions to; secrecy fromthe D. of Bat 
‘the~transaction “occurred four: 
and it-was natural to-think that she would — 


‘beianxionanot to make any ingautiousex- 
practices, lest they. should 


puta stop.to. As to the.contradiction, | 
more-necent ‘instance, the noble 


* 
‘ 
: 
2 
i 
« 
‘ 
~ 
| | 
| 
| 


then 


-fihest Serious'e 


_. evidence, othing ‘in the deportment ‘of 


the justice of the term as applied to 


thetithe appearance of contradiction 
have “arisen “from misconception. 
noble lord: ‘then ‘proceeded ‘to take a view 
‘the other’ Contradictions ‘saié to exist, 
ingenious comment‘and clear 
cidation endeaveuted to: shew; that there 
really existed no Contradiction at all.—He 
to cominent on other parts 
fecause Miss Taylor dat re 


of, that therefore’ she ovight ‘not to. ‘be Bes 
tieved. She never had seen col. Fren 
and it thust be’ allowed, ‘that the expre 
hon, if vised, was a very remarkable one, 
be'rememibered. If'she ‘had 
¥isited (Mrs. 'C. it would ‘be revollected 
that she relation of her’s; and'was 
Miss Taylor to ‘be held up to the are 
as a’ liar, Who ‘was totally unworthy 
eredit, for no wther'teason’ but’ that Her | 
brother had married ‘Mrs. C.’s sister? The 
examination ‘hat! “already proved ‘of ‘the 
to Miss ; 
end it was ‘hard 'ttiat she should be 
down ‘as’ altogether unworthy ‘of. ‘belief 
merely because she“ was coinected with 
Mis.'C. It ‘must octur'to the hon: 
Hlemen on the other side'of the house, 
there ‘were numerous instances tig he the 
higher orders itv life, where not diily ‘me 
bat women of character did associate with 
females,-whose characters’ were’ wety 
‘doubtful, and, perhaps very little better 
than that of Mrs. €. Now, there ought 
to be somethi ‘equal’ justice” among | 
the different rs‘ of séciéty, and- that 
justice ‘would not be done, if Miss 
lor was to be discredited, because she 
belong to the higher ‘class of so- 
Giety, and because her parerits were ‘poor. 
The examination of Miss Taylor had’ been 
conducted in such a way (hie did not mean 
blame upon ‘iy body for it) that 
‘had produced her absolute’ Her 
father was a ruined man, hef ‘tmhothér in 
debt, and shé, a virtuous young" 
laugh’ from the Ministerial Benches ]— 
should repeat;. virtuous ‘young 
and however the gentlemen om the oth 
side of the’ house” right laugh at the term, 
he would ‘say thete was nothing in the 


Miss Taylot atthe bar, which justified them 
in their merriment, or’ at all contradicted 


he would repeat, ‘this Vittuous young gitl, | 
when her fantily in their distress, 
for the sa ‘of hie 


| thember who had* 


het younger'sister:" ‘She dozen | 


ht ‘pupils before she to attend 


that house “asa in conse- 
“quetice of the answery which ‘iad been 


“extorted ‘from her in' of her'ex- 


‘amination, wine of them ‘had been with- 
Her out her 
misfor unes, and ‘no ‘time ‘was’ Tost in 
an execution on her goods 
‘had beén all seized, 
‘the floors, ‘and she herself nano 

an asylum in a- friénd’s house. “And yet, 
‘although seach distress. and ‘ruin ‘had ‘Deen 
occasioned im her little: establishment, it 


‘appeared ‘that ‘all’ the debes whieh’ she 


‘owell ‘in the world amounted 'only about 
‘1501.’ He'did got mean: toimpute any 
tentional harshness in’ the cross*exam 
tion, ‘neither: to the Jearned getit. ‘at. 
general) Her tothe right tion. went. 
= Gace of the Exchequer ; without 
personal acquaintance’ with 
rig ‘gent. he was, perfectly con-' 
‘that he would ‘be: one | of the last 
‘harshness intentionalty (heat, hear 
‘did’ not to say; 
examination might’ not ‘have been: neces-— 
atid’ he was sore that the ‘fight°hofi. 
ent. would ‘tot haveresorted to it, if he 
not thodght it necessary’; “bit 
‘coal hot give the same ineastre of p 
‘to others, If there was ‘iw that house’ - 
1¢ about in all direc. 
tions ‘to find out evidence to'itnpeach Miss 
having every previous op] 
nity of examining i private the witnesses 
‘he meatit to bring forward, he’ yet chose 
‘to bring forward ‘at random. those 
against "her which made @ cross€xaini 
‘tion necessary, which was so” useless” 
the main point at’ issue, ‘but 80 
the feelings of thé witness, he would’s 
‘that to the watt of cate and‘ want of c: 
dour of that fion. member, this crdelty was 
‘to be imptited.. If Miss Taylor was not 
‘How ‘to ‘be Considered a ible 
she tiust corisideted in: the same” 
‘on evety other occasion, 'as thé same’ 
son must always ‘sibsist, namely, that 
patents’ were poor, ‘and ‘that Mi Clirke — 
‘was het sister-in-law. As ‘to: 
‘dictions Of withesses at he really 
was hot sutptised if Mrs. Clarke had fal 
‘into soine contradictions; but he was 
ty surpri8ed that’ she had ‘riot fajien into 
thote. When 4 wWortail was placed at the 
‘bat, surrounded ntlemen’ whom 
liad never'seen before, examined in 


| ¢iilar manner, ‘and ‘for ‘such ‘a len thy 


tine that Was: ready to 


that,such a course 
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it was-really wonderful that she had 
fallen into 

Jord next claimed the indul- 
“gence of, the house in: expressing an. opi- 

Sioa very different; from what, had. been 
é given with, respect to the evi- 
dence of: colone!,Gordon. - Most gentle- 

_ ‘Men.who had: spoken, appeared to admire 

wonderful. memory ‘and ‘accuracy of 
‘Statement.. He} considered his. statement 

“in, aprery different, light... the first 

- place, he thought. that col, Gordon, when 

:@t the bar, exhibited a flippaacy, a superi- 

_ of manner, and; a dictatorial way of 
giving opinions: to-(he house, which were 
- by no. means proper for a witness at their 

couldhave hardly assumed a 
dictatorial manner if had_.really 
been Commander:in Chief, as his evidence 
near, to éstablish. It had. been im- 

pated.to. Dowler.as a.great fault, not 
that he stated what was false, but. that he 

@onicealed the truth; Now, it appeared to 
him, that. this charge. to appl 
‘more’ strongly to, the testimony of col. 

Gordon., On. the first. day he was: exa- 
amined, he-did. not. say a word about the 

pencil-marks: which had, been written. on 

‘the, official ; document. re ting the ex- 

of .colenels Knight. and Brooke. 

fact was only disco-' 
accidentally, when. he was, ordered 

_  severalknights after to. produce other docu- 
- jments.,.Colonel Gotdon, at the early. part 
‘of his examination, declared that it.was an 

invariable. rule that inferior officers could 
Reyer. rise. above. their superiors in the 

same: regiment. It afterwards however: 


out,..that this invariable rule. had 
been, oftentimes, broken. Col. Gordon: 
__dhad said, that he never knew an. instance 
person. being promoted to the.rank of 
‘Captain without. service, and. when he. was 

-  .@xamined on the charge respecting captain 
Mlaling, this.evidence, appeared. most.con- 
‘$lusive. . ‘The. charge have so 
pletely . failed in, the, proof that his 
honourable friend wished to withdraw it. 
No!. no! however, resounded. from the 

the. house.. The .friends.of 
zoyal, highness triumphantly. stated 
. hat this charge having been once brought, 

dust be dispesed It happened that.a 
~ question or two more put. to col, Gordon, 

(proved that there was another capt. Ma- 
been raised to that rank 
‘Without. seeing any service, and with 

~ whom. col, Gordon was intimately ac-. 
jguainted and in the habit, of meeting 
every. day in’his office ;. and.with respect 


o! no!.. 


t whom ‘the charge did, 


about the other captain Maling, to whom 
he. knew the charge did apply: until a die 
rect question was accidentally put to. him, . 


portant in the case? Col...Gordon had 
ible that the Duke of York could expedite 
that sort..must. be extremel 


would mot expedite it one 
From the evidence, the natural impression 


futile, and 


interfered, as-his interference would have 


futility .was explained away, and made 
only to apply to the days for laying’ mili 
before, his majest y,—He found 


or. two (he hoped it would be without of- 
fence;) on some contradictions. in the tes- 
timony. of an hon.. and. learned member, 
(Mr. Adam.). ~In the first place, that bon, 
and learned gent.’ had.stated, that, he 


e exchange ; and that every‘ attempt of 


uh 


only about Christian, names, and yet col, 
Gordon never chose, to-say.any.thing 


‘which he was.of course obliged,to answer, 
Did not this conduct in col.,Gordon look 
like a wilful suppression.of facts mostim- 


algo represented at first, that it, was impos, ao 
would be, that the Duke could. not. have 


been futile ; and yet, afterwards, this word 


tary papers 


was. for along time perfectly acquainted 


with the, pecuniary transactions. of his 
royal, highness, who stated to him all ‘his 
embarrassments with the greatest accu- 
racy; and he. gould take. it upon himself 
to say, that Mrs. Clarke’s account of loans 
negociated for the Duke of York was.un- 
true.”’. Afterwards it appeared, by bis 
ewn evidence, that he only knew a part of ' 
the Duke’s pecuniary arrangements ; and 
it ‘had been proved by a 
Mr. Adam. himself dia now. of a ‘nego- 
ciation for a loan for: 10,0001. ; afterware 
it. appeared 


was applied to by Kennet, who. pi ) 

to a the Duke of no less 
than 70,0001. to, be secured by simuity.. 
There appeared. another, very great con- 
tradiction in-the evidence, of 


that the cause of 
Duke and. Mrs. Clarke, was. something © 
‘about a bill and goods delivered. In this 
he appeared to be contradicted’ by the 
men who conducted .the investigation, 2s 
neither Mr, Lowten nor Mr.. 
confirmed this, statement. The hon. and 
learned member also asserted onthe 


of his royal highness, that the Duke 


Mr. Comrie, that 


by the evidence of written — 
documents, that he -did know of, and 


He had, stated that. he recollected from’. - 
the investigation that he. had: set on foot, — 
between the 


ikkinson 
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DEBATES, Manew ofthe Duke of Yorks: 


permis Mire Clarke to 
him about military matters,- That as- 
gertion,. however, had. -been most. ‘com- 


pletely disproved by the Duke’s letters.— 
_ Now, when it was A ta that both colonel 
Gordon and Mr. Adam, had fallen into 
these incensistences in their evidence ; 
_ when it was recollected that those gentle- 
men had been examined with all the ten- 

- derness and respect due to their rank in 
life, and that Mrs. Clarke, on the contrary, 

been examined in a hostile ‘way, and 
for. a much greater’: length of. time; it 
_ would not be surprising that she ‘should 
have fallen into some contradictions on 
lesser points, when those gentlemen had 
fallen into’ contradictions ‘on essential 
It would be’ recollected ‘that 
rs. Clarke had been examined eight 


times," for near three hours at’’a time; 


| thiat she experienced no favour, but,''on 
_ the contrary, was’examined on ‘every sub- 
which it would be most: painful for 
-* her to answer ; and some of those contra: 


dictions, wich’ had been relied on, had. 


come out at the end of 'a long and harrass- 
ing, examination, when contradictions 
might naturally be expected. Considering 
all the unfavourable circumstances’ under 


thought that ‘she was‘as and credible 
witness as ever! a -at. the bar: of 

that house. When the twelve: Judges.of 
the land had laid it down, that an accom- 
plice, if considered:.a credible: witness, 
was sufficient to ‘prove a case,even where 
the life of a subject. was at stake, he should 


say, that. believing. Mrs, Clarke: to be, in 


Lz respect, a. credible, witness, it was 
__his firm. opinion, that by every principle 
“of law and.reason, the. Duke must: neces- 

sarily be considered guilty-of corruption. 

“ -The.case did not rest on the testimony of 


|| Mrs.Clarke alone, for never was evidence 
fully, corroborated... The first. strong 


Gircumstance of corroboration was, the ex- 
"pence of the establishment in, Gloucester- 
‘place, He was surprised, that, the hon. 

learned gent. who had preceded him, 
(Mr, Leach), had travelled out of the re- 
. Gord, and argued upon things merely as- 

gerted, anit they had been proved. What 
of story was ‘that which had been 
_. told about the Duke’s manner of drawing 
on his‘ bankers? If the Duke’ wante: 
200/, and meant to give 100l..'to Mrs. 
Clarke, was it credible that he would have 
taken the trouble to draw two’ drafts in- 


‘her, interference in 


the sums,she. sta 
less woman, of dissipated. and expensive 


habits. Mrs. Clarke, however, did x 
forget, but stated particulars, which could 


not be contradicted. She had said, that 


si it would not 
derful, as she was known to be a thought- 


in her establishment in Gloucester-place, 


‘she Kept six or eight horses, two carriages, 


eight or ,niné men-servants, man-cook, 
&c.; that she entertained expensively, 


gave champagne, and lived in the high 
stile in town; and that she had, besides, a 


country-house, where two or three ser-- 


vants were always kept. Now, whether 
the\Duke allowed her one thousand a year, 
or two thousand, it was evidently insuffi- 


cient’ to support such an establishment. — 


It appeared to him that ‘less than’ 10,000). 


a ‘year would not ‘have done’ it. He was - 


sure: that he‘could ‘not keep up ‘such 

pointments under 10,000l.a year, but he 
should ‘su that such a thoughtless 
woman as she was ‘would have expended 


above: double that sum. ‘That the Duke 


did not allow’her money sufficient to’ sup- 


port this establishment, was ‘a thing that — 
was highly probable; whenit was consi- 


dered ‘that the Duke was at that time’a 
most distressed man, as she had re 


ed him to bes The loam that he was 
which she: was: ‘examined,’ he really ne 


iating with Kennet at that. precise 


time shewed that'he was a very distressed 
man. consequence of 


this negociation about a loan, Kennet was 
recommended -by the Duke of York to a 


high situation; and it was. contrived that 


sir Horace Manu should. be applied to, .to 
support this.recommendatijon, in order to 
make it-appear more regular, - This Ken- 
net.was known.at the time to. be a man of 


the worst, character, and afterwards. stood - 


in the pillory.....Now, if Kennet.instead of 


‘applying for: himself. had heppene od to have 
hed a captain whom he wished.to 


be promoted to a majority, could any body 


doubt that it would have been done for the 


corrupt consideration of .his assistance in 
the loan that.was to be negociated ? Who 


would then believe that,,being,ready to 
Ww 


recommend Kennet, or 


would negociate loans for ee being dis- 
tressed, as he had been proved to be, hay- . 


ing a woman whom he loved so-passion- 


ately, and whose-wishes he was so unable ~ 


to gratify [a laugh], he could have refused 
to allow her to receive some money for 


comimissions? 


the disposal few 
"Before he concluded, could 
to'the 


¥ 
5 
i : 
x 
‘ 
} 
rs 
ere 
ne: of one? If Mrs. Clarke had expended 
tead of one rs. Clarke had expende: 


y his 
hon. friend “(colonel Wardle), ‘in bribeing 
forward these ch in the investiga- 

which fiad so long occupied the atter- 
a of the house." He had had to struggle 
ath and ‘influence of the 

D. of Y. in the of his power, and 
at the head of an army. more extensive 

at any former period. He had 4 
atend against ministers, weet took 
themselves (he would not say 

of Advocates for 
rather his Judges. He ind 
eded in his inyestigation by, un- 


from. whom it, was almost the 


me. extract the truth. After his 
had. first 


could not-av 


come forward. maofully to. prove his 
ad. proved .it, conceived, 
satisfaction of every unpre- 
man. It was.to be recollected also 
of infamy had been: thrown 


hon, Sec 
n 


too edat the 


expressions were 
He would say that he did: not 


re that the right hon. 
ply this:term to that Conspiracy 


ct to the accuser, he thought that if in- | 
must attach somewhere, it should: Te- 


with him who had. used the ex 
This threat to be 


ors exertions of his hon. friend.— 

hon. “3 (Mr. Yorke) 
ed ofa Jacobin. 
intention | 


t forward. his fri 


| private 


what: was 


t with no other view than to damp the- 


of applying the term, in’ ity dere 


Another right hon. ‘gent. whip. 


commionly sat off the same side of the house 


with his lordship (Mr. Sheridan), had’ 
taken upon him to throw dowd the gauutz 
let to his hon. frietid, and to animadvert dn 
his’ uct, becatise, forsooth, he had tot 
taken his sage advice! Even the getting 
to give evideiice at the bar ofthe 
house, was a matter of the utmost difficul 
‘Tt was with, equal horror, as 
called on-had been to be car- 
sh as eulprits to the bar of the Oli Bailey 
Whatever might, however, be the opinionof 
blic, some honour, instead: of infamy, ; 
would attach to the conduct. of his hom. 
iend... Wherever. he went, he would be acy ay 
companied by the love and gratitude of his 
fellow countrymen, and by their admiration « 


| for that, matchless. and persevering, re 


tion which: had: enabled. him, to. 
so many and such’great obstacles: Publ 
city was what the friends.of h. r. h..affect. 
ed:to-court: the: toe they. had des 


to; but; for his part, he was quite astonishs 
with-which the examings 
tions had been detailed. Before he st 
down, saying, that ‘the 
rtunity: of retviews 
beret they had: 
He could recommend to 

prayer which‘ was always’ said’before ‘thé 
‘apon business; i 

“to enable thenr to, tay 


prtej 
affections.” 
the vote and not Advocates, he 
had little doubt of. the result. His ‘feel = 
shou ow 
ive his sincerely in favour “of 

by hon, friend 


Speaker; lam sure the hous 
not be. surprised that I should’ 
first moment to present myself to you 
whet has fallen from the noble a Fes 
| specting the testimony which I have 
called to in. pe: proceeding, 

After ha ving, passed as it were, 
house, or it its presence ang het 


pulsion rumoured; and yet, notwithste 
4 “mg 2 hose obstacles and diff jos pen 
Judie 
out 
(Mr. Cann Dele ied asitay, DY 
| mer: and sentations in ‘newspapers. He did 
to the most offensive manner. 
fA cry of, Order! and the Sneak: reminded 
ther 
I 
had Ol, (a5 Mica g was 
endeavoured explained away by some 
Of friends) but that ‘he did: mean: what 
he-said—that infamy was’ toattach: either 
the ‘accuser, or’ ‘the “ind 
. * repeated ‘the word ‘accuser’ every 
time he his mouth sinee.’ The 
€vidence’ was now over, and ‘his hon: friend 
had not only proved his ‘charges, “but had 
deal more’ thay he’ had 
_ stated, and’ yet ‘the’ right Hon.’ Secretaty 
expression. ben ‘the right hon. ‘gent. 
- faimy attached fo the’ person accused, and 
wot withdraw the expressiow with re- | 
sped 
ou 


ter, to maintain 40. mysel 


noble lord refers, and: I 


of this house before’ the; noble 


= 196, tetied from this house: pass 


time almost constantly its presence 
discharge of. duties, im 
wl have never 


that 
f that. tion. 
with this house’ and with the public, which 


may: have acquired by along pub- | again 
indepen- 


‘and [trust Ido 


ill the situation ia which 


as to take offence 
r having observed upon: 


my exidence-—every. person who, is @.wit- 
is: liable: to have -his' testimony dis-- 
Chesed with’ freedom— justice, which» is no 


reapecter of ns, Fequires jit... Bub 


perso’ 
the noble, lord has stated that. have 


given inconsistent evidence ; that: I -have:| 

heen.contradicted by other witnesses ;. and: 
that [ have, varied in my testimony: in, ma-, 
terial parts:of this case; it,is.most natural: 
not let: an; instant) intervene’ 
in ealling the. attention of house to thé 
evidence! which: I.gave,, and; to, whieh 
‘These no-doubt that 

[shall convince even the noble lord him. 


that he: has. been completely: mistaken 


igalbthat he hes said respecting my testi~ 


the tiouise with what may; be: supposed: to: | 
be personal. matter, but. it: is essential to: | 


justice’ asiwelk as to myself thatthe matter: | 
Should. be: cleared: up, that the evidence: 


day of thin promeoding 


—The noble ord fist sates that my 


_ count: which Ihave given of: my connexion. 
the fieancial coneerns; of the rayal: | 
that: I atone: time held. eut that: 
withthe whole ef | 
Qoncerns that. and thea confined 
- ibto:my? situation:as his-trustee. . Ifjgentte- | 
mes: willilodk. to: the evidence which gave: 

eoceding they. will: 
state 
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tion of which fell wi 
creditors: that I knew, nothing of the. ap- 

plation ofthat pat of his income which 
rved for his own expehditure; ‘that 

I could not tell-whether a private pension 
to this or that. rsom Was oF was not E 
This from my testiniony’ in. the 


my- | printed’ future 
(Mr. €. 


bon. gent,, now: under the 
Adams) asked Whether 
I answered by: referring to my former evi- 
dence, by. which he: would see that I could. 
know inothing respecting the or 
non-payment the same 
gent. on @ subsequent day examined me 
the payment of the annui-. 
ty, andi 
part ofthe testimony, he will find my evi- — 
dence to be perfectly conformable to that 
which have already stated. Onthis:part, 
‘therefore; of. my testimony, hopei-the 
contradictory. 
The-noble that, was 
contradicted by. Mr. Comrie,: in. the evi- 
dence which I had given respecting: 
D..of Here the noble’ lord: is again 
amistake.. I never gave any ‘testimony 
whatever relating to that subject ; there is, 
I will. veoture to say, nothing of the kindite 
be found:in my evidence.’ It is very:true— 
that in a:speech which I made on the:day — 
in whieh the hon. gent. (Mr. Wardlejopens . 
ed these charges, did state to the:house 
that [had uniformly’ found! h. r. h. 
accurate in his, statements: his 
Obligations, and that the correct 


forded a strong presumption in: my! mind 
of. his correctness in other respects; that: 


hadi likewise every reason believe.that 


in: every: case where there: had beenyany 


member;: (Mr. Wardle) and it will-be seem, 
that instead. of. contradicting, Mr. Comrie 
distinetly .confms my: statement: in 
speech on the first day these 

| ings; for be says: int his: evidence; that he 
had: beem referred by the D.,of ¥ 
anc was asked by the: Duke ( 


gage 


the noble: lord will look to that 


ness of his statements ‘that respect, 


a 
1806, the representative. of as enlighten 
body. of constituents as any in the 
kingdom, and:chosen‘onprineiples. of per- 
| 
| | 
| 
proposal made to:him to raise money, thai 
| bad referred to. me... Now.it'was prow” 
fessedly to contradictthispartof myspeccla 
~ 
went the subject OF Ul Tid 
20,0004) whether he knew: Mr. 


said) to ‘complete: the payment ‘of: séme | ent account of'the cause of the Duke's is. 
i vicinity of Oatlands; ‘and | paration from Mrs.C. Here again lam, 
that: hy r.h’s solicitors, ‘Messrs. Farrers, | confident that: shall: satisfy the house; 
would send me’ the: abstract, which’ they | that the noble lord’s charge against ‘me ig 
mean time I applied to: without foundation.-The noble lord ‘said 
dlient, who agreed to lend the money:”'The | that I put it upon the ground of pecuniary 
abstracts were referred matters, and that it was because her cons 
by me, made :some: ‘queries.’ Iw the | duct: had “prejudiced: b:'r. h.’s name; with 
mean time the money was ready to be ad- | regard to money. And when Mr.'Lowtew: 
wanced; and-the abstracts were returned | and Mr. Wilkinson ‘were called, they'did) 
to Messrs. Farrers to. answer the queries ; not we part 
but they were'never sent! back to me, and} . The house will give me leave to observe 
the loan: was’ afterwards ‘declined, and { that I stated the circumstance of money; as’ 
Farrers desired:-me to ‘send in my | one ingredient only in the cause of separa- 
that stated the account of Mrs. (ve 
conduct in other respects, which had:been 
tha ve most | the subject of investigation, to be the cause; + 
y by Mr.-Comrie; a witness called | and:indeed to afford the principal reasons: 
urider | for'the separation, as-they had beenthe 
the investigation which) 
i had been directed.» I-submit thatwhen 
wes at different times as’ to-one 
ich accused | cause of separation, namely, money, it way 
| repeat other cause, that . 
se. that: it is excluded -them-—it - wonld be hard im 
noble*lord, ‘to deed if witnesses were in that wayto ~ 
charge. inconsi be convicted:‘of contradictory testimony, 
which is characterized only by ‘want of: re- 
collections: ing to single = 
have fixed my recollection parti to | cause; 
_ that-case, I bad very little init, and | in common sense, be held to operate inmy = 
had left town immediately on its commence- | mind, and to make of my testimony. 
_ ment; and:did ‘not return till-its conclusion. | But it was said that I was not confirmed by. 
_ Jistated to the house in my evidence: that | Mr. Lowten and Mr. Wilkinson—the house © ff - 
wntil: the: first witness.to it, Mr. Doff; by | will recollect that I. went through long =f 
_ something he said, and examination by an hon. baronet (sir T.To~ 
» ‘he gave of Keunett, recalled it: 


“gach a person or such a transaction seen 
isted.. imon duct, from the time 1 had caused it tobe 
delivered: to h. x. h. onthe 
1806, now near three years Isidi 
never had; that I had not-/had any oppor- 
| tunity of: refreshing my: memory with its 
became more clear; I cannot contents, and that made'no writes 
that id } memorandum of the ‘transaction. Icom 
memory . tespecting it circumstance paper, “pecuniary matter 
“which age to. those: who | have been: contained: in it. And) here! 
até-accustomed :to go through muck busi- | must beg Jeave to-call the attention of the 
ure there. is ing in all | house to what myconduet hasbeen through’ 
| ‘the: evidence'which I) out this ensious, and to me most; partie» 
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EEE 


suid not personally, gave: on-that vsubject,’ that warraintwithe 
knew ‘him a man} charge -of iny' having given inconsisténtiog 
very Thigh character.’ I' shortly ‘after- | contradictory testimony: on' the subjectiiof . | 
"yards called:on* Me. Aidam we proceeded | Kennett’s loan. 
the business~+Mr. Adam said:h. | next charge ‘made against me-by | 
had‘occasion for that:sum, I think ‘he | the noble lord; is, that I gave an. inconsist- 
mory, that had totally esca | amoug other ‘things, whether Bad ever 
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/ distressing case. have been ready, 


dthink the'h house will do me: the justice to 
| "fay, question: at any mo- | 
ments butd have: myself uniformly abstain- 


to answer eve 


from ‘examining the witnesses, exeept 


three ‘ot: four short questions. put to col. 
Hamilton, in order to.ascertain tbat:he bad 
communication whatever with | 


not had: any 
¢ne, from: the Sunday whén he told me that 
- the note respecting Tonyn was destroyed. 
did ‘not a question to any witness, 
* during this proceeding, until. Mr. Lowten 
wasvat the bar; him at the close of 


his ‘examination, J only put:three questions, 


to: ascertain whether a certain cause, Tur- 

ner Mary Anne Clarke, had :been entered 
for‘trial ‘at ‘the Westminster Sitting, ‘after 
Term 1806, being the: cause in 
which ‘it: appeared that ‘the: D. of ¥. dad 
been subpoenaed. «In this: situation I 
thought it my duty: to leave that case; and 
[certainly agree’that it does not appear 
from the ‘testimony of Mr. ‘Lewten and Mr. 
. ‘Wilkinson, that 1 obtained the information 
pespecting the money transactions which 
were among the causes of the separation ; 
but. that «my information must bave been 
@erived from auother source. «That my 
_ information was-correet I shall immediately 
shew from the evidence of a witness to 
whom the noble lotdgives the most. per- 

. feet and-implicit credit ; and 1-am astonish- 
:what fell: feom’ my hon. friend 
near (Mr. Whitbread) on this: very 
. ‘point, that the noble lord should have 


| made the observations he:has made respect- 


_ jag my testimony on this:head of the evi- 
dence ; for my hon. friend in the course of 
ery able and powerful speech, referred 
to-apassage in Mrs, C/s evidence, which I 
thallistate ‘a: little: more at large than he 
the’ evidence, Mrs. C. is asked, 


Do: you ‘know’ why'the Di of Y.:.with- 
‘Mr. Adam | 
amy | must-have been very rarely. 


states that it was in consequence of 
my marriage to a “bill of 1301. ; 
I .can prove the contrary 
had-done it ‘once before, and ‘he knew it’; 
‘nd the man had sent ‘threatening: letters 
whim, and to the whole of h. r. h.’s fami- 
; ‘his name is Charman, a silversmith in 
James's:street : havemy own opinion 
Ofthe separation. -Did:ih. hs assign 
reason for it? No, he did not; 
guess the reason.~—Was it on sccountof: 
‘interferences in Military Promotions ? 
it--was'what Mr. Adany stated, upow 


butmot one-of the bill;” 4 


quite manitest that 


severing the source of my information, 
which is extremely natural. at sucha dis- 
tance of time, and. when ‘a seference to the 
persons employed in some of the most im- 
portant. patis of the investigation. was ex- 
dremely likely, to create an opinion.or :he- 
lief that that was the source.—Phe 

other point.in which the noble lord charges 
ime with inaccuracy, is what, relates to.the 


| Recount gave of the .D..of Y.'s declara- 
| cations his correspondence. with 


Cleskeion- Malitary Promotion. 

The noble lord. saysithat Grst-admitted 
that the royal. Dake had. corresponded with 
her on mijitary subjects—that | jhad aftere 
wards contradicted that, and desired that . 
answer to be altered. Now, sir, I think | 
here I bave some. reason to complain. of 
the noble jord for aot-stating this transac- 
tion exactly as it took place, as that state- 


pletely satisfy the house that I bad done — 


nothing: but.what.was most perfectly sight 
and fair, according -to-the most rigid rule, ; 


of proceeding in every court. inthe king- 
dom, for a witnesswho makes the 
tion within. proper time, :to correct,his 
timony, L.must: be held:to-have:acted wi 
perfect correctness.—-After ‘having .been 
obliged to give: a’ very long answer upon 
the abject of the siote regarding 
promotion; and after.two or three sh 
answers on that subject as to what fhe 
Duke had said. tome regarding that note, 
the noble lord put the following question 
to me. 
you that he had never- written 
on the subject: of military affairs?” an- 


the: hest.af his recollection he had never 
written to Mrs. C. on the'subject of mili- 
tary affairs; ‘but that:if he had done it, ‘it 


* Upon considering this answer it appear+ 
ed. tome to be very inacedrate, because 
the: latter part of 
which I had:drawa from ‘what: the ‘Duke 
said to me, whereas to make evidence correct 
the fact or declaration should be:given for 


conclusion; and the evidence should not 
| witness, as this answer didi: Arco 


next called ‘was ‘concluded, I desired that 
my answer tbe read; ‘not to.ex 


end, ut desing thatiastt 


and, aslong as it is permitted by:the course 


‘Did he (the D. of Y.) state 


swered, “He always stated to me, ‘that to- 


it giving ‘the, result 


those who -are to. judge: to draw the 
contain the inference or conclusion of the 


as soon .us the exymination of the witness. 


ment. am confident would of itself com- 


~ 
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Mrs. C. on any 
‘He afterwards said that if he had ever-writ- 


_ whatever, it miust- have 
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person accused, not to’ feel. 

interested in’ what relates to his. 

| fame; ‘his shonour, and ‘his station, Sirf 


ginally stood, to correct ‘it and to‘leave the 


etapa Accordingly in the | deeply 


Text but one my correction appears. 
T desired 


“out, viz. the words or if he’ had 
very rarely. ”The noble lord iramediate- | 


asked me“ Did the D. of Y. state ‘to. 
you that he-did not recollect ‘ever having 
written to Mrs, C. about any military busi- 
ness whatever?”—To which I answered 


“The D. of ¥. certainly stated to me that 


he did not recollect to have written to 
military matter whatever. 


ten’to Mrs. C.:on matter 
some questions put in some letter of hers; 


and h. h..said expressly that when she 
Once stated.something to him early in their 


acquaintance, respecting promotion in the 
army, he said that was'a business he could 
not Toten ‘to, and’ - never heard more of it 


afterwards.” 


“Now, ‘sir,’ I is 
that: there is not the least ground in this 
€ase, any more than ‘in‘all the others, for 


the charge made’ by*the noble lord; but 


that the evidence I gave at first was an im- | 


on my mind, a conejusion drawn 
“me, which ‘was unfit to’ stand as evi: 
dence ; that the correction was as instanta- 


meous as ‘the nature-of the thing would 


admit; that it was perfectly correct in 


point. of time and circumstance,:and: that 
the manner in’ which the evidence now 


- stands, is the correct mode of giving testi- 
mony of this sort, namely, to’ give, as near 


as memory will serve, the expressions of 
the person whose declarations are the sub- 


of inquiry. On these: grounds feel 


perfectly satisfied that Teould 1 notin justice 


either to the royal Duke, the house or my- 
self; permit the evidence to stand «in the 
shape i in which I originally gave it. 


the latter part of the answer to be | have 


In, answer to 


with the royal 


e besides had the feelings nearest.and 
to heart torn by the representa. 

journals, on: subject’on 
ore it woul be unfit and ‘offensive :for - 
me to detain the house; yet I cannot re. 
frain from stating that it has beén remark. 
ed in those publications that the backs of — 
1,000 men were to the command. _ 
er of a battalion—that the government of q 


“corps should not be exposed to the heated — 


passions of youth. From these 
that 
‘the evils alluded to, namely, severity of pus 


nishment “and irregularity of discipline; 
must have prevailed in the particular: casé 
in'which the promotion is censured 
thus the calumny is’ spread and gains 


lief, while I have: it not:in my power to 


shew that no corps in’ the: service could 

boast of fewer corporal es than 

that in question, and that every méang 

from the ‘first entry of that officer'to the 

command, has been directed with a view. . 

regularity of behaviour and 
ul 


ilitary pursuits, while there has ne 


on 


- But,’ sir, I have to beg 
tn 


heuse for permitting myse 


the wounded of a parent. to thig 


allusion; and I will now proceed ‘tovex-. 
amine the. question before us, I am anxious 


to do so with a mind as judicially framed 
and ifinens 
deavouring to secure the attention of @ — 


as-I can bring to any subject, 


fumerous and popular audience I speale 
with more eagerness than becomes .a judge; 
they will consider the matter and ‘not'the . 
manner, and’ in attending. to the mode ‘of: 
reasoning trust they will pardon’ the 


trust, sir, I have now’done! exioughi self. 


satisfy the house; arid even’ to satisfy the | . 
par of 


‘that: my~testimony in all the 
it has been: consistent, 


and ‘that’ the’ observations made on it by 


the lord are without any foundations. 


Sir, it is:most painful'to me'to ‘have occu- 


peloohees portion of the time of the 


vat so late an hour, with a matter 
which, though i evidence inthe 
I have felt-‘much 
throughout the whole of: this 
sting: ‘It is jmpossible—it would 
been unnatural for me, consid 


fl had been able to address: the house 
after the : of the; right. hon. 
(Mr. Bathurst) and after all those -who. 
have spoken until my hon. friend near me - 
(Mr. Whitbread) spoke, I-should have had 
no occasion to have entered into the question,. 
of how far the Duke was involved im 
the corruption which Mrs. C. has. proved 


against: herself, or in- any knowledge al or - 


connivance at that corr Because 


| except the speech of the hon. mover ofthe: q 
‘hon. friend Mr. Whit- 


. 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
- > 
| 
| 
j 
st 
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| bas in distinct terms declared. that the D. ; ‘ dence) before your eyes upright tolight — 
of Y. was entirely innocent of corruption, | ‘ you 
or of connivance at Mrs C.’s.corruption..| . I am anxious to make-this:the rule and: 


But corruption or connivance is now con- | guide of my conduct iu this;most. import- “ 
tended, for by these three gentlemen, and 


it is necessary to discuss the evi-: 


according to that view of the- case. 


Ss But before I enter upon the .evidence it. 


is most. material to consider the precise na- 


‘tore, of the. question before, the house. 


The hon. gent. who proposed the. inquiry, 


3 monet an Address, calculated to charge the 


of Y. with corruption or connivance, and 


- therefore to. remove him from his situation ; 


.upon’that the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the,. Exchequer .moved an amendment, 


which is to:leave out the Address and sub-; 


stitute Resolutions, expressing first, that it 


is fit we should sesolve as ,to the, guilt or 


innocence, and secondly; to resolve that the 


royal Duke is not guilty of the corruption 
or connivance with which he-is charged; 
and then he. means to follow these Resolu- 


- tions with an Address which is to convey. 
_ them to his Majesty, but upon that it. is 


unnecessary at present to say any thing. . . 
Since the amendment of on right. hon. 


+ friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
hon. gent. below. me: (Mr. Bankes) has. 
moved another Address, and the right hon. 

~ gent. below him (Mr. Bathurst) has. given 


notice of a Resolution which is to free h. r. | 


from any .charge of corruption, but to 


fix-upon him the charge of having permitted 
Mrs. C. to communicate with, him and. to 
interfere on the subject of military promo- 
tion. The simple question therefore for the 
house to consider, is, whether it. is most. 


. proper to proceed by Address or by Reso- 


ution, and whether the Resolution proposed 
by the right hon, the Chancellor of the Ex- 


_ ¢hequer, is not the fit Resolution to be. 


come to. It is material therefore in the 
present, state of the question to consider 


_ whether justice does not require that the 


ant and interesting case, but I shall not 


travel. through matter which. has .been 
already fully discussed; 1. shall..content 
myself by merely referring to those observa- 


‘tions, which have established ‘the.conclasi- | 


ons .which .agree to, . The -nunicrous 
contradictions and their effect; which have 


been stated. so conclusively, and. with; so 


much perspicuity.and ability,-by my learned: 
friend (Mr...Leach),..I shall, not, repeats: 
The. detection of false testimony, ac~ 
complished so perfectly by. the speech .of 


my right hon. friend the Chancelior:of the: mo 


Exchequer, I should never.ihink of follow-. 
ing with any observations of nine to. the. 
same. effect. As that.speech, which was: 
eminent for, its eloquence and reasoning,’ 


was still more.so for the strain of sincerity. — 
which pervaded:it and rendered it peculiar-; 


ly impressive, bad .its full effect with the. 
house, I. shall therefore leave all -his 
topics upon the effect of his speech. But. 
it. still remains to be considered what. the: 
plan and nature of the testimony is which’ 
‘was tu be given, and by attending to: its” 
mode and character it will be seen how, 
completely fallacious it is, and how it has: 
failed. 
Mrs. C.. was necessarily the 


t 


consider her testi:nony, and that which was: 
to- confirm her, jn the three cases of: 


Knight’s Exchange, French's Levy, and To-; 


nyn’s Promotion. .In all of them, and in 
all the other transactions, there is‘a charac-; 
ter belonging to Mrs. C.’s testimony, , most. 
material to. be attended to. . She inculcated; 


(according to the ,account of the .wit- 


nesses) the greatest secrecy while the. busi-- 


tness in all the. cases: to fix the guilt-of- 
corruption on r. h, But to illustratemy! 

view of. the subject it will be sufficient if I; 


house should come to.a fair distinct ques- 
tion, of guilty or not guilty, and; on. the. 

determination. of that questign..to. build 
your future measures... . 
’ + With that state of the question in view, 

I shall proceed to observe on the Evidence. 

ip conser this, case, it is the duty of 

; house to. bear in mind a dogma of 
_ one.of the most profound philosophers, and 
“9+ most eminent lawyers that this country ever 
: produced ; Lord. Bacon, I think, says, “ In 


ness was going forward; Dr. Thynne is, 

enjoined to secrecy, Mr. Knight,isenjoined, 

to secrecy, Corri is.enjoined to secrecy, 

and all his papers, are directed to be.de-, 

stroyed, Sandon in every letter is enjoined, 

to seerecy., ‘To one who will attentively - 

and impartially consider her situation, it; 

cannot fail to appear that ber motives;for 

secrecy were of the most urgent nature; 

had to. conceal her transactions. from’ 

the Duke, to prevent’ his, saspecting: them, 

“ matters of judgment do not by strains of | and to hide from, him the objects of her in-. 
quiries;; she had to conceal it even from, - 


art or wit seek to play but carry 
anthorn of, justice (which is the evi.) her agents, in, case they should 


~ 
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Chief which she: seems: to’ have had: any 
with’ Sandon. clearly 


have beew her object! to: conceal: thav’ 


to induce her to’inculeate 


_ @vidence which arises out of the transaction’ 


believed) that ‘there was no atteniptat secre: 
taseless thatthe whole was carried on 


‘of conversation at- her table, and tliat: it 


of her bed; so: that all who could’ ‘read 
might read it, and tell it tothem who could 
_ the secrecy inculcated, pending the transac- 


from coming to the knowledge of 
tlie’ proceedings, to -keep her 


her whole family, is: now brought’ for- 
_ thie whole‘object of thie ¢ase and of ‘het as 
get the’ Duke's knowledge of. 


nétal view, without entering into partic 
is most’ important «iit the’ 


that she had-not the the, 
Duke that.she have’; for tis 


the case, and: only contrailicted by het de- 


@larations, she had not the meats of | 
Obtaining: the objects which she pretended. 


e very few instances in all the numerous 
transactions of ‘the office of Commander in’ 


‘hand in proves this; the correspondence’ 
shews: it, and: her 
continuing the transactions after her separa 
tion from the. Duke, and still holding’ 
herself out as having the :power to ins 
fluence him, likewise shews' that’ it nivst 


might prevent those she imposed upon dis: | 
covering her want of influence. these 


secrecy during the progress of the transac- 
tions, and accordingly she inculeates secre- 
cy iw the-strictest manner to every body 
pending the transaction ; this is utiiyersal 
aud invariable; it is the result of the 
testimony of all the’ witnesses, and of the 


and documents; yet now when she gives 
her testimony she would have it to: be’ 


cy; that her injunctions to secrécy were 
with so litle reserve, that it was the subject 


was'a matter which she cofdueted with so. 
little caution that it must have been known’ 
to every servant inher house; that she 
pintted the list of promotions to the curtain 


not ; this marks-sucl an inconsistency of 
proceeding, that: it is quite manifest that 


tions, was enforced in order to prevent the. 


se she imposed upon-equally iti the dark, 
while onthe other hand, tle publicity, the’ 
openness, tlie disclosure af her table and 


ard to this house in order to fix,.what it is 


the accuser, namely, to use every méans to 
sart of the transaction fo be: bélieved.— 
‘his contradiction of testimony between 
het and the othér witnesses, taken in 2 ge 


‘| given’ to “her declarations of the’ 


pled with the minute fete amd cited 


from’ the whole circumstatices of | estatilished agaitst her, shakes her ctedit 


the evidence. Mrs. C. is’ to’prove the fateh, 
that’ Kniglit’s exchange, that French's levy, 
that ‘Fonyn’s promotion, were obtained by 
her influence ; 
interfererice corruption, and 
though'this might be supposed to’ wer 2 
been opened by the 
right how. gent. (Mr. Bathurst) on whieh’ 
vhalt make some observations hereafter; if 
doés not establish the critne of corruptioniy 


money. Itis perfectly clear that her saymg 


so' would not be sufficient to establish By 


credible testimony the existenée’ of tide 
‘knowledge, and that taken: by-itself, ina 


of the Duke’s official duty repelled the: eee 


ferénce, it must fall'to the ground. The 


plat of the evidence is therefore to ended! 
vour by corroborating factsand’confirmatory 
proof to give effect to ber declarations of the: 
Duké’s knowledge’ of her guilt, and com- 
sequently to fix his guilt. Accordingly im 
all the cases, more or léss, her evidence is A 
attempted to be aided in this way, by cate a 
firmatory proof. Now ifthe corroboration 
is’ sound; if the confirmatory evidence is) 
‘clear and certain, the declarations, absurd. 


and incredible as they are, would have s 
thing to support them. “Every the detitiia? 


tion whiclr slie gave in evidence, that the! | _ 
Duke said, “ if she was clever she need Hever 


obtain some belief, if supported: by ‘collate?’ 
ral and’ confirmatory facts; ‘but if dwtlie 
all of her suggesting, all equally brought =. 
|. forward by her the 
they will not bear the test, but fall fromuh- 
‘der her, then no ‘credit’ whatever 


knowledge of ber corruption’; ow the cot’ 


trary, all belief of it be refised; 


the whiole must vanish as a false fabricated 


story. Having no basis but that which'We 


all iow, and which’ ix true, 


col. Knight and col, Brooke exchanged, that 


“(Phere is another most important view 
this subject, as it regards tlie character'of 


but this by itself nie. 


the Dy of Y. which Mrs. C. ‘as his accuser. 
was determined to make good’; to do thaf 
she mustgnake good his knowledge of her 
corrupt: transactions; «she therefore isto’ 

prove that the Dake knew that slié took 


case where no ‘contradiction could be give, 
to it, where she had’ avowed motives 
for sucha charge, and where the whole ténor 


want money,” inight receive some crédit’and: 


a 
£ 
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feature of she 
, May have heard since, that the names were 
$0 communicated to’ her, and it wasas easy | 


in this last li 


in two: 


Was to be; Bat on the’ evening’ 


red them for the parties, far lesy 


devoid of credit, and be rejectedas untrue, 


it rests nierely’ on? her 
declarations. 


‘In the first case, namely; thie. exchange of | 
col: Koi cireumstan- 
cés ich she means to give credit to her | 
declaration’ of the Duke’s knowledge of the | 


transaction, is the of paper on 


which the Names’ were written, and the | 

the bank note; as to the first of | 
my hon. friend near | 
med to'rély on that | 
verv material circimstance of confirma: | 
tion. Hesays, How should she have thought | 
of saying ia she shewed the Duke the slip | 
with tlie names of Knight and Brooke, | 
given hér by Dr. ‘Thynne, if she had not | 
done it: to’ my coriception this is no | 
new then, she 


for her to state that she shewed the paper 
asthat she mentioned the namies; but this | 


isnot confirmation of corruption, it is at | 
‘most only confirmation of interference, and | 


as far as it yet goes is quite innocent, exeept 
t. Toeéstablish the Duke's 
knowledg¢ of the corruption, she introduces 
the cha 
ed from 


t. Knight. “Now 'it is very ma. 


 térial'to attend to the detail ofthe evidénce | 
this part of the case, and thigk it will) 
be found’ that it is accompanied ‘with ‘such 
Grcimstances in’ the representation of it, a8 
-to-leave it entirely without’ effect, as evi- 
dence of cortoboration. 


In thé’ evidence,’ Mrs; Clarke’ says + that | 


Dr. Phynte made’ the proposal’ to to | 
et 

Knighit’s, that the’ object was to set her to} 
expedite the exchange; 


the exchange, and it appears’ from’ | 
ad” from Mr. 


that’ ‘was to |} 
have 2007. for it, that it was paid’ after the 
exchange Was gazetted; Mr. Knight thinks 
ae: eacli sent in the morn- 
to her.’ ‘Mrs. C. says that she told the 
‘her’ somie ‘sort of | 
compliment, but she does not te day | 
on whiell stie received the money’ she i 
to; him that she fiad received it, and |) 


she represents that’ it was’ sent in a bak | 
of ‘2001. Now this | 
from Mr. Knight's is ¥ 


not because: 


ing of the notes which she receiv. | 


} of her corrupt 


4 


fers from’ Mr. Knight's, but because her ac- 
count of thé amount ‘of the note is most 
important in considefing the trath or false- 


‘hood of the story’ whieh she b 


to confirm her evidenee, and by whiel'she 
attempts to fix on'the Duke, ‘the knowlelige 
‘It is farther mate- 
rial to attend to the very words which she 
uses to’ establish the’ Duke’s knowledge of 
her having received the money. Sheisask- — 
ed, After teceiving'the'2001. do: you’ re- 
collect at any time making that known to 
the Comniander in Chief?’ Yes, dose 
When: did you mention it to him? 
same day,— What upon thie subject? 
I only merely said they had kept their pro- 
the Commander in Chief 
know the amount of the money you had re- 
ceived? He knew the because F 
shewed him: the note and'T think, 
| of hisservants to exchange itforme 

| of this confirmatory evidence, founded’ on 
_ the note being changed by the Duke’ $means,. 
it is most material to remark, that slie states 
the payment to have been made in one note _ 
of 200/.; that she says she shewed the Duke — 
the note, establishing that she shewed 
of 200/., and that she got one: 
servants to excliange it, that is, that she’ 
the presence of h. r. h. got anote of 200/.ex- 
_ changed; a note of that amount isthus’said 
by her three or four different ways’ to’ Nave 
been the ticte received of Mr. Knight, at 
that note so received’is fixed upon’ as’ the 
‘note which was'sentt to’ be exchanged. 
, amount of the ‘note, the time it was’t be — 
exchanged; an unupually late Hout: for 
-a'thing, the mode by which it Was'proet 
to be exch are all things which'n 
have ‘fixed the amount, and the other 4 
distinetly in'the meniory of the’ witness, 
‘they had ‘true. “Phe witness- 
makes a first representation of the chaigi 
the note; and the’ representation i is, “ Ethir 
got ove of liis servants to exchange for 
me through-h; r. figst ae 
count of the change of the note, ste: intrd- 
duces it inka way to’ but’ not ve 
positively, with fr. r. to’ 
being it ely bis 
act; ‘so fix 
ledge of a 2000. bauk note in her 
by ‘his méanis and by’ his order, 
ihg to the ees that he directed a 
note it her ‘of to be ‘changed, too 


for her te be possessed of, ‘uuless’ 


a 


Préncly ad’a levy, and?so’on, butihet 
_ proc 

that sé informed thé Diike that got 
giotiéy ‘for: so deig, must Become utterly 


with ‘the’ ktiow- 
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- The second account of the change of the 
‘note, is thus: she is asked, :“* What time of 
the year, was it 7” she answers, b.r. h. was 

; going down to Weymouth on the night that 

: changed the note, which was the reason 

that got the. note ‘changed; my servants 

Could not get it changed, and his servant 
got itchanged for mie.” 
Here it is still one note, 


note such as she before stated it to.be of 


_ 2001. which is to be changed, and now ‘it :is 
stated that her servants.could not get it 
_ changed, that the Duke’s servant did get it 
_ changed, and this is stated positively as a dis- 

tinct well recollected fact, namely, that a 


fraitiess attempt to get change. for a 2001. 


bank note-was made by her. servant, and 
that the change was effected. by the Duke's 
servant. late at night, “ in the end of July 
or beginning of August.” All this is in. the 
idence, and is given upon the examination 
in chief, that is, the first examination. She 
afterwards on the same evening 


, in the ex- 


"amination by my learned friend the Attorney 


General, on being asked what circumstan- 
ces ing the transaction she had not 
‘mentioned to. Wardle, she says, “ I did 
not mention to col. Wardle that I. shewed 
rh..nor did I him. that 

is royal highness got change for it; it was 
. forme he got change; he was going out of 

town at.1 o'clock, and I at 4, and I wanted 
the change to leave some. with my servants 
in town, and some I wanted . with me.” 


, ‘Here again the note is r as one. 
mote, and must be of 2001. as stated before. 
Here again it was re ted. that it was 


_ changed, and in very peculiar terms, for it 
is represented here that bh. r. bh. got change 
' for it, and got change for it for her, so that 
it may not. be mistaken, but that it may: be 
taken as.a firm undoubted assertion that h. 
was the person to order’ or..direct ‘the 
_ -thange to be got for a 200/. bank note, ata 
late hour, by his own servant, her servant 
having failed to get it changed for her, thus 
‘meaning to identify b.-r..h. with changing 
the note got for procuring the exchange for 
col. Knight... It must therefore be taken, 
that in her first examination she me oe 
_ distinct unhesitating testimony, that h. r. h. 
procured a bank note of: 200/. to: be: ex- 
the cle: of her evidence on the st 
day, in answer to.a question whether it 


_ was the same day, (meaning the day she was 
‘paid. the Mr. Knight) that ahe 


| the getting it changed as-the act of hy rh. 


hour in the end:of 


for her, she says, “ I did not. desire 

to.get it.changed for me, he wished.it him. = J 

self, as I could not do it.” . This closes the 

evidence respecting the changing the. note, 

on the first. day of her, examivation,—and 
in leaves it as the note originally spoken’ : 

of,—a 200l. bank note,—and is meant to fix 


_+-There is one other question, put. relating 
to.this matter, which may as well be eee 
ed-on now; she is asked what was-the 
name of the servant by whom the note was 
changed 1”—she answers, “Ido.notknow _ 
am sure it is a very unusual thing toask 
ible to pass over this answer witho a 
it is ‘as well, as it falls in 
the way, to observe upon it now. Doesit ~ 
| not characterize the testimony of this wit.  ° 
ness, and shew that her mind is disposedio «>. 
evade the truth, by avoiding an answer to. 
the question? Wouldanyoneconclude from 
this testimony that there was but one ser- . 
vant of the D. of Y.’s who ever wentto 
‘Mrs. C.’shouse? Yet that only one.servant , 
of h. x. h, ever went there is established to 
be the fact, not only by the evidence of that 
servant, but by the concurring testimony of, 
Mrs. C,’s servants. How the name of _ 
Ludowick, the Duke’s servant, who alone» 
attended _h, r. h. in Gloucester-place, could 
be unknown to Mrs. C. it is difficult tocon- 
ceive. Butit is easy to find a reasonto 
‘account for her desire to hold out by her, 
answer that more than one servant of h.r,h, 
attended there, and why she wished to avoid 
giving a direct answer as to the name of the __ 
-servant who was said to be employed in 
changingthe note. 
Inowreturntothesubject of changing the 
note, and I have to request the attention of 
the house to this ; that having stated fouracy 
counts of the changing of the note, all refer. 
‘ring to,a note of 200/..and all intended to, 
‘establish that the Duke interfered to getthe 
note changed, knowing how she had gotit; 
- that it was got changed by his servant end; 
by his order.. There.is next to be consider; _ 
ed.a fifth account, which appears in they 
evidence, which was given in her examina- © 
‘tion... It was on Thursday, the 9th of Fey 
bruary. The question is material, it is this; 
You stated, on the first. day of your ex- 
amination, that a bill of 200, which youre, 
ceived from Mr, Knight, was sent from your, 
liouse to be changed by a.servant of the 
D. of Y.; how now it was taken 


-byaservant of r.h. and not one of your 
servants.” Now mark the answeryan@, 


; 


; 
. 
as 
if 
i 
i 
‘ 


changed,” 


support: her testimon 


aecount of Pierson’s story, 


fall 


on 1800. ~Conduet of the! 


bear in recollection, that on the first day of 


‘her examination she represented ‘it thus: 


My’ servant could: not et it changed ; 
servant “got it ch got 
for it; war’ for be got 
: These are the answers she 
fnakes‘on the first day. now in her 
fifth account, in answer to the question of 
e “how'do you know it was taken by a ser- 
vant of ‘the’ Duke, and’ not one of 
| own;” she says, “I believe that I di 
glate that it'was h. r. h. 
it but that’h. had something to do 
that note.” Can thete be a 
‘accounts on first 
_ from the impression attempted to be 
~ by:her testimony on the first day, and that 
. which she now states? She now wishes to 


"Hive that h. r. had only 


something to do with it, whereas before h. 
4. b. got change for it; she now believes 

‘that e did not state that it was hi r: b.’s 
_‘gervant who took it, whereas before she 
gated, and the’ whole import of the evi- 
dence rests on it, that it was his servant who 


1 took it tobe changed ; and sheeven assign- 


ed as a reason for his servant having taken 
it, that her: servants could not get change 
for it. Can any thing be more decisive 
this‘as to the credit of this-witness 1— 
Can any y thing establish more conclusively 
- that the evidence of confirmation set up to 
in this case falls 
_ from under her, and that it rests upon her: 
own ‘incredible declarations only, that all 
- her transactions in these matters were made 
known to the Duke. But when it is 
* discovered that there is a direct motive 
or this change of story, and for this con- 
ves tradiction in her evidence, when it shall, as 
does, appear from what follows, that 
_ there is a motive for this change, the 
i strength of the observation against her tes- 
timony is greatly increased. 
‘| When’she gave evidence to this point on | 


the gth of February, she had:learnt that 


story would'not‘ be confirmed ‘by the 
testimony of ber: butles, hed: 
seen that witness on the Safurday, a. 
= Monday, aftér her first. examination, and 
the person who had the | 
. Rote; that the Duke, patos to Mr. C.’s 
desired. him, 
Pierson, to go to Stephen's, in Bond-street, 
r evidence 


with his account, ond: 


accordingly. ‘she: says, thatshe ‘believes 
she did not state that r. bis’ 
vant who took it; but that -h.r. h.-had 

to do -with it;” an account 
which coincides with whit she had 
learnt from Pierson, but directly contradicts 
what she herself had before'said, to render. 
‘the transaction respecting the change of the 
note confi of her declarations as to 
the Duke’s knowledge of. her receipt: of 
money for military promotion.. Now the 
| accounts given by Pierson, and given 
by her, as Pierson’s account to her, even if 
true, do not confirm her in her declarations. 
She says, Pierson called it a 50d. note; but — 
in her evidence she has always referred to 
a 2001. bank note, and no other. Pierson, — 


on his first examination, says, that the note . 
which Ludowick changed, was. changed in 


the-morning, not in 'the: evening ; that it 
was given by the:housekeeper ; many 
was some morning, a. little time 
Mrs. C. went to Worthing, in 1805. When 
to evening, he sa 
not. © This evidence, “therefore, cannot 
But he is called back. on a future 
» it being represented by the honoura- 
‘mover of these that on his” 
first examination he had laboured under a 
head-ach,which deprived him of his memory. 
He has his former*evidence ‘read to him, 
and is asked if he has any alteration or ad- 
| dition to make to: it, he says, “no altera- 
tion;” and ‘then on to say, “ one 
night that the D.of Y. went to Weymouth, 
about 11-o’clock was sent out to get a 
bill changed ; I went out and got it c 


and brought it in to Mrs. C., who looked * 


it over and said it was allright. The Duke. 
was present when I received it from Mrs. C. 
and gave it back to her.” He says, “ he 


‘be gotit changed at BySeld and ‘Bridge. 
he got it changed at By 
man’s, confectioners; Mr. and .Mrs.. 
man changed it; thathe went to Stephen's, 
in Bond-street, and they could not do it 
for him.” . Here is not one word of the | 
Duke directing him to Stephen's, nor any. 
evidence of bh. r..h. i or having 
any thing to do wi farther than beng, 
present. 

Mrs. Bri is called, and she says 
she remembers Pierson calling in the end 
of July,.1805, with a note ; she cannot re- 
but'she did not 

the note.. , She did not sce the note, 

inks he said it was 1001.” Ludowick | 


in his evidence proved to be the only ser 
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rs, who ever: -attended him | 
_Gloucester-place, 
sent with, any note to change from -Glou- 

cester-place. Sothatahis.confirmatory evi- 
dence to suppott Mrs, C.’s declarations af 
the Duke’s knowledge of :her guilt is re- 
_ duced:to nothing. The 200/. note :tums 
out not to be a 2002, but a 100/. note; 
anda Mrs. account of | 


Bierson’s testimony, 501. . The order -of. 


_ the Duke to his servant to get changed what 
her servants could not get changed, proves 
. to be without foundation. Whatever note 
Duke's; and where .was changed, ‘or 
It is clear, from Pierson's evidence 
that it was not changed at Stephens's; and 
it is.clear from Mrs. Bridgeman's evidence 
The maig confirmation brought: forward 
by her to support her evidence being thus 
‘contro- 
-her_ concluding: declaration, it 
evento’ refer to the con: 
teadictions which-have been 80 incontrovert- 


ibly established‘by my learned friend 


“each:) Tshould not therefore, even allude 
- to what she said with regard to the time of 
_ her. application to: the Duke for the ‘ex- 
change, were it not imvortant to observe, | 
‘that when she differs 4s:tw ‘the ‘time, from 
Mr. Knight, and Dr. Thynne, that the time 
she fixes for having mace her application 
is material, because it proves her determina- 
- tion to ascribe a time near the.gazetting, in 
order to shew the influence she 
- and with what dispatch she promoted the 
exchange; but in doiig’so she fixes on a 
day, unfortunately, subsequent to that on 
which it appears. y the official documents 
that ithe exchange was’ ished. 
The knowledge, then, which:the D. of Y. 


ae, had of her share in this transaction is redu- 


‘ced to:-her mere declaration, unsupported 
_ “by any other testimony of ay kind; and 
_ as sheis discredited inthe very circumstan- | 
ceswhich she brings forward as.corrobora- 
tive, ‘there .cannot ‘be any conclusion of 
 nivance on the of h. r. bh. 


[come now tothe or. 


: evidence, in the case of Freach’s 
levy, and-{ think shail ‘beable to shew, April, 


that that-evidence is equally ineffectual, as 
to the proof of the D-of Y.'s knowledge of 
_ ‘the corrapt transactions’ respe respecting ‘it ; ‘and 


London, is. 


French, or Sandon, to 

known toh.r.h. The evidence of.confix, 
mation in this cuse consists; First, ofthe 
manner in which:the Jevy was idisbanded, 
or put ani end to; Secondly, i ja the cireum,* 


stance.of:the-plate having been bought fram 


‘Parker by her payment of 5¢0l. that 
‘money, as part of the price of it; and that 
the remainder of the payment, the Duke — 


Miss Taylor.. iL 
first of these grounds arises out of 
the documents, and.does not originate with 
Mrs. C. The two. last: originate entirely, 
“from her, and under circumstances suchias. 


will receive, when tothem, observa: 
tions which I conceive to be of the utmost | 


in order to destroy thistestimo- 
shew tbat it falis from under 


willingness with which the Duke putanend 
to the levy, and the gentle:termsin which 
he expressed. himself raiens he .did disband . 


it, are strong to: prove 


from it. In‘this part of the case there 
many observations to. be madée’which 
shall omit, because they. have been 9 
made, and as I think, conclusively ; I 
confine myself merely to the facts which res 
late to the levy being put 
It that representations» came. 
from ‘Dublin : vearly in January, 1805: 
respecting the i nts to the recruit- 
ing levy ; that /h. r. h. immediately ordered. 


an inquiry into it; that this, however, did 


not prevent the Commander in. Chief. from 
directing gen. Whitelocke to communicate" 


to col. French his determination to,discon- 


tinue the:levy, unless a considerable 
take the numbers, 
Gen. Jetter: ‘is. 
dated the 2nd of February, nf 
appears clearly to be.in obedience to’ thé — 
D. of commands. 
dence that ‘h.-r. h. had taken: steps 
nounce the eventual discontinuance ofthe 
levy. This at least is 
| apprehensive of any discovery. The! dor 
Fespontlence afterwards with 
takes place, and bya Jetter:dated '14th’ef 
from gen. Whiteloéke) to cok 
Gordon, which musthave: 
the conduct of the tem serjeants a 
represented as disgraceful: 


‘ 


ing this first source, was’ paid by x, 
h.; Thirdly, the related ‘by 


‘As tothe first it--has‘been observed = 
by ‘my hon. friend (Mr. Whitbread) and by — ff. 
the noble who spoke last, thattheuns 


knew of the benefit which Mrs. C: derived 


1605) 


Here there is evi- 
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the levy he ba ‘no ‘ag T have stated 
‘ed to his Maje esty. It is” 1 that vidence, to give whyto ai 
him ile, icates a | could communicate. Duke ce 
e of 


corru ctices which | taiily never shewed an b 
"existed Mr. fit M bys 


‘col, French. | ing the unbecoming part of ¢ comipror 
On this Pi to observe, “first, that” the | séttlement, in conseqilence 6 of thre 
Yetter of ‘h. r. h. contains impressions con- | And h.'r. h,, T trust, ‘knew iiie too | Well 
formable te the letter on which he acted. Ee that I would have been the a; eit 
secondly, {hat it seems most extraordinary a tratisaction, if he had -been so iti 
that should’ be re juired than ‘the act “On ‘the whole 1 cannot hel ele 
of ‘that the | ly of opivion, that there’ 
‘real’ a tanjtial ‘injary neh. Dike’. condnet ‘which 
en a to | fear of ry; and, io ihe 
| t which ‘it ra the 
ance of the corps Te- ‘an atgument to that. 
the’ ruined bim. Gally “when pit against the act itself, 
was the act of discontinuance, therefore, | was the ‘real | juts) which ‘had’ been’ f 
the must haye' felt: and it ‘was "that ‘resolved u and the’ resolution: 
act, if the duke had been’ apprehensive of | been announced two. months and inore 
‘discovery, which he must ave resisted ‘and | fore ‘the accomplishment ¢ of it, gave foom | 
he stopped the levs the Very |'for such communications as might have 
Gay after ‘Whitelocke’s cited appréhension if theré had beer guilt 
e ‘Janguage, which he yet nothing of the kind a 
Phe Secretary at War i in ‘his ter, |” come to the of ion of the 
~ could not operate as an alleviation in the chase of the plate, and the ¢o 
‘mind of col.’ French for stieh ap iijuty, dnd | supposed ‘to bé ‘derived the’ 
“the meré fact’ that the Dike’ did“ discon- it was paid, 
‘tinue the levy’! is of itself sufficient to ‘shew |" “This testithony was ned by the jie. 
“that he did ‘not act ‘under any ap pptybe en- | gent. on the day on which he lie preferred 
_tion. But, sir, the whole tevor 9} of the con- harges, and: miust have proceeded 
“Guct of shews, that he had no dy from the’ juiformation of Mrs.’ 
or any discover ry in t was meant to ‘shew that the 
his condinct. When he. separat ‘kuew of ment for the | 
rs. C., When upon a full’ ‘knowledge mac dé by ki 
character ‘from the written’ “yeport |’ ‘that it was 
which! convey ied to him, mind ‘was |' French for having is 
took his determination with’ a | that. the Duke’ ‘the baldiiée’ ii 
Suppressed his affection W ve known thé source from. whence 
resolution quite inconsistent with the "detived je money, which madé'the'fi 
{of discove When she ‘attempted to payment.—tn Order to ‘shel how is 
‘the i , he was equally firm in | this part of the confirmatory testim 
“withstan fing it. the son-paymentof | it is necessary to examine the accoiint fd 


“the antiuity there is again' proof of his act- |"to' discuss the evidence whiidh relates. Xo it. 

‘ing from, motives shewed fear of |"Tiie sum total at the ‘debit side is 

of any knowledge, of on his pa and a fraetion. The fitst 
on. “of her borrapt ‘conduct. ‘The sane | conichu- credit side 5007, said to by’ 

“sion is to be drawn from ‘the conduct of h. °C. froin French's’ money. Now it is mit 

when T to her let- |" tial to obsérve, that yment 

oe of June, 1808; which contain’a direct |’ the of May, 18 from whom 

reat, of discovery, aiid that it ainéunted | does tiot appear of the face’ ofthe. 
something serious. “From the’ time t account, ‘thie account “is entitled 

these. lettets were written, ‘whatever thie ‘Of Mrs. ‘Clatke. 
been the wish, or ‘inclination, Ted The next} payment 2001. the 12th “of 
jing the before “that | July, bill at’ two motiths, ‘but’ Whdse 
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“PART. DEBATES, 
but it is to be remarked, that. there 
Jong interval between the first .and 


ond payment, ‘consequently. whatever 
the may have with the 


then is. entirely, defective 
“as to who paid money; whoever 
jaid ‘it, there is not the smallest proof 

- “that the D. of Y. was privy to its payment; 

‘Ror isit to be inferred, or conjectured even, 
that it was known any how to b, r. h, that 
at was paid on account of the plate; and 

“the account is not one to which the D. of 


privity.—The witness then says, “ That 

_ the bills by which the remainder. was paid, 
Were drawn by Mrs/C, upon the D. of ¥. 
and that they were afterwards. paid the 


Duke by drafts on Coutts and Co. ; that 


the subject of the service.” 


_© From this, then, it appears that the Duke, 
a8 the bills became due, gave orders. for 
them, but: that he atiained no knowled 
_of the transaction by any conversation with 
_ the witness, aud there is no evidence of his 
having, obtained oer from any other quar- 
uently. all that',can. be said to. 
ve heen kuown by. hb. 1, 'b. was, that he 


pay: bills for a:service of plate to the 
‘more than 1,3000, 


amount of something n 1,3( 
it necessary again to, turd to the 
ant, From,tive debit side of the ec- 
| the value of the pla 


-¥, bad any, access, or with which he had | 


hhe offered the bills to the Duke ‘as thev | 
me due, but that h. r. h. never spoke 


| a knowledge, is 


the account it appears that the Duke paid 
.1,3211;3 the other part of the acconnt te 
lates to the other ‘matter with which, { 

uke was thus taken 


Kiit’s bill, of a different date from the sée- 


vice of plate.’ ‘Phe first on the 16thof 

| May, the other, the 16th of June, is of, no 
importance in the present consideration. 

| The question hete is, as to the, Duke's _ 

-| knowledge of the 5007, having been paid 

| for the plate in part, and having been, the 28 

rel First, then 

| the 5001, being French’s money, is not made 

| out, nor is there the slightest evidence that 

‘1 it"was French’s money.' Secondly, 5007, 


5001. paid by French to Mrs, C 


‘being paid at all for the plate, to the know- 


ledge of the D. of Y.. is not made out, 
‘|, The only thing that is made out is the pay- 
ment of an account equal to the service, by 


the Duke, and therefore. his knowledge of 


| the payment of the 500J. being paid forthe | 


plate is negatived; and thus this, piece of . 


falls from under them, and leaves the case 
on, her unsupported, assertion, unless the 
evidence of Miss Taylor is to be considered 
as conferring that support on Mrs, Clarke's 


evidence. 


the house to a collateral matter introduced 
by. my hon, friend, (Mr. Whitbread.) My 
hon frend in. a very eloquent passage of 
his speech, endeavouring to impress a sort — 


mentioned that this plate was the duc de_ 
Berni’s plate, a prince of the monarchy of | 
France, who bad. been driven by the 
fortune of revolution into this country, and 
by necessity had been obliged to part with 


infer from his statement, and from the les- 


Duke had known and permitted the plate 
of the unfortunate duc de Berri to become 
the property of Mrs. C. Now, Sir, I do 
feel extremely anxious to remove the possi- 


given; this plate to such a person, with such 
a thing he:is incapable of; 


looking at the evidence, it appears 


Duke had no connexion ; and whether the 
| 5001. was specifically ape bed the plate, 

‘{ or not; or whether the 

| in to pay what remained due of Mr. Bir- 


corroboratory evidence, ushered in with’so 
{much particularity by the Mover of these 
| Charges, and suggested to him by Mrs. C. 


Bat, Sir, before leave this question of 
the plate, must request the attention of 


of lesson of political morality on the house, 


this service of plate: and he seemed’ to 


son which it might teach, as if the Royal — | 


bility of such an: impression in addition to 
all the other unfavourable views that are = 
| now endeayoured to be attached to the 
character of the royal/Duke. His having =~ 
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secon payment, there 1s no.necessary con- 

Bexion between the first. and the second, 

Fromm which to infer, or even te conjecture, 

that he knew any thing of the sort. Hav- | 

Img made these observations, respecting the 

gtcount, I must now turn to the evidence | 

‘Mr. Dockery. That witness is asked 

Whether he Biles that the plate was 

Sent. to Gloncester-place for the inspec- 

fon of the °D. of and, Mrs. Clarke?” 
es ‘he answers, “ Not to. my recollection,” 

| # Whether he recollect the D. of Y. and 

rs. C. going to Birkitt’s to examine the 

‘plate? No.”—There_ is then no‘ evidence 

-‘Whatever' of the D, of Y. baving ever, seen) 
the plate in company with Mrs, C. or any 

; _. “evidence of his having ever seen it at all,— 

 “The'witness is next asked as to the pay- 
- Ment of the plate, He says, 500/, was | 
‘paid when ‘delivered, the remainder was 

_. | settled by bills at different dates. He does J) 

“not ‘know by whom the 5001. was paid: 

put it. was paid in two notes of 3002. and 
| 

| | 


ged to the duc de Berri, “states “in the 

D. of Y.never saw the plate, or knew to 
whom it belonged, 

‘now’ endeavour to discuss the 
, ‘of Miss Taylor's evidence, in ‘a 
manner that T trust will not raise a preju- 


the most auxious to protect Miss:Taylor. I 

am‘aware how ineffectual it is to attempt 

- to do any good with any tribunal, especially 

with a popular tribunal like this, by counter- 

acting their prepossessions. I see. that in 

many there’ is a prepossegsion in’ favour of 

Miss Taylor, or rather a prejudice against 

the manner in which she has been cross- 

examined, and in which eyidence has been 

brought to discredit her. WitHout’ adimit- 

’ ting that these prepossessions are well-foun- 

ded, but on the contrary, considering the 

- course taken as perfectly legitimate, [ do 

‘not feel it necessary for my argument to 

eal that course in aid. noble Jord 

Corl Folkestone,) has told ‘us, that Miss 

aylor has suffered cruelly in consequence 

of what passed in this house respecting her. 

__ If that be so, I say sincerely, that T am 

very sorry for ber sufferings; but I'cannot 

. therefore agree, that the rules of justice 

__ are not to be folldwed out, that witnesses 

‘are not to be detected, that they are not to 

> be traced in their ‘lives and connections, 

and that their evidence is not to be comi- 

mented upon, whatever ‘the consequence 

may be. It is a misfortune, but it is one 

in Which all of usin our turn must be liable 

for the sake of justice. The noble lord, 

_- who commiserates Miss Taylor, does not 

think therefore that he should abstain from 

_ the most severe observations on other wit- 

nesses. He attacks, without reserve, the 

official veracity and the’ ‘correctness of col. 

Gordon’s testimony, (a witness above all 

exception,) without consideration as to the 

effect it may have; and im doing so, he 

does his duty, when he makes the observa- 

tion which his conscience justifies, and his 

judgment dictates. But” while I say. this 

in deferice of justice, I do not require it to 

Serve me in the course which I shall take 

in discussing Miss ‘Taylor's evidence. In 

niy view of it, her character, her course of 

life, her connexions, ‘shall not ‘liave a single 
‘observation made ‘upon them.” 

* On this subject I beg the most serious 

attention of the “House, as [ conceive it, in 

the view I take of it; to be one of the ‘most 
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that the witness who.states it to have belon- 


what legal demonstration should say 
“that legal demonstration is that evidence 


: VY 


= 


Conduct of Duke of York, 
extraordinary, and. ,unprecedented .case 
The nature of the which, } 
lor has given, is well known to the laws 
upon, whiel it will appear that much 
rine of great importance is to be found. 

It is in ordinary. criminal cases known .a 
evidence of confession. fn other. words i 

is the ‘verbal declaration of the party, 
brought against him to convict him ; and, 
though admissible, is invariably. considered. 
as the slightest and most ineffectual of all tes- 
timony, unless supported by a strong found- 


ation of fact, that is, by the res_ geste, and. 


without such support is not permitted “to 


have any influence in any case civil or cri- 
minal. Now, before I cite authority on 
this ‘subject, permit me to state some prin- 
ciples aud rules which govern in’matters of 
evidence of this nature. If I were askec 


in which, if the. witness ‘speaks trae,” the 
fact to which he speaks must be true. - 
That it is the highest evidence which haman 
affairs admit of from the testimony of wit- 
nesses. ‘Thus an event, which happens in 
the sight of the witness, must be believed to 
be true, provided the’witness: who proves — 
it is a witness of veracity. In proporsen 
as the matter to be given ‘in. evidence ‘ i is 
short of that character, in the same. propor- | 
tion (however pure and credible the wit- 
ness) the testimony falls short of legal de- 
monstration. ‘And in the same _proportior 
the conviction to arise from it dimmishes. 
Now the evidence of verbal declaration, 
of words spoken, or conversations held, is 
directly the reverse ‘of that which I have 
termed legal demonstration, for in all*tes 
mony of this kind, the witness may be 
witness of perfect truth, and yet the fact 1 
which he speaks may not b@ true; nay, 
may be perfectly false: ‘or, to speak mo: 
‘correctly, it may be true in the conceptio 
and belief of the witness, according~'to his 
récollection, and yet in fact different, ‘and 
give an impression perfectly different’ from_ 
the words spoken: 

_ ‘There is another character belonging to 
this species of evidence, very material to be - 
attended 'to, namely, that it is impossible tc 
contradict it, It is a declaration in words 
and all that can be said by any other'w 


ness, than the ‘witness who proves them, is, 


that be did hieat the party speak them. 


‘When twe persons are'present to see 


done, you cau ‘have ‘contradictory’ proof, 
The negatwe can be proved; but mt 
‘case “of verbal’ declaration, ‘the 


dice azainst me, even Dy those. who are 
* 
é 


‘therefore bs all law ‘authors dn’ 
the wi ness to confessional evidence, 
OF verbal declarations, cannet, ‘in those 


‘such a person, or of sut 


nno Be establistied it, is’ |; 
this ‘subject, 


courts: oaths’ are “administered, be | lo 
Accordingly, “Mr. 
ustice Blackstone. in his Comnientaries 
“« Words are the weakest and- most 


testimony, séldoni remembered 


“a accurately, or reported with due precision, 


“and incapable in, their nature of being | satio 

; « disproved by other negative ‘evidence.’ 

incomparable judge and writer | G 
once breathes the of ibe 

{ustice, Mr. Foster, of whom it was tay 
id, that his works would last as long 

e constitution of England en 


reported ; ‘whether through ignorance, .inat- 


g ntion, or malice, it mattereth notto the 


eferidant, lie is equally affected in, ‘either 
tase ; and they are extremely Jiable to 
| facolistruction, and withal this evidence is 
Hist in the course of things to be ¢ isproved 
that sort of evidence bywhich 
root of pk ain facts may be, and is 80 

flen confronted. Hast; confessions | made 

0 persons having no aut ority to examine, 
are | the weakest and- most suspicious of all 
py ‘as proof, of them may be too 
easily procured, and cannot be by. vad 


confradicted.” * 
f these doctrines : ‘aud are 
to any case, 
aration . fi 


“Never. attempted to’ be 
any. 


accuracy 
rst. 


ght wi cir- 
whieh Teal to the of | w 


important, observation, that the testimony 
iven, bs Ta lor 5 ‘her confirmation of 
ie evide nce 0 of Mrs. ; the: existence of 
a "proof, was never 
nied. at, by, the mover of these Charges, | 
he pened, 
at. it, was bot of ly no 
ppt. but: that tit. could py 


that 18 been, By of anc 


scovered. by Mis. 'C. 


“were. broug ghi, and yet th as a Charge 
‘ ora te tad been been 
it et hand, bpt was m nade 


the 


g the altent on ‘of ‘the House to this most 


ma it a 


that ‘no ion ‘by Miss 
was then thought of. 


of the g greatest importa ce, 
pent. . made. opening s 
on the bn e7th e pin was 
opened on the Ist 0 February. 
lor in, her second exaniination is asked, 
Did you atany time, allerwards,have any 
conversal ion with C, relative to 
observations of the D. ‘of Y. upon Col, 
French’s ‘pasiness 2. ot ull within three. 
sigh or a mon hat was the conver- 
ou had_at that 1—She asked 


i if Ff recollected the D. of Y. mentioning 


French’s name in ‘my presence, I im- 
medi Tee collected the ype: 
as says this passed. wi 

the or a month. A month 


| it toa a.day. or two the time of 
Words a are transient and fleet ing asthe | th 
‘wind, easily misunderstood, and often mis- 


ill carry it to 


qpenings ree weeks w 
ay.of the evidence beginning. Now 


probable, nay, is it possible, ifa piece 


of confirmatory evidence so relied on as 


Bi had been known at the time of the 
ning, that. in intercourse between 
hon. moyer and Mrs. C. would 
pare been ite to him, and if known, 
that it would not have been stated. 
What have to remark: on this evidence, 
is, the different manner in which she 
proves the different parts of the conversa- 
tion, The first branch shé speaks of ce 
ively. says, “ The Duke’s 
were, as nearly as I cain tecollect, ‘ 
| worried by, col. French; he 


; me continually About his levy busi- 


ness, and is always wan ing aginathing more 
in own, Then turning to Mrs. 
think he-said, how does he behave 


“Being: d denied the 1 


says, the , Duke. said, faster 
njust 1 mind what he is ‘abou t, or Til 
him up ‘and his levy tdo,’ ‘That was all he 


said.” Now, si sir, it is Dei that the middle 
part of the conversation is that which aon 
guilt, the first part and the last part, are 
1 fectly 1 innocent; might have: been spoken 
at a time, and before any body; and 
e admitted, to ey been spoken by 
of wi hap prejudice. It, is re+ 
tkable asserts the. first passage 
the anette. wilh a very firm. reco 
lection, and she recites the last part. with 
perfect gobfidence ; but interposes @ 
most material te erm of qua ification. where - 


she introduces the second, which is what the 


tunis upon. then, says, 
thi ink the I “how does 


tof the conversation, 


. 
| | 
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j 
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the midst likely to be. 
pon the mind, because it is that whieh 
duclosed or confirmed the. guilty know- 
 Tedge, consisting of a few words, she 
with doubt and hesitation. She’ intro- 
duces it with think’: she is afraid of beia 
oo certain ; she speaks like a person who 
had something infused into her wiemory 
recently, which hai! ot been there before ; 
but in the long passage which precedes it, 


A\ Shain the passage which follows it, she in- 


troduces no suc 
“Serve, W n this pee is said to have 

assed, It must have passed, if it passed 
at all, early in the spring of 1805, for the 


.. levy was put an end to on the 16th of 


qualification. Now ob- 


April, 1805; that is very near four 


eats if the principles which 


» Haye. derived from the most pure leg 
sources are well founded. 4s. to: recent de- 
ae Foye as to words spoken within a 
ort time-and under cifcumstances. which 
ékcite’ accuracy of recollection; they are 
_ thuch more suited to affect the credit due 
to ah account'of words spoken at'a very 
_ distant period ugder ‘no particular circum- 
_. stances, not likely from any cause ever to 
have been called up in the wilness's mertio- 
fy, atid nevér brought to. her recollection 
any conversation, or any other coiitse, 
antil thrée weeks before the evidence is 
aid then brought 'to her recollection 
by Mrs. C., after the aceisation’ had been 
ited, ‘and While it was proceeding ; 
when the impressions‘arising from the pro- 
ceedings. were calculated to mislead the 
Withess, and to induce the accuser to create 
encourage a false impression. But this 
is ‘not ‘all; ‘the manner in’ which this is 
brdught out, ‘I ‘mean the manner in which 


Mis. Clarke's “reminding ss Taylor is 
to the knowledge of the house, 


is‘ most ‘material. Miss 
 @d “on the 9th of February, ‘the. first 
Aline. ‘She. then gives an “account of ‘the 
_ eonversation, but there is not in that day’s 
évidente one word. of her having had any 

convetsation With Mis. C. upon the‘subject. 
On the 22nd of Februaty she’ is examined 
a ‘second time; ‘and being: asked, “If at 
_ ahy fime afterwards she had any conversn- 
tion ‘with Mis.'C. relative to ‘the Duke’s 
Observation ‘on French’s business.” She 


 aiswered, “Not till within ‘these ‘tliree, 


weeks.or a month. That Mrs. C. asked 
her, if bbe ‘the D. of Y. men- 


_ tioning col. French’s tiame in het pt 


she'said'T itmimediately recollected the | stated, 


aig down; if the doctrine which I 


ylor is ‘examin-- 


circumstatice and told her”. And ‘she: 

there goes on to say, “ that’she Goes not 

récollect what Mrs. ©. said upon 
Here then there is distinet evidence 

two things, most important in the'conside- 


ing | ration of evidence of this description. ‘First, 


that. during all the intermediate period 
that passed, riow three years and eleven 
montlis ago, she néver had tmentiosied it to 
any body, that even at this time, that is 
‘three weeks or four weeks since, she does 
not suggest the subject from her own me- 
moty. But it remains there, dead and in- 
animate, until it is revived by a 
from Mrs. Is evidence to a verbal de- 
claration, which passed in a conversation at 
such a distance of time, likely to be cor- 
rectly what passed at that time; or more 
likély to pattake of the character which 
would be given to it by who 
celyed it? Can evidence, the most weak 
uiicertain, thé most discouraged for 
that reason in afl criminal proceedings, be . 
held sufficient, in any respect, to. fix guilt, 
of so mean a sort, upon such a person as 
the D. of Y.; ot could it be permitted, in — 
any case, in any court, to have the least in- 
fluence as confirmatory testinony. Bat 
there is still something d, still farther 
to destroy the effect of this weak and most 
suspicious of all evidence. On the'day on 
which Miss Taylor was exantined last, the 
22nd of February, Mrs. C. is likewise ex- 
amined, and she was exainined before Miss 
Taylor; so that Mrs. C. could not then 
know what questions would be put to Miss 
‘Faylor.. It was, therefore, her object, con- 
formably ‘to the plani‘of ‘the “evidence, ‘to 
give the ‘utmost belief ‘to the Duke’s free 
communications in the présence of Miss 
Taylor. “Mrs. 'C. is asked, “Tf, the 
preserice of Miss Taylor, the D. of Y. and 
[o'which she answers, Tum sure ean- 
not say ; ‘the Duke was very fond of “Miss 
Taylor, and he did not mind what ‘he said 
before her.” Now, first of all, it'is‘a little 
singular that a petsdon “who, ‘within ‘three 
weeks or a'littie more, had’ reminded ‘Miss 
Taylor of French’s levy, ‘should have so 
little recollection of what ‘the Duke un 
said before Miss ‘Taylor. In the 
place, it was calculated to produce an ‘im- 
pression, that the Duke was very open’be- 
fore Miss Taylor, even on military subjects, . 
and that he-saw her offen, and familiarly. 


Yet, in the- course ‘of the evening, 
Miss Taylor, who gives the evidence scaly a 
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French, represents herself. as. having-never 
on military promotions, And, in, another 
~_- that she has no. memory 


_ time, the terms and words of that conversa-. 


. this argument apy thi 
- Gloucester-place, (though Mrs. C,’s servant, | 
that Miss. Taylor never was. there,) 


her memory will serve her, [ conclude, and 
confidence too, that the- criminating 


_ dated to give it a bias, that though the wit- 


Mrs. of the -conversation respecting 
heard Mrs. and the D. of Y.. converse 


part.of.the same. testimony, she declares, 
any thing that 
assed. in, the conversation three weeks ago 
“upon the. subject. of this conversation which 
passed nearly four years ago; and yet she 
recollects with precision, at this, distance of | 


tion. Now, without imputing to her in 
that affects her 
it. .at- present for 


‘veracity, giving her nt fo 
. of Y.’s society at 


haviog in the 


Pierson, the butler, who was always in at- 
tendance when the Duke was_ there, says 


giving, 
-her.credit for regard to truth, as far as 


part of this confirming testimony cannot be 
taken to be.true. | It comes at such a dis- 
tance of ie from a.witness who recollects 
so little of what has passed recently, with 
impressions made upon her mind_ so calcu- 


ess may, according to her confession, speak 


true, the declaration which she states, can- 

not betrue, but must. fall within all the 

exceptions which I have taken to this sort 

' vof evidence, and for which I have cited 
the greatest authorities. = 
“Where. still remains bebiad, 


: little more than a year. But su 


ning. to live at Islington, an | 
Bayswater, back to Christmas, 1805, or 4 
little before that period; however, when 


duct of the Duke of York. (948, 

she had gone, from Islington to Kentish. ff 
town, and she is asked how long she lived 
at Islington ; she answers" little more 
than a year.” This would her begin- 
her leaving 


she is asked again about the length of time _ 


she resided at Bayswater, she enlarges the 


‘time. . The first question is, “ How long 


did you reside at Islington? ‘A'little more 


than ‘a ‘twelvemonth—How much more? 
Seven or. eight months.” Now geven or 


eight months seem an odd explanation of * — 


to be correct, though I knew it not to be. 


so, and that it will be impossible to prove © 


that she remained at Bayswater longer 


ppose this 


tha Michaelmas, 1805; the eight months, 
a tolerable stretch for a little more than a 


| year, carries it back to the month of May, 


1805... Now the levy was discontinued on 
discontinuance was on the 2nd ‘of February, 
1805; consequently, the conversation, to 


the interval between the 2nd of’ rere 


be true, could not have passed later than ~ 


the 16th of April, 1805; the notice of its. — 


aid the 16th of ‘April; aud the lime which 
Miss ‘Taylor assigns for heard it, 
t 


after stretching that time to 


s, fixes a time for i 


e utmost, 
| explaining a little more than a year by 
Seven or eight mon it 


after the levy was at an end. If this is to ' us 


be taken as a correct account of the time, if 


it is fatal to her veracity; if it is to be 
considered as erroneous, it is fatal to the 
correctness of her memory. In either case, _ 
it is destructive of her testimony, as to evi... 


dence of the description in question, which, * 
‘| to be available, must come from a niind | 


capable of clear and accurate recollection, 


to insure to. a certainty that the 


words repeated were the words spoken; 


whereas, we have here an additional ‘in- — 


stance (to’ put it in the most favourable - 


light), of the vagueness of her recollections,” 


On these grounds, sir, the conclusion which 


I draw is, that the evidence to corroborate - 


Mis. C., in the case of Freach’s levy, com- 
pletely fails; and that this case again rests 
upon Mrs. C.’s unconfirmed assertion, and 


upon that the D. of Y. cannot be held to ~ 


be guilty of participation in, or a connivance 


at, her corrupt dealings, considering the A 


Which dictates 
come now. to the’ malter of Tonyn’s 
promotion, ahd having consumed so much 


| nature of that testimony, and the influence 
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$ome evidence upon this part of the case, 
, . ~ which has not heen touched upon by any. 
/ __- person who has yet spoken, which seems to | 
very on the credit due to the 
memory of Miss Taylor, and which likewise e 
2 strongly affects her credibility in point of oe 
veracity. Ip the evidence of Miss Taylor 
given the first day of her examination, she pauy 
‘Is questioned particularly as to the time wey 
«when this conversation took. place, and_ she 
as says it was at the time that she removed aa 
ys _ with her father’s family from Bayswater to A; ; 
2 Islington. In order to asceftain when this 
was, it will be necessary to look particularly 
to the evidence which she gives as to her oo 
Reset of residence. She says, I lived at 
Chelsea from last Michaelias_ twelve- 
fnonth.”" ‘This carries the commencement 
of her residence at Chelsea to Michaélmas, 
- 1807; she lived at Kentish-town immedi- 
ately before that, and she says, “ 1 lived 
‘there not three quarters of a year.” ‘This 
the- commencement of her living 


fects, on this I shall be extremely short. If 

. this case had stood as it did at first, no 
‘question could have'been made to involve 
the D. of Y.’s criminal aie of Mrs. 
receipt’ of money.” rested 
. (merely on her assertion, and the documen- 
‘tary evidence which, proving#the nature 
and circumstances of the promotion, com- 
any conclusion injarious 
to the Duke, But the’ mysterious note, as 
‘it has been justly called, gives a colour to 
that charge which makes it necessary for 
‘me to. say a word or two ‘upon it. | With 
‘regard to the hand-writing of the note, ‘it 
‘would be indelicate in me, having been one 
‘ofthe witnesses on that subject, to say a- 
‘word; but supposing it to be the ‘hand- 
. writing of the Duke, I submit that there is 
‘nothing to connect it with pecuniary guilt, 


‘and that there are circumstances which 


render it impossible so to connect it. ‘The 
_ note from Mrs. C. to Sandon, received the 
‘17th of August, 1804, shews that she had 
‘not taken any such mode of stopping the 


promotion, but if she had taken any, she 


.. ‘took it in conversation; and that she had 


means of accomplishing it. ‘Now the 
over which accompanied thé noté, as 
“don states, is dated: 23rd August, and as 
the! promotion was then both made and 
‘published in the Gazette, it was too late, 
by that means, to have been of any use. 
"Jt must apply, ‘therefore, if applicable at 
“all, to-some point of time which does not 
_ “suit the money transactions, and is to be 
placed as proof of mere interference. In 
‘that'view, it falls within that head of the 


| sibject which'is proposed to be taken up 


by the right hun, gent. on ‘the floor (Mr. 
_. Bathurst), to which ‘I shall now take the 
’ liberty of calling the attention of the house. 
"The of the right hon. gent. is 
“ushered in with a positive declaration of the 
‘Duke's innocence, as to all ‘pecuniary ‘cor- 
-Miption, either by participation, knowledge, 
connivatice : but he considers it necessary 
“to resolve, that there has been'a dangerous 
~interfétence in matters of military promo-. 
tion by Mrs. C., and this ought to be 
ticularly matked ‘house. “It is im- 
sir, to consider ‘this in any light, 
but’onie@s motion to rémove the royal 
Duke’ from’ tiis ‘office, as‘ Commander in 
which ‘he proposes were to ' pass, bh. rh. 
stigma. ‘The question thei is fairly this’: ate 
three ‘cases of interference, which 
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enough to warrant such a proeeeding, when - 
taken against the’whole strain and tenor of 
his official life. ‘There isthe caseofTonyn’s 
promotion, which the note may be said to 
bring home to h, r. h., as a mere matter of 
interference. ‘ There is the case of the Jet- 
ter about Clavering, from which it appears, 
that she wrote to him, and that he answer- 
ed her, and did not find fault with her for 
writing to ‘him. on military appointments, — 
But, farther than’ this, it proves nothing; 
for the terms of the answer set aside the ap- 
plication ; and, lastly, the case of that poor 
young man, Carter, whose case seems as it | 
were by unanimous consent to have been 
given up from’ pity, and which in mercy — 
should never have been brought forward 
‘all; a case in which the application bad 
been made by an officer, at a former pe- — 
tiod, and whose natural son gen. Rochfort 
‘represents Carter to be ; whose letters prove 
his education to have been excellent, and 
that he has been only brought back to a 
ravk in life from which he had been driven 
by misfortune, and by the poverty ‘of his 
real atid reputed parent. Sir, 1 have been 
no adulator of the royal Duke; whenever _ 
my duty has required it, I trust that I have 
stated; with the respéct due to his rank, but — 
with the firmness due to truth, and to’ an 
honourable discharge of my duty, what 4 
peared to me to be fit and necessary. I 
trast that I shall not now be considered to 
flatter, when I say, that it would be strange 
indeed, to visit such services as the D of Y.’s, 
for such and so few causes of improper in- | 
‘terference, with such severity as the right 
hon. gent.’s censure. _ Is it to be said, that 
» because a person, living in the connexion in 
which Mrs. C. lived with h. r. h., had 
‘slight influence, or a slight ‘interference, in 
the disposal of a few commissions, that this. 
is to stamp him with a crime, and to op 
‘rate his removal from office? Is it possible 
in human nature to prevent a pin that 
situation from ‘having the wledge of _ 
many things that'are proceeding in‘a man- 
her the most innocent, and to prevent such | 
‘@ person, if she is so inclined, from ‘avail- 
‘ing herself of such knowledge’? Is it possible, 


‘should-not make part of his conversation in 
the ‘evening, and that he should not, ina 
Thoment of relaxation, or from feelings of 
affection, ‘express’ himself innocently, 
specting persons'who have been the subject 

- of his consideration during the hours of bu- - 
siness ?'I trust, sir, that there is still liberality 


to’Be' proved, and’ thiere ‘are ‘but three, | 


‘enough W Hid tp see this subje 


that what‘occupies a person during the day. 


‘ 
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for the. military education .of 


‘mentioning an anecdote. which 


“sa, 


light and that it would be too-1 
that fourteen, years of incessant. 
our, for.many many hopes in the 

_vevery. day, of the year ;, admirable 


> stions forthe comfort: of the soldiers, for 


‘the education.and support of their children, 
laws for which brought vg the 


‘table ; that ,the ‘constant, con- 
scientious, and pure discharge of hi duty, 
from 1795 to 1804 without spot or fault; 
during the two years when Mrs 

d in Gloucester-place withdut spot 
fault, unless these three instances are to be 
considered ,as such, and from that time to 
the. present, with equal diligence and with 
“equal honaur, with so extensive a 
_ Mever misused; that all this, set 
_ two instances in which he, her. Iet- 

fer and note, and. the single instance 
»whiclr he promoted Carter,. supposing it to’ 
be at her desire, ;should not: -avail? I am 
this is-not the way in which.this; house’ 
and this.country have been ‘accustomed to. 
Judge. Sir, 1) have now. concluded my 
Servations upon: this, most,anxious, most in- 
jheresting,and most, unprecedented proceed- 
dng; in. which .the conduct of .the ,r 
Duke has been.sifted in bis most uuguar led. 
moments... His conversation, and: his de- 
‘elarations of the most unreserved’ nature, 
in. every, shape, and from. eve! 
‘quarter against ;,and_1 feel 
that,T have stated for, my 
in. this-case, which ,would guide my'| 
-yeonscience on the most solemn occasion, |. 
have omitted many topics, on which I might:| t 
shave: observed, trust that. the house 
will consider this.as a.tribute due to ; ‘them 
for, their-kind attention, and_not any! 
feeling that have not strong, reasons.to give 
- for; my conclusions of innocence on 
-points.which I have p well.as 
‘ou on, which, 
But before IL sit dens iI cannot forbear | int 
s at 
once: the correctness of sentiment, just- 


laudable anguish of feeling, and the firm- |_ 
= of mind, to; this |. fortit 


most, distressing, unfortunate, and. ¢alamit- 

ous proceeding, which, shews,, that, anx-| 
_ dows attention,to his official duties,, to .the 
vinterests, and.even to the gratification of 

ers, were una while, his mind ..was' | sai 

ston -with the, accounts of this |, 
-proceeding ;.,and while it displays his atten- |, 
ction to: the interests of ,2.most, gallant .and 


| him: 


been observing. | be 


Ye 


communicate th hat 


sh 
ceding 
cer een OK 
deeply, by finding the meanny 
ary corruption cruelly and fal 
to him; a when, He) 
wrung with t tian, 80 that, 
| Most of nitude, bax 
restrain his municated 


the promotion of, | 


her of this house) a pexson whose; h 

character is well known; whose peculiar tum 
to fo affairs bas greatly, distinguished 

whose promotion had, at a foriner ps 
riod,been refused, for 
‘thought conclusive ; . with ard to 


edb y su events, and, the lo 
tinuation of vo lyatary services 

lant officer;,who fo 

‘Corunna, and stood 
friend, sir John Moo 
Hope had. 
in; Chief, at. the 


by the sid 
Comm 


[tothe 
»Moare,.in order ; ‘that he might ge | 


to me, under 
just. set : orth 


‘wil, give,you pleasure to Jearn, that ; 


passed. a great.part of this morving in. 


to his, Majesty: my.reasons. for, thigk 
that. the obsta 


.such;reasons as. will, bie 
authorize the him to 
_of, 
0, you w. how, much you, 
‘being | told, what is so. 
to. your. frie 
I the Kindness of ,the the communicat 
‘particularly impressed with 
scene, with; the excess of ing, 
ude in, repressing. 
in. devoting. himself 


Id not refrain from shewi g.ande 
at “After lt tine 
you may .now .discover., from. 
‘several, days before ,it, cam. 


by 


circamstances which\T 
m. your, attachment, to it 


les. to.col., Gra am’s, promo- | 
tion are. I havegiyen 


1 the melier 


; 
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gpunications, which might drop it conversa- 


tion with motives: perfectly pure. on) my 


part, might be turned to purposes the most 


_oriminal and corrupt. If I had mentioned 


such a matter as col, Graham's intended 
promotion in the parlour at Gloucester- 
place, I have now reason to see that-a com- 
‘gunication, innocent on my. part, would 
-have been. inimediately | the subject 
| of a base and scandalous traffick, from 
| which I could not be secured by the ho- 
nour of the man who was the object of 

| promotion.” Sir, it is impossible.that these 
circumstances should not make a deep im- 
pression on the house, and it-would be a 
strange perversion of understanding to say, 
that such a communication violated the 
tule I, have given in evidence as to the 
_Duke’s conduct, in not communicating 
with Mis, C. on these subjects. I mean 
his having said that when Mrs. C., early 
in their acquaintance, stated something to 
him relative to promotion inthe army, that 
that was business he could not listen to.” 


. Jt is no violation of this rule that in his 


ordinary unreserved conversation with a 
_ person in whom he implicitly confided,and of 
whom he had then no earthly distrust, that 
he.should accidentally mention subjects of 


- this nature. And every candid and ho- 
nourable mind will allow that ‘it is impos-. 
sible in the intercourse of life that men. 
_ Should be tied up to such strictness, or 
that any body, in the least acquainted with 
the world, can impute such conversation as: 


a matter of crime. 

. Sir, I shall trouble the house no farther 

than merely to state, that these views of 

the different parts of this extensive question 
* satisfy me, that in a case of this nature, the 


principles of substantial justice render it 
prqceed by Resolution. 


more fit to. 
‘than by Address; that the proceeding by 


Fesolution leads to.a decision: on the justice | 


Of the case, without~ being obstructive of 
any ulterior measure.. But in address you 
_ involve the question of justice and of poli- 


ee cy; by resolution you separate them, and 
by separating justice from policy ia the first | 


instance, you do not exclude the exercise 
of your discretion as to any ultimate mea- 

by address, or by any other course 
with the. rules of Parliament, 
the 


inciples of justice, | 
William Smith seid; that-many ob- 


servations had been made.og the conduct 
 @f the house towards the hon. mover of 
this business, ‘That of the gentlemen with 


‘Whom he usually acted, he thought perfect- 


Vou. XL 
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dy right, and was to defend it.- The — 
hon. gent. had entered on the affair with- 
out concert, liad therefore taken on himself 
all the responsibility, and. with the excep- 
tion almost exclusively of the noble lord 
(Folkestone), who had subsequently afford- 
ed him mnoch assistance, was entitled to 
nearly equal merit and praise. . Many and 
serious impediments: had, by powerful per- 
sons, been thrown. iv his path; it had been 
unfairly attempted to terrify, and even to 
brow-beat him; but all these thiogs he had — 
manfully resisted and despised. He had seta 
noble example, and deserved well of his | 
country; but it did not follow from 
thence, that it would have been proper for 


‘those who were generally supposed to-act ~ 


together in opposition to the present admi- 
nistration, to have taken'up as in a body, 
the accusation of the royal Duke; nor did 
he think that such conduct on their parts, 
would have been deemed right, or even — 
decent, by the public.—Much has also:been 
said of the. influence which the general 
opinion ought to have on the decision of 
this question in the house, and though the_ 
point was delicate, he was ready to declare 
his sentiments. He had always been and — 
still continued a.firm and a «zealous advo- 
cate for Reform iu Parliament, and would — 
be ashamed to leave the adversaries of that 
important measure in full possession of one 
of their strongest and most favourite argu-. 
ments; that those who owed their seats to 
popular elections, would always be afraid to 
stem the tide of popular opinion, ‘though 
they should. be convinced of its opposition 
to justice.—He believed that onthe present 
occasion, the most severe sentence would 
be the most popular ; but he thought it 


-his own, and every man’s duty to use the 


advantages which his situation afforded 
him for — the best judgment in his 
r, and then to act upon it; trusting, — 
if he suffered ~for the moment, that the 
good sense and candour of his constituents, 
would eventually do him justice also. But 


-heshould then be especially careful to free 


himself.from every other bias; as, if 
influence whatever were to be permitted, it 
ought without doubt to be that of the pub- 


lic sentiment in infimite preference to-atiy 


other; that, even if mistaken, would 
probably be-honest and uncorrypt, at least - 
(which some others might net) and there-. 
fore: least dikely:to injure the general wel- 
fare.— The evidence has been so fully 
discussed:on both sides, particularly by the 
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friend (Mr. Whitbread) that little remaided 
-to be added with advantage; ‘aud he should 
‘eairfine his remarks to a few points in three 
‘or four oF the cases, whith appeared ‘to 
have been less noticed ‘by other gentlemen. 
With respect to the famous Note :relating 
‘to Tonyn, whatever might be thouglit of its 
importance, he thought its genuineness 
‘most irrefragably established. In addition 
to the ‘utmost similarity of writing and ex- 
pression, on examiuation of about a dozen 
of the notes and: letters of the Duke's, writ- 
ten) at different times and: places, he had 
found all but one, on the same paper with 

_ that in question, and several sealed with the 
‘game seal ; while’ among forty of Mrs. 
_ ‘C.’s now before the house, produced by ac- 
‘cident, not selected by herself; ‘there ‘was 
not one scrap’of paper similar to the duke’s, 
‘nora fragment ‘sinilar to the ‘seal. In 
“short, no argument could be adduced ‘to 
‘maintain it's beitig‘a forgery, which would. 
‘pot render it impossible to' prove any docu- 
‘metit whatever, and miist not'go almost the 
length of asserting; that the greater the ap- 
‘pearance of truth, the greater the probabili- 
ty of falsehood. Other and strong circum- 

_ stantial presumptions its favour, had 
_ been too often urged to ‘be repeated by 
‘him. ‘As to the commission given to Car- 
ter, he had at first observed the fact with 
‘pleasure, and had it been the theme of a 
novel, it would doubtless be applauded. 
_ “Phe objection to it was of'a different kind, 
and the army would regard it with displea- 
sure, ‘that feeling must spring from the 
fainted channel, through which the favour 
had flowed.’ A similar remark. might be 
made on Major ‘Turnet’s case. Allowing 
‘for argument, the permissibility of listening 

_ in very particular cases, to such species of 
information as Mrs. Lucy Siaclair Suther- 
‘land's, au unsuperable’ objection lies to it, 


when proceeding ‘from so suspicious a quar- | 


ter; from one. who ap to have: been 

* as well known ‘to the’ Commander in Chief 
as Mrs, C. herself, and ‘to whom therefore 

it was unjust and indecent to pay that atten- 

- Aion’; neither could he forbear observing 
on the weakness of attributing inconsistency 
to those who contended for giving credit to 
Mrs. C:, while they refused to h, r. h, the 

tiberty of listening to Mrs. Sinclair Suther-. 
land. - How different were the cases; by a 
connection with the Duke of his own‘choice, 
was Mrs. C. forced on the unwilling atten- 
Aion of the ‘house ; a similar connection, 
equally of his own. choice, made his atten- 
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for hisown sake have brought again into 


any 


uofit.—Miss Taylor's name he would:not 


discussion, ‘especially as lier evidence, how. 
ever authentic, was not in his opinion, int 
capable of ‘explanation, which did‘ not 
necessarily imply corruption to ‘the Duke, 

bat he fat himself compelled to protest 
against a principle attempted to beestablish- 

‘ed, as he ‘thought most cruel and unjast; 
that it was allowable to make insinuations 
destitute of proof, in the course of ‘crost 
examination, tending to destroy the charac- 
ter of a witness, in order to take the chance 
‘of saving the party accused ; ‘to the inflic- 
tion of such vicarious suffering he would 
never consent. ‘In ‘common justice, this 
mode of extorting truth was frequently — 
practised with a severity so harsh and dis. 
gusting as to disgrace the professors of the — 
Jaw, and in which they were protected ‘only -— 
by the dignity and authority of the placein _ 
which they stood; but the practice itself 
found its justification only.in the necessity 
of obtaining truth, on the sudden as it were, © 
‘during the course of the trial, from‘ persons 
of whom the counéel liad probably no pre. 
vious knowledge. Can these reasons be 


alledged for the torture of Miss Taylor.—_ a 


Aperto vivere vote, which was formerly the — 
privilege of virtue, was now incidentally be- © 
come in a considerable degree a salutary re- ~ 
straint upon vice. How, then, came it to. 
ss that all:the multitude of assessors, col- 
ectors, suryeyors, inspectors of taxes, 
parochial ‘and general, windows, houses, 
and property-tax, with ali the runners of 
‘the police offices, all. the Townshends and =~ 
Macmanuses, and other myrmidoms of 
Bow-street, had never been able to. 
establish against this poor unfortunate fe- 
male, one single distinct proof of miséon-— 


duct, to authorise the insinuations against’ 


hér; if so, with what humanity or justice 
had she been pointed at with the finger of - _ 
‘scorn, as a mark of infamy? was it 


crime generally to he a witness? or only 


‘for an bumble individual to appear against: 
a Prince? If so, it ought to have been: re- 
collected that she was forced thither, and 
was reluctant for a very powerful reason; . 


she had three brothers in the Army.” 


However in coutending against this princi- 


‘ple, the Lon. member meant to declare it: 


_as his decided, and he believed impartial 
opinion, that, neither in Miss ‘Taylor's nor 
-other"evidence, he could find suffici- 
ent ground to “convict ‘the D. of Y. of 
corrupt participation in the practices of Mrs. 


-C. . But going thus. far, it might be asked | e 


? 
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sufficient reason for that measure seemed to 


him still to remain; in the interference 
‘which he had 


rmitted in official matters, 
proved beyond all doubt to the just offence, 


@ . and perhaps to the great injury of the ar- 
My. 
_ decency, the thoughtlessness and folly at 
least, which pervaded the whole transaction, | 


e extreme scandal of public 


- and which those who felt themselves bound 


_» to acquit b, r. h. of the other branch of the | 
_ charge, were compelled as an unavoidable. 
- alternative to admit ; to all this the country 
‘neither could nor would shut their eyes, 
and if the house were so disposed, they 
-- could not thereby save the Duke’s charac- 
ter, though in the attempt they might lose 

their own. It had been said that the house. 
*» had.no concern with the mere vices of pub- 
lic men, nor ought to take upon itself the 


office of a Censor Morum. This he 


~ thought true as to conduct: merely, private 
‘and personal. With this it would be un- 
_ wise and absurd in Parliament to interfere ; 
_. but when these vices were so intimately mix- 
ed-with the official conduct of men in great 


_ public situations, the house he thought was 


+ bound not to pass.them by; if on such 
-- weakness in high places, that house could 
_ motact as censor, vigilant for the interests of 


society, where could any such power be 


~~ found 1—It was of the utmost importance 
to distinguish between indulgent allowance 


of private failings, and that-indifference to 


. -all matters of this nature, when the notice 


of them could not be avoided, as tended to 


\debase that standard of public morals, 


_ which ovght to be maintained as high as 


‘| >” possible, Altius ibunt, dc. “ They highest 
Yeach. who for the summit. strain.” Men: 
__, whose notions were not corrupted, might 
recover from great failings, but none could 
.> ever attain to great excellence, who did not 
, Set out with a lofty aim, and if once the 


springs of morals were vitiated, and when- 
ever the mounds’ of law were transgressed ; 
a torrent equally foul and rapid would 


. oversweep the land. Was it not by person- 
alas wellas political corruption, that Charles- 
was reduced to beeome ‘the . miserable 
‘and despised tool of a foreiga enemy? Nay 
it.was not improbable that this degradation 


Of the crown rendered the expulsion of-his. 
suceessor more easy? on the contrary, with 


all the hypocrisy alledged against Crom- 


well, was not the apparent morality of his 


- ‘time connected with a wisdom and vigour | 


in the government, which made ithe name’ 
of England universally respected abroad, 


though under the despotism of an usurper. — 


~The hon.:Member concladed by. prefer- 
ing the measure suggested by his hon. friend 
(Mr. Bankes) to those preposed by the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and rather . 


than concur in the Address which followed, 


he would consent: never again to set his 
foot in the house. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. © 
Monday, March 13. 
or tHe House.) The order of 
the day for calling the house over having 
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__ ‘of him, on what ground he could wish the 

"¢gemoval of the Duke from bis high situa- 
tion? In this he saw no inconsistency-; 


been read, lord Folkestone moved, that. it 


be called over to morrow. 

General Gascoyne repeated his objec- 
tions to.this prolongation of the call. It 
had a bad tendency, because man? members 
who heard the postponement of the. call, 


anticipated the adjournment of the debate, 


“and consequently absented themselves from 


the house. .Of this fact, the comparative 


state of the house-at two 0’ clock on Thars- - 


day morning last, and at two o” clock on 


Saturday morning last, afforded sufficient — 


proof. He wasconvinced that not an indi- 


vidual attendance would be produced by _ 
the call, more than what would have taken | 


place without it, . But from the perpetual 


postponentents of this motion the house — 


must suffer in the opinion of the public, who 
would imagine that such.a measure was ne- 


to compel their representatives to 


attend to theirduty.. The noble lord treat- 
‘ed the house of commons like school-boys; 
but he trusted that he would not find his 
controul so extensive as perhaps he flatter- 
-ed himself ‘it was. had:tisen with a. 


determination, thatthe moti®n should: not 


“pass without comment:. if the feeling of the 
house appeared to be with him, he should. 


certainly press the question to 2 division. ~ 


Lord Folkestone defended himself ‘from 


the imputation of pretending to. any power 
over the house, It was for the house: to . 
decide on this question, and not-for bim.” 
At thé same time, he trusted, that for rea-’ 


sons similar to those wliich he-had stated on 


a.former occasion, the house would a : 


mitting to them. : 


Sie T. Thorton stated. the inconvenience 


which resulted from prolonging the discus- 
sion on each night-to so late.an hour. In , 


the motion which he had the honour of sub-) = 


his opinion it must be destructive to the life — 


| of some individuals, and tothe health of all, _ 
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to bring into-the house the ‘mens sana in 
_corpore sano,’ He trusted also, that on 
every. amendment that might be proposed, 
- no hon. member who had already spoken, 
would conceive himself entitled again to 


enter at large into the original question. 


The Chancellor’ of the. Exchequer, 
adverting to the last. observation of the 
‘hon. baronet, disclaimed any intention on 


his part of repeating the observations with | 


_ which he had, on a recent evening, tresspass- 
ed onthe patience of the house. The only 
object for which he should feel'it incumbent 
on him again to rise was, to explain the’ va- 


rious misunderstandings which had occur- |’ 


‘red with -respect to several parts of his 
speech ; and also declare what appeared to 
_ him to be the state of the question before 

the house, and en what the house were ac- 
tually called upon to decide; for it was his 
opinion, that if without further elucidation 
the. question was put from’ the Chair, 
many members would be at a loss to know 
in what way to vote, $0 a8 to express their. 
real sentiments, In. declaring, however, 
these as the limits which he should pre- 
scribe to himself in again addressing the 
house, be begged not to be understood as 
penyiog the right of any individual who had 
already spoken, and who might again choose 
to speak on a fresh question, to. go as much. 
into detail. onthe main subject’ as he 
_ thought proper. With respect to the mo- 
tion of the noble lord, it must meet with 
his support. Let the house consider the 
object of that motion in. the first instance. 
it was not for the purpose of procuring a 
full aitendance in the discussion, so much as 
on the division. _ He was prepared to agree 
to the. of the hon. baronet, of 
the inconve likely to.result to the 
health, and even life,.of members, from the 
projonged debates that.so closely followed 
each other. Should circumstances demand 
a continuation of discussion for the whole 
of this week, the evil would be very serious. 
In that.case,.it would perhaps be advisable 
to make a break; and if the discussion 
. should: not. be completed on to-morrow 
hight, to adjourn over Wednesday, in order 

_ t0-give avpause to the members, aud to 

‘enable them to return with recruited faeul- 
ties of body and mind to the discussion and 


. ultimate decision of this most. important - 
proceeding:—-The motion was then agreed’ 
[Connvcr ov-tus Duxe or YorK:) 


- On the Order of the Day for resuming 


/ 


house. 


the Debate on the conduct of his royal 


highness the Duke of York. 
‘Mr. Curwen rose, and produced a Let 
ter which he had received from an honour. 


able officer (capt. Spedding), to whose °’ 
character he bore the highest rere 


With the permission of the house he wo 


read this Letter. The hon. member was 
‘proceeding to read capt. 


Spedding’s letter, 
when he was interrupted 
-Mr. Whitbread, who 


this proceeding, that to read a letter in the 


way intended by the hon. gei:t. was dis- 


orderly. 


observed, that it 
had already been decided in the course of | 


Under suel:cireumstances it was impossible 


The, Speaker observed, that anquestions: ee 


ably no letter of the sort alluded to could 


be read, except by the indulgence of the 


Mr. Curwen stated; that the object of 


the letter was to declare, that capt. Sped- 


ding knew not any thing of the transactions 


imputed’ to him, and that if any such ad 


occurred, they were attributable to his 
agent, and not to himself. That. ca 


Spedding was one of the last men whe Ree 


would be guilty of an action in the least 
degree dishonourable he was 
suaded, and hea 
league for his opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Wallace declared the high estima; 
tion in which he held capt. Spedding’s 


character. 


rfectly pert | 
led to his hon. col- i 


The Order of the Day was them read: 
and the Speaker having explained the stale 


of the question, the debate proceeded.” 
The Secretary at War observed, That . 
he rose to oppose ihe address proposed by 


‘the hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Bankes), who 


had declared, that although no chargé of 
corruption had been established against h. 
r. hs the D. of Y., yet that- the house had 
been just put in possession of facts suffici- . 


ent to induce. theni to believe, that h. r. hi > 


must have’ entertained a’ suspicion of the 
abuses that existed’; and consequently that - 
it was agree toa 
the tendency of which was, to deprive hint 
of the command of the army. In deliver 


his task considerably lightened by the’con- 
viction, that a great majority of that house 


were persuaded: that no reliance whatever 
was to be: placed on the testimony of Mrs. 


€.—(A cry-of no, no! ‘and hear, hear!)— 
At least, such was his understanding of the 


he had the-honour to address. If it were 


not 86, if the testimony of Mrs. C.: was to 


ing his:sentiments on. this subject, he’ felt’ 


opinion of the greater part of those whom — "| 


Be 
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_ pe credited, there could be no question 
that h. r. h. must’be immediately con- 
_ demned; but he was firmly of opinion, 
that in the most material parts of her evi- 
dence, Mrs. C. was disbelieved by a great 
majority of that house; and under such 
_circumstances, he could not but think, that 
“what she liad’ asserted’ ought to be’ put 
wholly out of their consideration. In his 
inion, there was not one of the cases’ 

_ that liad’ been: adduced in which Mrs. C. 
had not directly contradicted. herself. The 

_ hon. gentlemen on the other side maintain- 
ed two opinions; either that the D. of Y. 


”. had hinsel{ been guilty of corrupt practices, 


_ or that the circumstances were so glaring, 

_that it was impossible but he must have 
"suspected their existence in others: Both 
these positions: he completely denied, and 


‘he trusted that the house would per- 


suaded his denial was not founded’ on light 
grounds. ‘To shew that it was not so, he 
_ would enter into an examination of the’ va- 
_ gious cases that had been brought forward. 

And first with respect to’ that of ‘the ex- 
_ change between col. Brooke and col. Knight. 
Jt was evident, in this instance, that Mrs. 
C.’s object was to procure money, by pre- 
tending that the gazetting of that exchange 
was ascribable to her influence alone. But 
she had evinced an ignorance of the usual 
course of such proceedings, whieh in: his 
mind was the strongest proof that the com‘ 
munications between her and h.r. h. on 
. mnilitary subjects was far from being as un- 
reserved as she pretended. Mrs. C. ob- 
served, that she had-made the application 
to the D. of Y. two- or three days before 
the exchange was notified, in the Gazette. 
Now, it was well known to those who were 
conversant with the details’ of military 
__ office, that'a much longer time must elapse 
after the approbation of the Commander in’ 


_. Chief was expressed of any transaction of 


that nature before it could be so declared’ 
to the public. This ignorance on the part: 
of Mrs, C. was by no means reconcilable 


the profession, that she that 


undue influence over h. r. h. which had 
been described. to her; for, im that‘ case, 
' would she not have made it her business to’ 
perfectly conversant: in’ all 
those forms and details’ of office’ by which 
her objects would have’ been: forwarded‘? 


_*. He‘took this opportunity, as he was speak- 
ing of official defend col. Gor-. 


don from the imputation of waut of can- 
dour, which ‘had been thrown upon 


a 


explained, in’ a satisfactory manner, — 
the evidente col. Gordon gave at 
the Bar, with respect to’ the' usual course of 
military exchanges and promotions. Pro- - 
ceeding with his consideration’ of the cases 
which hat ‘been investigated, he adverted - 
next fo that of col. French's levy. | It had’ 
been erroneously declared that the expence 
_of that levy had been enormous, amounting 
to near 1502. a man; but the’ papers on - 
the’ table undeniably proved that the ex-_ 
pence was only something more than 407, 
aman. Entering into an explanation of 
this transaction, he shewed that it was con- 
formable’ to the usual practice; and that 
the permission which col. French obtained 
resulted front pure motives on the part of . 
h.r.h: He himself fully recollected a 
conversation on this very levy, and he was 
‘persuaded that h. r. h. the Commander 
Chief had acceded to it because he thought 
it an advantageous bargain for the public. 
The very stopping of the levy was a con~ 
vineing proof that Mrs. C. did not:possess 
the influence to which’ she pretended’; for 
it was her interest that it should be con- 
tinued, if, as she stated, she was to receive 
a guinea for every man that was raised. 
Every circumstance afferded proof of the 
absence of communication between the D. 


of ¥. and Mrs. €. on military matters; and 


none the promotion’ of 

major Ton at promotion actually — 
took place se the 9th of August, but’ was 
not gazetted till the 18th, during the whole © 
of which interval’ Mrs. C. was ignorant that 
capt. Tonyn had obtained his majority, an 
ignorance which she manifested by her so- 
licitude. “Was it to be believed that in | 
such a case, threatened as she was by capt. 
Sandon, that be would withdraw the pro- 
mise of the 500/.; that if she the. 
‘influence ascribed to her, she would not 


have questioned the D. of Y. on the sub- 


ject ? And was it not probable that h. r: 
h.’s answer would have been “ major 
onyn is actually. made, and wilt be gazet- 
ted on Saturday or Tuesday next?” 
she did not venture on such an inquiry, and 
eos ‘Tonyn was actually.a major for seve- 

days before Mrs. C., interested ‘as she 
was in-the transaction, was apprised of it. . 
A more convincing proof than this of the 
little communication that existed between: 
‘the Commander in Chief and Mrs. C., he 
could’ vot well conceive. As to the case. 
of col. Shawe, nothing could be more clear. 


‘Col. Shawe had obtained his appointmen: 


in the usual way, and with the understand: 
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ing that-he was:immediately to go on half- 
ry... was.impossible, therefore, to. be- 
ve that h, r. b., to revenge the quarrel of 


Mrs. C., should order col. Shawe to. be ; 


put upon half-pay; well knowing, as he 
must have done, that such was:the original 
condition of colonel Shawe’s appointtnent. 
Much had been said with respect to the 
mode. in. which major. Turner's promotion 
had been stopped. . With res to the 
character.of the female, by whom that de-. 
. Tay was occasioned, it appeared to him of 
little. consequence, and that it was unfair to 
assign that as a cause why justice ought not 
to-edone. Considering the question in 
this. point. of view, he ‘confessed that he 
felt astonished at the observations that had 
been. made, and_at the questions that had 
been put to col. Gordon upon it. Proceed- 
_ ing to the case of Mr. Dowler, he observed, 
that it had already been so ably handled, 
that he did not feel it necessary. to trespass 

n the time of the house longer than to 

rve, that it was impossible that could 
be made a matter of grave. accusation 


-. against h. As to Samuel Carter, it 


was most probable that he would have had 
his commission without any interference on 
the part of Mrs. C. . He could not help 
observing by. the way, that this was the 
only instance adduced of Mrs. C.’s success- 
fully exerting her influence for the obtain- 
ing of an ensigncy, although it could not 
but be evident, that there were mapy indi- 
viduals who would have been very happy 
_ to have given her two or three hundred 

unds for her recommendation. So far 
_ from her -influence having been notorious, 

he contended, that. this fact. proved the 
_ very reverse. A very exaggerated state- 
~ ment had been made of the expence at- 
tendant on Mrs. C.’s establishment, which 
was trivial, compared with what it had been, 
asserted to have been. On a general re- 
view. of the whole circumstances of the 


case, he could not perceive that there were | 
any just grounds to induce the house to. 
ree to a proposition, the tendency of | 


which was, to remove from the command. 
of-the army an illustrious individual, to 
whose exertions the army. and ‘the country 
were eminently indebted. His r. h. the 
D..of Y. assumed the command of -that 
army ata pened when, after a long peace, 
it was in the worst possible state, and. re- 

uired a complete and radical. reform. 
That reform h.r. h. had undertaken; in 


that reform he had completely succeeded 


had made the British army what it was 


at present; he had: made it equal, in point: : 
of character and discipline, to that uf any | 
military power in Europe... With the ut- 


‘most attention to the arrangements neces~ 
sary for the improvement of our military 
force, h. rh. had combined the utmost 


tention to the comfort and convenience.of 
the soldiers, of whom that force was com. 
posed. - On such grounds as those which —_ 
had been adduced, grounds which to him 
appeared insufficient, he-could 
never believe that 
would consent. to a motion that would 
eventually tend to dismiss from his high 
office the illustrious individual, whom, 
in his opinion, the public was so deeply, 
indebted. . 


Sir Francis Burdett began by observ 


ing, that he never rose to address the house 
under circumstances more painful to his 
feelings than the present, or more impe- 
riously demanding the performance of his 
duty to his constituents his country, 

After the very ample and able manner in 


which an hon. member, and a noble lord 
preceded him in the debate, had 


who 
gone through the details of the evidence be- 

ore the house, it would be unnecessary for 
him to offer to: their notice any of those ob- 
servations he had been prepared to offer, 


and in which he bad been so splendidly an. 


ticipated. He should therefore content 
himself with endeavouring to draw some 


| results from those details; from the facts 


which had been proved; from the com- 


mentaries which had been deemed judici- 
ous; and from the. reasoning which had 


been thought conclusive. 


In_ inferring 
those results, he of course could ool 


be 


supposed, to be stating them as the effects __ 


produced on his own mind; and, by trac-, 
ing those effects to their causes, that is, the 


‘circumstances which produced them,, at- 


tempt to justify to others the impression 


persuade them to concur with him in their: 


-vote, he did not despair of giving good. : 


reasons for hisown, _, 


But in the first place, be thought it im-, 


possible to pass over the very extraordinary 
treatment member had met with,,” 


who ventured to discharge his duty by. 


bringing forward the Charges now under, 
consideration. It appeared to him very ex-; 
traordinary that. the Chancellor of the: 


Exchequer, the officer of the public ; the 


Attorney General, the public accuser; the, 
Solicitor General, and all the crown law- 
yers; on all former occasious the arraign-, < 


e house of Commons 


upon himself; and if he could not. ~ 


~ ~ 
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“ers of public delinquents, and conductors 


on the part of the public of “public prose- 
cutions; should on this single occasion have 


eompletely changed sides, and have arran- 


ged themselves on the part of the accused. 


Jt was most astonishing to his mind thatall 


‘these public officers should not only have 
withheld’ all assistance from, but to the 
‘best of their power, as it appeared to him, 
have obstructed and opposed the’ hon. 
member in his honest attempt to detect 
and extirpate most scandalous public abus- 


es. , The charges had been scarcely made, 


when all his majesty’s public officers volun- 


“ . teered themselves as advocates ; they forgot 


“‘before they had heard’ fairly. 


' with denying, resisting, 


_ prejudged the cause, and had enteré 


that they were members of parliament, 


they forgot that they were judges; and 


their eagerness to plead’so far outran their 
patience to hear, ‘that they oe anxi- 


ous to acquit, before they could be possibly 


competent to decide; they had begun 
extenuating, 
when they ought to have recollected that 
they could not be supposed to judge well 
The coun- 
try could not expect that those who refused 
to hear with patience, would determine 
with justice; it woujd rather, naturally, be 
ed to suspect, that such men had previ- 
ously made up their minds, that they had 
into 

the investigation of it with a stubborn reso- 

lation to shut their ears against conviction. 

(Here there arose a mixed cry of order! 

order ! hear! hear!) He was stating what 
_ impression such conduct, according to his 

‘view of it, was calculated to produce; and 


‘she would go further, and avow that 


_ such had been the effect upon 


a his mind. ‘It 
had been said that the hon. member who 
‘had brought forward these charges had 


embarked ‘in a small skiff on a tempestu- 


‘ous seu; the sea might have been tempest- 
uous, and for aught he knew the skiff might 


~ have been small; but however violent the 
_> tempest, or however smalf the size of the 


- vessel in which he had embarked, he had 


fixed his eye steadily on the polar star of 


truth, and found her hallowed influence 
sufficient to light him through the perils of 
the deep ;_ through the conflicts of 
the winds and waters, and to guide him 


ultimately tothe haven of security and 


‘honour. In coming before the representa- 
tives of the people to complain of public 


grievances-and corrupt practices, the hon. 


meniber had met with a reception as ungra- 
‘Clous ‘as it was unjust; he had been threat- 
‘ened with infamy in case of failure in the 


— ‘of ‘the corruption he complained of; 


é was unfairly placed inthis dilemma. In- 


famy, it was said; must attach somewhere, 
either to the accuser or the accused. 


now that the evidence had been gone 
through, that every man is in possession of 
the.case, was there any doubt in the breast 
of any man that the hon. member who had 
brought forward these charges, had, in the 
prosecution of them, acquitted himself with 


frankness, integrity, and honour? (Hear! — 


hear! hear!) this being the case then, he 
left the right hon. Secretary hanging on 


- one or other of the horns of this dilemma’; 


somewhere the infamy must rest; and if 
he could place it no where else, he must 
be content to let it rest’ upon his own 
shoulders. 
hon. and the 
the Exchequer had made a very elaborate, 
and, perhaps, a very ingenious, but certain- 
ly a very injudicious and a very weak de- 
fence for the D. of Y. That speech had 
received great praise, which it was not for 
him to censure as improper; but he did 
confess himself at a loss to know what part 


of'that speech, or of its character, bad any 


just claim to approbation. It could not 
be its candour, for never was any speech 
more uncandid ; it could not be its fairness . 
of reasoning, for never was speech more 
sophistical ; it could not be the comprehen- 
siveness of its views, for never was there a 
more confined view taken of any question ; 
it could not be its impartiality, for it re- 
garded only ove side and one party; it 
could ‘not be its accuracy, for it omitted 


“many things and mistated more; it could — 


not be its propriety, for instead of sum- 
ming up as a judge, it pleaded as an advo- 
cate. What it was, therefore, that consti- 
tuted the excellence of that speech, he left 
to those who had bestowed their praises on 


it,to discover; unless it will be contended . 


that’ the character of the advocate, in which 
the hon. gent. had appeared throughout 
this inquiry, was that which became. him, 


and which, he ought by preference to have . 


assumed : in that case, he did acknowledge 
that the speech in that’ poiut of view, as a 
professional effort, as the speech of an ad- 
vocate anxious in behalf of a client, was en- 
titled to the praise, whatever that might be, 
of ingenuity:’ but even then it must be 
deemed, from its total want of fairness, a 


weuk because most injudicious defence, by 


totally excluding from his consideration 


every thing that made against the D. of ¥:, a 


Did | 
it, lie would ask, rest with the accuser? or | 


‘Chancellor 
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at another the slightest conjecture appears 


our imeredulity by generously. believing, 


gemarkable, that, unlike most of the other 
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of various sorts, and brought to light in a 
manier as unexpected ; so that she ended 


by obtaining the credit at first refused her, 
as most of the other witnesses had begun 


test pretence. for extenuation, se 
ting conjecture against evidence. He 
showed too grossly the prejudice of his own 
amind ; his totalincapacity in this instance of 
forming a tolerably impartial opinion ; and, 
unless he could have excluded from: the 
minds of others all considerations arising 
frdm the evidence,-as well.as-from his own, 
it was uot even the ling of a wise advocate, 
 gnuch less of an impartial judge, which the 
hon. gent...had adopted. . The’ hon. and 
learned. gent,’could not see a church b 
day-light, and yet he could discover a pin’s 
_ point.in utter darkness ; he could Jook with 
@agle eye, against the sun, and yet be blind- 
ed with a rush; evidence at one time.can 
produce no impression upon his mind, and 


_ to him, in contradiction to positive .evi- 
_ dence, most satisfactory aud convincing. 
The hon. gent. demands too much: he 
would have us at one and the same time 
the most ivcredulous as well as the most 
credulous of beings: he would have.us ob- 
stinately, resist conviction from evidence 
complete in all its parts, and then balance 


without a tittle of evidence, without a sha- 
dow of proof, and indeed against proof; all 
those. ingenious conjectures which appear 
to his own mind so convincing, .and.to mine, 
under the circumstances, so totally unwor- 
thy of any regard. The hon. gent. labour- 
— rd to discredit- the testimony of Mrs. 
C. But let any one consider the whole of 
that testimony, not omitting the peculiar 
circumstances under which she gave it, 
when no means had spn ng untried . to 
bring ing out something or other against her; 
she had been sifted from her on cradle 
to the time that she stood at the,bar; she 
_ €ame there suspected, distrusted, and dis- 

credited by the house; the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Solicitor General, and all the crown 
Jawyers, and indeed all the lawyers in 
the house, immediately ranged themselves 
against her; let gentlemen consider this, | 
and then perhaps the wonder will be, that 
&@ woman in such a situation could give 
evidence with so much cleamess, accuracy, 
_ precision, and. consistency. ‘This ‘toa was 


witnesses, you saw the worst of her at tirst ; 
she could scarce command common atten- 
fion; her ty appeated more thao 
_ @oubtful : but the truth of her deposition 


was corroborated by others, and by uafore- |. 


forfeiting all claim to-that credit the house 
was so willing to afford them. But if, ag 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer had stat 


ed, she had told no truth at all; if those . 
who had supported her testimony had also 
spoken falsely ; then,the undeniable conse. - 


quence would be, that -all they had heard 


at the bar was a cunningly devised fable. 
Lf that was the case, it was indeed a stupen-: 
dous effort of human ingenuity if all this 
were framed and got-up by Mrs. C., she ~~ 


must. indeed be a most powerful genius, 


who.could give falsehood such an appear- 
ance of truth, who could make hostile wit- 
nesses tell their stories in the exact way - 
athat best. suited the advancing and sustain- 
jug of ber plot, and so contrive, that even 
the witnesses brought forward against her, 
instead of exposing her and: her plot, or © 
ving her falsehood, should also corro- 


which she had lost all recollection, seemed _ 
still to be within the reach of her influence, 
and presented themselves when least looked 


for to support her plot. The Attorney. 


General, after exhausting all his profession. 


al skill, in a worrying cross-examination of 


several hours, at Jast gave up; defeated 
the superior skill. of Mrs. C. in disguising 
falsehood, over the Attorney General. in. 
ma it; so that Mrs. C. and falsehood 
were left to triumph over truth and the 
lawyer... Mrs. C. must indeed bea wom 
erful genius if she was capable of getti 
up such a-drama as this; and he sho 
just as soon believe her capable of writ 
Macbeth as of devising 
contriving to get it supported by such evi- 
been. But.this suppositioa-was in itself so 
extravagant, that he should not have ad- 
verted to it, if it were not to show that 
they who were for denying Mrs.C. all claim 
to credit are forced to have recourse tosuch 
pre 


A great deal more than appeared to him a 


to be necessary. had been said about the _ 


laws of evidence’; he would make on.this 
point but one remark; the most general ’ — 


‘acquainted, was that in every case the: best. 


te and confirm in many material cir-* 
cumstances her statements: and what was 
more wonderful, circumstances past, and-of 


eposterous.suppositions, 


evidence should. be produced, and 


4 
: 
vidence, wit ich ev one was 
possible 
seen, URknOWs, unsuspected circumstances | it must-depend upon the nature of the cases 


bility of the witnesses, he.asked what. more 


for the law compels no one to.an impossibi- 
ity. In matters which are from the nature 
“of them secret, the same sort of evidence 
- cannot be expected as in plain open trans- 
actions; the same proof cannot be expected 
of corruption as of the signing ofa deed or 
transmitting an estate. He wished them to 
‘apply this general rule to the case. before 
them, and to say whether they had not now 
before them the best possible evidence: the 
‘nature of the case admitted. (Hear! hear!) 
Patting now out of the question the -credi- 


- could they expect to have heard on those 
_ Charges than they had heard already? He 
would say for his part, that there had been 
_ much more direct proof than he,had thought 
could have been possibly produced. Let 
_ the house consider that all evidence must. 
be according to the nature of the case. 
And did they in the present expect to bave 
it proved that the money had been actual- 
Jy put into the hand of the D. of Y.2 Im- 
a ! Did they think that if the D. of Y.. 
: been in the habit of those corrupt 
practices that he invited witnesses to the 
wledge of them; or held levees and 
days of audience to give them notoriety? 
Would he not rather use the most circum- 
spect caution, to avoid the: possibility of 
proof, and baffle justice, should)he at any 
_ time be questioned for such practices? 
Taking all these things into consideration. 
the evidence before them did appear to 
him the best possible the nature of the 
case admitted, and went far beyond what 
he could have believed it possible to have 
adduced. ' He did not believe that it would 
have been within the scope of possibility to 
have brought these charges home personal- 
_» ly, as they were, to the Duke; and it was 
/ with pain he saw too convincingly ii the 
Duke this open and apparent shame. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
begun his speech in defence of the D. of Y., 
by am appearance of candour, very usual 
with the. gentlemen of the long robe, mak- 
_ ing thereby an impression in their favour ; 
~ and, which is also professional, losing sight 
_ Of it entirely the first convenient: opportu- 
- Mity. He begun by saying, (which is, as he 
_ \ believed he now found, true,) that nothing 
was more mischievous to any cause than’ to 
be betrayed into overstatements; and hav- | 
ing laid down. this position, . the: learned 
gent. through his whole defence commits 
the very fault he set out with deprecating. 
The learned sees nuthing in. any of 


| gent. 
~ those'cases, or in all of them together, to 


‘one fact, both competent, one unimpeach- 


showed more courage than ingenuity; and, 
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excite a suspicion against h. r. h. the D. of e 


Y.; and alone maintains that Mrs. 
though she made people believe so, had in. 


fact no influence withthe D,of Y. Head- 
mitted to that learned 


gent. that» Mrs. C.’s 
evidence ought to be received with the 
greatest caution ; but it could not be reject- 
ed when corroborated by unimpeached tes 
timony, as:it unfortunately was by that, of 
Miss Taylor. Here are two witnesses to 


ed ;. How many more would gentlemen .re- 


quire to one fact? [twasmarvelloustohim. — 


that they could have had such proof upon 
such a subject. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with his usual ingenuity, ha 

attempted to explain the ties 4 deposed to 
by Miss Taylor in an innocent: sense, and - 
at the same time to show that she was not 


to be-believed. Now if the words admit- 


ted the innocent explanation attributed to 
them by the right hon. gent., it went stront- 
ly to corroborate the truth of Miss Taylor ;, 
‘for, had she paid no regard to ‘truth and 
had framed the words to the occasion, is-it 
to be believed that she would have used 
words of dubious import? Ifher objecthad _ 
been falsely to fix a charge of corruption 
on the D. of Y., would she not have used 
words which could admit of no. doubt as 
to the crime she intended to impute? _ 


_ Would she have left it ambiguous, or to-be : 
explained away by the learned gent.?. Is this’. 


the method of a false witness? But’ Miss © 
Taylor spoke the truth, neither more nor . 
less; and as to what the words might be 
thought to imply, she left that to others to. 
determine. If this was to be looked) upon © 
as a fabrication, why did she not fabricate 
something more suited. to the p 
In telling a falsehood of that kind they 


indeed, if this business before the house — 
was a concerted scheme, they must be the 
boldest women that ever lived. The hon. 


gent. distrusted. his own arguments: fitst 


he attempts to prove the evidence.is not to 
be believed; and having laboured that.a 


great deal, and most unsuccessfully, he 


then proceeds to explain away the meaning 
and the application of it. Now to do 
both was unn » if. not. inconsistent ; 
for if the witnesses were unworthy of credit, 
why should he think it necessary to com- 
ment wpon their evidence?. and if their — 
evidence did not apply, where. was. the ne- 
cessity to disprove their. credit? But the 
hon. gent. found it as difficult to prove the _ 
unworthy of all sort of credit, ag 
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he did to show thit their evidence, if true, 
did not apply. Butif, against all evidence, 
‘Mrs. C. ,is to be supposed to have originat- 


these’ charges, and to ‘have,’ of -ber- 
- self, trumped up all these.stories, she cer- 


tainly. was the prodigy she had been repre- 
sented: but he did not think so exaltedly 
of her powers, as to suppose her capable 


~of effecting impossidilities, of originating 


her own fancy the charges now before the 
house ;. and, more marvellous still, the evi- 
dence which had substantiated them. The 
house could not avoid seeisg there were 
stabborn facts established; some not at all 
depending on the testimony of Mss. C.; 

her testimony corroborated by 
that of others, together with circumstances 
and: documents which could not lie.. These 
could ‘not be: shaken. by the. or 
the reasoning, however ingenious, of the 


_ Jeatned: gent. ; the evidence was clear, cor- | 


roborated, and unquestionable, and not to 
be brought iato doubt by the very ques- 
tionable logic or various: hypothesis of the 
‘hon. gent. | By admitting nothing that 
part ar the D. of Y., not even the 
éxistence of the influence of Mrs. €., in 
order to get rid of the charges altogether, 
and..to clear h. r. h. completely, he had 
shown himself, however ingenious his de- 
fence might be thonght, an unwise advo- 
cate: it rendered the whole glaringly weak ; 
and by putting all upon the same issue, 
both those parts which were defensible and 
those which in the mind of every othér 
—— admitted of no defence, the whole 
the ground together, 
judge, (Burton,) who spoke 
hefore'the Chaneellor of the Exchequer, 
also. laboured hard to show, (and as un- 
successfully .as the learned gent. who fol- 
lowed him,) that Mrs. C.’s testimony ought 


not to be believed. The learned judge | 
| member for Cambridgeshire; but before ~ 
he came to him he must say 


had stated that, after a scrupulous attention 
to the evidence; \this was his. conviction ; 


for she had contradicted herself 28 times, 


if that had been the fact, it would certainly 
have been a very formidable objection; 
_ and he had listened to the lea 
iu the expectation of having pointed out to 
him these 28 contradictions ; but how was 
he disappointed .in:the learned judge con- 
tenting himself with only pointing out two, 
those of: no: moment in. themselves, 
and not contradictions of: herself, but of 
other witnesses; oye, that she had oncw 


passed for'a widew : another, that she had 


Fepresented-herself as Mrs. Dowler: and 
which were tot ‘proved to. be otherwise 


than she herself had stated ; and if: 


| had, would not: have signified ‘a sin 
Straw! The contradiction of one person: iy > 

another, especially in circumstances-of-imere. 
| memory, of little moment, and long: ‘past, 
_ could never affect the credit of any witness: 


and indeed; ‘as in*the instance before 
these contradictions were often mote 4 
rent than real, and’ two persons with the 
stror gest disposition to speak truth might 
vary in their testimony. nat 


It was singular in Mrs. :C. that you saw 


the worst of her at first ; tothe 
bar in that situation, ‘and which was: the 


‘most discreditable thing about her, the si- 


tuation in which she lived with h: r. b, the 
D. of Y.; and every attempt that had‘been  - 
made’ to diminish her credit further; had 
served Win advantage: 


us point of view. 


With regard to another most importa. 


witness, Miss ‘Taylor, she was altogether 


unimpeachable she had been attempted 
to be she was an illes 
gitimate child, only furnished-an ad- 
ditional suspicion of the weakness of the. 
defence, even in the opinion of those whe 
had undertaken it; and of thé unfairnesy 
of the means which had been resorted to im 
order to give a colouri a 
vourable to the Duke of York. 

The learned Judge had, upon rules of 


evidence never before, he believed, heard 


of, peremptorily declared the whole of the 
testimony inadmissible: documents and-all 
were set aside, as not, w a feather 


against the character of the D.of Y.:Ia 
manner the whole was got rid of ;.and 


it ‘was obvious that by this method there, . 


| would be no very great difficulty in getting 


rid of pany charges, however well established oe 
by evidence. <4 
There was another right gests, 


a few words — 
what had fallen from the Attors 


ney General. His reputation for: ability as” 


a lawyer was so high that he paid him par? 


ticular attention, and listened to his obsers 


vations with the greatest solicitude ; he had 


looked to have his mind informed by. his. 
legal knowledge, or at least to have had 
‘some luminous points discovered by the 


acuteness of ‘his understanding: but nothing 
Se quit ovespomesed by the weight 

quite the weight-o 
case; he seemed to be bampered at ev a 


"step; and subdued, as it were, by the es 
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attempted to raise au argument jn 

defence of h. h, ‘Itcalled to his mind 
aneedote. of the famous Mr; Dunning. 
A» friend applied to him for advice in 
choosing counsel, and asked which he 
_ thought the best man at-the bar for him to 
- choose, as he wished to employ the most 
- able. Mr. Danning replied, ‘ before I can 
answer, you mast let me-know your cause :’ 
jthappened to bea very bad ene. “Oh, 
(says Mr. Dunning,) for such a cause as that 
you must | 07 the worst: counsel you 
can possibly find: pick out the: greatest 
fool at the bar: for a man of sense is so: 
hampered with a bad cause, his mind can. 
never go along with it, and he never makes 


‘any thing of it; but a fool hardly knows 


- whether he is right or whether he is‘wrong;’ 

’ a bad argument is as convincing to his 
mind.as a good one; he gets'con and 
_ confuses. others; never places or sees the 
prominent features of the case in their true. 
 jight; and. baving great zeal at the same 
time, he makes an appearance of something 
a defence.” This appeared to me 
the condition of Mr. Attorney General up- 
on this occasion: ‘he was a good lawyer in 
a bad cause: he was perplexed in the ex- 
treme; and so. hampered by his legal 
science, and ability, and good sense, that at 
the last he gave it up altogether. It-put 
him in mind of what he had seen in the 
country ; A poor ass on a common with a 


“great stiff thistle: he takes it in his mouth | 


- and. puts. it out again; then. puts his. nose 
to it and pricks his nose; then he paws it 
alittle; then, gets hold of the stalk and 
nibbles the stalk a little. Atlength, having 

_ turned and twisted it about for some time 

and made his nose sore, he looks wistfully at 

and abandons it altogether. Mr. Attorney 

- did not, however, abandon easily his client ; 


2 though heavily loaded, he. staggered .on | 


_ and toiled over many a dreary waste ; over 
_ ‘many a frozen, many a fiery, Alp, and 
many a region dolorous:’ till at last, quile 
overpowered, like Christian in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress; he. got fast set in the Slough of 
Despond, where. he left h. r. h. up to his 
neck in mud, and all. the placemen, pen-. 


- sioners, and. antijacobins. in England will- 


Reyer be able to. pull bim out. Finding 
situation thas hopeless, he ended by an 


reasonable defeace of the D. of Y. against 
the weight of evidence :now on the table. © 
hon. member for Cambridgeshire: 
did not go quite the length of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exehequer; for he gave up | 
some part of the defence to save the rest; 
still, however, he .carried his partiality:in 
,favour of the D. of Y. to.a most singular 
excess. Het the evidence the worst: 
possible, and had no doubt (and here ‘he 
Stands alone in opinion, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer does in some other parts: 
of the case equally undeniably proved,) he: 
had. no doubt that the Note respecting; 
Tonyn was forged by Mrs. C. Now the: 
evidence to prove this Note to be the hand-: 
writing of the D. of Y. was so complete, 
and so satisfactory to every impartial mind, — 
that one could not help suspecting that no 
reasoning nor evidence could have any: 
effect upon a mind that still had no doabt- 
even but that Mrs. C. had fo the Note, 
so miraculously discovered respecting major 
Tonya. -It must-be.a vain task, after this’ 
conviction expressed by the hon. member: 
for Cambridgeshire, to endeavour,to make: 
him see this case in any other light than 
that in which he regarded it at the com-: 
mencement of the proceedings. Mrs. C.,: 
being, as the right hov. member said, so. 
very clever at-imitating hand-writing, could. 
easily imitate that of h..r, h.; this: he con-- 
sidered as fully sufficient for him to come — 
to the conclusion: that she had forged 
Tonyn’s Note. But let it be remembered, 
that, with all this facility of imitating hand-. 


writing, it could net be shown in a single — 


instance, (notwithstanding all the assertions’ 
to the contrary ; and that, as it was con-) 
tended, neither disposition nor ability were 
wanting,) that Mrs. C. had ever made use: 
of these talents,-or exercised them, forany — 
advantage to herself: that she had never: 

raised money, which -she- was acensed of, 
iu the D..-of Y.’s name. The trath 

(for he would do justice to all parties,) that 
cases had. come before them which made 
Mrs, Clarke appear to have been actuated. 
by a principle of honesty which really was 
surprising in a person in ber situation. 
When she importuned the D. of Y. for 


money, it was always to pay the poorer. . 


. trades-people or the servants: she made no 
purse, saved'no money, but paid it away. 
as fast as she received it; so that, whatever . 


might be theaght of Mrs. C. in: some 


spects, it was impossible not to think well of 
her in others: but if only: witnesses were 


credible who were faultless, there must he 
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house, . This, he thought by no meats a 
time for’ such But it 0 
importance to the circumstance, be- 
Cause it afforded. another proof of the im- 
Possibility of making out any thing like a 


an end of the wholeadministration of justice. 
But the hon. member for Cambridgeehire 
had had recourse to arguments that entire- 


-Jy excluded all ‘considerations of justice 


whatever, and reduced it-to a question of 
expediency. The hon. member 
mad‘ argued upon the consequences that 
would attend our decision if unfavourable 


tothe D. of Y., that we must follow it up 


with’a bill of exclusion. Was this to re- 


~ mind us of the possibility of the D. of Y.’s 


coming to the throne? or of the fate of 


those persons who had formerly done their 
duty to their count 
‘similar situation ? 


upon something of a 
ow he did uot agree 
with the hon. member as to the conse- 

tices he thought unavoidable; not to 
mention the little probability of the D. of 
Ys ever coming to the throne: he saw no 
reason, whatever might be the vote of this 
night, for following it up with a bill of ex- 
clusion. But if this argument is good for 
a thing, why was it not sooner produced? 
Why not have saved ‘us from our present 
situation, by at first stopping our proceed- 
ings? and prevehted our sitting here, in 
mock deliberation, without any power of 
decision? But be the consequences what 


they might, it was now his duty, and. that 
of every member of that house, to lay 


aside all consideration of the consequences, 


‘ and decide from the honest conviction of 


their own minds, upon a full and impartial 
view of the evidence. But the right hon. 
member for Cambridgeshire soon destroyed 
his own argument, and fell into contradic- 
tory reasonings, as those are liable to who 
defend ‘a bad case; for that which suits 
one part of the-case won’t suit another, and 
they frequently’ end by confuting them- 


selves. As the hon. ‘member, soon after- 
"wards, in answer to‘an hon. gent. on this 


side of the house, who thought it very im- 
proper’ to have princes in situations of -te- 


sponsibility, ‘because, in point of ‘fact, they 


were not, like other: persons, responsible, 


‘replied, Look at the D. of Y., look: at 


our'present proceedings; the D. of Y. is 
but a subject, and equally responsible as 
any other person.” Now, sir, these argu- 
ments can’t stand together, one subverts 


- the other; both can’t be good. The- 


argu- 
ments of the emen who defend this 
case, like Cadmus’s men, are no sooner 


— than they destroy one another. 


hon. member for Cambridgeshire won't 


believe a word'of Mrs. C.’s testimony : and 


yetit is singular that all those who came 


‘to discredit it only proved: how little claim 
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to credit they deserved themselves; and 
those who were called to disprove her evi- 
dence only corroborated it the more, like . 


Balaam’s curse; “ Balak said to Balaam, 


* I called you to curse mine enémies, and 
behold thou hast blessed them altogether’.” _ 


If she had no trath in her, she had a singy- | 


‘lar power of ‘extracting truth from those 
who never’ spoke truth before, and who 


came with a determination not to speak it. 


Then a great deal of the testimony of these 
was very important. Butthe 
egal gentlemen with their professional us- 

tuteness wished to put all that evidence 
quite out of’ the question, on pretence’ of 
the witnesses having told falschoods, and 
therefore not in any thing to be believed. 
By this trick the D. of Y. would be exones 


rated from a great deal of very weighty. 


evidence; but the fallacy was too gross, 
and this'testimony could not be so easily: 
got rid of: for it must be observed, that 
all the prevarications were to cover the D,- 
of Y.; they came to the bar with a fixed . 
purpose to conceal the truth, so far as it 
was unfavourable to h. r. h.; and then 
what was the conclusion? uot, as the legal 
gentlemen would pefsuade us, that their 
testimony ought not;to be believed; but 
that in whatever if stated against the D, of 
Y., and which had been extorted by cross. 
examination, it ought the more to be be. 
lieved. This was stronger evidence than 
if it bad come from a plain fair honest 
‘witness, and would so be considered in 
court of justice inthe world. (Hear! hear!) 
- With regard to Mrs. C., it ought not: to 
— notice that many of the imost ma- | 
terial of her answers were accompanied | 
with the means, if false, of detection; an 
error she would unquestionably have ayoid- 
ed,-had ‘she been giving false testimony.’ 
For instance, with to some of the | 
transactions in which Donovan had been 
engaged, she referred for confirmation to 
Donovan himself, stating at the same time 
that she believed he was prepared to deny 
them ; Well, Mr. Donovan was called, an 
he actually did deny all knowledge’ of any 
such transactions; a circumstance destroy- 
ing all idea of collusion; and continued to- 
deny, till at last, with great difficulty, the 
truth was extracted from him, confirming 
“her deposition. So in many. instances, 
which must occufto every one who has 
attended : this examination, Mrs.’C., in 
most material points, not only spoke dis 
tinctly and fully, but: farnished the clue 'to 
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her owg detection, if she had been a false 


-. witness. Justice was to be done on all 
"sides ;-and the -honse ought not to be: de- 
ferred by the situation in which she stood 

fromm doing her that justice to which she 
was: fairly entitled : (bear! hear!), In 


truth, there was more evidence in this case . 


than would be sufficient to hang any man 
pag with any crime. But it was singu- 
 Jar-that the legal gentlemen argued that 
there was no evidenee, and that the cba, 
racter of Mrs. C. destroyed her credit: but 


on'trials of blood, which go to the extirpa- | 


tion of whole families, the crown lawyers 
entertain very different notions on this re- 
spect, In cases of high treasun- they can 
maintain the evidence of spies and fellows 

- whose oath no man would take even for a 
groat, as unexceptionable witnesses, when 
supported by other circumstances; and 
even with such witnesses they elude the 
‘ Jaw, and maintain and rule that it is not 
necessary to have two of them to prove 
one'fact. But here they can see no evi- 
ce. He was not surprised at their feel- 

some as respect to Mrs..C., 
who seemed to have deprived them of all 
"their abilities. . She stood at the bar like a 
otent witch; and no sooner did ‘the sable 
Band encounter her, than their. faculties 
seemed to be withered, as it were, by the 
wand of an enchantress; she routed the 
whole troop, horse and foot and chariots, 
‘and all their Memphian chivalry.’ 
But finding themselves thus routed, they 
endeavoured to turn their defeat into an 
argumentin favour of their cause. If they, 
with their united ability, were unable to 
withstand the power of this formidable en- 
chantress, how was it to be expected that 
the D. of Y. should have been able to. de- 
fend himself against her magic spells? The 

__ ‘legal gentlemen were all in amazement at 
~ the power of Mrs. C. in baffling their skill, 
and she was at the same time decried as 
the worst of human beings, and as a pro- 
diey of wit, genius, and understanding : she 

had always an answer ready, and such an 
“one as they least of all wished to hear. 
Recourse was had to miracle to account for 

all this, without considering that. it. was 
easily and naturally explained, though it 


had escaped the cunning of the lawyers, by: 


supposing that she spoke the truth, the 
simplest and easiest. of all explanations; 
but then that would not have suited: the 
defence, of course it never occurred to the 


gentlemen of the robe. Mr. Attorney Ge- 


neral verily believed he had got a witch at 


‘the bar; but still. returned to. the attack, 


and stil] retired bafiled, vexed, 
ed. He knew not what samastayet he 
never met with such a witness before ; and 


ed the learned gent.; was speaking truth : 

her only weapon was truth, most simple, 

although the most powerful;. It always” 
puzzles a lawyer; he never knows what 
to make of it: itis like the red rag to the’ 
pen ‘it extracts the venom from a lawyer's 
tooth. 


table, the house had offered to them the 


that that honour should be 
a situation, as its being so 

led him to discharge the most irksome part 
of his duty, by analysing its.value, and esti- 
mating its worth. Aun honourable and 
learned gent. (Mr. Adam) and friend of the 


d compel- 


tary subjects; she said he did, and her 
testimony was confirmed by the documents 
on the table. It was also stated that once, 
when she ventured to mention such subjects, 
h. r. h. had severely ‘reprimanded her for. 
daring to do Unfortuuately for the 
honour of a prince, all this, and much more, 
was confirmed by unquestionable» docu- 
ments lying on the table. The learned 
gent. (Mr. Adam) had explained away great 
part of his evidence, and had been contra- 
dicted in very material parts of the rest. 
The learned gent. at first stated (and he 
could not help remarking on this conduct, 
which was similar to the conduct of most of 
the defenders. of the D. of Y. from the 
commencement of this inquiry,) he’ had 
stated, before Mrs. C. was that there 
could be no truth in the charges she was 
adduced to support, because the: circum- 
stances could not have happened. without 


his knowing something of them, having the 
was evidence against the wituess, to 
prejudice the minds of those who were to 
judge before she.a 
ly adding to the ourable situation she. 

must be placed in when she did appear ; it 

was giving evidence against the cause before — 
the trial; it was 
text... The learned gent. should have heard’ 
the text before he offered us his commen-. 


his evi first stated that the D. of Y. 


- 


yet al] the art she used, and which so foil- — 


D. of Y. had stated.in evidence, that h.r. 
h. never corresponded with Mrs. C. on mili- 


this he did not think a fair proceeding : it : 


red, and was undu- 


‘ 
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In opposition to all the evidence on the 


honour of the D. of Y.; this had made | 
great part of thedefence. It gave him pain 
in such 


putting the gloss beforethe 


taries upon it, ‘The leartied gent. had im, 


never corresponded with Mrs, C. on militae = - 
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ry subjects, or very rarely ;' and immediate- 
ly after he corrected that statement, and 
said: never, leaving'-out very rarely; now 
this appeared to. him a contradiction. It 
_ is true the learned gent. explained it, and 
the explanation struck him as very singular. 
The -learned gent. said, that, when he stated 
in his evidence that the D. of Y. never, or 
very rarely, corresponded with Mrs. C.:on 
‘military subjects, he stated the impression 
on his mind, but that he immediately. cor- 
rected ; and when he stated that he never 
4id, be stated the fact. Now he confessed 


possibility of 

on the mind, and 
contrary to 

doubt must be 


d that 


was directly contradicted by 
: Now, Sir, when. these: inac- 
-curacies were observed in the testimony of 
tlemen ly well acquainted with 
‘world and. its business, it was hard that 


mory or attention for not 


within: the ingenuity even of the learned 


gent. to make good his proposition; -buthe 


must say that his d*sappointment had been’ 


much greater than even his attention or cu- 
riosity. For the learned gent. so far exceeds 
ed the usual 
which he belong 
sed us what he would. do, than:he forgot 
every part of what he had promised; and 


so far from taking from under the case all 


the evidence except Mrs. C.’s, he attempted 
to take away no evidence but hers; and 


after a few ingenious remarks upon the im- 


probability of its being true, and a consi~ 
derable number of remarks upon himself and: 


his own conduct, be teft'the whole casey 


like his learned brother, Mr. Attorney Gev 


neral, just as he found it, and all the evi~. 


dence,: and Mrs. C.’s into the 


standing upon its legs as straight as every ! 
Yet the learned gent. could not believe that 


the D. of Y. could have corresponded with: 
Mrs. C. on. military subjects because it was; 


_| contrary to common sense ; but this was:no. 


‘ argumentum ad absurdum.’ Why, sir,) 


said he, the whole conduct-of the D.of 


is contrary to common sense in this busi~ 
ness, (hear! hear !), and would have been: 


thought incredible, bad it not been for the 
complete proof, which could Jeave no doubt, 


of the fact on any impartial mind: 
The hon. baronet then adverted to the 


eviderieé of col. Gordon, which had been 
spoken of in terms of such high commend=_ 


ation ; it had been. called a most able-evi-. 
dence, and was suid to have been the ad-: 
miration of the house. Now he was real-: 


ly ata loss to guess at the meaning of able | te 
lied to a. witness, unless it implied 


as 

the skill of steering so near the confines of: 
falsehood as to avoid truth, and 
detection ; if this was their opinion whose. 
admiration was so much excited by. cql. 
Gordon’s testimony; he though 
Colonel would be:less flattered by the ad+ 
miration of those gentlemen than by his 


want of it.. But really, with respect to evie, 
iistineti 


dence, he did not know of 
except as it was true or false. Col. Gordon's 


extreme precision, it was a paragon .of ac« 


curacy and. correctness: he maust, say: that. 
in carefull 


packets of papers and referencesy 


practice of the profession to 


that he no sooner promix 


yet escape: 


t the gallant: . 


y looking it-over it did not strike — | 
| him:at all in that light. When he firstsaw. 
gallant Colonel_at the bar, with his red.’ 


it was beyond his comprehension to con- 
ving an impression : 
¢t m the mind at | 
at the impression ; 
the fact. This he ae 
as stated, but he bargain, 
owned that it’ was beyond his power of 
¢omprehension to take. in.’ The learned 
gent. had also given us to 
Mrs. C. had: given the D. of offence by 
improperly making use of his name to raise 
should be so severely treated, and 
her evidence swept: away on account. of 
some little mistakes about unimportant mat- 
rest imony; by proving it not ; 
‘presented, without a shadow of reason. . 
_ with the common professional ‘trick of 
%s making a very fair statement, laying down 
very fair premises, and then; without mak- 
AS ing good one of them, coming whip round Be 
to:his-conclusion, trusting to want of me- 
ing detect in 
~ speech by stating that he should, (as he call- 
ed it,). take: all the evidence. from under 
 this-case. except: Mrs. C.’s, and hoped: that 
ifthe did that, feft the case standing 
* Mirs.G.'s evidence: alone; we should | evidence had been highly praised for ite 
agree with him that the D. of ought 
; not: to be judged guilty of the charges : / 
brought before the house.. He had assent- 
te this proposition, and would have been 
happy to have acquitted h. r. h. in; case. the 
learned gent.:could ‘have made out his pro- | box and 4 
position ;. be bad listened to him with great’ | and all that theatrical display, and the 
and curiosity, because, however he' | ious ‘choice of words to be quite, 
aight: wish it, be could:not believe it was | accurate in his answers, as it seemedtohim, 


: 7 ‘well prepared to afford the house the most 
exact information, would have | 


that, 


gasioned some mistakes in the Jess impor- 


‘bridgeshire could not believe’ Mrs. C.’s nor 


‘go as to leave no doubt 2s to his precise 
 qmeaning on every point, he did imagine 
that any evidence from such a witness, so 


minutely 
been complete at first; would have requir- 
and indeed admitted of no ex 
that it would have been impossible to have 
_tttered a word without altering the mean- 
of the witness, When he was asked 

the rules and regulations made for 

army promotions were observed, be answer- 

ed ‘ Invariably ; but on several cases being 
| mentioned wherein these invariable rules 
had been varied, he explained his meaning 
rally, excepting particular occasions ; 
words, excepting when they’ were 
varied: and the witness became afterwards 
as unprecise and cautious: in his answers. as 
he had been before precise and perempto- 
ry; and he always qualified his replies with 
*saving exceptions,’ < errors excepted, as in 
merchants’ accounts.’ ,He did not pretend 
to say that col. Gordon had intention 
to mislead, or speak any other than what 
he conceived to be the trath; any more 
than the former witness, upon whose evi- 
deace he had remarked ; bat he did say 
as fair to make all these allow- | 
~ances-fof gentlemen so conversant with the 
business of ‘the world, and so seemingly ac- 
curate, it was unfair to blot. out Mrs. C.’s 

' testimony, for want of an invariable and 
tminute‘correctness required from no other 
witness. Mrs. C. was certainly as much 
entitled, or more, to every allowance of this 
nature, for the facts to which she spoke 
were infinitely more various and more com- 
plicated ; whilst the distance of time when 
' they had taken place, though it had not | 
impaired the ac of her memory in 
material points, must necessarily’ have oc- 


tant circumstances. His wonder was, that 
the could recollect.so many minute parti- 
culars of s6 ‘many intricate transactions as- 
she did. But though the Chancellor of the 
_Excheqtier and the hon. member for Cam- 


"amy of the rest of the testi , Mer even 

s note to be the hand-writing 
of hi. r. bb. (which was fully proved, observe, 

hy tlie best possible evidence,). yet they 

_ Could believe it'to be forged by Mrs. C., of 
which there is not a tittle of evidertce_ nor 


even a stiadow'of pretence. Phey can alse 
believe ‘that’ Mr. Donovan, ‘capt. Sandon, | gen 
Hovenden, 


“and the | 
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whole crew of intriguers who have appear- 

ed at the bar, were the of Mrs. ‘Ce: 

less: of ‘the dove than 


kind about 
Jess of the innocence of the dove 
the guile of the serpent, were i 


i 


& 


matter ubt is, 
selves never believed 
she had any such influence, although: they 
ee it; nor indeed ever 
any concern in sucly transactions 
There ’s Mr. Donovan is as peremptory as 
col. Gordon. He is asked if he was ever 
engaged in these affairs, “ Never, he re- 


“errors and 
of the Exchequer, therefore, aud:‘the hon. 


exceptions.’ The Chance 


member, were as credulous on the one 


hand, as they were sceptical on the other. 
All these wi 


in endeavouring to con- 
found Mrs. C., had confounded themselves: 
even col. Gordon's testimony, which had 
been relied on as contradicting Mrs.C.’s, © 


was quite consistent with it. He de- 
clared 


that the rules of office were 

observed, so'said Mrs. C., so that colonel 
Gordon and his official correctness appear- 
ed as a mere mask, a vizor with a nose of 
wax, which the D. of Y. might twist which- 
ever way he: , Mrs, C. had never 
denied all this regularity and correctness of 
office, but, on the contrary, had always in- 
sisted that the D. of ¥. took care of having > 
every thing done according to official form, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
seized upon the case of Samuel Carter, as 
a sort of set-off favourable to-the D. of Y.; 


r.h, If there was any praise‘due on ac- 
count of Samuel Carter, it- belonged not to 
the D. of Y., but to Mrs. C, Whereas all 
the impropriety of the 


— 
| 
| 
| 
| which never existed ; and, what 
| 
| 
of some polish, which might admit of ‘a 
: varnish ; and he certainly had made the 
most of it, and elaborately varnished it 
3 over; but the misfortune of it was that this _ 
hat the leamed gent-(he 
pardon for calling him the learned 
, but when one liad once known'n 
tlement asa lawyer, it wes asdifficulfte 


Sgetirid of the impression of his being always 
ad it seemed to be to those gentle- 
 go+that thé right. hon. gent: could not have 
‘made nidre unfortunate choice of a sub: 
“ ject to bestow his labour and pains upon 
‘than the one he had chosen; ‘for all ‘the 
_ptaise he had bestowed on that transaction 
went to benefit Mrs..C. and to diminish 
the’bad opinion which might at first have 
-been conceived of a person in her situation. 
-~ We then came to a case which did seem 
to stagger the mind of the right hon. 
_ the Chancellor of the Exi 
. O'Meara, the right hon. gent. did not like 
look at. it; .it shook. his. faith; ‘so | 
-he sara himself with saying it had 
nothing to with military promotions, 
-and tried to shufile it over; any how get’ 
_ wid.of the doctor. He was not surprised 
at the right hon. gent., seeing the part he 
= alee wishing to keep this case out of 
ight, fer it was a most important one,.and 
‘weighed heavily on every, part of the 
charge. But it had nothing to do with 
military promotions! -so much the worse : 
who can say what was the extent of Mrs. 
.C,’s influence, when they consider this' case ; 
or what can be said of the common sense 
* of the D. of Y.2 What sense of propriety 
or common decency. could h. have. 
- ‘had when he corresponded with Mrs. C. 
on such a:subject ? Well, Mrs. C.’s recom-: 
mendation’ was attended to; the Rev. 
Divine. presents himself; his credentials 
_ from heaven in one hand, and from Mrs. C. 
in the other ; aud is introduced by bh. r. h. 
to the presence of the King, to expound 
the Gospel ; to set forth the beauty of ho- 
liness ; to lash vice and immorality, forni- 
cation, and all other deadly sin. Why, here 
was a picture of profligacy and hypocrisy 
-that might startle even the mind of a liber- 
__ tine, with whom apy sense of propriety and 
decency,remained. (Loud cries of Hear! 
hear This case bore hard upon every 
spart of the charge; it answered every part 
of the defence; the improbability, the com- 
‘mon, sense, the character of the D. of Y.; 
What arguments. can be drawn from these 
topics that can weigh a hair after this? 
Then, with regard to the case.of col. 
Shaw, the hon. member for Cambridge- 
_ hire had said that the whole had. been 
conducted according to official regulari 
and at the recommendation of sir H. Bur- 
ne but_at all events it proved the gene- 
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‘men to-get rid of their professional habits,) | 


r, 


impression on the army as to the| enough 


testimony, what did he think? What.was 
‘the impression throughout the 
The Secretary at War had endeavoured) sf | 
to. shew that there was nothing wrongin 
the conduct of h. r. h. towards majorTur- 
ner; but he never could do away the 
Duke’s having listened to the ‘application — 
of such a person as Mrs. Sinclair Sutherland; 
and of having in consequence. interrupted 
the views, whatever they were, of major | 
‘Turner, and not being able to do.it away: he 
had endeavoured to justify it. Now here 
was no excuse for the Duke, no weakness, 
no frailty, no attachment, and he could:at- 
tribute it to nothing buta total absence of 
all feeling of justice and of all care for the 
welfare and happiness of an officer.. Mrs. 
Sutherland's letter said “ major Turnerde- 
“pends on Greenwood to get it done, but 
* | depend upon you that it shall not,” and 
‘says “ she hoped h. r. h. would not refuse = J 
‘her such a trifle” This she called.a tri- 
fle; to interfere and interrupt an officer's 
views, whatever may be, (in thiscase — 
resignation), this woman considers a trifle;. _ 
is it possible to suppose when she asks this 
as 4 trifle, that she had not been in the ha- 
bit, during her favour, of asking things of 
‘touch greater consequence ? He knew no- 
thing of military matters, and had, no 
acquaintance with military habits ; but if 
officers in the army were to be harrassed 
and injured by such persons as these, and __ 
liable from ifformation derived from such | 
impure sources tv be called to- account 
not for any breach of military duty, buton =~ 
charges ‘of such a description and from — 
such quarters as this, he must say that he 
could conceive no situation of life more —— 
base, abject, and contemptible than thatof 
officers in. the army, and it was high time 
that some remedy should be applied to — 
such an evil, Here is a: meritorious offi- 
cer, of long. service, excellent character, 
and a gallant gentleman, injured and: in- 
sulted by Mrs. Sinclair Sutherland, because * 
h. r. thinks it a small favour to do in- 
justicé to an officer on such a request and 
on such an account; major Turner felt 
himself so cruelly injured,.and having - 


: | come to a knowledge of the quarter from = 


whence the secret shaft was levelled at him, 7 
that, fall-of indignation at such unworthy ~~ 
col. Gordon, threatening, like major Hogan,’ =f 


* 


was his having behaved ill to a lady; what 


to expose this scandalous conduct of the = f° 
Duke towards him. . It was; too, odd — 
that the complaint against. him 
juifivence of Mrs, C.; bere was col, Shaw's 


| 


with. this: hé could not and he 
_ should have thooght b.. was not the 
son to set himself up.as a-rigid moralist 
_to.the woman who had appeared at -the 
bir? .He: had separated from her, not, cer- 
tainly, because she had taken money for 
commissions; but how had he bebaved to 


He had cast her off, fulfilled none of: 
his promises; left her in debt aid distress;, 


and threatened her, if she complained or 
troubled him; with the pillory. This’ she 
liad proved, because she had put it in the 
er of her enemies to disprove her asser- 
tions, if false, by producing Taylor the 
“bearer of the threat ; they had notdone so, 
and her statement must therefore be consi- 
dered as proved. It quite confounds. the 
understanding that the D. of should 
threaten with pillory, and leave to 


-. and want, the woman with whom he had 


4 


still 
. would not weigh a feather in: opposition to 


80 lived, to whom he had written the 
letters on the table; his excessive affection 
and tenderness could alone mitigate the 
severity of censure upon his folly : but.no, 
she was shaken off like an old shoe, and 
threatened with infamy ; here was immea- 
- fureable folly, but no tenderness, the fault 
without the excuse. Where was the ho- 


. pour ofa Prince? the honour of Mrs. C. 


induced her to offer to sacrifice her antiui+ 
Duke would pay the debts, his 

as much as her’s be it observed, but 
’ this was refused ; Where then wasthe ho- 


Rour of a Prince The annuity: was ‘no 


mnighty: settlement, consid the terms 


- which she had lived it 
was not performed; and: when required, produced 


, the aniswer was, * You have no bond, no le- 
“gal demand :’ and there was ‘ the honour 


a Prince!’ He knew uot. what were 


the comnponent parts of the honour of a 


Prince, or im what it differed from that of | 


- alother man ; whether truth and justice, 


whicli were the essence of the honour of 


anothér; were no ingredients necessary in 
the honourof a Prince: if so, h. r-h. might 
the honour of a Prince; but it 


the evidence before the house, and it was 
the most worthless . that could be 
- offered to the. consideration of the house. 
Now then consider the:hoviour of a 
ne better than Mrs: Clarke.» “Mr. 
Few, an upholsterer, was called to discredit 
a by proving that she had 

if off Tor widen widow; but the 


What ad been his conduct. 
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the Conimhdnder. in Chief could have to. de. 


fence for h. r. .h. were as, unfortunate. in. 
this as in all their other attempts to disere-. 
dit Mts, C.: whether she, had or had not. 
passed herself off for a widow signified. Lit- 
tle, but Mr. Few proved) no such thing 5 
but he did. prove in favour of.Mrs, C..as, 
high an act of honour and honesty.as 
‘one ever had to. boast of ; she came not, 
here with honour on. her lips, but she 
shown it not ostentatiously or purposely,, 
but accidentally, and from. the testimony 
of her enemies, in her actions. .. The wit- 
hess Few brought an action aguinst ber for 
goods delivered: he. was foiled, she being. 
a married woman. : having no legal remedy. 
or redress, and being exasperated, he did: 
all he could to. expose. and injure her; . 
held her out to the public as an npostor 
he placarded her through the streets in her 
neighbourhood, . Well, aud. what; return, 
Par this bad this 
ul ed harpy, as 
this conduct in-Mr.. Few 
Why, with an honour, and; integrity, and. 
principle, which would have added lustre 
to every situation in life, and haye: hardly. 
been found. in any, as soon as she had the 
money she went and paid the debt to Mr. 
Few. This was the honour of a woman 
supposed by some, on account of her situa~ 
tion, to be devoid of all good; here was _ 
an act of pure honour, no legal claim, no 
ible compulsion, nothing .but her own 
ys honour, and. sense of justice, no 
re thought, or wish even that it could 
be made known. Here then is.a complete 
act of honour on the part of Mrs. C., and 
he wished that a parallel instance could be 
on that of the D, of Y. H. r, h.’s 
honour, ‘ the honourof a Prince,’ rose — ; 
this discussion, like Baoquo's ghost, ‘with 
‘ twenty mortal gaslies ou its head. cack: 
one a death to reputation. 

_ The next case that attracted, his attention 
was that of Kennett, and it had this.in. it 
particular, that it indisputably proved itself; — 
the documents. were full 
aud a and flagrant act corruption 
‘it atadloubitedly was, This had nothing to 
do with Mrs. €.’s testimony, and could 
not be covered by railing at the witnesses; — 
it might; indeed, be disposed of like Dei 
O’Meara’s, by saying it had no reference 
to military matters, but this would never 

either the house or the countrys 
All the cases had a mutual beariag upon 
one another ; they could not be considers 
ed, Chancellor of the 


| 
. | a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
¥ | 
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he: 
| 
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_ . ithe plainest) paths other: places 


~ 
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money, and that becatise they: think it not: 


pafateand ‘standing alone, it was 
together which the-house' had'to'de~: 
términé ‘upon’; was such a variety of facts’ 
and evidence coming’ from different quar-' 
ters, all rushing irresistibly to one point. 

_ From ‘this ¢ase of Kencett it appeared that 
the D. of ¥. was actuated by a greedy de- 
sire of getting money, ‘by any means; 
accordingly undertook'to recommend this’ 
man of infamous character, a. fraudulent 
baykrupt, to: an office under government, 
for the sake of a loan. ‘The documents as 
to this case were complete, and were alone 
. sufficient to call for the decision of the 
house against the D. of ¥.:° was there not: 
complete proof, that, in order ‘to obtain a 
loan of ‘money, the Duke: condescended to 
write to Mr. Pitt, to obtain for this worth- 
- less and contaminated man‘a place, as the 
price for procuring for h.r. h. the money to. 
assist him in his present exigency? (Hear! 
hear!) Do you ‘not call this corruption ; 
direct, plain, pecuniary corruption ? and if 
$0, can you maintain ‘that it is*not proved 
‘against hb. r.h.? ‘The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who: denied that 
Mrs. C.-had any influence with the D. of Y., 
also asserted that there never was so little 
corruption in any pen as in this at this 
time. \-He'seemed to think the reign: of 
. Saturn ‘and the golden times were returned, 
or that we ‘had recovered our primitive state. 
of innocence as ‘before the ‘fall.; that we 
were in Paradise regained. ‘The geutlemen 

who could. ‘believe: the ‘one: proposition 
might easily-believe the other, but he must 
beg: leave to deny both. All. the:learned 
members ofthat house agreed with the 
Chancellor-of the Exchequer; they seem- 
ed to consider money aud corruption as sy- 
Anonymous terms; but inthis, as in all other 
parts of this case, he hoped to be able to 
show how egregiously mistaken all the 
learned gentlemen were. -He knew not 
the: reason, ‘but it did appear. that there 
was something in ‘that. house fatal to. law- 
yers: whether there was something in the 

air, or what it was he could not,tell, byt: in 
that house the:lawyérs .lost: all: their abili- 
ties-as soon as they got there.;>tlieir talents 

~ forsook them ; the plainest objects: became 
them invisible, and they got bewildered 


they made intricate seem straight to others, 
so' here they made straight seem intricate to 
themselves. But, Sir,, whatever nice. dis- 
tinctions the lawyers;may ‘be inclined: to 
make, they will never petsuade men of 


~ 


proved that the of Y. took so ‘many: 


guineas into: his own hand, that therefore: 
he is not proved guilty of corruption ;:nor, 
persuade them to believe with the: 


can they: 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that: there! 
never. was.a period when corruption in this’ 


he | country existed less than at the: present: . 
time. «But, whatever the legal gentlemen 


may chuse to say, there was’ no necessary 


connection between corruption and moneys. 


money, indeed, was one of many means of 


corruption, but far, very far, from the only) 


one ; nay, it was, perhaps, the weakest and 
least mischievous. But corruption was:not.— 
money, nor did it apply to any particular 
thing, but to the moral ‘motive of the mind; 


it consisted in a dereliction of duty, from:.  “ 


any improper bias, no matter what. With 
respect to the corruption of the times, soy 


far from not exceeding that of any former 
period, it- seemed to be boundless. © With. 


the East and West Indies; and: other colo» 


nies, increased in all their establishments; 
with places for ministers to dispose of in: 
every corner of the world, military appoint: 
beyond former example, all the 


ments 
honours of all the professions, and pecuui+’ 
ary advantages without end in the power of: 
ministers, from the intolerable load: of taxa~’ - 


tion under which we groan; with all: this, 
and a.great deal more, could we say there 
no corruption ? Were not the necessa~ 


ry expeuses of government so great, that of 
necessity there must be corruption in: the 
state? Were not men by the cruel, pres~ 
sure of the taxes reduced almost to ruin? 


And .were they not obliged to look up to 
' government, in order to 


get back, to main- 
tain their families, some part of: that:pro- 
perty, the produce of their own industry, 


so severely exacted to supply the 
--vings of government ? (Hear! hear!) Were 


not the people obliged to part: at» once 
with a tenth: of their income, in. addition to 
all their other privations? and had not 
governmentthe power of making and mar- 
ring fortunes, both in the collection ‘and 


the expenditure of this intolerable revenue? 


But the Chancellor of the Exchequer says 


thete is no corruption: te be. sure'wede _ 


not now, said sir Francis, receive money i 
the lobby previous to a vote,:nor have:we, 
sir).as at some former. periods, .when we 


have the’ honour of waiting upon you, sir, 


and dining, at your table, the good fortune 


‘to: find five. hundred guineas. under. oat 


plate. (Hear! hear No, that, was:not. 
the species of corruption now carrying om: 


Hib? 


| 
; 
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€ommon sense that corruption means only 
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“he wished to God it was as open, as:palpa- 


‘ple, and as base, few would then, perhaps, 
be found to be guilty of it ;' they would be 
shocked at the bare-faced corruption of .a 


_ guder age: but, ‘unfortunately, corruption 


now wore a more. pleasing aspect, assumed 
a more agreeable shape, and won the most 


averse: It was now. gilded: by.the name of 


Office, und to get large sums of money was. 
called serving the public; and in:this. way 


_ was greedily snatched at by one who would 
_ have been, perhaps, ashamed to have taken 


the bare money into his band. _ In the case 
pefore us, perhaps, the D..of was not 
ved to have taken the guineas into bis 


hand, but that had nothing exclusively to do 
with corruption, which, as he before said, 


consisted not in the money, but in the mo- 


_ tive, in the corrapt bias of the mind from 
. dts duty, and from truth and justice... This 


was the corruption. which had been proved 


Peyond contradiction at the bar of this 


house against b. r. h. the D. of Y. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was therefore 


quite mistaken, and ‘totally misconceived 


present time. 


the meaning of the term, when he asserted 
that corruption: never existed so little as at 
No observation had hitherto been made 

n a, circumstance which appeared to 


him very material, because. it identified 


__ Mrs. C. and the D. of Y. in. money. trans- 


actions, and that was, h. r. h.) having ap- 
plied to Mr. Comrie, Mrs. C.’s solicitor; to 


him money. showed that Mrs. C. 
and h.r. h. conferred together on money 
qmatters, that it was looked upon as a com- 


mon concern; that he acquainted her with 
his pecuniary embarrassments, and looked 
to her aid .and assistance for relief. This 


made a strong impression on his mind, 


though it did not appear to have struck 


. any other gent. in the same forcible man- 


~ mer; but it had great. weight with him, and 


he could never divest himself of it .in: re- 
‘flecting on any part of the case: it gave.a 


and colour to the whole. A loan 


also had been proposed from col. French; 


and io short, in several instances the. same 
* ‘feature was seen, a constant want of. pecu- 


niary relief, giving irresistible force to the 
whole of the evidence upon, the. case. It 
struck him with astonishment, nor could 
he imagine how. it could possibly ‘conie to 
er seeing the great appointments of h..r. 
h., favoured beyond, and .circumstanced 
-betier than even, the heir apparent ‘to the 


town, how it could happea that) 


the.D. of Y. should have seduced: himself 


- 


| to: so low a condition,as to have recourse 
_tosuch unworthy means. as ‘had been: ex+ 


posed beforeus, to extricate himself from it. 


_- With-respect to the evidence, it is too, 


too fall.’ ‘The cireumstantialevidence is so 


- strong as almost to be sufficient of itself to 
produce in any-ordinary case a convictign : 
the documents are also so strong as to’ be 
sufficient of themselves without any positive - 

_oral testimony: and the oral testimony is 

strong and so direct as to be, if credited; 
sufficient for conviction without the sup- 
port of the circumstances or the documents 


before us. But.all united seized: upon: the 


mind with the force of demonstration: 
But the learned lawyers saw nothing in alk 


this. . He:could not account for the dim- 


ness of their eyes upon this~occasion: ‘but 


he-called to mind hew sharp-sighted 
they were upon others, where humbler 


subjects were concerned; when, as he had 
said, spies’ and:informers’ oaths, and ‘ trifles 
light as. air appeared to them strong as 
proofs of holy writ ;’ he could only account 
for the dimness of their organs by the un+ 
happy influence, “he had before observed 
that that house had upon the members of 
that learned profession. , How different 
was their language now, when b. r, h. the 
D. of Y..was concerned ? ‘No circumstances, 
however strong, could. excite a suspicion; 
no documents, however undeniable, could 
cause a doubt; .no evidence, however posi- 
tive, was sufficient; nor could :all together 
weigh against the character of -h. r. hs ‘the 
D. of Y. Here was 
which would, in old. times, have rendered 
a jury, if they had given a, verdict against 
it, liable to attaint. To! oppose 
all this, there was no 
‘defence as only strengthened + rge. 
The. learned. had caught: at 
straws and hairs, and. with the cunning. of 
the profession had dwelt only -upon. trifles, 
leaving the essential. parts of, the charges 
altogether untouched. They had produced 
no evidence, when it would have been.easy 
for them to do so, to rebut the testimony 


against the: Duke.. A learned judge, he 


mentioned it only.to show the. shifts and 
tricks of learned gentlemen in a-bad.cause, 
a learned judge (Burton), who spoke early 
in this debate, after, many elaborate; obser- 
vations,upon..other., trifling matters, dwelt 


for-near-half.au hour onthe, testimony of. ~ 


Mrs, Favourite, to prove ‘she ;was, not 
titled.,to credit; But’ what. necessity. for 
this?. Whoever asserted she,was? <The 


of evidence 


‘ 


thing upon ber testimony ; he never -once 
mentioned her fame. Why, who ever 
thought of believing Mrs. Favourite? ‘Who 
ever expected -her to speak ‘truth? He 
hardly knew how she came‘there; -but sup- 
posed she was summoned by the gentlemen. 
con the oiler side; but she had a. sort of 
patent place (for lying , and she lied like a 
lady’s maid. What thet nothing depend- 
ed it, and-her name-was never. men- 
tioned except by the learned judge. 

~ Nothing then, be said, remained for a 

. show of defence, except the character of 
* the Do of ¥Y.: and ‘here he could 
not help lamenting the injudiciousness of 

_ the defence, which imposed upon him, and 
compelled him to so painful a part: of his 
= he had to perform in answering that 
of the:case. _Since the famous bill of 


usion of the Duke of York, afterwards | 


James II1., from the throne, a more import- 
ant) question than the present had “perhaps 
never been discussed in that house, aud in- 
volving in.its discussion so essentially. the 
character of.a prince. He said, again, he 
trusted the scandalous proscription and 
fate of the supporters of: that measure 
would not on this occasion deter any mem- 
ber: of that bouse from 
ing his duty to his country Pet na 
ion, the rank pore birth of the D. of 
cohongl in themselves, sunk into 
it was not the D. of Y., but the 
| Justice of. England, which was to be con- 
sidered: whether or no every man in the 
country should or should not be i 
with a belief of its existence in the land, 
upon ‘their opinion of ‘the up- 
of theit decision. ‘We bad shad 


opposed to this the honour of ‘a ‘prince: 


the fountain of justice, whose 
‘streams are not to be polluted or obstruct- 
ied by so ‘light as the 
a prince, appeared before them: 
that which demanded their consideration 
‘was the justice of England,——the of 
at the: of 
tives. (Hear! hear! hear!) 
= ng sw by popalar influe 
e admit ere: deter- 
ined without looking to the right or’ to 
‘the left without ‘any regard ‘or ‘considerd- 
‘tidn but of justice alone : ‘butvhe could not 
observitig, ‘that -of bol 
Warbings, that 


Mancx 18, of he Due of York, 
charges: had. too much..sense to rest any) 


most so: for he did think that, of allvin: _ 

fluences supposed to prevail in that house; 
popular influence Was that agaiust whicli 
they had the least occasion to be warneds 
It was that of all others the least suspected 
vail. 
of influence which it might be supposed by 


some more necessary to guard against, 


It was suspected, out of this house, that 
wealth, power and emolument, andthe 
hopes of wealth and power, and all those — 


low interested motives which operate upon — 
the minds of ordinary men out of thishouse, 
and even.of members: of this house when 


not within its walls. 
rally 


He said it was gene+ 3 
d by those out of doors, whe a 


were not so well acquainted with .the pus. 


rity of our motives as we are who have the 
good fortune to sit within these walls; 


who donot know, as we do, that all imo» 


tives but those of pure disinterested patrios 
tism are shaken off in the lobby, when we | 

shake the dust from off our feet, and ave. 
not brought into the house with.us. He 
said, that persons out of doors, who do not 
know, as we do, that nothing but pure pa- 
triotism and honour, and love of our coun- 
try determine our votes, such perséns are 


‘that our vote upon this occasion A 
may ‘be influenced by those ordinary mo 


tives, which, out of this house, influence im 
common affairs of life ordinary men; and 
do look at us therefore with jealousy, fear _ 
ing, from the rank and- interest of the 
pasty; that we shall not do justice. But * | 
chine was the wanted no» 


no desire to see 
the or or any be else 


The people .of England: had always been 
distinguished throughout the ‘world’ for 
their love of justice; and if they looked — 


with any jealousy tothe conduct ‘of the - : 
‘bonour:of the nation, ‘the honour of the house’ 


on that occasion, it was only from. 
the ‘that’ justice would not: be 
done: ‘and so convinced was he of that 
being the case, that if the Chancellor‘of 

the Exchequer would but get up, before 
‘we come to the vote, and: request of those 
gentlemen on the treasury 
and others around him who hold offices of 
emolament under-the crown, or whose im- 

‘would but rise and t 

sons to have the ner follow 
out of the house, before we come to ‘the 
‘vote, Fhave no doubt but that vote, though | 
probably of a thin hobse, would neverthe- 
Jess give more satisfaction than any vote 


There were indeed other sorts 


bench with him, 


4 * ey 
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the present moment. The people would 
pe'completely satisfied, whether the of 
was acquitted or otherwise; because 
- they would believe that honest justice had 
been done. (Hear! hear!) The defend- 
ers of b. r: h. had condescended to employ. 
on his behalf the last resource of a despe- 
rate cause; an appeal to general character. 
But here, unfortunately, they as eminently 
failed as in every other part of their case. 
Fine regulations, it had been usserted, were 
- made in the army. We had seen that 
~ those regulations, like elastic bands, could 
be made to fit all b. r. h’s pu : but 
even adulation. had not pretended that a 
single feather from the eagle’s wing adorn- 
ed h. x. h.’s crest, nor would this ever be 


For 'tis highest Heaven's command fi 
That vicious aims should sordid paths pursue, 
That what corrupts the heart, should curb the 


‘hand, 
- And virtue’s faithless foes be false to glory too. 


Whether he considered the circumstances, 
the documents, the proofs, the defence, or 
the character, all with one accord compell- 
ed him to decide, that in his opinion the 
Charges were completely substantiated a- 
- gainst his royal highness the Duke of York. 
Master of the Rolls said, that he. 
- had wished much to hear the evidence 

canvassed and commented upon. before 
he expressed his opinion, and, with that 
' view, had delayed offering himself to their 
- attention until that moment. There were 
"many parts of the ingenious speech of 

the honourable baronet in which he agreed. 
_ It should be his endeavour, in what he had 

to say, to discharge his duty with ,imparti- 
’ ality, and to assist in the promotion of 
their common object, the: discovery of the 
truth. He agreed with the ‘hon. bart. that 
ultimately, every man should vote accord- 
ing to his conviction, and should.do all ‘in. 
his power that ‘that conviction should ‘be’ 
Tight; else it would happen,:as Doctor 
Johnson had said, that strong party princi-. 
"ples would produce wrong convictions, and 
that would countenance the: charge, ‘that 
though the conviction was produced, it was 
not:come by honestly. ‘He admitted jt was 
desirable that’ their minds should be per-: 
. _ fectly unbiassed and upright, in the investi- 
-gation ; that they should be equally remo- 
‘ved from popular prejudice upon the one 
hand, and from considerations of rank and: 


the other. Such were 


house to pronounce its decision. It: ap: 
peared to him, that there were two qnes- 
-tions before them ; first, whether the a 
of personal corruption against the D. of ¥. 
was well founded, and if'so, what steps 


secondly, what opinion they .should enter- 
tain of the evidence in support of these 
‘charges? Supposing it to be the prevalent 
notion that the D. of Y¥. was guilty of per- 


sonal corruption, the question then was, 


whether they should pronounce the jud 
ment, that he was unfit to be at ‘the he 
of the army? He could-conceive cases in © 
which the house might refuse to pronounce 
any opinion, but he could not ‘conceive any: 
case in which it would be justified in pro- 
nouncing an ambiguous opinion. He. felt 
it difficult to know what the house would 
be at. He wished the hon. gent. had: not 
driven them to the necessity of coming toa 
decision that point. He agreed-in 
the definition which the hon. bart. had | 
given of corruption, to constitute which the. 
Teceipt of money’ was not essential; any 
improper motive, any undue influence, was 
corruption. With regard to the Amend-. 
ment which had been proposed at the last 
meeting by his hon. friend, he had this to 
say of it, that, by its striking a sort’‘of me- 
dium, it might obtain a majority of votes, 
though it only expressed the sentiments of 
a minority of that liouse.' He wished that 
the hon. gent. had set out’ with ‘proposing 
a simple Resolution, which would bring the 
fact before them at once. Supposing, then, 
that it was necessary for them to pronounce 
a direct judgment upon the ‘criminal part - 
of the charge, he would consider what 
ounds they had. upon which to ‘rest it. 
He was not aware, that in any former case 
they were similarly circumstaneed as‘in the 
‘present. In ascertaining the credibility of 
witnesses, they should’ consider with atten- 
tion ‘the circumstances vader -which’ the 
testimony was given, and a very prominent 
circumstance for their: consideration, was, 
whether the testimony was given under the 
obligation of an oath. A an tribunal 
had refused to take’even the testimony -of 
‘Cato ‘without the sanction of an oath, and 
certainly they had had persons at their bar 
‘not much akin to the Roman ‘or Athenian 
virtne, and they were called to decide 
whether they would take the ‘unsworn tes- 
timony of ‘such witnesses ‘a any of 
their fellow subjects? “The ‘testimony of - 
‘such witnesses, he allowed; ben it 


‘them in ‘putting a. man upon ‘his 


they should pursue in consequence? And 


otherwise : 
- 
a 
‘e-sentiments with which it t 
: 
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_ he:imagined that the reason why it was not 
thought necessary to give. the house ‘of 
- commons the privilege to administeran oath 
was, that their inquiries were supposed to 
be directed to ascertain the grounds of ac- 


cusation, preparatory to the institution ofa | 


subsequent trial.. Every one agreed as to 
_ the necessity of ascertaining ‘the credibility 
‘of Mrs. C. ‘If she were not believed in all, 
her evidence was ‘only circumstantial—a 


species of evidence inferior to that which 


was direct. If Mrs. C.’s evidence was ad- 
- mitted in all its parts without exception, it 
- brought home the charge against the D. of 
Y. in its most aggravated circumstances ; 
for, by her. evidence, it appeared that: he 
not only knew, but authorised and recom- 
mended the traffic in commissions; that he 
did so to save his own pocket, atid: cast the 
expense of her support, from himself, upon 
the nation. He was a little surprised to 
find the Address so worded as not to: rest 
‘upon the evidence of Mrs. C. The language 
of it was, that it was to be presumed, not 
that itswas directly proved. A noble lord 
had said, that he believed her testimony al- 


together ;. it was not inconsistent with that | 


- belief that he should be willing to vote for 
stronger measure. hon. 


spoke second in the debate had said, that 


Mrs. C.’s evidence required corroboration, 


and in that opinion the hon. bart. himself. 


agreed. If her testimony were suspicious, 
af there were a doubt 
_ whether it was true or false, that was enough 
to preventthem from acting upon it ; it was 
necessary to: prove that it was actually 
false. ‘There were many circumstances to 
_-bé taken into consideration in weighing the 
credibility of witnesses, the character in 
which cm the motiyes by which 
they were in 
‘otherwise; and by those tests was) Mrs. 
Clarke’s evidence to be decided. - He 
allowed that. there. were. many parts of 
sher testimony true; that. the only ques- 
.tionable part: was that respecting the pri- 


. gvate. conversations with his royal highness. 


‘Such testimony as that, however, was always 
to be doubted. A judge, in charging the 
- ‘jury, always: pointed it out as necessary to 
be regarded with grave suspicion; if it 
were not regarded with iar j 4 
. no man’s character could. be safe; but the 
tule was, that if, from other circumstances, 
- iit), was ground to suspect its false- 
hood, even though it was not sufficient to 


gent. who 


uenced, whether malicious or 


ground:was fatal to such testimony. Wheres 


ever, also, any testimony was improbable * 


in itself, or unlikely to be true, then it re- 


ceived a degree of contradiction from that — 
‘ow, this woman came 


very circumstance. 
forward after several unsuccessful attempts 


to: procure a compromise with':h. r. 


She had also been contradicted ‘by herself, 
thoughhe did not mean to dwell-upon 


these contradictions. Certainly, she could 
not: be ‘thought a witness above suspicion, 


and although the letters in -which»were 


‘mentioned names of Clavering and 
Tonyn proved that.she had communicated 
on military matters with h.r.h., yet they 


were far from proving any thing: like cor 


ruption. It was evident that Mrs. C. came 


forward under angry impressions, and ia 
witness so coming forward, could not be 
perfectly credible; that is, could not be 
unsuspected. To what extent, then, ‘was 


Mrs. C.’s testimony corroborated? As to - 
her influence over the D. of Y., it was — 


proved sufficiently; but in connecting him 
with ber corrupt dealings, Miss ‘Taylor's 


was the.only corroborating.evidence ; others .- 


could only go to establish the fact of cers 


tain appomtments having taken place; 
alone went to prove the incitement of 
rupt motives. The evidence given by:Miss _ 


Taylor certainly went:to prove corruption, 


and he was far from saying that her credit _ 


had been impeached by the witnesses pro- 
duced for that purpose; but it struckshim, 


that it was hardly possible that her memo- — 


ry was correct. 
the weakest sort; it was a narrative of @ 
conversation; nor could they be quite sure 
that that confirmatory aid was true; it 


But ‘her evidence was:of 


struck him at first, that Miss Taylor might 


not have recollected the conversation. dis- 


tinctly; that the conversation respecting 


‘col. French must have had some reference. 
to a former transaction ; -for col, French, as 
appeared, had fulfilled every iota of hisen-. 


gagement. . Mrs.. C.’s answer, therefore, 


saying, ‘ middling, not very well,”. could 


not apply to the transaction of the Levy. 


So far from acting otherwise than well, he — 


‘was actually: in considerable 
instead of the .500/. the original 
had: paid 8501. He could see a re~son for 


‘lieved that it would be necessary for him 


| this conduct. Col. French might .arebe- 


-to appeal to her influence again, andon 


-that-account might be more wiiling.to sub- 


mit to her demands; and the’ probability — 
of his being obliged to call upon her agaia, 
‘was strengthened by the cixcumstance:of 


— 

; ~ 

| 

establish contradictory. proposition, that 
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the Levy turving out to be unsuccessful.— 
_ "The infererice which he drew from: all this 
_ was, not that the confirmatory evidence of 
Miss Taylor’ was false, ‘but that it was not 
strong enough to prevent-doubt, and that 

doubt must lead toacquittal.— With regard’ 
to the promotions themselves, if they. had 
seen them givei in great numbers out of 
the regular course, without any regard to 

merit, and. if money had been given her 
for these appointments, it would be very fair 
to»say, that the. money: so given was-the 
 gause of these promotions. If the instances 
were numerous, the probability would be 
increased that the D. of Y. was cognisant 
of them, and that he bad been influenced. 

_ by. corrupt motives, But the fewer the 
‘instances, the less the probability of her 
influence, and the Duke’s guilt. | If, asa 

_ judge, he had been addressing a_ jury, un- 
der such ‘circumstances, be would declare, 
that there were not grounds sufficient to 
justify, their verdict; if -he great 
doubts of Mrs. C.’s evidence, he would say 
that he'was not able to come to adecision, 
but he would say that he had grounds for 
standing neuter, or calling for a farther in- 

' vestigation. It was.a contradiction in terms 
for a; man to. say that he was uncertain 
whether he believed her evidence: or not, 
and yet:act.as if he did. believe it. . Here 
they had: only a few, cases in which money 
had certainly been given, but. it did not at 
all appear that, they would not otherwise 
have taken place. ‘There was nothing irre- 

' gular in them. . There was, however, rea- 

son. to conclude, that, Mrs. C, had. these 
applications brought to. her by. her agents, 

, and being aware that they would not meet 
with any opposition, she was able to. pro- 


mise that her. influence would. be success- | 


- ful—The house should observe her gene- 
deelarations in contradiction, to: her 
§pecitic charges against,the D, of. ¥.—The 
learned. member. in. adverting particularly 
to. the evidence of Mrs. C.,:observed fur- 
_ ther, that she. had stated .in herevidence, 
that: she, had, not begun to-traffic in mili- 
tary-commissions till she found. herself. in 
_* distressed circumstances; but: it, appeared 
that. in Feb. 1804, she bad uged: her. influ- 

@Nice,-as she pretended, for col. French, 
. and that that gent.’s. offers had been then 


made to her. This, however, was the.very 


‘period when. it appeared also, that the D. 
of Y. had. by no means remitted in, his 
Pences towards the support, of the.establish- 
at Gloucester 
the, contributions); of b.-1,:b, at this time 


-place. , If, therefore, , 


left no pretext \whatever for recurring to 
such means. of supporting » establish 
ment, Mrs. C.’s evidence must. have 
erroneous, orshe must have begun hertraf- _ 
tic of this description before any necessi 
in, the judgment of the D. of Y¥. could have 
exisied of recurring to such extraordinary, 
means of maintaining ber establishment. 
. The great pretence on the part of Mrs. C. 
was, that she had no other means of. sup~ 
_porting her expensive establishment; but 
it appeared that at the time when she te~ 
ceived aud aceepted of the application 
from French, the: expences, allowed by 
h. r. h. had by no meaus proved deficient, 
for instead of the demands made on the — 
Duke that year having diminished, it ap~ 
peared that he had paid very considerable 
sums. Yet it was alledged by Mrs. C. that 
the Duke was at that time. in distress, and 
that he could not find the means of de- 
fraying the expences of the Gloucester- 
place establishment. . Had this been really 
_the case, was jt not probable that the Duke 
would have asked, of Mrs,.C. what the 
sums were that she received-on this ac- 
count! If bh. 1. h., from his necessities, 
had been obliged to recur to such means 
of raising money, was it not highly proba-_. 
ble that he would have taken an account 
of such sums?” But, as there was. no 
such evidence before them, «sit appeared, 
on no testimony they had received, that the 
D.-of Y. made any account of the sums so 
received by Mrs. C., was it noi the natural 
inference to be drawn, that he had no 
knowledge of the sumsso received? That 
he not only did yot wish to participate.in 
the sums so raised, but was entirely igno- 
rant-.of them? The truth was, it did not 
appear in evidence that b. r. h. ever did 
-know) of those practices. , There was 
thing in the evidence relative to the levy of 
col. French that shewed that the Duke had 
any, knowledge of the transaction. . Had 
he, granted her -any power, or permitted — 
her ty have any influence on the subject, 
it must have appeared on the face of the 
documenis ; particularly as she appears, to 
have been in the -habit of preserving all 
such. letters as she, received from h. r. 
With respect to col. French's levy, there 
was not.a single circumstance that brought 
home to the Duke any corrupt influence, 
or: any influence whatever exercised: by 
Mrs, as to, that case... Whatever her 
pretensions might be to obtain favours 
from h. r. h., did:not appear that any of. 
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_ got have very naturally taken place without 
ihterference on her part, and that the 
nts, pretexts 
in support of her supposed influence was 
not to. be doubted. If the appointment or 
_ promotion, respecting which she was ap- 
plied. to, took place directly, and without 
any delay, it was-all very well; no doubts 
- would be suggested with respect to her in- 
fluence; but if, on the contrary, these ap- 
did not immediately take 
she appeared to have had always some sal- 
vo ready to account for the delay, and 
some means to create expectations of its 
_ speedy accomplishment. This fact was re- 
markabfy verified in the promotion of maj. 
Tonyn, which had occ some months. 
It appeared that she had always some an- 
‘éwer i in readiness, should the: promotions or 
ments she promised not have taken 
ce. She appeared also to have studied 
so far the characters and connections of the 
a applying, that she was always able 
some causes of the delay, or to 
coucbiate what objections might be offered 
against them. For what reason were they 
to believe that major Shaw's. promotion 
- was-effected by her influence, when a delay 
in that business had taken place from 1804 
to 1806, aceording to her own statement ? 
There were, in - fact, 
which it appeared; that she had failed in 


her application, and if the .other .applica- 


tions.to” her had succeeded acci 
why 


por uke not believe that they had 
en om independent y entirely of her 
; sides stated, that 


made to her had: always 


to h.r. h. for his advice or 


approbation, while at the same time there 


said, that the latter was a bad: 


‘The same had, in fact, taken place with re- hi 


to <ol. Shaw, in of whom 

s to r 

Had: the Duke been ‘in 
- the: first instanee, as pretended, and had 
his advice been taken, as was pretended to 
be anifotuly the case, h. r. hs would have 
no. Toom for such a remark this, 
which ired to hin. to be an evident | lic 


dncondistency in the téstimony of the wit- 
mess, ‘They were not, therefore, .to-sup- 


ove thet 


instances in, 
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tothe influence of Mrs. C.—He called 

tlemen. to investigate this-sabi 
‘ject, and to sift it to. the bottom, te coms: 
pare facts, and he had no donbt. buf’ that. 
they would find sufficient reason to believe: - 
that all this: have taken place without: 
any influence on the part of Mrs. Clarke; 
while, at the same time, she might have: 


‘had such information; and she might have; 


been acquainted with sach circumstances agi 
to make her persuade ‘others that her 
fluence was the immediate cause of these 


the conduct of the D. of Y., he thought #t 
was the only feature in thie enquiry, that. 
could be brought home to him; but ‘they: 
were not sittin 
the morality of immorality of private life; — 
it was the public character only of bh. r. hy 
they had to jadge of; though, at the same, 
time he admitted, that ostensible public 
situations ouglit to ‘be an additional induce: 
ment tu. private virtue, and a strict obser=__ 
vance of the moral duties, as the conduct — 
of such nren was likely to become the mo-, » 


del of the conduct of many other classes : 
of the people. This rigid observance of — 


duty was, indeed, a price that the higher — 
classes of people ‘had to pay for their rank 
and advantages. In the eye of the law, 
certain immoral practices wete penal, bat 
he did not wish the house to reserve in its 
own hands an arbitrary power, so indefinite; , 
or if they did wish to exercise such a moral 
power, why confine it to one-man, why not 
extend the same moral censure to all ranks 
of men in employment? . Was a man'to 
be expelled the house of commons, be-_ 
cause he had been discovered, m any in , 
stance; to be an adalterer? Was a public: 
man to be removed from office merely be- 
cause he had t the strict laws of 
moral obligation? In this case they might - 
institute an enquiry against every. ne 
man, and attempt to displace every n 
on. thee ground of his immorality. 
public character, however, he berg 
lieved, that they were called on to considet; 
with respect to a public man, and whethet - 
he had performred:the duties reposed in him 
as a public character, that they had to em — 
quire—If any charges brought against 
man in-his public sitaation are ~proved 16 
ic, and to disqualify him 
situation, = chargesthen bes 
came of most gtave and serious 
and wete matter of in 


aud 
‘ifthe changes 


events. With respect to the immorality:of 


thete to pass sentence on 


| 
appeared an evident contradiction to | 

Statement in the exchange between cols. is 

Knight and Brooke, during the negociation 

fet which she had admitted that:h. h. 
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Hhetely. of moral “nature, and did niot‘af- 
| 


fect the public:character of the 
cused, that house, he contend 


to interfere. D: of Y.:might be 
| being to receive money been deenied suffi- 


t 
= ed’to have acted ‘immorally ; but an 
Jessit) could: be proved that he-had acted 


, ¢riminally in his public sitaation; the house 
could not 
gecount.’ 


‘plead a right to bring him to ‘an 
If the D-of Y. was not convicted 
of having been guilty of any breach of bis 
public duty, they could not pretend to dis- 
place’ him ow the ‘ground. of any private 


immoralities; as any member of the house 


might, in that case, be with equal- 

‘expelled, as the D. of “Y. ‘removed from 
his: office on such grounds. Though he 
" aoquitted the D. of Y. of all corrupt practi- 
ces his public capacity, he: did not :pre- 
tend to ¢ 
Mrs. C. to speak 
tary subjects. (A loud cry of Hear! hear!) 


and write to him on mili- 


would admit this, he said, against the 


Duke; but at the-sanie time he denied that. 
“any improper result :had taken place. in 


consequence of that permission. H. r. h. 

itted Mrs. C. to write to. him on 
these subjects, but was not at all guided in 
_ his public conduct by: such . applications 
made on her: part... No such circumstance 
as yet’ been’ brought home to hi r. bi, 
‘and it was necessary not only to prove that 
“Mrs. C. had been. permi 


_ sults taken place. in consequence. of 


¥ 


oftheir. hi,and learned. as much 


4 at last of withdrawing, 


such: ion. It was ievident. that 
Clavering had-not succeeded in his ap- 
tion ;» and: major Tonyn had been so. 

g unsuccessful, that he was ou the point 
his deposit.’ And, as 
had--been stated by his right hon. friend 
ve Secretary:at War) was actually ama- 
_ Jor many, days before she knew any thing 
about it; even at the very time when she 
threatening that his 
stopped. It appeared, however, that 

Mr. C. had always’ 
her promises proving. ineffectual, and that 


the several casés in which she interested 
herself, she always particularly enquired in- 
the: interest. and :circumstances of the 


person: applying to»her. This 

particularly in the case of gen. Ciavering, 
of whose.circumstances she had gained so 
 Tauch: information, that .she found means 
of to the -humanity and feelings 
a8, ena- 


bled her to: on: bis: good 


‘Was not.this a proof, that she believed that 
her. influence—that 


that he might have permitted 


to speak and 
"write on’ such subjects, ‘but’ that certain re- 


a pretext in. case of 


nature. 


was tot sufficient, and other’ citcuni 
stances were necessary to have any efféct 
sufficient alone, or had an assuratice of her 


cient, would she have taken so much pains 


to ascertain ‘what were the circumstances 
that might most likely give weight to her 

recommendation ? “In the case of ven. Cla- 
vering it was'likewise to be obsetved, that 
h. r. bh. not be displeased that ‘a per- 
son of his ability should’ apply to 
her, and therefore wrote to her explicitly 


on the. subject of his application. But 


from this correspondence, however explicit, 
there appeared nothing that warranted © 
them to entertain any idea of unfair or 
corrupt means. ‘Gen. ‘Clavering was an 
old acquaintance of: b. r. h., which would 
no doubt give farther weight ‘to the men- 
tioning of application, and‘induce the 


Duke to take notice of it in the manner‘he — 


ver acted on this 


| knowing 


did. From all the evidence that ‘had come 

before them, and in all the different lights — 
in which he could view “enquiry, ‘and 
the result it-had led to, all «that could’ be 
said in his opinion was, that the D. of Y. 
had not been sufficiently cautious, ‘that he 
had allowed Mrs.C. to’ believe that she 
had some influence over him, though it ap- 
peared, at the same time, that he had ne- 
From. this. 
want of ‘caution on the part: of be rh, 


they were to-consider the: pretences that 


Mrs. C. made to influence, and the. facility 
with which she:made others believe *that 
such an influence feally existed; though, — 
at the same time; there was not a single 

case in which they could, convict h. r. bh. 
of acting under this influence, miuch:lessiof 

that she received any pecuniary 

advantages from it, and least of all, (it was 


necessary to add) that he had ‘ever :parti- 


cipated in those pecuniary advantages. He 
did not believe there was a ian that could 
draw such a conclusion from the eyidence 
before them.: ‘That evidence might have 
made different impressions on their minds, 
according as they were more or -less »dis- 


posed to think favourably or unfavourably Se 


on the question ; but certaiu-he was, that 
no man could see ground. sufficient in the 
evidence before them, . to condemn h.:t- h. 
of corruption im the exercise. of his: public 
duties, or to inipute to him corrupt or pe-— 
cuniary motives; Were it a question of 
life or death, he was. cetttin: that there 
could, be..only one “opinion.;: and: -why 
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banin the. 
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deprive b. r..b. of hie character- 


and public credit, when it must be felt by | 


all:that such evidence could be admit: 
ted-in 4 more serious enquiry ?. The house, | 


he thought, had done. every thing in their | 


power to. come at the truth, and. he 
no. doubt that the. country, convinced of | 
their zeal and. endeavours. to: get -at the 
bottom. of. the charges: — would 
go slong with them their: 


Sir Samuel Romilly, in ising to address 
‘the honse, declared that it was not hig in- 
Aention to follow hon. and learned 
‘friend .into many. ‘the observations 

» Which he had introduced into the speech he 
had just finished, The subject: under con-— 
sideration be saw in a 

every person .of t to 
which he belonged, who had expressed | his 
sentiments upon jt. It was, therefore, in- 


cumbent upon him not to. give a silent vote: | 


Upon the question, hut-to state to the house 
the reasons which, in his mind justified the 
-yote he meant to, give. He trusted: the 
house would_allow him, not to go into all 


_ the cases to comment upon the whole of 
the evidence, or even to endeavour to. add 


much to the forcible observations which 


had already been submitted to the honse, 


an to which he felt - 
ut to. point out those parts of t 

had snot with him 

in deciding his opinion. It was impossible 


for him, upon comparing these parts of the. 


evidence, upon calling to mind the cha- 
racter, the conduct, and ‘demeanour -of the 
witnesses who. had. been examined at the 
ess of; this business ;-upen 
weighing the circumstances both of their 
, testimonies, and their bearing: upon the 
-question under. investigation; upon such a 


= view of the.subject, it -was impossi- 


him to assent to the prop n of 
his right hon. friend the ‘Chancellor of. the 
Exchequer.’ That went to call 
upon the house to vote, what in his con- 
science he could not assent to, namely, that 
_- there was no ground of charge against h. r. 


the D, of on on the score of corruption, 


fr 
upon propo- 
sition, or stated the reasons. weal he could 
pot concypr ja jit; he begged to say a few 


dress. which. had been moved by: the: hon. 
sk member who bad instituted: the proceeding 


in that house. “That Address. eontained'a 
prayer” 


m the-command of the army. Tothat [| 

his 
right hon. friend the Chaneellor of 
chequer, substituting two Resolutions for 
had . the Address; the of which called upon. at 
‘the guilt or 


an Amendment had. been moved 


the house to decide upon 
cence of the D. of ¥:, and the pext Reso- 
lution affirmed, that there: was no ground 
of charge of 
} corruption against h.r.h. To this Amend; 
ment-enother Amendment had since been 


or connivance at 


moved, to leave out the whole of his right | 


hon. friend’s Address, having the same ob-. 
jects as the former one, though not prow 


eeeding upon the same grounds, but pray- 


ing for the removal of the D: of Y. from =~ 
the command of the army. Thatwasthe 
state of the question ; and upon alll the ean- ee 
sideration which he could give the subject, 
-his opinion was, that the Amendments — 
ought to be negatived, and ‘the original ' 
As to the question ae 


Address adopted.’ 
whether they ought to address his maj 


to remove the D. of Y. from 


he should say, that he could not coneeive a 


case in- which the-house of commons could 


address for the removal of a publi¢ servant 


from his situation, if not upon the evidence u 
which they had then before them. He 
speech of 
his right hon. and learned friend who had or 


collect from the 
just spoken, in what way he meant to: vote 


upon the Amendment of his right hon 


friend; but from the tendency of his argu- 


ment, he should apptehend that he meant. 
‘to negative’ it. As the evidence had >not 


been fortified by those sanctions which his 


learned friend deemed so necessary fora 
he would be im. 
clined to a middie-course, between the a 
uilty, and the 

Resolution which went 


just decision, he supposed 
ternative of guilty or: not g 


altogether. 

For himself, be wished to state shor 
the ground on which his vote was fou 
The question then’ before ‘the house, was 


‘not, whether h: r. h: was or was not guilty, 
been submitted totheit 
given:to the 


No such question had 
decision. No choicehad been 
house. ‘The Amendinent of his right hon, 


friend gave. the only, of 
not guilty, 

for'him to say 

elimipary que> 


nouncing that -h. 
Here it would be ni 
a few’ words ‘upon’ 
tion; whether the house was bound in this 


instance to decide whether hy rsh. = 


Tt had been said: that 
the 
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4 Vise that ub ehaspes hed 


 gated as were hi 
fork. h., the house 


the record of It was:no where to be 


argued that, asthe: facts: had  beew 


justice toh. to decide: upon them! 
in the Letter of. h. r. h., so far from 


anitious to: direct the attention of the house, 
‘The: Letter itself, he wished he had the 


“recived in the | 
the law,’—(Hear, hear, hear!) 
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bound to decide upon the’ guilt or info: 
gence of by in order that: 
kdow, when’ they should see 
whether r. hy 
ef acquitted or not. Bat ‘he must 


formally preferred. against b. bv writ- 
ing. hs: hon, ‘with, whom this 
 javestization originated, had, in. his 
hot brought forward charges, bat 
facts; and upon sach facts being 
disadvantageous 


id appointed  Com- 

riot to consider . charges, | 
‘Wut: to investigate the Conduct of hi 
the Commander in Chief, as'to the facts 
 ‘alleged.—-Upon this subject, the argument 
of the noble lord (Folkestone) under ‘the 
, On a former night, was unanswer- 
there were, where was 


_ found, and posterity would in vain look for 
wtrace of their existence, if the question 
were to rest’ where it-then was.) But-it 


_ stated to the ‘house, they were bound ‘in 


fora decision, he deprecates a deci- 
sion; and desires that they may refer ‘the 
' ghatter to another tribunal. - (Hear, hear, 
hear !), that unfortunate Letter, whieli 
_ proceeded from the very worst: advice that 
had ever person in the 
highly objectionable, to which he 
not then more particularly: allude, 
was one ‘to which he was 
confirmation of what had just stated. 
er to expunge from the Journals of the 
, ahd to blot out from the me ‘of 
all its ‘niembers, (Hear, hear, hear'!). 
part’to which he alluded was this" M 
_ © consciousness of innocence leads mie 
* dently to hope that the House of Com- 
nions wilf not, upon such evidence as they 
heard, adopt any proceedings preju- 
 “dicial tomy honour and but if, 
“upon such testimony as has-been adduced 
“against me, the House-of Commons can 


4 


‘think my innocence questionable; I claim of | to 


‘ their justice, that F shall not be condemn: 
without trialy nor deprived of 
 Sthe benefit: and protection which is. af- 
* forded every British’ subject’ 

under’ which alone evi 


Did the hon. fnean to insinuate: 


by their cheering that h. deprecated 


that decision which they were called: upo 
‘to make A decision must’ mean a deter- 
miuation or declaration of Guilty or’ Not 
Guilty. But the only alternative afforded to 
the louse ‘in this’ case, was the alternativeof 
acquittal. If gentlemen theant by decision 


tordeterihine whether ornet‘h. should 


be: sent to’ trial; he should concur with 
thenr; though he must observe, that it was 
a new meaning for deciding in a judicial — 
Sense’ to say, ‘we shall decide whether the — 
case shall go to another tribunal to decide 
upon it. If they ‘were to pursue the 
| course pointed out in the Letter, the first’ . 
proposition for them to consider would be, 
wliether or not, tipon ‘all’ the ‘evidence 
which they had béfore them, they could 
take upou themselves to'say, tliat there was 
ho ground of charge of corruption, crix 
thinal connivance, against’ bh. He 
could \net’ seé'why the’ words “ Crimifal 
Connivatice,” liad” been introduced’ at ‘all 
into the’ Amendment, unless it was with a 
view'to the ‘particular ‘impression which 
existed on the minds of some few members 
of that house. 
whether tlie house could say, that there was 
It was a paitifal:duty to ‘declare his opin- 
add, that he could’ not’ say’ there was no 
ground of charge, or that he disbelieved all 
the evidence which had been produced. 
He knew that strong objections’ had been 
urged @ the credibiity of thie testimo+ 
hy; but he-had congidered it-alt diligently; 
he had endeavoured to take into view all 
the a on bottr sides ; Sore he was 
then prepared’ to state”to the house the 
the attentive examination the. . 
Weel oF of the evidence. He was ready to 
admit'that Mrs: C., the principal ‘witnéss, 
had influenced by. resentment; that 
shé ¢ante to’ tle bar of that house still 
entertaining that resentment ; that she had 
been: coritradicted 
would stite reagotis 
He would allow that 


pe er was not to: be credited 
when confi by other testimony, and 
order to shew far that was the case, 


the case, the true estimate of Mrs, 'C.’s tes- 


administration of 


= 


But the real question was; - 


of credit, 
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: (Mr, Burton) on-a former night, against her 


"her having been an accomplice, ‘or how 


“Commander ii: Chief; that she exercised 


for. miliiary promotions ; and that:she was 


‘was there in the immorality:of. such con- 


invalid in a case of the highest public im- 
portance, and concerning a-person of the { 


- one, believed that there were many men, 


extremity rather than bear false testimony. 


was to be. condemned, to vitiate the credi- 
bility of the evidence of the guilty party. 


the house, whilsthe’ briefly. stated the rule 


the Jury to determine ,upon the credit due 
_ to it, and the prisoner might, be convicted. 


, Seldom to be resorted to,.and should always 


| _case, reported. in 


~ edas legal, 
dence. of an accomplice. ought and would 


‘to beeredited, unless..confirmed by other 
_ testimony, 


“patent witness, nor to be lightly discredited. 


too much insisted on by his learned: friend 


evidence, ‘as. being that of an accomplice. 
But, what was. the true’ weight ob- 
jection founded ‘upon the ‘consideration of 


lad she. been an accomplice ?_It was’ al- 
leged that’ she -had. influence with. the 


this influence: by recommending persons 


guilty of the immoral act of taking money. 
for such exercise. of ber influence. What 


duct-that could go to render her testimony 


very highest rank in the, state? He, for 


who might incur similar. degree 
of immorality, and yet would suffer any 


There was nothing in the act, ‘however it 


Here he should beg the indulgence of 


of evidence upon this. head. The. truth 
was, that the evidence.of an accomplice 
would be received. against. a prisoner ina 
capital case; the evidence’ would be left to 


‘This was evidence, however, which ought 


be left to a Jury, with a strong direction 
and -observation,: against its credit... The 
case which had been quoted by the noble 
lord.under the gallery on .a former night 
was perfectly in point. . In that case the 
‘parties had been convicted. upon the single 
testimony of an accomplice. . A -similar 
-in the same. book, occurred 
the following year at the Old: Bailey, in 
the case The King against Darham.. A 
cenviction took place upon the evidence of 
an accomplice, and upon .reference., to. the 
Twelve Judges, the conviction was confirm- 
The, case in. which the, evi- 


have little or.no weight, was, where he was 
an accomplice in. a ¢rime,.a conviction. for 
which svould, have rendered him an incom- 
petent witness. (Hear, hear!).. Now Mrs, 
C. was not.under. any such imputation, and 
consequently, though her evidence was not 


~ 
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so much dwelt upon, in the comparison.of 
| Mrs. C.’s testimony,with that ofothers, and 


different parts of her.own, with theex- 
ception of ‘that respecting the 2001. Bank 


they were all immaterial, not. undoubtedly 
to her credit, but asto the facts charged; 
against the D. of Y. Iu Courts-of Justice 
where the opportunity. of cross-examination. 


that a witness knows, and of making him. 
contradict himself if be meant not to give _ 
honest ‘testimony, if:he should contradict 
himself. in circumstances not. material,..it - 


statement, and stakes his salvation on ‘his 
veracity. In the examination, however,-be-. 
fore that house, the declaration. was not 
made under ihe same circumstances; nor. — 


diction at their Bar,and a contradiction upon 


given evidence which was exceptionable; 
but'he contended, that she had not shewn 


had. been said of her fascinations: .but-he . 
must confess, that her firstappearance.atthe 
Bar had made an unfavourable impression 


arisen from -his..want. of sensibility. Her 
guarded, as-.it would if she came to, give. 


with a -levily and i of conduct. 
which shewed. that she was not misrepre: 
‘senting the, truth. .No doubt,she had 
been encouraged, in this. course by the no- 
‘tice house. took of her replies; 


whilst the carelessness of her manner shew 
ed the sincerity of her evidence, the 
ledge that if she prevaricated she would be. 
sent to Newgate, a visitation of which.she- 
had been sometimes reminded, operated as 


of giving evidence and that of Messrs. Do- 
to give such testimony as might. be benefi- 


He had made. these general 
order to'shew.that,the objections to Mrs. 


she was neither an incom: yet not of weight sufficient, to destroy,her 


testimony entirely. The evidence she had 


note, and one or others, he thought. 


gave the: means of finding out and sifting all 


would not. set his evidence aside, though it: - 
would impair bis credit. But in sucha |. 
case the witness calls God to witness his 


was the immorality the same in a contra | 


oath. -Mrs..C., he was ready to admit, had 


any disregard of truth or falsehood. Much 


upon bim:;.‘which, perliaps, -might have 
manner of giving ‘her evidence was, not: . 


studied testimony. She gave'hertéestimony 


sometimes laughing. at them, which she 
seemed. to covstrue as approbation. But . 


a-sanetion to.make her tell the truth...The 
difference was obvious between her,magner 


novan and Sandon, who obviously meant - 


cial to,their‘own interests. (Hear! hear), 


testimony, though, considerable, ;were. 


| 
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was such.as-he.:had never. either 


or react of in any. judicial 


- She had come to their bar, s 


by the testimony of Miss Taylor and stated 


cases which at first appeared incredible, not 
knowing: of the existence of one set: of do- 
cuments -which .were afterwards produced 
and confirmed, her evidence, and-not being 
allowed to inspect another set of documents 


which she knew , to be in existence in the 


ever, that these doeuments would: fail. into 


the hands of Mr. Lowten, or Mr. Wilkinson, 
be produced, and this 

given.her confidence in 
her truth, and. the correctness of her com- 


~ munications..; It had been. said, thatthe 


whole of her.case, had been produced, at 
once; bitt.the, house must recollect, that 
there were some cases which she did not 


_ mention: that.others had. resulted out. of 


- the contents of alk t 


the inspection of the rs, and one case 
had been produced b Seales However, 


of those found:in Sandon’ s bureau, of whose 


existence’ she, was..ignorant, as.of those | 


which she knew to be.in the, Possession. of 
Mr. Nichols, corroborated: her testimony. 


4 She had, unquestionably, felt resentment 


against the D. of Y. and.came.to the Bar, 
knowing that she laboured under the dis- 


advantage of being to .be_in- 
fluenced by iit, There.was 


not however, 
any thing in the evidence to shew that this 
charge had been brought. forward con- 
‘sequence of that resentment. For his own 


per he could not bring himself: to reject 


r evidence, even upon points not corro- 


borated. by, other, circumstances. When 


first his attention was directed to some parts 
of the conduct imputed to the Commander 


Chief, he hesitated long before he could 


give credit to them... It did however, now 
appear to, him,. that, from ‘what; they. had 
learned on other points, not immediately 


connected with military transactions, there 
‘Was a very, 
It was. with, regret. that he. was. com 


ground for. believing. 


pelled 
to mention them;, they had. indeed been 
already submitted to this house by. the 


noble lord (Folkestone), under: the gallery, 


with that degree of talent ‘which all must 


admire, particularly. when. united. to. that 


pure and unadulterated honesty .which. so 


strongly marked the public life fe of that dis- 
' tinguished nobleman (Hear ! hear! hear! ), 


There. were two points particularly ,so 
irresistibly strong in the evidence as to ren- 


documents, as. well 


Mn. 


was no ground of charge against the | 


dence of Miss. Taylor; the other was the: 


Note: Major. T The evi- 
dence.::of Miss Tay lor been much 
objected to ; ‘bot during the whole of the 
examination, he. had. not: j 
‘thing that could invalidate: 
The circumstance of her having hai 


care, in favour of ber credibility. What: 


had since as stated by the noble 


lord (Folkestone) in the removal of —— ae 
to he 


children, was an additional evidence 
credit, by shewing that she had | 
fided in. She had. had no. 
giving false testimony. 
imagine what interest she: could 


influence a young person at the bar to give 
such false testimony, except they were to — 
imagine she had been bribed, and was.a 
suborned witness? Would: any court: of 
justice-say under such cireumstances,: that: 
she was so hardened in guilt, and so steeled: 
against remorse, as to conduct herself in. 
sucha manner? and was it to be supposed. 
that before the assembled representatives 
of: the nation” she had; or would have, 


‘borne false. against’ the son of the. 
‘King? It was impossible that. she. 
‘could have. been guilty of such’ enormity. 


If credit then was to be given to hier tes-’ 


timony, the house would observe what: 
the 


had.. stated that she heard the. D. of 
ask. Mrs. C, at the time he remarked that. 
col. French was teazing him, How does 
he behave to you, darling?” If the Com- 
mander in Chief meant y that, question, 
as his learned friend had) argued, to’ ask’ 
only whether col. French .was teazing: her, 
as he did himself, 
her to shut her door against -his 
tions? But why should. the of 
‘known, at all.that col. 
'(Hear,., hear,, hear !)...1 
‘suppose that expression other 
‘but one meaning, viz..Is he liberal toyou?) 
‘Does he money? 


ask her, 
4 ~ 
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on: of good conduct and genetal reputation; = — 

in 

be! ‘Her connection by-alliance with Mrs.'C. 

ae was not strong enough to induce her to: 

ach conc hat_interest, then. could 
| 
| 
A 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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WE 


‘PARE Manew 19, ofthe Di of Yor: 
‘well tell the D.:of Y..she wanted it for the’ 


of. 

than 
the: question 
aioney, and: the pri 

Miss Taylor's evidence, were the 
As to: the: dis 


in the of couplet et 
he was bound to 

-affected to be thrown on: Miss 


the conversation having taken | 


: and of the 


larly: of bonversation, after sucha. 
Ke ot time,’ he: need only observe, that: 
‘in the presence’ of s 
generally makes a deeper i ion than. 
what passes amongst , and that the 
nature of the: was 
be:tenaciously ftemembered: 


“Phe point:in:the evidence to which’| 
he should refer, was that about the Note: 
jor Tonyn, and a most im 


portant part it was; In his: mind, there 


could: be no-dowbt that this Note had been | 
the D.-of ¥. ‘If he were acting’) 
e: under the same sanction of an) 


written 


, who, 
‘he id not believe: it. 


heart); If the Dv of ¥. himself: saw the 


Note,’ he:was sure fie: would be as much | 
‘atthe sight:of it as Mrs, had} 


been, but would: allow: it to be bis: own 


@acurredin the’ same” 
it had 
wns at the’ 
Never had evidence of: this d 


One instance, indeed, had' been: stat: 
the noble lord ‘under the gaitery, | 


by 
when’ suelt evidence: had 


Deen ‘ikito count ‘of justice; 


attswer. 


whand-writing, but that he would | m 


noti: (Hear, heat; | 


Confuption: 
“The: fiext’ question wisy, Whethet the 
of commons should‘ vote an‘Addtess 


principle were te be acted u 
a different paper of his own 
ing, to vacate an instrument of his own exe 
cution, by calling such witnesses to prove the: 
difference of the hand-writing. | 
how’ utuch «more mischief might nve thé 
crimimalcases? He liad) 

was’ first? mate for 

and: he'repented that’ he had? 
not-taken the sense of the house. upon the — 


shoald have had’ with: him on thé division 
all that nutnerous class‘of gentlemen in the. 
house who had had a professi 
If they were to’ believe’ that’ 

aud Mire. .C.: had been 
| spiracy, and thet Mrs. could’ forge the 
of: hand-writing, let! thein but're: 
collect what means 


in'the habit 


received! ‘your Note and 


“of this’ N 


had the pros 


“nt iving full’ weight to: aif the 
net! vote’ that’ his’ royal’ hightiess’ 
guilty: of corruption, or conitivatice “at 


strong” 


from’ 
of'what had ‘beer 

they‘were’ tego to an 

would’be''# 


that. 


Whatand 


question. If-he-had pressed his oppositiod 
to a division, he confident that he 


business remain’ as it 


“wale 


writing. of a partivular person, but hever'te 
would be the consequences of sucha pemis 
cious prevedent? A now, if'ther | 
4 
sessed’ to” accomplish’ their diabolical pats 
poses, This Note been sent'from‘the 
Horse-guatds, and Ludowick Or 
said, that he was frequently 
oath as Judges:do, and to decide whether) catrying Notes from that 
_ the life of a:fellow creature was to’ be sa: | This‘Note was-not like the letter r 
upon: evidence as that, he:| gem. Clavering;: it wasa note upon buss 
could:not have the slightest ‘hesitation in'| ness, and ‘imported what had'béen'doné ii 
All the “gentlemen” weil ac:'| consequent 
quainted with the hiand-writing of the D 
'Y..proved it! w:be his hand-w 
said: onty, that 
q | 
ped himent, 
ie Set Wed oF 
stariét; respecting’ the first ‘lord ‘of ‘the’ Ae 
(ord: Melvilley eatried up Revola- 
tidns ‘to’ the throne, and’ procured’ his ree 
‘movil, though not for done im 


a tn; ofthe bat Joven 
 pffice which be bad held many years before, 


He weuld admit, however, that the pro- 


| : ceedings against that noble person had been 


depositions taken upon oath 
But 


committees for that though that 


' was Dow become a form, should thus be ren-. 


_ dered nugatory: for want-of power to ex- 
‘amine witnesses upon. oath, it was time to 


amend the law: of parliament, and apply to | 


"the other ‘house to agree in passing au act | 


cient to their object. 
“It had been said that the D: of Y. was 


tovbe considered inthe same. tight asthe 


meanest individual in the country; but:had 


he been treated as the highest peer? ‘Sup- | 


the case to have’ happened to any 


pose 
‘peer of the land, who might have been 


Commander in Chief, and-ihat the same 
facts iad been proved against him, would 


pot that house have addressed that he 


‘blood i 


should be removed from his command? 
A right hon. geat. (Mr. Yorke) -had said 


that 1 could not punish a: prinee of the 


‘not determined to alter the succes- 


sion. Why, that circumstance of the con- 


neetion between the illastrious'sovereign 


the throne, and the object of this proceeding, 
rendered it impossible for them to pursue 
the same course as in. the case of any other 
subject. Thére was no person within their 
walls, who more str 
improper influence upon the sober 
correct: ‘judgment of this hadse 


~ would; ‘tut’ he must at the same: time ob- 


~ serve, that it bighly became them, if they 


ghould differ. from the well judging 
well-informed: out of doars, who would 


 @iate their ‘motives; to feel within her 
I byeasts that the judgment ‘which they may 

pronounce should: be such as. their 
warranted and their couscience ap- . 


and 


strietly- discuss their decisions, aad 


(Hear, hear!).: Let we recol- 


this public agitation; that it. was:we who |. 


defendets ‘in: this house so 


4 Ssteeiuously 
demanded (hear, chear!); that: it: was. we 


judgment of the 
that.of the public on this 
would be the last. 
house should bend improperly to 

opinion without its walls: But hi 
attachments were to the throne, he ong 
that. nothing should be dearer to 


- Never bad he given-a vote 

with more reluctance than. he should that 

mquiry 

should prove unfounded, and it~ would 

afford him the highest satisfaction now that 


the investigation was brought to a close, =. | 


he could conscientiously say that no 

of charge existed against the D.. of 

His hon. and learned friend, (Mr. Burton) 

had attested the si of bia vote, 

an affecting allusion te bis infirmities 
age, and the venti 


tions of interest or any views of asubi 

For his own part he could say, that, though 
he was not labouring under thesame afilic- - 
friend, 
he looked forward both -for himself ‘and 


those connections to whom he was strongly 


and ten tached for prope 
a 


house to a distinet 


couseq thathis 
vote should be influenced by any considera-— 


—Coniluct of the Duke of York. 
: ngs upon that subject to be. canvassed in a 
every comer of the kingdom, Withthis- 
recollection, and. with the knowledge of 
what the effect hag been, is thishousemow 
jf the house eould. not -proceed.to address | opinions of 1 lic. tainly, the 
vant, against: whom such» proofs: could, be |ment; -but the house'should reflect on 
brought, without the power: of ‘examining | what the consequences might be. if the 
witnesses npop oath, if their inquisitorial 
powers, in pursuance of which they bad the 
authority to enquire inte:abuses,in all de- 
| tO maintain character 
| house. If once the opinion should prevail ==. 
bat the house of commons had heardof 
orruptions existing in the state, and heard: 
. bf it with indifference; if ever such an 
mpression should go forth, and they should 
lose the confidence of the people, ifthey 
should on any oe¢casion appear to be ‘inat- 
tentive to the interests of their constituents, 
aod. the. minds. of the public should be . 
f alienated from parliament, if ever that fatal a 
present. question, Ne should evel 
heartfelt satisfaction te know, that he had 
advantages expect from the vote which 
Mr. H, Smith regrettedthat,inthesereto- 
vote or 


censure or “punishment. 


heuse® hed’ fall 


‘to! 


e didnot consi- 
the sort ‘ex parte evidence Biven 
owas sufficient to induce the house to’ believe 
sort of connivance at corrup- 
sition in the D. of Y. to’ justify their inflict: 
From ‘the’ 

aveight of evidence, it appeared'to him the, 
of Yo ought'to be put upon hris-trial, in 
words, impeached, in’ order 
enable him-to redeem: his honour which he 
pledgéd'to’ the ‘house upon: his inno- 


aid if he was found guilty, ‘he 
| me' without ‘a fair trial,” and:could anycon- 
stitutional Englishman reject such a request, | 


| ‘ought ipuinished. 


Phe Solicitor General it his 


: ‘bounden duty to state to the house the rea- 
sons upon which his opinion was — 
‘The: house, he observed, had three’ 
determine in this case: 
‘Whether the D. of Y. was’ guilty? 2dly, 
‘To what extent? and Sdly, ‘Whether: any 
‘and what proceedings should be’ taken in 
consequence? opinion, the Amend- 
ment by ‘the hon: 
floor (Mr. wis sore’ jectionable, 
while professed: to. be: mi than the 
‘original’ Address: as it asserted, a conni-- 
‘vance: at'the abuses disclosed in the 
dence, relative to the disposal ‘of commis- 


ae sions, which ‘connivance, had it ‘actually 


| the judic 


the: ‘Dake: of York 
riety of deciding upon his’ right 


prop 
‘resolution, ‘in the ‘first’ im-- 
_gtance, was, he thought, obvious for this 


, Or at least nearly all 
_ fessedly concurred in acquit 
Deot ¥. of hat, 


declaration which hia right 

's motion called for, he saw no. 

amon oben ecting to it, and after 

adoption; the house would be 

0) 

whether ‘for re- 

or, not. ‘To send: up any” address 

‘the ‘oharge of connivance 

when’ the ‘nature. of the evi-. 


It would be an act | ‘wi 
ean irrevocable |’ 


of to. 
ae 
it would’ be! 


ed | character 


too little; and’ if innocent: it’ pr 


onthe | 


the'| be laid entirely 
of:the house, and particularly that 
€. This woman: was, in 


it) 


sand futtire 


cifal°to sab him at: once 'to'the heat, 


If the charge <of ‘foul corru 
fixed: upor bim, how ‘cou 


Te 


‘was thus. 
‘he a 


“point of view, because, if the 


wee were‘ guilty, theAddress propo- 
too much. © The learned 
the D. of Y.’s Letter ‘to the: house, which , 
he asserted to ‘contain no more than this 
reasonable requisition ‘do not condemn 


whether made bya ‘Prince or a 
‘What did he'ask more than: what 
of the’ Great Charter; 
no man: should ‘be condemned unheard; 
without being furnished: with: the : 


| against him ; + without being allowed the op- 


portunity of appearing to defend ‘himself, 
The Prince, therefore claimed nothing 


he claimed from: that house of commops, 
which* upon this occasion thought proper 
to assume the judicial character...Upon 
the impropriety 


of J eBlackstone. But having assumed 
character, he ‘called: upon. the 
house to be influenced by judicial principles 


and ings, and to. attend to those 


‘rules of evidence which formed the barriers 


our’ tights“and -the 
lives, liberty, aud ‘proy 
these rules he ma that there was 
a great deal of the evidence which ought to 
out of sight, in forming the 


protection of our 


oF Mrs. 
upon her own descri of herself, not : 
at all entitled to’belief, as she stated that =~ 
she. belonged to a profession whose very 
business anil profit was deceit -and: impo- 
sition. ' Her trade was lyn 
become so im the-art, 
succeeded in imposing even upon, 
army-bro: were ‘proveérbially : 
dextrous in that course ; fox 


appear in 
headin:society? 


gent. 


of such’ an. assumption: of 
the legislative and judicialcharace- 
| ter; the learned gent. quoted the authority . — 


«Attending to 


i 
4 
daw; be deemed criminal: ‘this criminality, 
‘such disposal of commissions’ being a di- 
“fect: brea 
oriously ceased, and also WHD DURE i, 
Portland while upon ‘a little inquiry, tt 
turned out, that her Duke:of Portland was. 


respecting ions to the conduct of this woman. 
from the year 1804 upto the 'h, had been really 
ligt examination. Jyne'| mioal. conivanee, if he, Were 90 
1808 she Mr. the power of Mrs.’ C., would venture: 
D. of Y. if he didnot her,| offend ber ‘by stich a proceeding Would’ 
a demands. She endeavouted afterwards to | not the advice of his friends have natural ee. 
tamper with Donovan and Sandon, in order heen, do, not’ exposé. yourself to. this wor 
to bring them over to her partys: In July man’s resentment—do -not. provoke, her- 

she writes, to. Mr. Adam,. stating that. she have committed yourself wah 
has, given, up: er papers’ to persons who | the business of 
were a8. stubborn 2s" thie’ D. of. ‘and | such thing ‘took p 
‘more independent, and who'would ‘expose | Mrs, C.'s character took ples, ahd 
“afterall these menates’: this’ sult’ was her' dismissal. Could aby mai 
wottan was said to’ be'a ‘relugtaut! witdess.'| believe such ‘a proceeditig: likely, 
Upyindedd} to’ the’ very moment of her ex | duke did not feel confident that He was 
aanination; she was guilty of ir by'| in the power of this wontan, that he Bad 
ito have a promise of Mr.’ War-’|, no, connection with her upon the : 

© oftgeneral‘officers, in order to obtain some’ | scious uf is innocence. “From that conse 

_ ‘and: this. the ‘member | ousness alone, itidesd, could the is 

bhimself denied. With regard to ‘the asters | proceed which he félt, ‘and his, friends 
tion of a noble lord. (Folkestone), ‘that the | pressed, the itiomient the charges were 

ctablishment st Gloncester-place must have | nounced, that ‘they: shotild be probed: to 
cast from 20° to i the bottom; the “fallest 
of ‘must have been aware’ of its ex- public inquiry should take’ place uponevery 
and that he miust, of court, at of them. ‘Taking the. whole of 
eel the tiecessity of supporting it from the cit¢amstances into’ considerafion, 
of commissions, Mis. C., indeed, states bining them with the D. of 
that ‘six’ monthis ‘after: she. went to Glou- | Of Mis, C's frequent thenaces, He ig 
eester-place,’ she’ felt her the house; wheftier ‘sith ‘condact Om: the 
Now, he would! ask‘ was. it iat if, | patt of h. r. h. did'not furnish sttong pre: 
that tine, in'1804, the D. of meant sumptive proof of ‘conscious q 
fe sanction the cause'of Mrs. C., to join. in whether it' was not the conddct naturally’ 

Ber ttade; cofonel Clinton just going ‘out of be expected from am inudoent mati? fr, 
office; such “a'-character ‘as ‘col: Gorton - guilty, sach ‘conduct ‘must ‘betray. a te fa 
would have been selected to' ‘succeed | want of common sense, After. stating, 

Was it’ not. yather! more-likely: that some | Mr. Mont, whio ‘was not called to the b 
person, Arto promote | and {0 whith Polkeitobe bid allied, 

the views of the’ firm: of the Duke and°Mrs. | could prove that Mrs. C's husbaud appeat | 

The im- | ed’ ftom his cash books to ‘have been, ém- 

a (between ‘the | ployed as a mason, although alleged’ 
ke‘and, Mrs. Mrs.C, not to have followed ally trade, 
froma’ the of office! the ledinied gentleiian protéeded tb 

fied col, ‘Gordon’ at the' outset declaring | cate the inode of -examination by 
| agaitit those’ very Brokers | his tight hon. ‘and Warmed friends, 

jigh! whour! Mrs. operated.” We mode appeared to’ him to have been 
te Mutiny’ Bill, ‘the ‘proposition ‘of whic could nbt be directly 
the Dy of himself Yet, with ‘all’ these ed, how, be would ask,' was fi 
ome woul! | of ach be | 
that the D/ of connived atthe ‘proceed- | inquiry’ into ateral ‘citcamisancest 

ings of Bat wie! such ait’ ingairy had not been fone 
ther early nino, “of how ‘could’ the ‘character “of “Sandom 

strongst ont the dther fide took fhat of 
tetved-te prove the the D, | ty with ‘respect to Nicholls:* wittiess 
coittiivance with Mrs: C:, was the cir: | was ‘asked, whether forged 


tion, 


woul ‘tnt amy. die 
on le 
ither | widual the’ op rtunity of 
tegard: to M Min Tiler Ward. mor 
wright. attach; to. the, he gente if ik 
belief, the learned. gent, ‘of Naval: 4 Mz... Ward 
agkuracy with. whic as the,. 


be 


we the which, the 
of, this. Bill. gave: him, 49, say/a)few 
though. amaunted.to moxetham 
nye the. stop 
sexvations on the 


first time, 


state... lt had 
boughs (oe a, Coxps 
1804, 


to. take their education at 
He pextedvarted tothe. slew 


| mer, father once bore the namp af 
pat every. drop. of. hig, Majesty's i ; 

| falking upon such, busmieys in the | thinking man, whether coosideted for offs, 


‘Be 


be 


necessaries of 
farine. 


all 


hasonet, but there, 


some. on which, eyena | 


be Tast comp lain of 


ct to, ‘the increase 
could. not’ take 


we 
hat part of 
upon tf of the ques 
ceeding... He.co 
evening, that in case 
t opportyn 
in discussion, mj 
as port a ment, 


upon. a. 30, ii 
he, was free to. cont 


or fobr, ‘clock, it 
again called, 


the. other d 


he found,. fa 


of. 


rson in t was 
an; 


he 


he. wished, therefore, was, that 
lord; should not. push his. motion ti 


a 


‘but | 


my be 


Elves 


As 


Tt | 1 


Hap ‘however, that | mig 


were, not. coms 


he would inquire, and. was 
ary la 

-dury to the service, it would. 
‘ afforded.-> The Bill was. thea. 


or tak House.) ‘Lord Folke- 


of 
memb 


e 


question,’ 


it 


a 


each, Division of, th Marines, Wile. senor be possible this tor til 
o.actually. keep the accounts 2,0 
nay, or remumeraton whateve 
ratbeneht to the Corps hy.the | 
con 
4 
reg 
ggestions.. © 
premise no man.could baye a, h winced ol 
thap.be.had, or be more. convinced 
ihe they, had. rendered, and t 
With res al 
lace. 
er Wednesday, and that: the 
ouse bé enforced on. "Thursday; 
pumbe nok cae any. Aeron 
inpre e business should go. on, 
01 ht ht, | ic 
by Fi ost,.of | the prop 
Was, nhece Dave 39 Mapy | Ob te, tet 
Fad. Tor the. some had only, to, observe, that. 


: Yor their attention towards him, and 


hé fiidulgébce with which they secined | 
‘Trea him, bot he: might venture 


t affectation to say, t that be found no 
Gisdbility in: bimselfto continue to dachaige| po 
80 Tong as the house found it ex, 
“catty: On these discussions,‘ 
Lord Fe withdrew his ne 


Sth before thie house pro- 


d'to'tl business of the night, 


to‘cal their’ ‘attentidn ‘to a qatter |- 


nner ‘the of. members 
Taig tbe “feported he ‘was 
dure, that ‘even ‘an, individual 


they oaght not to be ‘tmisrepre- 


ki ‘Morhing Paper, in’ stating the 

‘of what fell then’ him ~last night, 

, that ‘he’ “ spoke in’favour of the mo- 
of the Chanselior of the Exchequer.” 


e honour o 


would be’ ready to bear witness. 
house were, indeed, at the time he | 


impatient, and this, haps, with the 

e of the’ ouse, t ‘prevent ‘the 

son reported Him ‘from hearing ‘dis 

tinctly what he said. lie he took, so 

with ‘the Chancellor of 

r, was point bet the neces: 


yi > uch: im ed 


‘it 
d' ‘four’ days. “Mr. 

stated some obj the! 

posed by, title men On the’ ather' side, 
is conviction that the 

jouse not be properly taken 

way, other than’by that which’ hea 

is ‘had. ‘adopted. ‘The: hon. a 
had said, that the house 
uipon ‘not to’ ‘adopt any Resolution’ 
to the Duke of York till he had 
ght'to trial. in: 
n called '‘tipon, and im a manner 
cumstance hid saggested to him the'pto: 
priety of proposing a Resolution, That it~ 


th use,* 
cases. of great des 


Many 
sérye ‘the ‘serious attention of hor 


which it t not’ be’ pro 
happen, that: the without 


rohounce 


walt, we upon: 
ether it was or warn 


to’ e upon each sin 

a. mass'of ‘evidence which ‘wou 
tént to ‘warrant’ a’ deeisiod Of 


ong 


Bel Cobbs 


DEBATES, Manon 14, 1909-—-Condact pf the Duly 0f York, 
complicated, licate that it w impossi for 
a ‘Aye No. Nt wit, However; 
iat. the! and 
| earned geiit., ‘making every allowance ‘for 
"4 
| whatever. In‘support of this he mens 
the ease of the Duke of Lauderdale) 
jad-said: that the King’s Proclamations 
SE 
: nd giving an oppottatity of sUMiclent tO support a penal conyicuon, 
| fending himself.’ He'had thought it neces- | might Be rong to ‘warrant ‘that. 
this'nitich,'in order to set him | liouse in am ‘Address'for a femoval from 
Fight, bat ‘did’ tot mean ‘to ‘take ‘any | office!’ He'thought the’higtt court of Pars 
tilterior ‘proceedings,’ as” all‘his’ purposes liament’ had considerably narrowed its 
atinined by explain the matter. it somie modern cases: the 
With the ‘Chancellor of the Exche- | been‘generally, That the accused” had miss. 
his motion for Yhe'farther | demeaned’ himself in his office, and the 
of ‘the evidence of gen: Cla- | Peers fiad 
or Tak DUKE oF Youx.) | 
being put; that the Debate'on | cases of “Mr. and lord Melville 
state of the house this miorsing | 


case, OF U each singly, | 
have 


justly 
ed guilty 


liesitate to. pronounce 


no difficulty whatever. in’ 
en tog her, and | 
pon ea 


ifthe’ hate. were take 
rwitted to ‘throw 


‘The’ ‘modern meth roceeding 
deted the proof so difficult that it was.almost 
i cumstance, e was hot a person of 


impossible to get at the. de 
which c 
which coul 


forward on “a trial; 


in ‘consideration of thie loan, ‘procured 
is ‘man a situation . under. 


th 


then the casé would’ ‘have ‘been comp 


and it might have to. 


‘But the transaction was bro 


therefore could form no groun 


mitted 'D. of 


0 
yeh. 
‘stated his ‘wish to be 


‘ia it not appear 
that impro cd 
in the di 
ent to col. lor, 
the anxiety of the 
‘proposed to raise a 


nnett first’ 
) 
“money, 


to an office 
thé West Tuidies, produced a letter 
Omi sit Horace Mann, intimating a desire 
| serve the bearer. ‘This letter to a noto- 


ious and’ a bad character, 
suggest to him that he bad 


some power over sir H. Mann, of 


| sme pore that which he endea- 


voured to establish the D. of But 
to assist him, and there 
as far as he “could un- 


to e 
f the 


neigh ghea- 
| viest upo n the D. 


al Brough 
nt the case of Kennett. If that bu- 
‘idiness had gone forward; if the D. of Y. 


per practices were 


second interview, 


mal then that.of di 


| side for “the ‘ 


shold, be amined to 
in conju 
informed, 


affair on thisa eaded im 
exeulpation.: 


an end to the, 


real cause for puttir 
was. 


other. the bad character ‘of this man; W 


ed, had been.a. udulent: t, b 


sufficient 
consequenee to procure the Joan, which he a 


promised. If this transaction had sw 


ed; it .would have appeared, to all who be- 
came. acquainted with-it, that in order to 
obtain an office under governnient, fo 


| more was necessary than to, bave hay? 
| the Commander in Chief with the offer 


loan. ,—Asto the charge of conniving at 


the of D..of Y. when ‘one 


considered the words. which, Miss 


proved him to have to Mrs 
evidence of Miss Taylor was unim- 
peached, “and. would have the 
strongest, suspicion of. corruption, althor 
that of Mis. .C. should ‘be, placed entirely 
out of the question. The right bon. © 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had thoug 
that the indignation at the mode of ‘exami- 
nation which she had undergone was 
uty Wie use it had arisen from her 
ving her father’s 
This, however, was. no 
because she had been | asked 
mother was ‘not in the Fleet prison. | 
right hon, gent. had stated this to 
sary toshew that she wasan 
whereas she had represented the contrary. 
If the right hon, gent. had'given = 
trouble to. examine ‘the evidence, he 'w. 
have found that, she made no “such rep 
sentation, and hie was. perotinded he w 
not have ‘asked such-a question ; for it was 
one which said have had ‘no other effect 
istressiig the’ feelings of the 
Witness. ‘The consequence could only ha 
bees such as, ‘according to ‘the stateme' 
of the noble lord, (Folkestone) had been 
produced. ‘Their "creditors 
prought upon herself ‘and her sister 
cutions had been sent into their, house, an 
they had ‘been driven, “out into’ the 
world.’ But ‘the pee had defende 
by' blam ing some persons ‘on 
question ut to Nichols, 
the’ 
Ww Phi 


elf had 


| to the: 
| Whether he’ had’ 


ont 

defended 1st, That ‘ie agreed to procure 

the office for this persoa, on the recommen- 

datiow of sir H. Mann, without any regard to 
the loan’ ‘or that | 
for the office, ‘instead ‘of ‘giving it’ bi 
there was'no corru 
| 

‘Were not connected 

‘tion: of. sir Mann, ‘That he would be 

The hituself, understood ir otherwise 
for he talked'to’ Greenwood ‘of the “offic 

88.8 condition of the loan; Greet | 
reser the. to the 
i at the Dot 


Even. in eourts ‘below, it 
had ‘not been charged’ with offences. But | 
‘Whe question pat to’ Miss ‘Taylor, Whether | 
Aker mother was'in the Fleet Prison?’ had 
Dothing'to do. ‘with ‘the business, becanseé it: 
made ‘no difference’ ‘whether she was’ of | | 
was not illegitimate. But, ‘independent 
the oral’ nce, the documents’ on the’ 

table proved six in’ 
been ‘permitted ‘to ‘interfere. “He put 
‘the cases of col, Shaw, and of cols. bag 


t of the question fo 


Mrs. C. Bat it was 
_proved, ‘oft’ the table, 
that Mrs. had. interfered in the case of 
gen. Clavering. ‘And what’ liad been the 
answer of hie expyess any re- 
sentmentthat Mrs. C. hadtaken uv yon herself 
seit interfere ‘in ‘such matters? No: he had 

resentment nor ‘astonish- 
mistaken in supposiig that new regi- 
“ments were to be’ and: he’ déeived 
He once hinted | w 
e nextease. was that 


mia) Tonya, ‘where the interference hed bow 


been proved by ‘the Note whicli the i 
considered ‘as doabt 
at this. testing | 
= gent. He éonsi- 
ered this when lie was Attorney 
eneral. He had ‘thei. eagerly p 
the of’ an’ Judge (M 
Johnston), where: tlie evidence 


te 


in. these they 

not! 


the inflience of a | 


He be of renitlemen to 
effect which ‘thts would ba 


He bexged of them ‘ to loo 

ridibg beliind the carriage of |] 

the | thea ‘down, to table on terms. 
equality “with own sons. 


had ¢ ‘to ‘promote this man 
recommen dation of 


that there ‘could be no dpa 


was considered what large additions. 
been made, in differ to. the. force 
of the countr ae 03. Tt ble, 
therefore, to lecid- 
that. this 


-@aitirely upon. a comparison 4 
and where it was weaker |. was not 
n in the resent i instance, Because i in! bu 


there were as many, or neatly 80, of ‘the 
6f the accused as on the side of th 
(Hear ea l),  Hetethere was not a 

who was acquainted with. the 
‘hand-writing w o would venture 

say, that the, Note was not bis. ‘Hel was 
the fight. hon, 
80 very, d doubtf ul its 


origin, 
of the evi- 
“fon |) 


e pro- Mr 


‘sudden in, novels 


a 
when 
hich did, bim a great deal hopour, an¢ ; 
hich also did much honour to 
case, then, filly proved. the almost 
ia ad it not been for this circymstance,and 
if the while had en: twomd 
have been regarded persopal afitont 
by every officer in | 
nfined to auiljtary, Hom, 
proved, by 4 ep 
taken, by, thie, of Y. 
to. Greenw Als, .. nowledge of 
: ich atose sipahion, | 
but. Ia vole would, hay 
Ms. lied t0,,the, 
that this person bad out well; he The was not to be 


ng 
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say, 


thet 


it 


ed that, 
interest, of Sir 


Wardi e), becau: 
che had counivance.at 
her influenc 
haps 
‘could n¢ 
‘the: 
(of the case, omitting, the rests 


the whole,, if, any, perp 
icers, of. army, 
pent ber | 
be; han af the, 
pos re con | 
w bad stat as feeling | 
ath: Miss. | 
Bol empress: any, pt for Ins, b 
Conduct; bat t.be-had | A 
ever formed.a. con oa 


alended. 
that. the 


inept of money, su 
an. Ad 


hese | right 
applied... be 
thal, 


ect 


he, said: that. en. her. 1,000 
his a great dedl of | mist was kno have influence, 
ying or This appo heir. ‘court 0, her t might 
view to favour persua be:found ip cons! 
Bu ng “commenced. in thal house, uf the. sort 
af of er, influence over r. b.’s. min 
altogether. shandoa, | and the truth of these. were confirmed 
ithe evidence now on the table, e. There Was. 


to: remove these i Ampressions, 


frons 


that by. pemoving. h. inl 
e ence, 


ught the bare 


dress to tha 


id ‘not altogether. ith,the Ad- 

t 
Airs. C 

er- 
of, the Exchequer, who 
house, to, decide upon one. 
case 
non Tiguet, which had been adverted: 
an hon, aod. learmed | 


was enough. 


“of the hon,” 


to: 
bat the evidence 


a may, he nied, 


mcient to 
Redd got it, throveh the | | 

the appointment, to Mrs. 
appointment, through ‘th 
of Sir Brook ng 
this coul a 
inthe papers, of a 

f hincs confirmed the evidence »f his 

coum 
fe; was conmivance fad, mot 

en fully proved, When eatlemen talk 

ent cyamunng, evidence, to, disprove 

at amination of. witnesses to support then. 
he hon: gent,. concluded, with, saying, -t 

certainly, vote for Be 
it 


‘Ome length) question of 
such extraordinaty importance’ and 
top. trv the do mie thd 
ice to’ consider the difficulties with’ 


which, in. my. present ‘situation, I have to’ 
on that, aa the debate’ 
advances, ove d upon to answer 
va etions, which natu- 
“vantage nowing, t many of the most 
have been ‘already extiaust- 


ef a the the effect of what may remain 

‘arguments eloquence 

in the debate 


the 
4 on both sides of the house, and 
in the most m or delicate terms. If 

imitate’ the ‘hon. 
to 


the usual standards ; he felt, i 
mever cou 
clusions ‘never could” 


ore 
the poh oue, 


the'| that the trade ot calling wg of bets a 


of all the em 
ments and businesses of mankind, which 


peculiar character, ‘and fites an 
ble mark on the human mind?’ Does 


for instance, the bart. mean | 


date, which he ‘has so lon 


not affect his j judgment 
‘| ions? Will it be denied, that 


pursued, 
tinge his 
habit’ 


‘feelings, and of catching es 


use of the multitude, might iofy- 


purpose of our assembling here, the ¥ 


essential nature of a del 


a 


as onibe orators of 


Covent Gar- 


ie 


one observation, 1 am 
| sure, is ax well founded as the other. 


practitioners of Westmin- 


@ tral, ip | 
| lied tight: 
for and he feels it’ prudent to’ 
the suffrages of those, whose 
d whose eloquence 
But is the 
omy 
4 Candy. 
| 
ar passions had been so viglent. : 
Dart.’ ‘made against the conduc 
ring this’ important’ discussion. 
hon, Bait had been’ pretty profuse of his 
May indiuence the se 
and the ho 
thinking, that, when question ie 
le weight of testimony, we shoul 
Teast credit to Judgment or his taste ; | lives; and should at least ‘as 
es that it seems to'me, that the pleasantry at | confidence on the 
which ‘the hon d laboured, was not | ster-hall, 
‘worth the pai him ; ‘aod that, den’ and Bre (Loud acclamations 
: advise him to réstrain his | Of hear! 
3 efforts after tumour, and prudently adhere | Before 1 proceed to a largerconsideration | 
| bis sounding phrases, and serious ‘detla- | of the subject, there is ‘one point whichT | 
for thik | bait himself condescended voluntri: 
- in’ en- | to offer’ some explanation 
deavourmg, though rather ‘unsuccessfully, | great measure persa 
the Taw, | the me of Donovan, ad 
light their ‘Opinions. Tlie hon: bart, felt,'| the bar, that Mis. C., ini the course of somé 
if this case ‘was be ‘considered ‘on’ efforts which’ shé'‘niade ‘to ‘induce the*wilk 
thie of Out nationat rights; if the'| néss to join her in’ this mrosecutic 
the ‘scales’ of ‘cotition “justice; if the | at allurement, that she was strongly support: 
ble of money for the 
at Taw yers, he’ onwillingness, great agitation,’ and 


Sir, it will be recollected, time by showing; that’ in. almost every aft- 
this story of ‘Mrs. 


that, at that time, I disbelief 
‘9; aud, as neither 
the‘hon. bart. nor capt. Dodd were ‘present 


to'defend themselves, I did attempt to ex- 


tract the truth of this matter from her; ‘but 


own, in-vain “Now, Sir, it may or may 


not be true that these gentlemen did make 


offer; but it cannot be doubted that 


swer, on every subject, very thitiy is fale, 
or, at least, at variance ‘with the evidence’ 
of others and of herself.‘ {shall confine 
niyself'to the exposure of some calumnies, | 
and the refutation of some’ pointed insinua- 
tions against ‘the D, of Y.; which course, 
while it does justice to him, will alto‘exhi- | 
bit in the ‘strongest tight the incredibility 


she 0 represented it to Donovan, and that | of Mrs: Clarke. ’ 


ber denial of it here is only an additional 


to the: thousand fables with which she 


hasalready employed our nights. ‘Donovan 
-gave his evidence with marks of truth that | the praises we have heard of hef'talents® 


are not forgotten, and cannot be doubted ; 


and he is most ‘strongly corroborated ‘by 


‘Mrs. C.’s own Letter to Mr. Adam, ‘in 


ay which, speaking of those papers, she pin’ 


‘On Tuesday I: have’ promised to give 


‘them up; if hear nothing ‘farther: after. 


this last notice and when once’ out of 


posseséion, it will be impossible to re: |. 


‘cal'them. ‘It is to.gentlemen} and not to 
* any publisher, that they will be committed ; 
‘ and these gentlemen are just as obstinate 
‘ash. r. h. and mote independent: they 


“are acquaintances of yours ; and to relieve 


_ ‘what the Dake’ w 


‘my wants, and in pique to others, will do 

il not.’ “These words’ 
undeniably confirm what Donovati states in 
‘evéry point; except that ‘to Donovan she 
confided the names, and that to Mr. Adam 


tion almost as accurate as the ‘names 
haye been. "It is, sit, upon this ground that 


she'gives only the description, but a 
woul 


of this affair; either to acknowledge (w 
‘Lown I do not'expect) the’ offer, or'else to 
contradict Mrs, C.’s assertion to’ Donovan, 
which I anr\pfepared to’ believe he will. 


‘Town, sit, Ihave’ not seen. and ‘heard 


without dee the crédit and the 
applause which this woman has received,’ 


and her wit! Sir, her talents are ‘audacity, 
anid her wit falsehood! and any other'per- 
son, who would equally dare to cast mo-’ 
and truth as far aside as she lias done, 
would merit the same eulogies, 1 do not 
mean to say that ‘she ‘is altogether ‘unartful 

in her falseliood, or’ thoughtless in Her au- 
dacity. T do riot mean to say that’she has 
not had cunning advisers, aud that she does _ 
not execute’ with some show of success — 
their concerted projects: 1 believe -élie’ 
does; and to this it is that we owe the ap-' _ 
parent reluctance with which she appeared 

at our'bar. She was, doubt not, inform.’ 
ed, and véry truly, that the voluntary evi-- 
dence of an accomplice would’ be received’ 
with great caution ;' and to give a contrary’ 
and false colour’ to her was”. 
‘therefore her ‘earliest care. Her first'at-’ 
tempt at this delusion was her denial of hav-" 

ing had any intercourse with the hon, 


Vall on the'hon. bart. to explain’ his mentber opposite(col. Wardle), on the day 


‘previous ‘to her examination: ‘ Sle had 
riot seen hint at allot that day*’ “and she” 

gave her reasons for ‘beiig so positive in’ 
her' recollection. ‘The’ hon. member did. 


After the’comprehensive afid’ minute | not at first contradict her sv decidedly as’ 


speech of an hon. gent:‘opposite (Mr. Whit- 


bread), and the brilliant eloquence ‘and 


tible'argument of my right-hon. friend 
(Mr. Perceval,) I shall not weary the house 


might have been expected ; but, afteraday, 
or two, he begged leave to'correct ‘his‘evi 
dence ; ‘and then indeed the opposition be-’ 
tween them became’ pretty direct’ ;—she 


with more of the details of evidence than | saying ‘that ‘they had not seen each other 


are absolutely necessary to explain my own 


of the house, and, for my own take, hearti- 
ly wish that I could’ altogether : dispense 


at all; he owning at first, to two,.and, om 


views of the subject. know, sir, how much} being pressed, ‘to three, iiiterviews. Nor 
thrice-told tale must now 'véx the ear | v 


was it @ falsehood into whieh a defect of 
memory could have betrayed her, becanse: 
| it occurred during an éxamination’ off the 


with any: reference’ to matter that no abili-| Wednesday, relative to what had’ passed’ 
ties could enliven, -and‘which‘in my hands the very day before ; and further, itappears - 
must becothe: ‘alike wearisome'to_ my | that’on that very morning of the Wedues- 


T ehall therefore not wade through ‘that 
odious mass, the evideace ‘of Mts. 1 


day, she wrdte tote to’ Mr. Do 
stating ‘ that she‘had'seen cot. Wardle the 
|, day before, and that they bad ‘had 


not ‘exhibit the ten thousand falsehoods |’ sations about this business, and advising 


which it contains,’ 1 will-not waste your’ ane not-to be backward, in considera- 


Vou. XIII. 


| 

4 
| 


receive a 


"the: feeder, and.. the fanner.of. the 
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tion, of which he should.not.be.pressed op; 


other: subjects.’ .. ‘This. needs no., comment, 


a fact that, is.incontestably; true, 
and;.which she must...have., remembered), 
that she. may impose, upon us, apd. 
of credence, tc, which, if, 
had been told, she f that she 
‘The noble lord. says 

Mee C,,has been inno one ibstance. cons, 
'tradicted by, a credible witness; she «is, 
here, contradicted ‘by the hon. ancmber ; 
is he credible? But it does npt. even. rest, 
on-his credit,, for own is decisixe. 
her, 


ceeding Dake, that if she. had 
guessed. . that Mr. Wardle, had, meaned to. 
make this use of ber.information,she would, 

denied.it all:” rather than bring the 


Duke to this.sbame, ‘she. would. depy. it, all 


Eg indeed, is the: height of magnanimity. 
‘The Duke. ilk treats, oe the. Duke discards 


hers. she a injure him,in 
this been true, every, 
| Hot hope, to, have opportunities of buying, 
But all this corruption. is not tbe Dukes, 
ve been a t to. vs, a tore 
criminal, been.| after the dismissal of Mrs. C.; 
es were actually in, 


turn! . Why, sir, had. : 
word. that she. uttered. would have. 
itself..on our. consciences :,.. ev 

evidence that.was elicited from 


shame. to the Nay, had, she 


a, reluctant). but even an.indifferent, 


herself | dence 
when we .see. that, she testifies in; publics, 
what;,she «concerts private; when. we. 
of wi when 
taking for’ evidence even among 
servants, and forgetiing even. her, sex and. 
assumed. station, in this. pursuit ; and, | i 
ing . to,conce is under. mas- 
querade dress of reluctance : what man,, L 
will not say, what lawyer (their opinions the. 
hop. baronet considers as. worse than. no- 
thing), but, what man 


in, sir, she persuaded us, 
. that she is,so. entirely, adverse to, this pro- 


representation, of: the effect of those letters... 
must be.false, and. of. ne.more consi emtion;; 
than; hes, other, pretences 5. 


matter, now. under.our di they. ae: 
Donovan's letters. to. her, and dated Dax 
cember, last. . 


indeed affticts, her, not. because they; 
ne the D. of. but; because, they, acquit, 
The. hov.- member, however 
have Gbtained these: letters, undoubtedly, 
deserves our for, hawing. prop. 
‘| duced them: Where 


to, bestow. it;, and, he has, in bringing: these; 
letters before us, acted, with, extreme cane: 
dour. indeed, for they. are; in. fact, a, death, 
blow, to his. charges... They exhibit, we 
allow, a scene of. deep and. varied, corrups 
tion they. offer instances of. the traffic.for, 
preferments.in ehurch and: state; and. they» 
prove, incontestibly that there is hardly. any: 
situation, so high, that knayes ma : 
tend, to.be able to sell, and that dupes may: 


ate; dated. more thap, two years:and:a half 


a,time,.that these. chaxg 
preparation, not six weeks. before they, were, 

e Noy. and. Dec. 18084 Good 
| Gad ‘sir, can. those who, on, Mrs. C.’s.eviny 
believe the. D. of Ys to be- guilty, 


have. read that evidence ; of can they. have; 
adverted to these. facts, that at this very: _ 


hour there isa. sum of 8004, lodged, 
banker's, to, be paid for an office which 
Mrs. pretends. she is able. 


she con ‘that bce 


to believe, 


furthers, dress you, there. are wretches in this town) 


y force, the’ 
“ letter most. of ye. led,to 

“ this.” Whether the hon. memberdid take 
Letters by. force-or:not, lies with, him 

to explain (for, own, not think that 
rhat.we have hithesto heard from him is 


is plugdering 
‘those who put. their trust in Mas..C., bese; 
good as to inform the house why we are to 
believe hex representations relative te. 1805. 


‘to be true, when we find the same 


tions, sin, 1808, and that we know 


Dogs any man give 


for they, in 
do,not-at all relate:to. DOF 


| . Here: then, we have the req): 
that, her anger at their production;, this, 


the hon,. genty dee 
serves our praise, it would be: unjust. 


may not pres 


ther power with: b. x. stil) 
| exists Now, sit, even now, while adh 


ipflueace with; the D. of ¥.!1! Will: 


ing the .dyke of Rortland, asshe: 
rly represented. herself. as. influs 
the Duke of York; that anatiom: 
Fishmongers’ Hall acts the past-of 
She, continues this farce eve 
tells: usithat Col. Wardle took trom | 


to'the story” ‘of ‘her 


ipess 


pitesem eotttivers and 


With ‘the Dukes of York and Port- | 
“ahd'if not, “Oh ‘What grounds does || 
réstimorly of hier forniér'i 
aiid those of Bazély, Ludo-' 
wick, "Maltby, ‘anid’ the ‘rest, had ‘ocetirred 
Wile: she lived in Gloucester-plade, shoutd 
not’ ‘have had them as‘triumpliantly ob- 
—would they not have been thunder- 
‘this house, and ‘trumpetted through 
‘streets, with as loddness and con- 
“fidence’as those Shaw, aad Carter, and 
‘how are’? 
Sir, ih’ despite ‘of the “celistirés ‘of ‘the 
‘hon. -baronet, 1 ‘do ‘appeal, ‘seriously ‘and: 
. ‘solenmly appeal, to the matured judgment | 
: da 
“that have ‘been transmitted to ‘us from our 
_ ‘venerable ‘in ‘the science of British 
Yaws‘and British 'libertiés ‘nay, more, T’ap- | 
peal to that common sense and soind rea- 


‘Which “is ‘the ‘foundation ‘of ‘all ‘law; 


‘aud ask, ‘whether, ‘even us the matter. now | 
‘stands, we’ olight ‘to’ convict the ‘Duke of 
York on'the ‘testimony of’ this ptetended’ 

‘accomplice? 

“Of the “masquerade rélactance wie 

‘had’ she soon w 


‘aside “Behold. lee then, with | 
‘avowed malice at her heart, detected ‘false- 
‘hood upon her tongue, and flagraut impu- 
“dence on her forehead, straining her i inven- 
“tion, and torturing her imagination, for cir- 
cumstances of guilt, to charge: upon, him 
“whom she but just now eer herself 
‘as unwilling to acctise. 
~ The hon. baronet has called’ this story a 
“drama. ‘It is, sir, q drama: there is 
t, and fable, and assumption of charac- 
‘ter, but there is neither teality nor truth. 
"Mrs. Co has’ if he | leases, acted well ; but 
“it is only acting: she is'playing a fictitions 
Fac’ , taught her, perbaps, by others ; “and, 


most dramatic Heroines, we i should 


hie differently of her, were we to sée her 
Off the stage, stripped of her disguises and 
“adventitious decorations. hon. baro-. 


‘ bias “continued “his ‘theatrical allusion 
stl farther, and me to. the | ‘honour of 


Me. C’s ere that sh 


stand? | 


pele with us in a ‘double sense, 
break the word of promise ; ” se 
-and lead, by their. fallacious te 

‘the overthrow of moral order and ‘civil so- 
ciety. But.there «is, among a thousand 
others, this difference, between the invention 
of our immortal. poet, and the fabric 

of Mrs. C.: that th the .vicious characters of 
the former are. exhibited. to our -de- 


I to the codes in 


nant feeling of, our nature. 
‘Lamm now Jed, sir, 40, observe on ‘some 
rts of Mrs.:C.’s. evidence, in which she, 


facts and circumstances, endeavours to 


uafounded and injurious, and) to east upon 
him imputations 
The first instance. of this class, with’. 


which she would persuade us, that the Duke" 
must have known of ber having received” 
5001, from. col., Freneh, che 
the balance between that sum, and the 
price of a service of plate, which she ,had 


‘to whom, or for what, she fixes. the delin- 
quency on him by two falsehoods, 1 
‘that he paid: it by bills of his own, and that 


the Duke did know that. Mrs. Clarke, bad 
‘credit in her tradesman’s book :for, 5000. 


‘member and Mrs. C. were not themselves 
very accurate on this point; for. was 
‘stated, on opening the ec thai this 
5002. came, not from French, but from 
“This, however, is but a trifling 
and, though: surmise 
and inference is taken as 


| Mis. Clarke, I am aware that nothing: but 


itt the strictest facts will be received in. the 


| Duke's defence : 
defence, which be in og ben I have 
‘no objection to so restricted. 


“| price of this service of plate was .1,3004. ; 


raise, against the; ‘Duke, suspicions the most - 


did it, of necessity, follow, he must haye 
known: whenee it came? Indeed,.the hon, 


and defeat, are. 10. every. | 
ny the discolouring amd, exaggeration of 


most false and 
which I shall trouble the house, is that. 


bought; and, lest it should be supposed ree 
might have paid it without kuowmg 


he told her so... Now, sit, supposing a 2 


¢ | of coure, the house would expt, 


ankind are: captivated the, scene, to 
engage their, hearts in the, abhorrence of 
similar. atrocity,“ Delectando .pariterque 
endo;” while the.dramatis person@of 
C.find, not: only their acting, but 
; crimes applauded _and_encourage- 
> had written Ma 
ave mvented story! ‘Alas, si 
ied has ‘too many points of resemblance | 
to that. celebrated play, in which weak 
_ Man becomes’ the instrument of a daring | 
“whete ambition and ingratitudgss 
“Plant “a “dagger ‘in’ a royal ‘heart ; ‘wi 


- 
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from Mrs. C.’s statement, that. the. Duke's | the same 


payment was: only the balance, 8001. ; 
--whereas, in fact, the Duke’ paid 1,301. | 
‘being, with a fraction, the whole amount of 
‘the plate, and, therefore, he might see the 
~ ‘service on his ‘table, without an surprise. 
? Did he 
‘tell Mrs. C. of it?’ Did ‘she never see the 
‘ills, ‘as she ‘alledges?) The money was 
id by bills, drawn by herself on’ the 
Duke: who, it appears, never — any 
farthet into the matter. 
‘true, ‘that’ Mrs. C. 
5008, ; but she forgot to tell us, that; ‘be- | 
_ ‘Sides the service of plate, she had gotten | 


It may 


divers small articles to about that. amount. 


“The Duke for the service of ‘plate, 
which used; it likely | 
. that he surveyed and reviewed every lesser 
inher butler’s pantry? I appeal to 


paid her’ | 


on this. founda- 
tion, rae ad dared to ell be. 

ger, Taylor the shoemaker, the montane 
and friend of h. r. h.- The, expressions, too, 
of the message she states herself to have 
received, are almost too absurd for serious 
contradiction : they have, however, been 
‘contradicted ; and, in the whole story, it is 


now apparent, that there was not one on. 


circumstance of truth, and that:it was pro- 
duced for the sole, purpose of .casting a 
‘temporary dis 
‘D. of Y:—What, now, are we .to believe 
frou this witness? . What fact did she al- 
ted to excite ter. in tion, « 
what,. in fact, da produce a more . 
unfavourable effect? Yet it is false, no-. 
toriously false! ‘fulse, by Mr. Greenwood’s 
“evidence ;, false, even | her own, con-- 


the house, whether the impression intended | fession 


Mrs. C. was‘not, that the Duke ‘must 


ve known that she had a service of: plate, 


the buying. of ‘which 500/. 


paid out of the produte of’ 
“tion T Ts not that impression, ‘if ever made, 
~ pow removed ? Can a doubt remain; when 
the Duke paying the full of 

‘this plate, and not a balance remaining 
“die?” and are our understandings to be 
insulted with the Praises of 8 

Let'me not call your attention: to 
another instance of malevolent misrepre- 
; sentation, on the part of this woman, 
‘she ‘states; “That the D. of Y. ‘sent her a 
fhessage, ‘ that he «would put her- in the |. 
Basti, or pillory; and that’he sent it by a 

icular friend of his.” When she was 
who this particular friend of h. r. 
~ h.’s'was, she replied, with ‘that malignant 
“emphasis which we-all remember, “ One 
‘Paylor; a shoemaker in Boud-street.” Of 
- Taylor, I- only know that she thought it a 

“disgrace to be acquainted with him; and, 
therefore, she 40 represented the D. of 
and not but observe, that the house 
‘ received the alleged fact with strong marks 
of indignation.” So far Mri.'C.’s object 
Bie fulfilled ; but farther inquity has dis- 

the imputation. It’is now, proved. 
this Taylor, the'‘friend and ‘ambassador, 
said, of the ‘Duke to her, did not, in 
fact, bring any ‘message from the Duke; 
came from” Mr. Greenwood: but he | 


© ‘was not even this gentleman's 


bat Mrs. C.’s own. She. had sent 
with a Rote to: Mr, and 


Bat ter chief object, that at ‘which she 
‘the oftenest laboured, and, for a long 
while, with, the greatest success, was to 
persuade the house, and the. public, that, 
from the very nature of her establishment, 


the D, of Y.-must have. been aware that it | 
dishonour- 


was supported hy corrupt and. 
able “I say, sir, that.in exciting 
this belief she had some success. I hope, 
‘sir, (if that success has not, been. already 
destroyed) that, by showing the. circum- 
stances of proof which she adduces to be " 
‘altogether false, or entirely discoloured, I 

shell reinies any hesitation that may linger 
in the mind of the house. _ 

First, sir, she states that h. h. ‘allowed 


‘her but 1,000/. per ann. for the support 


her . entire establishment ; and, that 


ce on the character of the 


ve her 5001. at first to purchase plate, 


un, and other immediate necessaries; 
‘dhe ndded, that even this : ‘of 1, 


an. was hardly ever regu larly 
‘besides this 5000. for. pl 


‘had forgotten to state, the Duke had 


paid 1,3207. for plate alone. It 

‘too, that he sent in large quantities of wine; 

and “had given her, as she owns herself, 
‘casionally, various sums of 1001. and 2000. 
over an above: the 1,000/. per ann, ; and. 
‘she states, that will not venture to say, 
that these occasional sums did not amognt - 
to 5,0001.” 
contradict, may, I think, be fairly pre 

‘to be true. She lived at Gloucester- 

| about two years and two sionths ; 


‘when the Y; had: bought and furnish- 


the house, sent ‘in wine, paid the chief 


‘What she will not venture to. 


gate 
: 
4 
' 

‘ 
4 
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various kinds, and, 


of §,000/. in think, sir, 


table, live, at “her -house, en 


with a certain know! 


‘money 


a yn this odious charge, then, 
jindignation. directed, not. against the 


the’ house. . 


may: be well, forgiven, for supposing that he 

5 ‘defrayed the expense of’. her establishment ; 

and. really it seems~to me,’ that, if he be |. 

‘eensurable, it is for profusion and prodigal- 

lity, rather than for a mean or ua 
spirit. 


The Duke's case is, in 
peculiarly hard; whichever way he 


{ums, he is sure, to meet the accusation of 


‘his:candid opponent. Does-it a 
‘he allowed C.. but a thousa 
‘then he is the basest of mankind 

‘extrava ot r ishment, 
the produce’ of; infamy. If. h, h. 


witness who belied him,, but against ‘his | 
lavish. folly and injustice, who spends the 
people, the earnings of :the 
poor, the produce of our public’ -burthens,. 


prostitute. . do not enter the lists to 
defend h. r. h, from the charge of improper 
expenditure on this woman; but 
once, 


let us not 
censure him for this offence, and 
credit. to. her who, has ‘charged him 
with the conti 

“The Duke,’ she goes on to say, must 


‘have been: awate-that 1,000. would not 


‘keep my establishment, because t ta 
_ced early,’ that it did. 
Servants’ wages and, liveries,” she 


: : “contrived to convince the Duke of: this fact, 


cannot guess ; ‘Lam sure she cannot con- 


ps but six servants, a butler, a coachman, 
and a footman, an housekeeper, ‘and two 


presume) other female servants.. We 
at 


certainly none of them-a 


. _ Appears, received no wages at all. 


ve, seen the three men, at our bar, and, 
av to 
extraordinary wages. 
Mrs. we also. and she; it 
And as 

liveries, however Pape they may 
“have been,, ‘it-appears that only the eoach- 
-man and footman wore them. ‘ 


of five servants, and the 
s statement, 


“says, that he f could not keep such a 


house as Mrs, C’s_ under many thousands | be dis 
yeas but the noble lord owns that be is de 
__ but a bad economist : with all his want of | 


ted. ber | he 


sir, the 


We know that Mrs.:C.'} 


ousekeeper, |..0 


possible, that 1,0002 could be 

Of twot: The. noble. Jord. 

Folkestone), to support Mrs. 


| where else, sacrificed all: truth ‘and proba- 
bility to the temptation of. casting even a 
‘momentary shade over h. r..h/s character, 

She now reaches the very pinnacle ofher 
audacity. , Having by insinuations, as well - 
as direct cha hy r. h,,of 
having connived at her co ion, she py 
soars a higher flight of 


him of hang fist 


The Duke,” she says, * about balf a 
year after went to Gloucester- om 
my being very much distressed, and a. . 
ing him for or relief, told me, that I ha 
interest than the Queen, and that, if | was was 
elever, I need never trouble him for money.” 
Good: God! can such.an assertion be be- | 
lieved; that the name of his august mother | 
‘was used to encourage the corruption. of 
his mistress, that the influence of the Queen 
was represented as dimming its ineffectual 
light before the splendour of. Mrs..C.2- 
Could r. h. have so far forgotten:all. his 
duties,. as to make so scandalous a) propo- 
sal, ceful to hint at once asa man, 
asa prince, asa son ? Certainly, sir, to be 
thus guilty were the extreme of meanness 
and dishonour. (Hear, hear! from the Op- 
Tam happy to hear these cheers; 
doubtless proceed from the good, and 
honest feelings of the hon. 
;.and therefore expect to receite 
from them the same encouragement, when — 
I come to show that h, r. h. is innocent of — 


for 
he would | 


vat tt fe ch a risk! 


gentlemen ‘op- 


not 3 
3 I 
ms Daseness, to prove (oat it is Mis. 
own device, and to pour upon her head 
the vengeauce due to so detestable.a 
a that the Duke would have made such.a/ 
: suggestion? What could have been bis 
| motive ? the tablewith 
ut expenice to himself? for all her other 
ns y defrayed ! Ridicu- * 
of Y. hadasoulframed 
had some greater object: 
be entire saving of Mrs. C.’s establishment — ma 
would have been too'paltry an allurement. 
missed. Sut there 1s .better, ev 
han any that arises from afgument 
: quitted by the very tongue that has spoken 4 


‘tie "Mis: ©, at 
‘Prove the ‘slatrder the has 
tis observe the date’ ‘OF this’ 

was,” ‘said'she, “a 
tine after went'"'to ‘Gioucester-place, 
thik about half year, when T'be- 
“Gate distfessed “for ‘money ; then it: 
that'the ‘Duke put on this 
“dient.”’ Now ‘dhe Went to Gloucester-pldce || 
March’ aind’her’ half “year, or six || 
riod to abdiit 
1804 jold! ‘her traffic 
commenced with French in the, preceding 
February, amd gh 
April; ‘with Toryo, in March’: ‘with 
Sped atid ‘Bacon, aboiit ‘the 
time, 'cértai ‘not later ‘than’ July. 
‘appeats ‘to ignally 


‘fatest, ‘in May Claveting’s ‘éffer, 
Wo, OF was it to | 
‘take from earitiz ‘that she ‘was ‘in the | 
habit of ‘takirij 6003), ‘though Wwe ¢afindt | 
‘asdertain the day’on ‘which it was made, 
‘maust ‘live ‘beén | 'to' the | 
SOth Of 1804’; ‘becaisse ‘we firid ‘this 
Offer took place before slic and “Clave 
‘khéw each other, and was indeed the'ca 
Of their‘acquamtanice ; ‘and’ that We find, by 
‘thie’ date ‘of their léttéts, that they || 
Fon so early as the'wionth of Jutie.. 
‘Plus, then, the ‘great ‘mass ‘of is 
“brosght, in ‘six only, ‘but ‘even | 
‘within Four of her ‘removal 
“Nay, ‘tlie 'so-much-in-| 
case of col. French was 
*Aiation ‘prior to' that event. 
“Bat thisis‘ot ‘all’ “tn every’ attetnpt 
she gives'ds 
fis perfectly fteéfromd 
om debt w 
‘Gloucester’ place, and ‘her distrestes. for'mo-||' 
in ‘about’ six thonths after.” 
sir, is inténded to‘prbve, thigt 


er ce; that ihe 
ho wait “for “mdi ahd 
‘eame ‘80 oni by the expe 


you 

like capt. ‘Sandon, ‘of 

4s to'Be ‘the 


<eove 


pe 


“quid before “there Was 
them. ‘But thisintérview is'kr 
‘to have ‘place tot Tater 'thith ‘the be. 
May, “about ‘the “tinte Of cdl, 
for Ireland : and-inthe. 
“first June, we'find, by'their letters, 
‘Mrs. Coutid Mr, Sandon 
tertis.’ it question was'then, 
‘wittén, ‘at ‘latest, ‘in'the middle’ of 
‘and ‘thiis about two moriths afterher'réitio- 
val 'to was? Mire. C. dis. 


for motiey, Again, sir, the 
‘fifst given ‘her’ by French (thongh’ promised 
‘intich been paid to her 


“Sandon ever’ her’; ‘anid ‘therefore, 


2007. nore. Tonyn’ 8 5001. 
“was in'tteaty about in June ; and that sum, 
together with ‘the’ ‘greater | part, ‘if not the 
‘Whole, of ‘Sandon’s 8502. ‘mist hiive'been | 
‘paid ‘within ‘the ‘six ‘niontls. "This, then 
‘to 'récapittilate, we find, from written’ 
and her ‘own’ evidehee ‘that “before 
the expence of the ést mént came Re, 
“her, the “Duke fiad’ 
use of her influence, she‘had ‘been in nego- = J 
‘tiation «for ‘no fess than 4,2501., of ‘which 
, Within thie specified period, 
“received 1585 
These'dates sind fasts,’ sir, con- 
-aintl I ‘would ak the’ 
‘gealdus’ of ‘Mts. C.’s advocates, what ‘ti 


art, ‘Gan Clear ler ‘of the 


“of déliberate thalfgnant falseliobd ? 1 

din ‘rather, I “cétifess, “disap ditited “at not. 

‘How hearing "those ‘dhéers fri ‘the ‘ign. 
éntlemién Oppasite, which froin’ their! 


would ‘the ‘detedifon of 
‘whetiever ‘it was “detected. 
stippose ‘their ‘abhiorfence and 
‘tion’ are. 80 that' they have’ nut'voic 


“mean, ber assertion ‘that eason’ 
6 verti toe 


titty be'itiofe énormous? “A pritice of 


i 


| blood conspiting vith his 


‘ing just ‘teceived ‘this 5000, 


ict’ some thitiutés ‘since, I was ‘léd to 


for mouey ;'the ‘sécond is th 
> Fe | 
a | : 
x : ‘ 
“4 
Sa proaguce Olly UD D.. 


tradictions” that, have: quoted; they | relates 


1S 
her od u 
has. some feelings , 
if not, left: lost as chen 


poses this royal. desiga ; and, in, 
In 


to 
the:persecution creditors whom. 
she refused. ‘to, defraud. 
sig! if, this, matter. wete, proved; all the. 
chazges wquid:sink into insignificance. . 
How poor would, every, other 
allegation hak. power, in th 
house, in could, save. the D, o 
from, signal; punishment? But. if this 
accusation, isthe tost boldly, made, so it is 
» the most falsely. Of all the stains that. 
have been. cast against the Duke’s good. 
name, this is the most unmerited; of all 
suspicions, this is the: most ‘unfounded. 
nay,.the most. absolutely. contradicted, the 
most entirely refuted, From whom had. 
Mrs. Clarke her, information, that this was. 
the cause: of separation? She. tells us,_ 
« From her. own lawyer!” . That very gen- 
tleman we have called ‘to our bar; him,. 
‘her own authority, we, have examined ; the 
her knowledge: we, have 
d:.what. do we find that this very 
says? that “he had indeed an in-, 
terview with, the Duke, relative to his sepa- 
ration from Mrs. Clarke;, at. which the 
told him, that he had received. in-. 
formation, that she.had, been guilty of the 
conduct of pleading, her 
re to. an action. for goods sold and. 
livered ; and, that, this was the, cause of the 
separation.”. And, bis royal highness, .ad-, 
ded, After such, a. thing as, it.ig im>. 
possible. but we .must. part”, Thus, sr, 
Vanishes this transcendagt. accusation! 
‘Thus, sir, is established, the 
‘otily, but the maligoant falsehood, of 
Clarke! Thus, six, we, see, her 
own, crimes. on, the Dake of York, 
to sender odious by the | 
veny. charges, recoiliag, on, her- 
self, have proved. ber to be the falsest of 
Wilnesses, and the worst-of women? . 


These, sir, are, nok * unimportant com-. 


the, 


not.of that shight degree, oF extrapeous 
nature, which Mys. C.’s advocates have te-. 
her exrors. to, have been, when- 
eNer,, indeed, they: bave..admitted her to 
| aa: are. not: 


PARE: DEBATES of the Dube of York. 


Good | 


-| made-this: charge 


' 


- 


Of, “irrelevant,” 


stances; they. are in, the. very, 


Mrs.” pr other rs names, 


f | incontrovertible witness,” and has declared, a 


that he devotedly relies on her. ‘This, sir, 
is.a whimsical, I should rather. say lament-_ 
able, turn of mind, undoubtedly ; but not. 
altogether unexpected. by those who heard. _ 
the noble losd'sattack.on the veracity of col, 
Gordon. I beg.the hon, baronet’s pardon: 


‘he, too, had similar sentiments of col.. Gor-. 


don and. Mrs. C.; and, had borrowed, not - 
only the ideas, byt the very words, of: the 
noble lord. .Sir,-1 should be ashamed to. 
attempt a’ defence of col. Gordon from 
these charges ;, I should ‘degrade; him, and 


do. injustice, to the house, by supposing it. 


necessary to do, so; and I therefore only,. 
allude to, this matter, that IL may contrast, 
his evidence with that of Mrs. C.;. and 
show. bow.much, the mind of the noble lord, 
and his. honourable ga must have. 
been warped: or deluded, when 
competition. her testimony with, that 
Gordon. . Really, sit, it seems, to. me, t 
noble lord and hon, bart. have, that, sort 
perverse and depraved taste, wiih we 
sometimes hear. of ia sick, whose, 
palates prefer that, which i is hurtful, and 
what is wholesome. and. 
The noble lord has. said, that, col. Gordon,. 
had kept back important: matter;,. that. 
wheu he was called upon to produce: the . 
papers. respecting. the. exchange of 
Knight, and col.. Brooke, there, was.ene, 


paper:,relating. to: that, business, which he. 


did not bring. forward till near the end, of 
the inguiry,. and, then on another subject, 
The ooblelord was bard run foray exam, 
ple of col. Gordon's misconduct, when be. 
Phe paper which, was 
nat Dat the. Letter: w 
Knight and col. Pleydelh; 
with col, Pleydell’s papess it was,” 
the. regularity. of office, deposited. 
cep aa, office in, such: 
which coh, Gordon keeps wet 


p calles 


the execution, ier, genera, 

remnant of credit, these instances must strip, 
her.even.ofthe shreds. 
Will. any, man, sir, but the noble-Jord,— 
| (Folkestone), deny. these inferences? "The 


= the noble lord throws out an insinuation of | o 


entirely to the advantage of col. Gordon, 


ments ‘connected ‘with that “name; can’) wot 
_ only ‘be accémplished by the most 
system ; system which ‘evidently 
. in that office, but which the noble Tord, “it 
‘seems, neither appreciates nor understands; 
for he complabes | that this letter,’rélating to 
col. Pleydell, was not found with the’ Tet: 
ters relating’ to col. Brooke, :Why, sit, if, 
‘contrary to all reason, it had been | placed 
with Brooke’s papers, when the noble lord, 
-came to’ ask for. Pleydell’s, he! would then 
have had a more grievous complaint 
make of its not being’ amongst them. | 
does the noble lord what 
‘would he have? If I, or any of my country- 
men, were. to make -such an objection as 


this, I'am persuaded the noble lord, or the 


hon. and facetious bart., would have made 
merry with the blunder, ‘and have satd that 
we wished to have the same letter in two. 
places at once. But the noble lord makes 
a more ‘heavy insinuation against col. 
_ Gordon; charges him with havi 

“made one of his observations ‘in pe 

‘1 do not know that a pencil mark i is more 


difficult to be made, but I know it is more 

to be erased than that which i is written 
inink; and, therefore, if col. Gordon had 
wished to conceal it, he might without any 


difficulty have erased it altogetlier, 
~The pencilled note was, in its first view 
@nd, indeed, an hon. gent. opposite, Mr. 
_ Whitbread, ‘still considered it m the: same 
light), unfavourable to the Duke of York; 
and, therefore instead of insinuating that it 
- was added to'the paper, it would have bet- 
~ le lord to praise the in- 
that did not (which might 96. easily 
done) obliterate it (hear), Ido 
not miean to say, that there is any great 
merit in not having done wrong ; but when | in 


something like forgery, it is but fair to show 

that the’ fact, which excited his 

is the very “fact that proves that it’ was 
atte ‘and if any deductions are to’ 

from this cireumstance, they are 


‘of the noble 


xt case’ in which: Gordon is 
is that of capt. Maling’; “and bere 
almost a charge of prevarication 
hin. “The ‘noble lord has’ said,’ 
| Of answering’ with re 

who was in‘ his 


BE 


noble lord. states is’ the” fact: 


‘was (a clerk in Greenwood’ 


4. 


not ‘at ‘all’ inquired’ after: 
another of the noble lord’s’ candid: 


existed | presentations ; he may forget, but does the 
house forg the reverse of: what’ the’ 


whom, in truth, was col. Gordon question- 
ed? about whom was the’ charge ‘itself 
niade ? Why, about “Mr. ‘who’ 
office; a 


who had’ obtained’ three commissions in* 


rapid ‘succession, and “who finally was a 
Captain in the Royal African Corps. “ And’ 
with 


answered. What was it the noble ‘lord 
would have had col. Gordon say? He’ 
would have had him reply concerning a° 
person, to whom none of the circum: 
stances ied ; who never was in Green-| 
wood’s office ; who had not received three 
commissions in rapid succession ; and who’ 
.ig not, and never was, in the African Corps! ' 
This style of answering in‘ cof.- Gordon 
would, to be sure, have satisfied the noble’ . 
lord; who, indeed, is greatly enanioured 
with the very similar style of Mrs. €. ‘ Of 
course, sir, Lam not at all surprised'that 
the ‘noble Jord, and those who think — 
Mrs. C.’s evidence incontrovertible, should: 
also think that col. -Gordon’s is lidble'to’ 
suspicion. not surprised that ‘the 
hon. bart.’ should agree with ‘the: noble 
lord; but I shall, deeply regret, if they 
can influence: any ‘other persons in’ 
house ‘to entertain the same opinion. 
am nots they should cling to the” 


testimony of Mrs. €., who would discredit — 


at once the humble veracity. of Mr. Nictiols,* 
and the high-minded ‘honour:of’ col. Gor-' 
don. : They despise morals in the low, andi — 
tegrity in the exalted ; and will believe 

only ‘this woman, who had neither integrity 
nor morals. 


(under all the circumstances of our inquiry a 
give. the preference ? : In Courts 

witnesses are sworn, and they speak under 
the sanction of sacred obligations, andthe 


peril of future, as well'as temporal, 


fore us, ‘are on’ 
; they are. only’ bound. by 


ment: 
their oa 
siderations of reputation and character: 


| course, ‘then, | the ‘higher the rank,’ ‘the? 


greater is the sanction vider which’ ‘their’ 
si 


other ‘considerations), ‘should 


iF 
vex, 


This) is 
About 


regard ‘to this person, ‘who was’ ac.” 
tually. the subject of enquiry, col. Gordon 


"Buf to whose evidence will ‘the 


is given. then‘(exclm! 
speaks with ‘all’ - 


: ‘ 
- 
2 A 
: 
i , 
s 
} 
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. 
‘ 
* 
ki 
t 
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ganetity, of law,. nor. restrained 


no new dishonour to her: ensworn' as she 


ou man,” “ this benevolent creature,” “ this 


_ the libels, the’ calumnies, and the trials, to 


‘I progress is uncontroulable. If we place 
profligacy in a triumphal car, the brains of | _ 


wes [trust that there are many here, who 
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‘After this general estimate of the value 
e gainst h. r, h., it 


_ thinds, to that imposed by legal forms), or 
who. is. neither bound by the 
restrained. by, an 

deference for society? To speak falsely 
" ~was, we had no..pledge whatsoever for her 
truth; unless, indeed, one might tigura- 
yay sons her as laying her band on 
that large volume of revenge and maligni- 
, her heart, and swearing by its unhallow- 
contents. For my own part, when I 
consider the merits of this ‘ amiable wo- 


_ incontrovertible witness,” of the ‘noble 
lord’s, { am: .of opinion that, but for her 
séx, she would be now- expiating her 
misconduct and prevarication by the side 


of capt. Sandon, in Newgate... 
Sir, speak strong language, and use ho 
festrained expression, in. speaking of this 

woman; not merely because she has 
herself out of the pale of the ‘respect due 
to the delicacy of her sex, but. because I 
conceive ihe applause with which. she has 
been encouraged is poison to society, and. 
warrants, nay requires, the administration of 
the. .strongest antidote. H the Duke of 
York is innocent; much as I must lament 


which he has been exposed, yet 1 do not 
- so much lament them, I would not so 
earnestly have deprecated them,, us 1 
_, do the approbation conferred on Mrs. 

_ Clarke... The former -is a - temporary 
inconvenience or injury to the individual ; 
_ the latter saps the foundations of society. 
The stream of time will wash away the 
transient staius of false accusation; truth, 
however clouded, will at last be cleared ; 
' and reparation, late perhaps, but ample, 
_ awaits the innocent; but to applaud 
depravity, is to abet it ; it is to encourage 
~ an evil, whose extent is indefinite, whose 


’ thousands, that see the procession, will be 
_ dazzled and perverted by her success, and 
crowds of imitators will aspire to share the 
- splendor of victorious vice. Much evil 
has already been done, and much more is 
_. to be expected and feared. The delusion 
has spread widely through the land: -I 
hope it has not extended itself far amongst 

_ will venture to stem the torrent of preju- 
_ dice, though it should still increase in. 
_ height and violence; and who, even at the 
~ expence. of their popularity, will dare to do 


decision, 


of the chief evidence. bh. hi 
becomes my duty to observe on the parti- 
cular heads, of 


house will see that [ do not do so unnecessa- 


; and’ I hope the 


rily.. Ihave, trust, some new, if not facts, 


at least views, to bring under its observa- 
tion, which are, in.my opinion, of the last 
importance; and which I should, hope 
would influence, in no slight degree, our 


I shall ‘not allude to the Case of Knight. 


and Brooke, not-only because it bas been - 


already sa amply and satisfactorily diseuss- 


ed, but because it is confessed, by the hon. | 


gent. who spoke last, to be fairly explain- 
ed... With such an admission from. a_per- 
son of the hon, gent.’s sentiments, it would 
be an idle waste of the public: time and 
patience to dwell upon it. Nor shall I, for 
similar reasons, go into the charge of capt. 


nor the subsequent case attempted to be 
super-induced upon it: The failure was 


so complete, that all that’is necessary to. 


say upon this subject, is to desire the house 
to observe the anxiety with. which causes 
of accusation must have been sought after; 
and the very slight, and often false, grounds, 


Maling, which bas been so fully refuted > — 


on which the gravest impatations have been — 


_ With regard, also, to the circumstances 
relating to Kennett and Elderton, I do not 


think it necessary to trouble the house, - 


They do not at all relate.to the present 


inquiry ; théy have no connexion with t 
Duke as Commander in Chief; they. 
-on the mere allegation of an exercise « 
his influence in his private character, anc 
they certainly, if this. was a tinte or. place 
‘for. the discussion, are as clearly justifiable, 
as any interferencé of any other Peer or 
Commoner in favour of his, private con- 


the so-much-talked-of Case of Dr.O‘Meara, 


The D. of Y.’s share in the Doctor's 3 


quaintance, -and the extent of his wishes in 
the Doctor's favour, have been exceedingly 


misunderstood, . or’ most grossly misrepre- 


sented. There are, on the table of the 
house, letters of O*Measa and others, that 


for the D. of Y.’s knowing. any thing 
this man; as those letters ‘are 

printed, and as the Doctor's having visited 
the Duke, and preached before the king, 


account, in the most. satisfactory manner, 


have no visible relation.to. thé matter 


Von, 


their duty by the people. 


Neither, sir, is this the time for aliudingto 
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| this debate ; I shalf'abstamm from that ex- 


planation of it, Which myself 
would clear the Duke of 
_ of blame | of this subject... From the same 
motives which induce me to decline enter- 
ing into the defence, I think it would have 
been candid in other gentlemen ‘to have 
oniitted the charge. I trust, however, that 
' those who follow me will feel the justice of 
+ throwifig this matter wholly out of Present 


- consideration. 


_ But sir, with regard to. Samuel ‘Carter, 
thik it ecessary 10 say something. 
ugh gentlemen on all'sides have admit- 
to be, as it stands, a: case of merit 
-Fatlier than of offence; yet, as it seems 
‘Universally argued upon, as if Mrs. Clarke's 
repfesentation. of Carter’s having been a 
footboy were true ; as some praise b: as been 
iven to this woman for her part in this 
affair; as I think I can show the first to be 
false, and the other totally undeserved ; as 
I think ‘this case to be one of the most sub- 
versive of Mrs, Clarke’s ‘claim to ‘credit; 
and as. I deeply feel it to be ‘one of the 
eatest cruelty to, two injured individuals ; 

Sear refrain from making some more 

detailed observations on it. 

_L own, sir, that I do entirely dif ffer from 
ho approve of Mrs. Clarke’s 
duct with regard to Carter. If there is” 
-one case that, more strongly. than -another 

on my mind conviction of her 

is this ; it combines every 


7 trait mt ought to induce us to abhor her 


Disposition, and to discredit h¢r testimoiy. 
In it she again attempted the masquerade 
" of reluctance: she would be thought the 
protectress ‘of Carter ; and she 
d ‘the hon. gent. (col. 
with a ‘breach’ in having 
oduced ‘his name. the hon. gent. 
“has broken a proinise even to Mrs. Clarke, 
“and he has done so for tlie purpose of fix- 
public ignominy on.a deserving young 

er, undoubtedly his conduct ‘is deepl 
‘eillpable; but Mrs. Clarke, whom Twill 
“not credit against the Duke of York, Twill 
credit ‘against ‘the ‘hon. ‘gent.; 
Think his defence “against ‘this ‘foil ‘chatge 


‘glands precisely ‘on the same foundation 


that h. r. against the Others; hame- 
the inconsistencies and’ this 
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able to convince us, of the 
‘extent to which she was ee 


permited to 


her influence over the Duke ‘of York? He 
it to be believed, that this was without a _ 
miotive ? Sir, I shall show by ‘and by, that. 


this assertion’ of hers is radically false and 
that, so far from ‘wishing to conceal the 
degrading circumstances, she had herself 

invented and envenomed them. — 
This amiable Mrs. Clarke did, 
notwithstaiidiog her great friendship ‘for 
Carter, confess that he was a fogtboy, for 
whom, good-naturedly, she had procured 
commission ‘froii 
procured ‘the commission? ‘did she? aiid 
for a servant who had often waited behind 
h. r. b.’s chair‘in Gloucester-place ? So she 


says; so, if we could administer an oath, I : 
aah ose she would swear. 


nst this assertion, examine the facts; 

Capt. Thonias Sutton, of: the Royal Artil- . 
let , on the 7th Dec. 1801, writes to the 
Duke, that “ the great kinduess at all 
times bestowed on him by’ li. h., em- 
bofderis hini'to Solicit'ah for Samvel - 
Carter, an orphan whose father: lost’ his 


life.in ‘the service, and whom he (Sutton) — a 
had-‘brought up and educated.” On or |. 


before the 21st March, 1804, Samuel Car- 
ter’s commission is signed and officially no- 


tified to Captain Sutton, who, on ‘the 29th 


March, gratefully acknowledges h. r.h’s 
attention to his request in Carter's favour,” 

So much for Carter’s owing liis commission | 
solely to Mrs. Clarke. Let’ us now see how 
far the evidence Warrants our ‘supposing 
him to have been'a footboy. 


cide with with ‘that even of her’ servants who 
had been ‘adduced as witnesses’ is 
The evidepce of ‘Orramin was: 


directed to this point, but it is‘ow that 
account of the greater weight.” Inchisex- 


amination oh the Second day of the inquiry, 
before Caiter’s name had been thought of, 
and before ‘he ‘could have any sitiister ob. 
ject giving his: ‘evidence, he had staté 
tke’s establishment of men-servaiits 
at, lace to consisted ‘of 
butler, one’ coachman, one footman; 
and ‘no more. Here, then, was no mietition 
of Carter, thotgh,~if he had occupied a 
‘station in the ‘house, there 
évery reason why Ortamin would ‘have, at. 
that timie, inclo d him ‘in hi ‘answer. “Mis. 


Clarke’s own’sefvatits, I'say, contradicther, 


involuntitil corroborate this witie’s. 


came indeed ‘td ‘prove that Carter | 
Was.a servant ; bat ‘all ‘the circumstances 


.t.b. Whatl she 


Now. ‘let us, 


Mrs. Clarke 
‘so; but her testimony does not com- - f° 


: 
e 
. 
| 
« 
i 
. represented ‘Carter to ‘the mem- 
|. . * bér’as a footboy? Mark, footboy, 
the grasamen of the charge. 
ee t object could ‘she have dons this, 
to convitice He om member, 


= matters); and 


gomamission. 


, contradicted, inste 
fact. 
tad, bas he upon. .bim 
Mrs. Favery herself. acq 
"hint of that, Did be, wear liver 
the. livery-servants themselyes. 
di not... But.they the man ap- 
pears (and be it, obseryeil, tat this man 
was xetaken: into Mrs. 
he sa 
arter was in the soli 8 hind 
strong; 
an 


of esa 
servic 
he receive. 


of ix 
= in 


very, 
vice, e c 
is it not, even., admitting 
» (what I do not believe) that the coachman 
aks truly, an easier 
, then seventeen yea 


ance, a giddy frolic, g 


hind the carriage This would 
conscience of the man, without de- 
grading dpe character of Mr..Carter. 
sha word, unray 
ee of Mrs. .C.’ Cs att, and show, | 
“fact, the falsehood o this 
ean Samuel Carter, says, lived 
er as footman, ucester-place, 
many mg getting the 
re-echo the sto 
will be astonished tp that. | 
to.dates (those unerring tests 
contradicts this allegation. 
it seems, went to Glouce Pings. on 
the 18th .o ie 1804, and Mr. Carter 
was ‘in the army on. the 
2st of the sam ; and.on the 20th, 
t. Sutton riend and patron) thanks 
qung gentleman, r 
received his op after haying been 
jor months her menial servant in Glouces- | i 
ly gazetted 


at ho man NOW 


of she breaks 
that fs 


e's | 
a gentlemap, she now turos rou 


say that 


states to have | 


and ox (happily) 
attempt to. do. To thro 
more weight t scale 
ties ; nay, t volrs: 
turns matter of charge 
ness. Having f 


as having raised Mr. 
he sityation of a foothoy 


serves her. present. purpose,. to degrac 
geatleman to the level.of a footboy. Sh 
had, * his own, assisted 
oney for his outfit ; wi 
entally malice d adorned 
the victim she- to sacrifice: she 
had given him money, and she fancied, in 
her mean calculation, that she bad purchas- 
ed a right over his character. - 
| too, 
wh 
ith is object of es ruinous kindness? un- 
er a burnibg sun, ina 
climate, fighting the battles of the red 
at this ae rings, from side to 
with his dishouour! Perhaps she conclud 
he was dead: the chances of sickness and 


he was absent; and, to add ghe. triy 
nce to-the account of, Duke 
York, she takes adyantage of ‘this 
and endeavours to reduce this poor yo 3 
ne | gentleman ‘to a situation, to w 
absence, nay death itself, wou be prefer- 
able, in the feelings of an hopanrahle mind, 
The peculiar circumstances of 
have warmly my feelings; - 
it is with pride and pleasure that.I con 
tulate, not My. Carter alone, nor the Dul 
York, but the army, the. house, gett 
that? i evidence has thus 
equally wiped off every stain from the nod 
racter of the vadividual, and the houour 
the service. 
I now come to the consideration of 
Case of Major Tonyn; which has been 
ready so ably disposed of, that I shall on 


consider it as commented. upen, aud ex- 


the | the sword were in her favour; al all ‘al 


ed | plained ‘by, case, which Mrs, 


ught it adyisable. 

t 
ing, who, it appears by her.cor: 

a captain Bacon, in treaty with for me 

jorities. at the same, time with 

These contemporaneous 


light on other, and 


ly 
ae 


a. 


acci- — 


Letuscon- 
actual situation of Carter, — 


he. makes. this attempt. Where now 


thiscase 


great 


~* 
an 
the carnage 
ansivered onl 
once or twice. strange sort of footma 
4 
* Ps } 
Clark 
bad heen tour days iy house. 
Sharee, then, is thus tptally repelled, _not 
not by advocatisin, . but 
i iat ‘ \ he Dold enough 


pars 
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ere, one oral, repent 
what I before alladed “to in Carter's case’;’ 
“the necessity of a stricb attention-to dates. 


beseech the house to observe this remark, 


able’ feature of Mrs. Clarke's testimony, 
that, with all her ability and ‘strength of 
_mettiory, she scareely ever could be induc- 
to'recollect’ either time or place ; that 
in’ every instance she lias evaded every 
’ thing that could bring her evidence to these 
standards of truth. She could not remem-: 
ber when she first became ‘acquainted with 


royal: highness; “she could make no | 


ss as to the'time ;” her first. intimacy 
with’a Prince of the Blood was a matter of 
-_ eo little importance to dwell on her me- 
mory. She could not recollect when, or 
how long, ‘she lived at Tavistock-place.; 
when slie removed to Park-lane, or what 
time’ she staid there ; nay, the circumstan- 
éés,of her taking possession of a magnifi- 
cetit house in Gloucester-place, with such a 

r id establishment, under the protec- 
‘Of his royal highness the Duke 'of York, 

- was an ‘wra_.of such ‘slight note in the his- 
tory of her life, that. she could not.even 
less when it had happened. The cele- 
ated. wish of the Poet of the Bathos is 
fulfilled in her faveur; and “ time and 
space are both ‘annihilated’. for ber con- 


wenience. - All those that followed her, | 


 haud “passibiis ‘equis,” 1 allow, her 


friends, companions, and servants, were all 
afflicted with the same forgetfulness ; 
could ‘remember nothing, but some naked 


circumstances against the Duke of York. 


Taylor herself, ‘that pattern witnéss, 
hias.a most ‘faithless memory for all things. 


‘but one and’ only: recollects what ‘an 
But, Sir, ‘all this oblivion, and all this ob- 


frace‘of recollection, a ray of light, now 


and then developes or illumines the dark | 
‘mazes of their falsehood. ‘Slight circum-. 
‘stances have escaped their wariness;‘and 
‘ubimportant, have Jed 
to the discovery of ‘valiable triths. The 


‘facts, seem 


‘gréater part of Mrs. Clarke’s notes to San-— 
‘don aré without date ; ‘but they, in general, . 


‘afford ‘means of discovering'the time that 
‘they were’ written; sometimes by the exter- | 


post-mark others by internal’ evi- 
detice, sueh as the mention of some'events, 
the period of which is known by reference 
to the publications of ‘the day. these, 


and from this I deduce'some, on 


| his son’s favour, the expected 
person'might be expected to forget. 


“scurity, have not been entirely successful; 


y mind at least, impressive conclusions, 
In we find particulars of her 
negociations with 'Tonyn, with Spedding,’ 
| and Bacon, and with others, which need 
not, in this place, enumerate. © : 


‘pears in written and verbal evidence, many 
montlis'before she even attempted to take | 
step in their behalf; Tonyn, about. 
March 1804; and Spedding and Bacon - 
probably about the 


ay followitig. And 


stant distress for money, yet she does not . . 
even'pretend to have effected ‘any thing in 


Mr. Bacon, ‘it seems, threw off her‘tram: 
mels early ; and she expresses some anxiety - 
at “not hearing any more of hint.” He, 
‘had prudently extricated himself from her: 
but Tonyn and Spedding were held.on 
longer; at last, however,’ three months 
delay appears to have exhausted the’ pa- _ 

tience of Tonyn, who desires to retract 
his securities, and ‘trust to his father’s ré- 
commendation in‘ the general promotion 
Which was then expectéd. Then, indeed, 


aetive then she desires her agent’ Sandon 
to say; “ That she has spoken to the Duke, _ 
and that the thing is done.” Onenow 
expects to find it completed. Ob, no! ° 
the Duke is so busy, that.though he has 
promised. it, and “ that the thing is done”. 
to use her own words, it cainot be finally 
arranged for a month; but then she con- 
fidently promises success. In the mean 
While, general ‘Tonyn, having applied ‘in 


of the-army takes place ;, col. Gordon, of 
his ‘own accord, includes Tonyi’s name 
in the ‘promotion, ‘because he had’ been 
placed on the’ list, in consequence of bi 
father’s application, ‘and of his own seii- 
ority; and early'in August, six months 

‘after the of Mrs. 
wards of fifty others ( tweni 


But What, inthe mean time, became of 


notes,’ rather’ more’ anxious for him'than 
for Tonyi; and not without good reason; = 
‘for Spedding was to give her 7002. for the Sg 
Majority, while Tonyn gave but: 5002: 
credulity is to be protracted, and various 


which this is accomplished, 


|| yet Spedding is néglected: his ‘paticnce'or . 
"most: important of these notes are ascer- 


are the arts by 


‘and. many are. the excuses which’ she di- 


ra 
. 


‘though ‘she states herself, during all that 
period, to be in the greatest and most con- —. 


their favour, to relieve these distresses, | 


she finds it ‘necessary to: begin to appear - a 


augmentation 


‘were junior to him), was gazetted major. 
‘poor Spedding? We find her, in all ’her- 


‘ 
\ 
| 
‘ 
+ 
> 
‘ 
: 
| | 
‘ 
; 
4 > 
. 


something, of a-mpre marked ‘character, 
must be done ‘to hold him: on; and: she 


that 

: bo esires Spedding “ to write to him for’ 
geems,-wished to gratify his ‘mistress: 


cial memorial, under colour of ‘which “he 
would do his disgraceful job. Well, Sped- 


'. the result of that consideration? Why,-a re- | 
 fusal of the request ; -and. nothing was ever 


_. an absurd proceeding as this? Those 
_. who entegfain such an opinion, must imagine 


Be dicate his honour; but, if he was guilty, 

‘ould he be without the feeling that always 
+ agcompanies guilt? had he lost:all wish for 
'. eoncealnient, all fear of detection? I will 


whether it is possible, that the Duke, know. 
ing his mistress’s 
‘ding, promising to ratify them, and having 


‘confusion? What ‘is the solution: of this 


‘combination of e circumstances? | 

‘Itis this; that this artful: woman and her: 

‘associates, by'a’ ‘of devices, kept her 

“‘dapes in suspense: expectation for leng 

; and took the chances“ their 

“promoted in the ‘mean ‘ 
‘by their own natural interésts Or merits.” 


was to exctise ‘and: cover his corrupt partia- 
lity; the Duke, as might be expected, takes an 
early notice ; it meets immediate consider- 


‘Sandon te’ alledge for the 

of ‘which, observe, such’ as that of 
the Duké’s stopping promotion in: the | 
48th? regiment, ‘we now ‘know to be false). 
’ But, ‘at last, he.too gets impatient: then 


she has spoken: to the Duke, ' 


‘by the 
promotion ‘of Spedding ;- but was-so cau- 
tious, that he desires him to send in an offi- 


ding does write in; and of this very memo- 
rial, he himself ‘had planned and al-. 
‘most dictated ; of this very.memorial, that 


ation. But what is that notice, and what is. 


done in consequence ! Good God ! who 
could think that the Duke was a party to | 


that his royal highness was fool enough to put 
himself in Spedding’s power, with no other 
object than to-provoke the exercise of that. 
wer, by disappointing expectations which 
‘himself raised. I am not now to defend 
the Duke’s morality, Iam not. here-to vin- 


appeal to human nature, I will appeal to 
the judgment of any observer of mankind, 


ments with Sped- 


himself pointed out the course which ‘Sped- 
‘ding was to adopt, should, without ‘motive 
‘or measure, defeat his’ and her prospects, 
‘and exasperate what would 
lle bes been at once injury insult.» ‘Ati is 


‘What then, in fact, is the'clue'to-all this | 


énd herinstatices: 


of what might turn up ia the thousands of: * 
names that’are annually gazetted; ‘some'of 
her tickets‘might be drawn) The shortest 


time that any person to’ have 
on’her books (except Knight, 


months ; aud. with all delay, and’ all 
these chances, what success ‘had ‘she to. 
shew? ‘In August 1804, the height of her 
favour and her-traffic, a gazette came out, 
containing ‘upwards of ‘200 promotions. 
and, fortunately for her, Tonyh’s name’ was 
in-it; that, tobe sure, was‘a prize of 5002. 
But, unfortunately for her parse then, and , 
for her credit now, a greater prize, vigs 
Spedding, lay undrawn at ‘the hotter of 
the wheel. What! in such augmenta- 
tion of the army, in the promotion of 200 | 


vourite, the accomplice, of the Duke ‘of 
| York, pretends even to have'made but onet 
But and that, one, whose: father, ‘an 

old general officer, had had a promise for. 
him ; one, who gave her only 500/.; when _ 
she says that many’ promised 


short, of the hundreds that applied to her; 
and of whose money she declares herself to - 
have been in such pressing want. It must 
be allowed, that it was‘a most - aay 
day's drawing, and one that ‘ought to ‘have 


such persons were to be taught), that het 
lottery was, ofall lotteries, the most'falla-. 
cious and delusive. But she “had -not yet 
done with Spedding: bis-name might come 
up next; and, accordingly, bis patiencé*is 
protracted, by various devices, to the month - 


Duke, who had promised so largely, is 

doing nothing for him, he» applies: to’ his 
Colonel to procure bim leave to‘go‘on half. 
pay, by which step Mrs.’ Clarkewould. . 
lose all chance’ of touching a of his 
| moe 
comes, be sure, the storm of 
Mrs. Ciarke’s letters ‘to Sandon’ ‘What 
can Spedding mean, by asking’ for leave ‘to 


you must think that some oNe thinks me 
used: of ‘course, till this fu 


‘Alas,’ poor. 
at last. You-will‘now indeed, be 


‘Spedding! your‘ hour 1s come 


of alleged: success “are four or five: Like’ 
itisurers in’ the lottery, ‘she ‘took ‘her ‘chaneé* 


whose 
is admittéd to be cary explained, 


officers in one day,’ Mrs. Clarke, ‘the fa> . 


7001. for the ‘same promotion; one,”in - 


taught those: who -had ‘insured with her (if ~- 


of November ; - when finding “that 


go-on half: pay? "Tis-odd behaviour; and- 


very 
explained, {'shall'think ‘of nothing else.” 


be taken 
d | "bub: ‘tot inthe way you pro- 


é 
4 
af 
+ 
| 
j 
| 
| 
* * 
‘ 
i 
| 
j 
— 
: ~ , 


4 “qgaiust Mrs: 


Yow have. eheated the Duke and) 
mistress, ... His, royal highness bad 
oned.,.on, your. 49.enable. him,.to 


and. not even: the payment of the 


will. now.avail you, But, no! this 
Dubey this unaccountable Duke, when he 


romised Spedding favour, aud expected 
is.money, he refused the ve ting that 
him.to-make ; that he 
is-enraged..at ssid. thats hie. mistress 
think of nothing” she is -re- 
venged, he freely grants him his. re- 


quest! it was. Iu spite of Mrs. Clarke's 


wage for:the loss. of her 700/., Spedding’s 
application was immediately complied with; 
and, afterall his attendance. on Mrs. 
Clarke, and all her assurances, the only fa- 
your he appears to have ever. received, is 
one that. is_ directly. contrary to her wishes 
thus of captain Spedding, 1 
ing thus 

these practices....My argument is, that Mrs. 
Clarke bad thus stated the case hergélf; 
and that, on her own shewing, there was a 


is. ahogethen moysterious.” Are we. then, 
on. groyads avowedly. inexplicable, 
few: mysterious words, that the most inge 
ous, aud not the least violent adveisary, 
red | the Duke cannot apply to any part or mo, 
ence contrary not only ig 
all probability, to the result 
so many. contenipor id. simi 
cases. That Note, sir, it been fairly 
owned, cannot he explained with any rela; 
tion to this transaction. With this admission, _ 
I must say, that it is not a lesson of the — 
logic. have learned, to apply that which ig 
inapp' llicable, and to draw conclusions from 
that wich is allowed. to be excluded from 
Our premises. therefore, sir, hesitate not 
to. say,that those who shall make this, Not 
the foundation of their vote against 


reyal highness, are hourid, (not to follow 


their own ,and suspicions, but)in 


justice, and in sound reason, to shew.up 


how it is relevant, and where it is introdu; 
cible. Those, perhaps, who follow. me, 
may attempt to do so; those who hm 
preceded me, and whose talents are. not 
likely to be exceeded by their successors, 
have. given it up as hopeless, and haye rest> 


ed their suffrages on what they think surer ~ 


qniserable and a complete disproof | found 


abn alleged:-influence;. and if, indeed, 
‘gaptain Spedding was .ignorant.of this ne- 
» ‘gotiation, it only ithe argument 
Clarke, by Proving how 


Officers, and, how probable 
is, that other. charges 
foundatious han this. 


of ron the part of the 
Why, 


"promotion opys, when 
: by the disappoint 


ations. 
Not less. confideutly than capt. Tonys 
is major Taylor mentioned in Mrs. C.’s let 
ters... With too. she was,.it seems, ip 
| treaty; and to him she bad made as 
| aud confident use of his: royal igh 
name, as in the cases of Tonyn and 
and we shall find as unwasrantably. : 
officer was to his promotion by 
lord Mathew, whose right. it was,as Colonel 
of anew lens, to whose ho- 
nourable motive in doing it no. man could 
doubt, who knew the noble lord’s character; 
respecting | and, thesefore, on the score of his actual 


jon, there was no roam for suspiciog. 


1 in the negot which preceded this 


t | Clarke’s own. pregnant instance 


her. ption, | 

not consent to let gt on 
him 


fou are.undope;. you will. not be.allo 
disappoint her, by retiring on half 
| 

had that influence she. pretended 
sitting in a Court of Justice, 
alone would] be. enough 

| failure, where there was every motive for | 

guecess; and which, therefore, coyld net 
accou ted for, but. from the nifer wa 
poi-disant 
| Clarke, the. reverse was the fact ; and it 
How does .the case. of Tonyn, differ,..in | shews how loose and yncertain her ipfor- 
. point of propf, from the hundred others, | mation was, even when she spoke most 
= which she-copfesses to have. failed? In this | fidently. 
that. a Bote is: produced, which ap | lor get in by purchase, and did 


Does also ‘tease you? And 


his Going in the Irish 1 wilt not 
dwell furtiver on this case but request the 
pense to°consider its facts; atid am con- 
_-vineed rione offers more certain disproof 
Clarke’s influence over; or even 
Knowledge of, his royal Kighness’s measures. 


With regard to French's ‘levy, shall not 


- detain the’ ‘house. The arguments of my 


right. hon. friend (Mr. Perceval), and ‘of | 


the fon. gent. opposite'(Mr. Adam), ‘have 
saved ntethe necessity of enlarging Gdn this 
topic. I have only to'recal ‘your -recol- 
 Jection: my former ‘observation, that Mis. 
Clarke asserted that she bezan the sale of 
her influence, on his royal highness’s sugges- 
tion, not till six months after her removal 
to Gloucester-place ;. and that, from all the 
dates, it'appears that’col. Pre#th ‘had been 
imtreaty with her prior to:that-time, atid 
actually paid ber for her pretended influ- 
ence before she was six weeks in her new 
yesideuce. And, with regard to the evi- 
- dence of Miss Taylor on this ‘pojnt, it ‘is, 
_ @en if true, no proof of the connivance 
of the Duke of York. The Duke tells Mrs. 
Clarke, that French teases and worries. him ; 
and asks ‘her, he behaves to lier 2” 
This, in common sense, would be 
rs. 

Clarke’s answer is clearly in. that ‘sense: 


“only middling.” ‘Well ‘then,” ‘said the | 
_ Duke, ‘let’ rench look ‘to himself, or I 
shall cut up both him and his levy.” Now | 


isnot this totally inconsistent with a corrupt 


Jing, and who 
of 


who labours fit the routine of office from tet 
every worning till six or seven in the even- 


business 
if he sometiives ‘speak to his hearest eoufi-— 
dat on the subject ‘that entirely engrosses 
him, and'his tongue utter sorte of the scat- 
tered thonghts that occupy histind. 


sation, almost every thing 
‘accuracy with which the-very words are re- 
peated:: the change of one expression 
would change the whole meaning. Is, then, 
Miss Taylor a person in whose accuracy Of 
recollection we have reason implicitly to re- 
ly?-I think not: and for this reason among 


others; that, except this single conversation, 


she recollected no‘one thitg that has ever 
happened to herself, her yor even thie © 
Duke of York ; because: we have only her 
own evidence that she ever was in company 


‘with the Duke; and that we ‘have ‘thatof 


Mrs. Clarke’s own butler and witness (Pier- 
son); that Miss Taylor was ‘often at'Glou- 
cester-place, but never admitted into his 


With ‘all thé 
his mind, may be forgiven 


Bat with regard to this celebrated 
depends onthe 


royal highness’s presence. He(the butler, 


observe) is sure'she néver dined ‘in ‘his com- 
pany: and this cotiversation is ‘represented 
as having taken ‘place after dinuer. And 
further; Miss ‘Taylorhas: been, of fate, in 


of Mrs. ‘Clarke’s bounty; and, 


above all, she owns that Mrs. Clarke came 


to her, and reminded her'6f this conversa- 


‘tion; and when Mrs. Clarke mentioned it, 


at 4 


she then only recalled it to'her recolleetion, «=, 4 
‘On such recoltections, of such a witness, of 
such’ doubtful. meaning, I cannot convict 
the Duke of York of an improbable crime; . 


_ interpretation? How could Mrs. Clarke say 
_ that French treated her but niiddlingly, in 

a pecuniary sense, who had actually given 
her 1,400/.2 And ‘why’ should she ‘wish ‘to 


injure, in the Duke's ‘opinion, those from 


whom, ws appears by ‘her letters, she was 


drawing daily supplies? And then, on what 
gtéunds could it be of service to’ber or'the 
Duke to ruin’ and exasperate French: and 
Sandon, by cutting up their levy? This, 'I 
own, I :cannot: imagine; it is inexplicable, 
it, however, an innocent intefprétation, 
Suppose the Duke to complain of French's 
aiid s, and on that ae-. 
count ‘to thredtet, what he afterwards per- 


formed, to ‘discotitinue the levy, allis ‘clear, 


intelligible: “and this opinion, 
self, is strongly fortified by 
Mrs. ‘Clarke's ‘a@inonition to Sandon, in ‘one 
Of her letters, 'to ‘be diligent withthe levy, 
_ Dike ws dissétisfied with ‘his delay.’ 
_,. "Phis explanation admits, Iam ready 'to 
Confess, that ‘the Duke’ conversed ‘with Mrs. 
Clarke ‘on public ‘subjects. “More of ‘this 


and I am’ the’ less dispused ‘to, do’so,’ be- 


cause we find the framer of this chatge,'the — 


reviver of these recollections, the ‘patroniess 
of this witness, has ‘been “Corivietéd 


‘of barefaced falsehood and ‘deep’ enmity to 


royal highness! 


js applicable here, and ‘which has not-beén 


-‘thade before,‘which seems to,mé to be of 
‘considerable weight. “At ‘the ‘very ‘time 
‘that this levy was going‘on, and this input 

‘influence exerted, Mrs. Clarke had ‘a’bro- 
‘ther in the army; person’ for whonr she 
‘was ‘of cotirse néarly ‘ifitetested, in "Whose 
‘belialf ‘she attetided the court-martial so 
-often ‘alhided ‘to, the ‘saitie ‘who, it 


‘seeins, had’ lately estorted her’ to this hotige. 


“This 'person, Tsay, ‘was’then inthe army ;- 
vand how is it to Be ‘accounted ‘for, 


the ‘want’ of “influence, "that ‘she Was 


cable to advatice step‘ “tis 
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‘for .asother,.a 
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Wasiit to be supposed, that, i 


she. was @-regiment for one, . 
a ‘levy for.a 

third, that never have. applied 
royal: hig hness.in favour of -her bro- 
ther-?..or that his. royal bighness, if he ‘had 
the habit of granting her:such fa- 
vours, would: not very naturally been 
disposed toserve the brother of his mistress? 
--But-she ‘had not only not-obtained promo- 
tion for -him, but it appeared that she could 

Motventure to-ask the most innocent favour 
_for:him ; and:that, when -he -had occasion: 
"efor only.a fortaight’s leave of absence, Mrs. 
Clarke did not dare to-apply to the Com- 
smander.in-Chief, which was the most natu- 

galway, if she.bad been-in the habit.of in-. 


as om but had recourse 


and represented the 
of his. speaking to some friend in behalf of 
.brother. She does not .even desire 
“him to apply -to. the Horse-Guards, where 
she might have -seconded_ the application, 
‘as she. pretends to have done in. other 
.eases:;,.but she entreats Sandon to speak to 
some one in ‘the Adjutant-General’ $ Office, 

for.the purpose. of procuring this favour. 

:.«! Dhis circuitous course must prove, either 
_ that shethad no influence with his royal 
highness. in. these. matters, having: been 
‘obliged. to, apply to strangers ; or that the 

Duke must be of a most extraordi 


mpaccountable temper, in. refusing to oblige 
_ his mistress.in an innocent matter, in which | 


3 he. was. so. much .concerned, , though. he | 


“listened to her infamous recommendations 
- behalf of ‘those: for. whom. ‘she, had a 
_ weaker interest... It will,:perhaps, ‘be; said, 

.  she.ouly interfered with the: Duke when 


money was to be had ; but, even, in this 
view, the promotion of capt., Thompson 
was. anost important to her. . It appeared 
they bad been accustomed to. draw 
bills on one another, 50 that, even as a pe- 
cuniary, transaction, she must have been in- 

and, to go. still |: 


further, we have only to recollect that Mrs. 
. Clarke had directed Sandon to look about, 
see where. her brother. could purchase 
company;” and, again, that she. solicits 
Sandon’s. interest for bin, in- order to assist 
his getting early,rank;, without, in ,either 
attempting to. make any. application 
bis, royal highuess, To what 
attribute her not. having 
the Duke, if not.to a knowledge 
vail. such interference; or to a 
~eonviction that her application would uot 


es, 


| bee 


pon others, and. 


out where he might purchase; though. at: 


the very time, both he and she were involy-, 
ed together, and much distressed in their. 
pecuniary circumstances. Let these 
which 


siderations -be combined with those 


have preceded them; and I think I am, — 


warranted .in saying that, after so long and: 


imposing their: 
under the pretext of using ber in. 
fluence with bis royal highness, she adopts: 
a quite different course with respect to.her = 
brother, and applies to a friend to look. 


intimate a connection, with all her art and i 


assiduity, it is only surprising that she has 
not. some surer instances of her power to. 


exhibit; and that the Duke. of. York has — 


had extreme good fortune to be able'to 
repel charges, which, from their very.es 
sence, seemed at first 


nial refutation... 

To the. case of col. Tucker, one of tI 
which incideutally started up before. us, 
feel. myself obliged, by every feeling of pe 


mind, to advert. . The name of this gallant 


officer, Mrs, Clarke had most wantonly ine: 


troduced : 


given in to her by some of her-associates; 


consequence, gotten him provided for by 


all she could say of him 
That he was one, of along list of names, 


the Commander in’ Chief.” But why did 


she recollect the nameé of col. Tucker alone, 


out of this long list? Why did she select 


him, from. so. many;' as, the object. of 


accusation? Whatpre-eminence had..he 
over others, yecommend him to her 


malice? Her. reason was natural, her mo- 


tive. obvious,/and characteristic; colonel 
Tucker was dead! (Hear! hear!) “After — 
the most meritorious and honourable ser-'-: 


vice in Spain, he was returning home; but, 


shipwrecked, and unfortunately pe 


The. waves that swallowed him had: not. 
up p his body to the funeral: honours 


in the yery, sight of his native land, was 


await him, when this woman tovk: 


‘vantage of, his fate, to tarnish his. ho 


and, degrade his memory. Bat colon 
Tucker 
exclaimed, non. omnis..moriar.”.. He 


died! but honourable. character. and frae 


might, in his last. moments, have 


terval piety survived his brother has 
hobly thrown .himself between calumay 


and the memory of the departed;.andthe 
prompted, and ,the success 


feelings that 


that bas attended,.this appeal, are equally 


worthy of the dead and .of the 


him, .to whém this: posthumous 
dedicated ; of him, whom it 
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ment of his! mistress, 


~ponitment having taken place; then, 


_ and of this house; who had received it with | 
spirited generous. eympathy 
(Hear! -bear!),. Phis was a case) too, not 
unworthy of Mrs, Clarke; it. was one that 
have selected with. pleasare ! to 
trample on the grave of a soldier, and to 
brand a gallant gentleman with dishonoor, 
.death had stifled the voice that cou 
-contradicted her! And was this tlie 
witntss, — many 
panegyries—{ ear wi veracity 
and ‘virtue, it. had been said, made the 
weaknesses of her conduct excusable; and 
whese humanity had been represented as 
and almost dignify- 
er 
proceed'io.the Case af 20k, Shaw, 
the last upon which shall have: Oceasion 
to niake any observation. 
Mrs. Claske, on. this subject, says, that 
the Duke gave cot Shaw the appointment 


Hope, in’ cotsideration .of. a promise of 
_ Shaw's to give lier 1,0002.; that Shaw broke 

this promise; and gave her but 
that; when:.she' found she was to get no 
fmore than this, she complained to the Com- 
in: Chief, who, said: that Shaw" 
_ a fellow ‘to deal with;” -and;: in 


eousequence, rice, reduced him front || 


a8 @ punishment for the breach of his 
engagement. Now, sir, this: case,- thus 
sated, has’been called, and very truly, one 
of peculiar aggravation... Every honourable | 
on the’ oppo- 
gite’side, has i 


‘his generous feelings, 
by: declaiming against his. - highness 
for first selling this office, and. afterwards 


depriving the purchaser of its advantages 


Shans that could pos- 
Sibly actuate: human conduet; the 


in the corrupt and avaricious resent- 


rather better: proof in most of. the 


 @thers: first, we have the. “‘ incontrovertible 


payment of 5004., and no: more; ‘after- 


ithe of Shaw’s. 


and unfounded: falsehood that 
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Yes, sir, repeat it, shall satisfy, tot 
the majotity, but every individual and: 


had been e 
~_—v years, during the whole of which 


Nay, she seems to bave been 


tiation, she was unable to procure it; and 
he was" obliged to have recourse for this 


| purpose to a general officer, his private 
friend. -At last, wearied with his ineffectual. 


withdrew his papers from Mrs. Clarke, and: 
ceased all intercourse with:her. After .this, 
gen. sir Harry Burrard, who, it seems, was 
much interested: for col. Shaw, by: 
solicitation procured for him: the appoiit- 
ment Of tinater at the 
when he writes to announce to 
mander in Chief Shaw's 


at the Cape 
the same situation Shaw... 

As to Shaw’s letter, which 
| produced as part 
indeed, that he wrote to’ her, 
of an injury done, and offered her monéy 
for a favour to be conferred: - But every 
one whe reads. this letter. will see, neriety 


y | first place, it does ridt admit, in the least, 


‘that he owes his place to Mrs. Clarke: im 
the next, -he: does ‘not speak like a person 


-of He ‘complains, indeed, but 


promise. 
that Mrs. Clarke has broken her promise 


to He po offence: te- 


therefore more particularly request the. mig 
confident, and. to a refutation the: 


Let us fist Ghecrve,.. that. Mrs, Claske 
with col. Shaw for nears 


nothing in hisfavour, 
degtitute 
of influence, that when Shaw wanted Jeave 
of absence, in order to prosecute the nege+ 


solicitations, his Mrs. Hevendon, — 


of her proof, it proves, 


whois suffering the punishment of his breach 


holding places abroad, are, wth 


of 


| 
place; he. states, that he (Shaw)iitoo 
happy to take: it, and.is quite satisfiedte = 4 
zo on half-payimmediately:” thatitap- 
that Shaw did not buy the place from : 
Mrs. Clarke, because-he owes. it exclasively 
to the indefatigable friendship of ‘sir: Hatry 
Burrard ;' and that — not placed 
the half-pay by ‘way’ of punishment after- _ 
4 wards, becatise, before he got the office, it ‘3 
was arrariged and agreed that he must’ go 
on half-pay... Aud) besides,.we ‘find, from 
very lew excepuons, Similar circum 
stanees; and that every other stafi-officer 
| 
s own letters, la- } 
menting this, and offering her’ more money 
‘really, in point of: ‘stréngth of proof, 
put all te others to the: blusli’; and”yet, 
sit, I pledge myself to satisfy the: house 


any such nieaning. 


‘He does not admit that te’ paid too 
says'that: paid:‘her’ too 
mach; for that she had’ nothing forit: 
No part of the letter is applicable to: the 

subject of “his: original ment; ‘and 
“does not at all, when duly considered, con- 
What) meaning 
does. it’ then convey? “Plainly this: that 
Shaw; having gotten ‘his office from sir 
Burrard, on the ner of going on half- 
(pay, ‘rad heard: of ‘Mrs. Clarke’s 
andconceived the idea of obtaining, through 


her-means, to go again on fall pay. 


_ it'seems by the letter, she persuaded him 
WAS DONE he paid herias if it was; 


but firiding, as’ he ‘was sailing, that the 

thing» was not not finally acéomplished, ‘he 
complain of the delay; 

at the same time, it appears, e ‘still had 

some reliance on her representations. This 
_ eonstruction of the letter is supported by 
- Mr. Charles ‘Shaw’s who: 


estiniony, paid 
Clarke the 2000, and indeed by all’ 
‘the other evidence: and: no ‘possible ‘con- 


struction’ can reconcile its’ with | 
the story of Mrs::Clarke. 


co Thus; sit; ‘is this Case answered by the 


Others’ (Hear? ‘hear !). “perceive, sir, I 


- though, | 


‘him to the half- 


abile'to collect.: Tt 
batiking-books,” that: the 2002.’ was issued 


id ovér'to Mrs. Clat the’ 


‘With this -payment she was dissatis- 


fied; and ‘it must, ‘therefore, have~been 


after the 9th of May, 1806, that the Duke 
promised ‘to punish Shaw, by removing 

pay. “Now, sir, observe, 
aud I beg of the house to ‘honour me with 
its attention; we have the official ‘docu: 
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ments of’ placing col. Shaw on’ the half- 
pay, dated 8th of May, 1806, the daybe- 


fore this alledged offence was, at the very 
soonest, committed (Hear ! hear !). See, - 
also, how all the other dates give this “ eo 
controvertible” -witness the lie. On the — 
29th of 1806, sir Burrard: 


“ Shaw gratefully accepts the place. lex. : 


plained; that she-was to set” out in: three. 
weeks ; ‘and also, that, if it could be’ ob- 


tained, “he “should be*put on half:pay ae 
_Thatis to say, 


soon as it could be done.” 
by accepting the ‘staff a he lost” 
his’ regimental pay; but; as soon as’ it 
| could be obtained, he should, asa ae 
the half-pay, in addition to't 

Thus, that was a favour promised, 


gratefully accepted ‘by him, ‘on 


‘amo right in’ this conjecture. Well, then, 


‘the last, the i ble proof 
-sertion, that I should prove ‘this be a 


¢ase of the most infamous and unfounded 


_ falsehood: F at first treated it as we had 
‘done other charges, in order to show, in 
the event, that our system of examination 
deduction was: right ; and to. obtain 


boro peo rhc other cases for our mode of 


‘the corroboration’ which. it 


thie, ‘from incontrovertible 
Mrs: Clarke's evi- 
ving got 2001. from Coutts’s 


~ bank "Shaws and being 
dissatistied: with this payment, she com- 
plained ‘to’ bis rdyal ‘highness of Shaw's 
‘seonduct, in'sending small a sum?! and 
_ ‘that you ‘had <a ‘bad sort’ “nan to’ deal 
with, and oughit to have been more careful; 
will immediately put bim-on halfpay.” 
Jet us’ ‘now, sir; ‘consider. the dates of 


29th of March, and co 


‘pointment, she never saw his royal 


‘mentative deduction. 


rred. officially 
on the 8th of “May; which Mrs.Clarke 


says was a subsequent punishment inflicted 


onhim for his conduct on the 9th. (Hear! 
hear!). Iam to find that the house 
think f have alr ly redeemed my pledge; 

but I have some still more conclusive facts 


| to state; and this ‘refutation, though 


unanswerable, is not the only onc. “Mrs, 


Clarke says, she, in consequence of her 


disappointment on the 9th of May, com- 
in | plained to the Duke of York';~ but the 


house, ill. as they must time think 
of her testimony, they must be - 
for her complete detee etection, wil be 


ed to: hear, that, ‘after: this: alleged 


hi 


ness! The between them: had 
taken place on or to the sth of May, 
‘Mr. Adam. says, on the 6th;-7th, or, 


at latest, the 8th, he had laid ‘the ‘result of 
thie inquiries ‘into Mrs. Clarke's conduct 
before the Duke; who then came to.8 


final - determination to part: with her for 
, all along, | ever ever 
part of the evidence, he went: down 


Accordingly, as appears in another 


Oatlands, and never saw her aj 
This was no inferential evidence; 


tr 


fetences. But I’ know, that all these infe- 
will be denidd;’ and “these ‘facts: will 
Peoverlooked; and we shall! be: told, that 
* legal quibbling can no ‘more ‘clear 
ne hie ‘charve. than jt has ne 
f 
3 
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fence 'of the: Dake ; not’ by» art; not by’) It'is to be supposed, in such’ circumstances,” 
_ management; but by demonstration. Wise- | that he will adduce.no charge that he cans! - 
“Ayo had: Mrs. Clarke ‘and «followers: net. make ‘good; -or which, at least does» 
avoided, with such studied equivocation, to | not carry: the. appearance of truth ‘along’ 
recollect. dates; those indelible ‘signs, -and.| with it. If,then, the acenser should faibia® 
monpments, that, when -all: other’| one of his:most important objects ; and 

means of. detection have failed, lead tothe | detected in an attempt to impose on us, by. 
discovery of the hidden schemes of acci-. | the most false’ and unfounded. pretences 

gation, and..concerted plans. of secret re- | are:we not, Task, warranted to-reject 

venge.. We. may judge, by. this example, the- whole? This was precisely the case with 
how the sest of her ate would have | Mrs. Clarke; she liad been found to. falsify, | 
borne these unering fests, if we had the:| most grossly,. one: of the most’ important: — 
means of. applying t ‘neni Mrs. Clarke's | charges, 
evidence was-now, indeed, :“.incontrover- important, a charge which was held-out 

incontrovertibly fale! canonly | against. his royal highness .as one.of the) 
_ account. for the production ‘of :this:charge | “ Keyan, avated nature ;” and if in this» 
by supposing that col. Shaw’s letter falling | she had failed, what credit are we to give’ 

her -hands, having date of . the 

year, and being of a nature that might be: | it-less easy to get so completel atthe tenths) - > 
variously, interpreted, she had determined.| Mrs. Clarke must have w thiscaseji 

found. on it. this. accusation, ..We.uow. | as well..as the others; and must. have, 

know that this letter was written fort- ‘known its.trath or falsehood... And 
night after the separation from the Duke. it appears that she, knowing, it to 

But this consideration is ‘superfluous, . The | be false brought it.: 

dates, the facts, form such a mass, of .con- 1 with. as. much. confidence as the 
rete We are certainly entitled to discard the » 
w ole, by evidence entirely 
independent of hers... 


tradiction to." Mrs, Clarke, that. I hardly 
_ suppose the. noble lord himself, certainly 


other person, will. venture. to assert, | 
that she is now deserving of credit. 
But fromthis I do not mean to urge only,’ 
that this particular case is disproved: 
miean to. carry it much farther; and: to. 
afgue, from: this flagrant instance of incon- 
"sistency and falsehood, that Mrs. Clarke is 
“hot to be credited,’ in any part of her-evi- 
dence, without circumstances. of the. most 
: corroborative, mature. Having. failed.in a 
case in which she. was so-contident, and so 
vehement .in a.case, too, of such impor-_ 
tance,.and) affecting so materially the cha- 
racter of the person accused; and haying 
s0.failed by the detection of, er, infamous 
 @alumay; insist upon her entire and uni- 
‘versal, discredit, © 


cases of defence, one instance of. fail-. 


ure ought: not to be ‘conclusive against. the 
Defendant. Que. yay fail,, from: want of 
Proper aitention to the matier);, from want 


are here: whiting the. Sapctions.al 


judge and aj ; and Jet us pause'to con- 
if were under trial beforethe 
upright and venerable characters that. pre~- 


| side in.the Courts.of Law, what 


their direction to the jury, even before mud 
Clarke’s detection in Shaw's .case! 
would tell. them:. That.it was. possibl 

that Mrs. Clarke had told a great-deal of 
truth; bat that it was certain she had.told 


great deal. of falsehood: that. no man» 


| could decide how, much was false, and how 


much true; and.that, 


receive. her evidence, with general. distrust.” | 
But after this case of Shaw, they would go 


farther, and say: “ Here is a witness deeply 


interested i the suecess of the prosecution, : 


and of notorious profligacy of character, 


with every motive to convict, without any 
pledge for her truth ;, chargiug many enor-. 


of, ingenuity ip, the conduct. vf, the cause; 


mous crimes, of -which she was the accom- 
from a deficiency of. the necessary evi- 


plice, on a person against whom, she feels: 
dence, which he could, not command, and_| the. deepest resentment; equally. confident . 
from such. failures, in. one. pasticular, we | in all-the.cases,, and in all equally liable to. 

should not-be.warranted.in deciding, that | su but ut last, by. accidental, lights,: 
detence of other points. was equally unex circumstances, not. only; 
weak ;..but, I contend, that, in of | discovered to have fabricated, m an equal 
accusation, the matter is, widely: different. | spirit of falsehood and, hatred, -the most. 
Here the accuser has. time ,to.,arrange and ve and pertinent of all.these aceusations, 
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Conscientious: conviction, do address this 


: - confess, that the more pleasing part of my” 


"inflicted. but any public duty-obliges me to ' 


must lament, but’ it: is. not within its pro- 


an 
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Shaken, if.notioverthrown, as her-crédit al- 
Feady was, this.last.case has divested ber of | 
on thé belief of the most 
of every presumption the. m 
: chatitable could haye enteridined in her: 
 favoar. You will.acquit‘the aceused inthe 
fleet itself: in-all’ the cases; and | 
you must send the Duke of York back into 
‘seviety, emancipated by your verdict from 
the: disgrace that was for him, and 
restored, to the: falllastre of his honour and: 


of. inocence.” 
sir, do 1 believe a judge would ad ad- 
_ dsess ‘a:jury. Thus, sir, in a most deep and | 


~ house, and entreat them honourably to 

qnit-his: royal bighness of the base. corrup- | 

tion, and the no less base connivance at cor- 
‘Tuption, which had been so injuriously char- 

ged. upon bim. For wy part,in all sinéerity, 

and in the full contemplation of my. respon- | 

sibility, I shall:not hesitate to. giye my un- 

biassed verdict of... NOT GUILTY. 

Here, sir,. must with great: reluctance 


concludes: regret that. I can no | 
the language. of defence, that I 
am ‘even. constrained to: adopt that of cen- 
sure: @ more pamful feeling cannot well be: 


undergo it ; and. thé sentiment of having 
doe ‘that daty, will alleviate. the sorrow 
that, ‘on: every account, I feel at not being 
able*to follow, to-his atmost step, the course 
right hon. fiend the ucellor of 
the ae 
connexion 
Clarke... However may: dis 
of it (and beth my public and feel. 
_ ings lead me midst’strongly to do so), it is’ 
not) my duty to censure’ it, The house 


vince to punish, such irregularities; and't- 
cannot but .regset that .somych stress has 


has tended to 


sbelieve, and: believe, that 


against 


prove |. 


net forget sixteen years of diligent, 
useful service: “T must reeall to my mind all 
in their 


flagrant zeal, this. righteous indignation,’ hag: 


of these pious-and angry. attacks). 
“Phe: point. in. which think his 
highness culpable, and that upon: 
think myself, in fairness, eompetent'to ant’ 
madvert, is the communication 
permitted Mrs, Clarke to have with bin 
relative to General Clavering. ~“That-he did 
so, is: avowed ; that he: not ‘have’ 
done so, is coticeded ; 
tent he is blameable, must be 
will allow, that pe 
occurred, ‘or perhaps 
in-one or two instances ; but it was wr 
in principle 


no practical: evil: 


tion obliges me to refuse my entire assent 16. 


net. »(Hear,- hear, from -the -o 


citcumstance prevents my giving to the 
Duke of York that trivmphaut 
I otherwise would be the tiret to propose: 


of his royal highness would have heen aun: 
clouded ‘and complete ; but though I feel. 


» thos:on this subject, yet one of by us? 


means such a tiature as to-prevent our 
tal-of corruption, end of all shedes wad 


tion whicht do not deny ? Sir, this is not” 


tion: ‘I will recollect:what the arny’ 
wank anid 1 will: observe what it is: I 


those ulations, so generous 
tive, their detail, ‘by! 
| which, at the of his oft 
| his royal highness vided. 
vancement of. 


‘and 


the address of my right hon. friend (Mr. 
Perceval), which I conceive to: be one, note 
only of acquittal, in:which coincide, but 
of: unqualified approbation, in which 4 do’. 
pposition 
“Yes, sir, 1 acknowledge this’ 


benches). 
transient between me and some’. 
of the hon. gentleman opposite ; and: I- do’ 


most sincerely regrét ‘that this unfortunate 


ion, 
| [shall probably be ‘asked, 
of censare I would in@ict forthe indisere 


cannot but ‘suspect that something ‘of this’ 
been assumed for the particular occasien;! 


and. that the offender, rather than ‘the: 


and that te 


and in essence ; and 1 therefore’ 
regret, that this (however venial) indisere-: 


Had this fact not intervened, the triumph: 


yet:the moment in which {ought toanewer 
that; “but I will say, that, before I proceed 

to-any censure of ‘his ro highness ‘fora 
venial error, I will take into-my considera»), 


por 


othe must feel that’ 


| 
| 
2 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“4 i 
but when I know-that, anhappi 
reaches are by no means unco 
so: often pass annoticed 
.- ‘when I see that they have drawn 


e when.we are about to decide on interests 
dearer than life, it becomes ‘us to see’ that 


dress should 
solution + «a is the 
best foundation for‘an Address 


merit which, diffused. ‘through the ranks of, 
thearmy, is how waiting 


quittal: with grat 


2 force, I will well cons 
what censure it. may be 
_ expedient to pass on ‘the indiscretion of: 


to the Duke-of York must 


fora of pr 
geatlemen 


. surprised to find any 
manner in which, whatever they may hevme 
should express them. 


ms but it is whether we should, im the first in- 


am decidedly for the latter; aud that, upon 
every: reason of justice and:expediency : it 
_ think, the most parliamentary course; 


the 
resolution the pre 


_least-intricate. 


ityis to pronounce sentence. us, there- 
_ fore; first decide’ whether the Duke is guil- 


_ let then up to the 


Other ‘hand, if we te have an 


mist applaud: his assiduous: 
‘of ‘the very abuses 

his charge’; and still more 


for its 
eful ‘anxiety: 
“of equal 


‘before can 


one who has such rte te our 
atitude and: 
Having 


to make some observations: 
-on that which to be more imme- 
diately the object before us; I mean the 
*: and ‘however 
to the sentiments 
éss, I own Tam 


we are eventually to 
oubt as to ‘the’ 


The question is not, in this stage, “the 
guilt or innocence of the Duke: of York, 


stance, give our opinions:on these 


— in an Address, or by voting 
inct. Resolutions. |For my own part, 


Ishould, in any case, 
an‘address ; but’ in’ this judicial matter; 


all-our steps are clear, that all our motives 


are precise,: that all our opinions are dis~ | ti 
 timet,. To resolve on the: evidence, is. to 


‘give our verdict ; to. address the king upon 


ty, and to what extent ; and, if it is meces- 


demand his dismissal. © 
Nor can see why the supporters of am: 


from precluding 


itasan ultimate course, it 
facilitates ‘and 


3 while, on ‘the: 


Address :at first,’ we decide to have’no 
‘Resolution at all, or, if at all, when it shall — 


‘should 


is @ proposition not:  that-of the pro~ 
Academy, who hada 
Ptoject ing houses b at 
the roof, and 'so descending 
the work to the very foundation.~ 
sir,an Address last: 

whieh parlmmeut can adopt, and 


discussions, we are to begin by it;;and 


then, if we choose, forsooth, we may work 


downwards, until, finally, we put the foun- 
dation of a Resolution’ under’ the edifice” 
which’ we have: erected (Hear hear‘). 
But if the absurdity of this: course’ is ‘no - 
objection with some surely the 
inconvenience of ‘it ' should ; eid that, at 
this protracted sage f the he 
confusion and length in which the debati 

an Address, before we had settled what i 
was to contain, would involve us, ought to 
deter the strongest and the boldest 

us from the undert ~Not the ~ 
stance alone of every seutence will then be 
to be examined, but every expression will 
be liable to attack, defence, and» reply 5 
and when all: these details are finished, if 
ever they should be finished, we shall have 
a new question on the whole tenour and ge- 
neral complexion’ of this eternal Address, 


Let me ask what the subject-matter of our 
ings is? It is eas to answer, 


that 


Duke of York’s Case.” And that, in t 

is simple’ enough. Bat do we not know! 
Duke of York's case consists ‘of ten’ 
or a dozen charges, some of a lighter,’ 
‘some alleged to 
be and some. admitted ‘to be 


ponent oor there’ may be ‘numerous 
gtees of censure? Do we not know, that, 
upon all those shades of guilt and censure; 
thete are as many different shades of « 


nion as there are members in this house?! 


“Thos; 


e house, am exanipie Mose 
gentlemen as aimatter of offence, by 
’ as subjects of ‘praise, and by a third: as 
having no relation at all to the ques - 
ont Are 'we'ignorant, that, in all theseva- 
| ood God, sir, where are we to end, and 
what future day is to'witness 
nation ? Bat if, we propose resolutionsof 
tinetly upon’ each, the difficulty aud-délay, 
if not éatively removed, will ‘be ‘at feast 


ed, J see the proofof assert. We are | 
/ here sitting with three Addresses before us, 


of corruption. » (Hear!) How, then, can 


that does:not allege that fact ? -1- will be- 
. lievé-the noble lord’s character and. consist- 


Guctions ;; or that-he has artfully modelled 


living to see'the conclusion of this 


has expressed his implicit. and entire. eon- 
curretice.  The™ 


duty, we shall. hear. him offer some. 


_ cannot entirely agree to: there are partsef 
others that I: entirely approve: 


that do not: and thus, wé see, that two of + 


floor: {Mr.' Bankes), has. still less to 
- and is, indeed, a. pregnant instance of the 


two Addresses almost agree; why, | then, shall | 
we. have-their movers~voting against one. 

another the Doctors disagree, who. 
shall decide ?”(A laugh.) I must say, that the 


dress, which is recommended as being so simi- 


Jar to: the fornier, isto ine inexplicable; un- 
less, indeed, that hon. gent. is. ofa disposi- 


merit, but by its obscurity; .not that his. 


i 
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In the very situation inrwhich 


in which no-one bul the respective: mover. 


noble: Lord: opposite 
(Folkestone) will vole fo for the first Address, 
though it does not him [Lord Folke-. 


sir, in-spite of the. abnutation of the the noble 
Lord. ». The-noble-Lord has declared that 
he thinks that the Duke of York.is guilty 


the. noble lord be satisfied with an Address 


ency against the shaking of his: head ; and 
again repeat it, that he: must concur in { 
Address reluctantly, and that perhaps, 
oO not overrate. his sense of ‘public 


effect that he-desires. 
~ The Address-of my right hon. friend 1 


it to me objectionable, though ‘there are 
therefore, 
sit, while I support. his Resolutions and 
of his Address (if an address. be 
finally necessary). as shall. coincide. with 
what we shall have resolved, I am; in con-— 
sistency, obliged to dissent. from those parts 


the three Addresses are already 
finite even -atnong 


Phe third, moved: by the: hon. ann. 


in- 
own 


recommend. it than -either of the former ; 
absurdity of by Address at all. 


It differs but in shades, we are told, from 
the first: why, then,was it moved ? ‘These: 


motive of the:hon. gent. in moving this Ad- |. 


tion to be; satisfied only with bis own pro-- 


his ‘proposition to’ catch a few stray votes. 
(Hear! shear’); to. cateli them, uot by its. 


repéat.it,:| 


‘cing the Duke. 


this 


very strange, indeed 


prefer, but \that, in the mist.and. darkness: 
| with: which it has overshadowed the debates, 
way-they, 

going, may follow the, hon... gent. 
‘is the name which the hon, gent, 
has given to bis measure; and its a 


‘[fear, is.address. But 1-hope the, house 
‘will refuse to.vote in the dark: ‘lint, : 


this tour d’addresse. will meet. the’ 
aud reception which itdeserves. 


Sin distike . these. two Addresses, 

cause, assuming .the . guilt of his. .Royal, 
all_ sorts and, 

grees of it. Were I, however, obliged, jo. 


Highness, they confoun 


vote for-either of them, I should certainly - 
prefer that of the hon. gent. (col, ee: 
there is a manliness in it which recommend 


it, in my opinion, to our. notice; “ We 
‘go to the King,” was 


“ 
what. we. dare. to, think, we will dare to, 


Bankes), seems 
York innocent or guilty... 


say!” But that of the other hon, gent. (Mr., 
afraid of pronoun, 


Just hints a fault, ‘and hesitates dislike. 


(Hear! hear). For my 
make any 

.wish the house-'to. meet: 
the question: boldly, and decide,. whatever. 


the result might be, 12s trutli 


the house ‘thinks his Royal: Highness. guiltyy: 
they must I do not wish them:to, 


conceal their sentiments; but, on the: come: 
trary, to:declare them. If, however: 
thin with me, that. his' ro 
3 why be afraid to do him justice? 
Why. ad address his Majesty for the purpese.of; 
‘lt would: be: 
if, after weeks:of: 


sedulous inquiry, the only determinations: 


we can come to are, doubt and uncertainty. 
with to the existence of guilt or-not,.. 
his Roya P 

The King may. dismiss him. if 
pleases; but he the, Houseof: 
‘Commons to approach the .Throne:for the: 
‘purpose: of telling bim this: truism. Has 
| the mountain 
| only to produce this ridiculous mouse 2" 

contend, therefore, that, instead of this. 
dubious. declaration and -half-measure, the; 
house should endegvour, first, to come 
'@ positive decision with respect: to the dise; 
puted points and itself with: 


been so long im dabour, 


4 
t 
i 
$ 
| 
~ 
» 
; 
‘ 
ope 
a the i 
: 
hig 
| 
4 
| 
4 | 
. 
‘ 


3 
7 


‘iven respe 


"jon is.0 com 


his road, before be chose: the sort of. car- 


orruption, what proceeding 
@fithe minor offence of. Ne 


is consumpti 
‘thorie—bleed him! He is: 
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An Address, from its very. form, 
include many. things: on whi 
differences might prevail: but Resolu 
’. by their nature, not only admitted, ‘but se- 
perspi ‘and ¢precision. If our 
“Resolutions should-convict his Royal High- 


“pess, then an Address for ‘his removal will 


pe framed without; difficulty, because. the 
offence would be on record, and the: conse- 
quent-course will bedefined as well in form 
_ “sin substance:, Should a‘m of this 

_ house find him guilty, 1 can theo ‘m0 
«pbjection to vote. for. an Address to his 


Majesty, to dismiss him from: the Public | 


-gervice; but I cannot, in‘ conscience, :vote | 

~ for this punishment till: judgment has been 
cting his criminality.. 1 cannot. 
vote for such an Address, and: at the same 


allow him-to be innocent. And if he 


_ is guilty, either of the Addresses is too fee- 
~. ple to.convey to the Throne the sense of 
‘the house. hon. mover (col. Wardle), 
if he-thought the facts of guilt established 
ggainst the Duke, bhad.-a fair ground for. 
faioving an Address. -for his,  dismissal.; 
and if guilt was recorded in a Resolution of 
‘the ‘house, 1- should not: merely vote for 
_, puch an Address, I would :go still further ; 
pat im no case whatsoever could I concur 

with the other hon. gent., whose proposi- 
ul ly erroneous, that | bon 
fit no-case,and yet is to be applied to 
-The:hon. gent. should have selected | 


tiage he would employ; and-not have act- 
as absurdly as one who, a mind 
_ 40 go to Greenwich by-water, should throw 
‘himself into a post-chaise, or should set oyt 
Dorsetshire in a wherry onthe Thames. 
laugh.) This,. really, sir,-has: been the 
honourable “gentleman's course, “He ‘had 
 @rrevocably selected his vehicle, before he 
which: way he’ was about ‘to travel. 
 :His, Address was meant to meet -not ‘only 
‘alternative, but even contradictory . cases. 
_ dfthe Duke of York ‘be guilty of the basest 
-shall we take ? 
My Address.” But if ‘he be guilty.ouly 
gligence, wirat 
then? Why, my Address.” but 
if-he.be not guilty:of either, and.be-entire- | 

dycacquitted, what: course have’ you then 7 
Why, truly, still; my Address Tt-was 

‘like: the ‘Spanish Doctor's universal remedy : 

» trheum- 
atie,or aguish,—Still bleed. him bleed 

Sir, 1 repeat it, if were. forced, by 


own sentiments,’ I would tather 
the timid and intricate fallacies of 
gent. on the floor. And if any remain who 
still are resolved. to abide ‘by this strange. 
course, would ask-them, -what«they, in 
their own consciences, would think ota 
judge, who, while: the dus were deliberae 
ting-on their verdict, should ‘be making up 
‘his mind on the sentence ; resolved to pro~ 
nounce it equally, whether ‘the verdict 
should be murder, or manslaughter, or not 


guilt 


has been made to the Country ; and 

the. hon. bast. opposite bad dwelt on this’ 
| topic with great violence, but, 1 thiok, with 
less consistency than if be had supported 
the proceeding by Resolution. 
have no objection to this Appeal LI: trust 
that I am above the of disclaiming 

to my 


all partial. motives. 1 will 
as boldly as the 
and though not. in 
numbers, trust I shall receive as pure and 
entire *a coufidence from constituents as 
jealous of their rights. . The hon, bart. has 
proposed, that no official person should vote 
(Hear! hear! from: Mr. 
). Why, six, it seems the 
of the same opinion! (Mr. 
0 envy the gent. 4 
‘heart. was-just going. to observe, that 
the hon. bart. had ere 
4 topic of argument ad captum vulgi, and 
not as a serious proposition; but, I -find, 
that he has to answer for having abused 
the. honest credulity of the hon. gent., who, 
it seems, seriously: and solemnly, and: in 
deep earnest, is i gravel of opinion, that 
every-man who holds an office, or, I sup- 
pose, ever expects to hold one, should take 
his hat and walk away from the decision of 
this I wall however,: venture to 
assure the hon. gent., that this _proposition 
of the hon. bart.’s.was purely ironical; and 
to advise him to-be in future’ a little ‘more 
suspicious of that grave waggery, which is 
| mischievously calculated for leading pure 
and. confiding simplicity into 


in this country, except the hon. gent., who 
| does seriously. think, that, on a public-ques- 

tion, public men. ought ‘not to vote ; 

those whose .talents have raised. them into * 
office, and these who look, witha laudable 
ambition, to similar stations 3 ‘that all who 


are, orever hope to be, servants of their 


Sir; can 


mistakes. There is, 


‘ 
‘ 
i 
é 
é 
7 
\ 
ay 


¢ 


guclr insinuations; arid the 


country, should, at this time; om this oven). 
ebandotr their duty, and skalk from 
the éxpression of the sentiments which the 
nation anziously expects frour them! I do 
pot mach regard, sir, the i of im- 


| proper motives attempted ‘te be thrown on 


met. The ‘on both sides | 
of this house 
will: feel, that,: if the ambition of offical | 
distinction ; if the love of honest fame, and 
merited aa the public service, | 
be once extinguished, the national spirit will 
decay, and patriotism wilt become 
by:inaction, Whenever the name 
man becomes dishonourable,. or even: sus-- 
pected, the liberties and glories ef England 
honesty will not enter a degra- 


7 


Sion, wilh the b 
pire-is sinking. 
But, sit, we 
the opinions of the admit 


that they should beable to distinguish 
pe to dispel the obscurity of 
like: Ajax, I say, 


know what our sentiments are, if we 
donot come to a positive vote on distinct 
facts? Now, if the hon. gent. should persist 
prening bis ambiguous Address, which 
gives -such: opportunities of and 
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wetintend, I i 


the fruman mind, and of human 
Let us: first-decide: ow facts, and 


same, 


ty? And, thirdly: 


these Resolutions I desire to give a distinet 


}, vote; and [think the 
‘from every gen 


him of these things ; t us dismiss him from; 
| or retain him ‘in, the Command of the Asay; 


jo: justice to ourselves, to do it in the 


| day; and:not to buddle up the question ia | 


the endiess ‘intricacies of these am 
and obscure Addresses. (Hear! hear!) 


to gratify even the 


‘however disorderly it migtit be te put see 


ox been concerned ‘in: giving money 


the 


tisfy the hon, gent, 


left whereon to build a free, impartial, and 
serious: discussion. The hon.’ gent.’ 


| | recognized by that house. ‘He 


the in 
‘siderable time been'so 


on the consequences. We may address, o 4 
not, as hereafter shall seem ‘basi 


fered, even without a criminal motive, the 
influence of this woman over his public dw 
Ought he to be deprived’ 
of the Command of the Army? In eachof 


will expeef, 
similar course, 
| Let us convict his royal hightiess, or acquit 


Bat, let as do either boldly ; andy whatevet 

the house, in justice’. 

degrada- | to the Duke, in justice to the 


Sie: Fo Burdett; in explanation, 
‘. answer to the hon. member's question, sad, 
he should always feel himself quite disposed 
of any member, 


| questions as that new ‘put to ‘Phe: 
mode of putting that questiomto him infey 

red: almost.a refusal to: reply, asifihe (Gir 
-Franeis Burdett) had actually retired with 
some of the public money in 


conceal a great public grievance, of them 
es now before 
them. : He did not, however, feel disposed 
{:reply with any acrimony to such insinwa- 
tions, but certainly, onl witha view 
he had therefore'to- 
state, that no such circumstance as his offer- ie 
tor Mires did-ever take 


Mr. Henry Mertin, “was of opinion 
ifthe. tristh’ were to ‘be sacrificed: tothe 
pleasantries and witty: sallies of the hot. 
‘member (Mr. Croker), there would be little — 


stated, iu fact, a number of abstract pos 
tions, which never had been; and:nevercould 2 


and forcibly felt the: importance 
tion in which it ary foraecom 


: | 
Firstly: ‘Isthe 
diy: Hes he 
where it is no Jonger honoured ; 
destitute. of talents,,and patient of: 
| . we'are not.” not deprecate the Appea 
~ to our constituents challenge it 
but, if it is: to be ‘made, at: least: let th 
 Coantry: know on-what grounds, we are % 
vote. f-admit that/ the eyes. of England | 
are directed to us; and, therefore, I desire 
| 
| 
| 
er ry to say, that, when we next appear 
a fore them, we shall owe ‘them le 
own convenient interpretation. “ 1 votec 
it,” says:one; “because the Duke we 
gailty;” ** andl,” «says another,: “ because 


the 


House of ‘Commons ane no 
ting upon the trial of a-person in the Duke 
of of Yor’ 3 situation. that learned ¢ 
got know: that the House of Commons 
stood in ‘an anomalous sitaation 


"cages as the present? They did not, | h 


other tribunals,“ act by any: rtictdar rules 
as to eviderice ; every man that was accused 
by them stood: before them for trial, and 
- wight if he chose come and ‘state ‘his de- 
fence. They-had.all the powers that could 
be comprised in -a -public futictionary, 
for what would be their use if 
were to feel themselves fettered in 
-eensure as Grand Jury? If they coul 
thus pass sentence of condemnation 
op persons holding high and re 
he le 
iW Upon principle they could act? 
Upon what ground could the king more 
_ properly or constitutionally dismiss such in- 
' dividuals from the public service, than up- 
_on evidence adduced before ‘the house of 
e occu re ly precedents 
to justify their present conduct. He ‘might 
refer the hon, and learned ~« to times 
soon after the Revolution, times that were 
better adapted than. for ascer- 
_ taining the just rights privileges of the 
Constitution. He alluded to the proceed- 
> ings of that house upon the Partition 
‘Preaty ; when they investigated documents 
and examined witnesses, not upon oath, anid 
what conclusion did they come to? They 
| addressed his Majesty to remove from his 
_ councils for ever lord Somers and the two 
other noble lotds mentioned in that Ad- 
dress. On what grounds did they proceed 
in voting that. Address, and did stop 
there? No ; they thought that the crimes 
the noble individuals, th 
addressed, went further coul 
punish, and they therefore an im- 
~peachment. This was not done tift after 
they had a sentence of condemma- 
tion, the most severe that they could pass; 


yet learned gent. had 


said, “ why did the house to con- 
demn without évidence ‘and’ why hot 
send the Duke of Yotk fiminediately to 
thal’? for would be''better to stab 
Royal Duke to the heart at once, than 


ndvise his Majest to the tenor 
of the Address, from his 
for ever.” Were not lord Somers, 


sible | 
jould “be glad to be 


+ | stance in advising 


others, possessed of felts as 
iis the’ Dake of York’? If 80, were they 
equally and in this in- 
to, dismiss 
him from of the the 
ih doing this, refused to e il- 
"whose case was brought 
them ? ‘The Opportunity of : bein 
eard fn his defetice was. still open ie 
Royal Highness, and uriquestionably t 
house was not to be restricted in the ¢ exer- 
cise of its powers, and the performance of. 
its duties, if his ‘Royal Highness ‘did not 
‘think proper to avail of this oppor- 
tunity. It was only a vulgar impression 
and imal education that could as- 
ate the rules Bb wir Parliament was 
to be regulated, to those of other Courts of 
Law with respect to evidence; for he knew — 
no fixed rules by which Parliament was to 
e regulated. ey had heard a great 
deal of the rights esd privileges of the Duke 
of York; but was it therefore to be ima-- 
gined that because that royal personage 
enjoyed rivileges, there were uoiie also: 
ed by the House of Commons? 
that ‘hey could not by virtue of the Coniti- 
‘tution deprive him ‘of them, if his conduct — 
should have been such as to merit so all 
an infliction? But thete was another ob- 
servation of the hon. ‘and learned Saale 
which he trusted would not soon be forgo 
ten by that house. That hon. and cat 
gent, had, on the part of his Royal High. 
ness, claimed for lim the same measure 
impartial justice which was extended by the 
laws and constitution ‘equally to the 
and the peer. That justice (Mr. M artin) 
never would | it was ppon t 
he calle n that iouse to” 
original jress, as consisten 
usage of Parliatnent, an u: 
which should ‘be equally acted. upon, . 
well towards One peer as another, 
any distinction of elevated situation or ex- 
jalted rank. He had heard some comments — 
| upon the warticular ‘of the. ac- 
cused with the Throne, but the objections 
upon that pomt bad but, littl 
strength, in his opinion, He was one, 
those old-fashioned persons who continuec 
to labour under that inveterate prejudice of 
former times ; that in the trial for alle 
misconduct, there ought to'be no distinction 
between the meanest subject in the sgt 
aid the most elevated individual, 
that arose from Bed quality and 
the imputed o: nee, le 
that it hot only right, it 
21 
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sright hon. and learned gent, opposite (the 

_ Solicitor General) object’ to the’ present 

is oceedings, upon the ground that the 

* 

‘a 

~/ 


bounden duty of the House of Commons curacy, 
ep prosecute every -inqniry of this. sort, in 
‘way they had found -their forefathers 
and that they were.not to sacrifice 
rights, from the consideration of the 
high rank and station of the illustrious vo 


a accused. It might be said and 
triumphantly 


dent of-lo 


“inflict that punishment. 


duced as witnesses. in ‘s 

_ Charges, but not to those who were called to 
‘contradict them. 
objections which, now that the Inquiry was 

- almost terminated, had such an influence on. 
‘the advocates for the Duke of York rela- 


ad, .with. the prece- 
Somers before them, why not 
ch the Duke of York? To.that he 


‘ should’ answer, that where they had a 


punishment .commensurate_to, the. offence, 
the most proper way of proceeding. was to 
Why did they in* 
peach 3 Jt was because the 


any case im 
bifence was one which they could not other- 
_ wise adequately punish. If there were no 
other mode of inflicting that 
which appeared adequate to. 


yunishment 
e offence, 
then they must at once haye recourse to 
impeachment. The crown lawyers had 
taken very extraordinary objections to the 


‘witnesses; upon principle that. the 


house was. to confine itself entirely to the 
rules “of courts of law: but it was truly 


remarkable, to find that they applied those 


objections to all those only, who were pro- 
rt of the 


When he considered the 


tive to the non-examination of the wit- 
nesses upon oath, hehad, without at all ad- 
mitting the validity ‘of their argument, sin- 


cerely to regret that the evidence was not 


received under the influence of such ay 


- obligation. If that had been the case, the 


house, he was convinced, would have heard 


__ Of none of those alleged contradictions, for 
this best reason, ‘that, under such circum- 
stances, tio. such questions. could have been 


contradictions on 


ite it ‘was attempted ‘present to lay 


such stress. The house would not then 


have heard of this ‘irrelevant Inquiry as to 
time and place, and motive, and those other 
‘Rumerous questions which were each a 
‘cause in itself, and tended to a, direct and 

- different issue, at the same time, that in no 

gilanner affected the inves 


tion in which 


was employed. Every wituess who came 


to be examined ‘in a cause, had been inter- 


Fogated previously as to the matter at issue; 


__ but the: witnesses ‘who came to. that ‘house 


’on such a question as this, did not come | all 


further recollection ‘and 
might be enabled todo. 

or instance, ‘Mrs, Clarke bad: not come 
to state how mfany times she‘had 
visited Mrs. Favery. 
hear the honourable and learned judge op- _ 
posite (Mr. Burton) state. matters which | 


thing out of his memory which: he must 
have learned and have practised in’ the. 
course of: his official duties. It ‘had. not. 
yet been, sufficiently explained by these 
learned lawyers, what was actually the im- 
probable: part of the testimony; for his 
part, he could not-help thinking there was 
nothing at all improbable in it; for when 
| he looked into the letter of the Duke of | 
York that had been produced, he discover- - 
ed fully as. much improbability in it as in. 
the whole statements of Mrs. Clarke. It > 
was.upon the ‘conviction of her testimony, 


Dowler, by which it was corroborated, that 
he should be induced to give the vote he . 
intended to give, namely for the ‘original. 


deed a waste of time, to ‘restate the. evi- , 


serve, that, as to Dowler, he’ had a ‘right to 
say he .stood. uncontradicted. As tothe: 
case of Dr. O'Meara, he coald bardly take 


was evident, that through Mrs. Clarke he! 
was. putin a situation in which he was) like- 
ly ‘to. be promoted, An endeavour. was 
-made to raise an: alarm, lest. that; house 
should submit to the influence of a popular: 
clamour. By whom: was this . alarm ‘ex- 
by those very .servants. of :the 

rown, who scarce two. years ago, not only ~ 
threatened. the Parliament, within those 
walls, with what they called an,appeal:to 
the sense of the. people ;. but: afterwards’ - 
ventured to carry that menace into effect. 
(Loud cries of hear! hear! hear!) And at - 
what. moment did they now deprecate - 
popular influence ? not until they saw: the; 
effect of the course which was adopted up-. 


against their object; a current ‘set in 


this subject, which they. professed: it their. 
strenuous desire to 
every part. of the kingdom... Althoy: 

for the deliberate and. unbiassed.” 
é judgment of that honse; he:still would on, 
occasions be, swayed by mind, and nat, 


He was‘surprised to 


shewed evidently that he had blotted every 


coupled. with that.of Miss Taylor and Mr, 


Address. ‘It would be: unnecessary,-and in- 
dence, and ‘therefore; he should only ob- 


upon. himgelf to say. what was done ;* butit'- 


‘on their own recommendation; not till they a 
s found the current of the public mind setting 5 


tion by that publicity of the proceedings om, | 
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- this oceasion ke felt himself bound to coin- 


Country ‘and his God, to give his vote ‘in | 
favour of the original Address. 
Mr. Rose said, that he would occupy the 


' ‘He had prepared: himself to speak to many 


- ithad already been treated by his right 


 and-even unpardonable, for him to’ retrace 
what they had so fully established... So un- 


_ -atlvancement of the cause to which he was” 


‘ were not correctly quoted. The bon. gent 


drawn a precedent in support of the . pre- 
‘sent proceeding. 


Jiam as the hon. gent. could possibly be’; but 


ed-wasnot found ‘in so happy and 
_ constitutional a period of our history as he 


‘house.’ The hon. gent. had said, that the’ 


without-a. trial; and: the. result’ was, ‘that. 


to precedent, and -that ‘was, that- the 


__ lieved that the hon. gent.’s recollection had 
failed him in this particular, and that: the . 


the:hon..gent. ot sta 
the whole of the case; for the house of lords. 
took up the case and remonstrated upon 


-.* Lords were ‘not removed. ‘There was ano- 
‘ther circumstance too to be considered which. 


public feelings would be distegarded. On 


cide with the opinion of ‘the people, and 
therefore was determined, in the face of his 


time of the house for'a few moments, 


points of the. evidence, and’ would have 
dtheir attention for a louger space; if 
the able and perspicuous manner in which 


hon. friends, did not render it unnecessary 


necessary did he deem: his‘ remarks to the 


favourable, that he would not ‘have tres- 
passed ‘even for the few moments he intend- 
ed; if he had not been called up by an allu- 
sion to precedents, which, in his. opinion, 


who had just sat down, undertook to defend - 
the Address, by an appeal to the time of king 
William, from which he professed to have 


. He (Mr. Rose) was as 
favourably disposed to the time of king Wil- 
if he were not mistaken, that precedent 
was drawn from the time of Charles II. to 
which he was not quite so partial. » He be- 


precedent upon. which he so much depend- 


conceived, when he produced “it to the 


house upon that occasion addressed his ma- 
jesty- to. remove the four lords from his 
councils and presence for ever; but when 
stated this, he had not stated 


the occasion ; they said’it was unjust that 
rs should be ‘condemied 


their remonstrauce was successful, and the 


detracted much from: the force of this 


whole course of the precedents, after that 
time, were all against the lion. gent.’s posi- 
tion; in the ease, of the duke of: Mari- 
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the time would never-arrive ‘when these: 


the case of lord Wharton, they were all 
against him-; this, when combined with the’ 
failure’ of the former precedent, when 
pushed to its application, defeated that part — 
of the argument which.was attempted to be. 
built upon precedent.—He had stated up- 

on tising, that he would not go into the “ 
evidence, and would observe that promise ; 
one observation, however, he would make 


before he sat down, upon the case of Dow- 


ler; he had wished that the executors of 
Mr. Pitt ‘should be applied to, as he’ 
thought that if the recommendation did not’ 
appear in some of the books in their pos- — 


session, the fact would be established that 


he was promoted ‘according to the regular 
course. He had ‘consulted with the exe- 
cutor of the late Mr. Pitt, and ascertained 
that the recommendation of that person 


‘was’ not. entered in any of his papets. : 


Had the.Duke of York recommended him, | 
the recommendation, he was sure, would 


was to be found. He begged to remind © 
the house that the situation of Paymaster 
was not one which was eagerly. sought 
after ; it required much attention, and was 
by no means so great an object as had. 


the gift into importance. Upon the whole, . 
he was of opinion that the case was not 
proved against his Royal Highness, and 
therefore would not agree either in the Ad-— 
dréss or the Amendment, 
Mr. Wortley Stewart said, that having. 
formed his opinion upon the question be- 


grounds u which it was formed, He 
thought ' that the House of Commons’ was - 
right in determining to examine ‘witnesses — 
at the bar, but after the manner in‘which 
the evidence had gone forth to the public, 
garbled and disfigured as it appeared in the 
daily prints, he dreaded, nay, he believed 
that the majority of the le of 
did think the: Duke of York guilty. “At a— 
time when the country called for extraordi- 


people jealous of their own character, and 
Jealous of the honour and character of their 
princes. He trusted, therefore that they 
would come to a decision on this subject 
and not send the person accused forth with — 
a stain on his reputation.. Tohim itap- 
peared that the Duke of York was not. . 
not guilty, but that there was strong ev 
dence that they had all been imposed.on, 
He gave credit to. the hon: gent.: who 


borough, the case of lord, Halifax, in 


brought forward the business, for the man- 


~ 


have been entered, but-no such document 


been represented by those who would swell ~ 


fore the house, he was desirous to state'the 


nary exertion, he was not sorry to see the. ae : 
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ae. jecting Mrs. Clarke's testimony, by proving, 


ine and penevernce with which hehed: 


acted... The hon, gent., and. noble lord, 
(lord, Folkestone). and an ‘hon. bart... (sir.|.q 
Francis, Burdett) agreed in thinking that. 
. the Duke of York was guilty of corruption; 


if they did think so, why not follow it up?. 

Why come. forward with sacha measure, . 
-” when one far more decisive and severe was. 
called for by the circumstance of the ease? 
-In_these. times, when the country. was. in 


h-a situation, when the people were com- 


mutted to such a struggle against contending. 


enemies; in these times, it was necessary 


- that the characters of princes should not be. 


frittered away ;, characters in. which. they 
all equally. concerned; and should. 
‘send, forth that prince to. the public, 

a. character lacerated by imputations, 
upon which they. did.not dare to give an 
pant | He was prepared to give his ver- 

dict, and to give. it,conscientiously ; he was 


ee to say, not only that the Duke of, 


tk. was not guilty, but that there were 
5 e.grounds upon the face of the evidence 
to, induce ‘him to believe that the whole was 

afoul plot. him. He wished, par-. 
- ticularly to notice. the case of ‘major Shaw, 
because he. considered. it most important, 
inasmuch ag it,furnished a ground for. ree 


that in. this instance: she had 
ecould not forbear from calli 
She stated, that, major 
to her for a Lieutenant-Colonelcy, 
her 10004. for ‘interes, but 
got.ou! and that-in conse- 
of promise; he was 
upon the ‘halfpay. Now, it was 
‘evidenice, not subject.to the sus- 
picion which Mrs. Clarke’s genéral charac- 
must have throwmoyer her's, that major. 
w. obtained the situation at the Cape of 
‘Hope, upon:the condition that he 
‘would go upon half-pay; this was expressly 
understood when he accepted the situation ; 
-. and. yet Mrs, ¢ would have them be- 
_ lieve that it. was in consequence of bis dis- 
appointing her, that his reduction from full 


spoken what 
downright 
aw applied 


_ pay was inflicted. A:letter of: Mrs. Clarke's, 
red in evidence, confirmed ‘his | cacy; 


which a 
‘and proved that she did not negociate the 
it was manifest dlso from’ an 
‘4o\dates. . With respeet to. the.case 
col. -French,-it was evident ‘that with .all 
boast of influence, many things were 


put 
less 
dangerto the Duke York. As to: the 


that he. 


zed to remark that she had given it 
| manner; she said not positiv 
his words. were; but in.a doubtfat 


the end:of four years, he was not inclined 


might bea mistake in the account, ‘there’ 
might be too much, presumption and: too 
much .reliance on memory; at all events, 
‘there were circumstances that should ins: 
‘cline every body to weigh it-maturely, and 
regard. it. suspiciously. Whatever. he was’ 
inclined to think of the Duke of York's: in: 


nection he had formed,—whatever he might 


‘face of the evidence, that the Duke of York: 
‘was guilty of corruption.. As to the Note» 
to_capt.: Sandon, t 


sessed any influence. He was not desirous: 
of. vindicating the 
proving him, upon the whole, to. be a ces. 


| dible witness; there was a circumstance’ 
which, in his mind, supported and enforced: 


his evidence in that particular, and gave: it: 
astamp of veracity that. would not easily. 
‘be. obliterated. 1t appeared in evidenes! 
quarrel. fe appealed to the unders 


that capt. Sandon would so far forget his) 


presented herself possessed of ? With 


spect. to General Clavering, he 


soon thiak that.any hon. member of that: 
house alter Mrs. Clarke, 
offer fier 1 

lant officer. The Addsess, against witch’ 
he was resolved to yote, was stated ‘by: it’s! 
advocates as origi ginating in motives:of deli-' 
he was ata loss to comprehend.. There’ 
hearts he was confident the delicacy. 
case | a measure was'as unintel 


‘and uncertain way, she said, she thought; 
they were, how does he use you, darling 
when a witness swore. to .a conversation at: _ 


lo. give credit. to that evidence. There) 


discretion, for ‘indiscretion he allowed he 
had. been guilty of, in the unfortunate con-* 


‘think of that, he could not say, from the: 


‘conduct of Sandon, ‘or: 


of the house, wheiher they thought it 


own interest as.'to break with her; ‘if he 
thought slie possessed the influence 


hon. member said, 
that it appeared chroughout the mbole that 
she: to-.an influence she never! 
Capt. Sandon had told ‘them’ . 
in evidence, that he did not:believe shepos 


‘that capt. Sandon and Mrs. Clarke had ve ae 


fora situation, as that 


but wherein the delicacy: consisted,’ 


were fathers.in that house, and:te their, ~ 
of'soch 
ligibleastobisown. __ 
uot guilty; he to. oe 

his trial ; renting dehy 

quired what could not with justice be withe =f; 
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York was guilty of corruption; an Amend-. 


side of the house. 


he: had 


| was therefore bound toacquiesce in the re- 
‘quest, and 
bythe hon. gent. He dis 


secommending itself by its greater lenity 
who would take strong views upon.that sub- 
their sentiments anaveidably. into.the mat-: 


- aprinciple of human nature, which would- 


| he hoped the house would adopt. 


- he: 


reject the Address 

e 
course which had been adopted by the other 
At first, an, Address, was 


setting forth that the Duke of 


— was suggested to that, differing from 
Address only in one word, thas 
so ar as respected the material parts. 
In the first, his royal highness.was accused 
of a knowledge of the corrupt transactions ; 
in the second, suspicion was substituted for 
nowledge; for his his part, he could:see no 
- difference between those expressions; ‘it. 
was a fine-drawn distinction, too minute for 
his glance. The Amendment, so far from 


and forbearance, was, if possible, worse | 
than the original Address; it was not 30 | 
erred so plain, so manly. A noble. lord 
and an hon. batt. had neces- 

of co to a decision with unpreju- : 
be well to-do so; but 
; he, could not» 
_ help conceiving, that. there were- 


ject; who, thinking that: government was. 
disgraced ‘by prostitution would: transfer: 


ter of that night's. debate, andithe feelmg 
that night’s decision. This he could not. 
thinking, and he was.of. opinion that: 
persons. were as: likely to coine with 
_prejuliced minds, as they who believed in’ 


“Rotieasily permit it to descend. He was.of 
‘that they were as likely ‘to act 
from prejudice, as those who had. imbibed: 
higher ideas:of the integrity of mankind at: 
_ large. It proposed; that:all who; 
held places should house 
decision;:-as if the ion of ‘a place 
could men from the: of | 
toia just-decision. "They:had sufti- 
cient evidence. before them to acquit: the: 
Duke of York; whatever might.be the-ter-. 
| mination of that business, it had done the 
House of Commons great. honour; dnd 
whatever. feelings the people might, fora: 
short while be impressed with, he was con-- 
fident that buta lt little reflexion, and a little 
‘time, would be necessary to convince them 
of the justice of that line: of eonduct: which 


Sir Francis. Burdett, in ‘explanation, | th 
said, that if his memory served him rightly, 
resent Mi. Clarke's testimony: 


but he bad said, that her testimony, corro- 
borated as it was, had nothi 
should render it incredible. He had been 
accused of saying, that any ove who voted : 
upon the other side, must be influenced 
Fontes. ‘but ‘he. had: only: said that a 
right gent. site, in, excluding all 
the evidence that made against the side he: 
espoused, appeared to him to be 
under something of that descrip tion.. 
Mr. Long said, that he wished to offer a 
few words upon. the evidence, but ‘would 
not detain the house by going at any length — 
into the detail. He wished to refer to 
some points, more particularl 
of Kennet. Ithad:been said, 
of York applied to him (Mr. Long) for-a- 
place for that gentleman. He denied that 
any such application was made from that 
quarter; in. the ‘first instance: ap 
had certainly been made to him t 
sir Horace Mann, and the Duke of York, 
he believed, seconded it.. An hon. gent. 
opposite had said, that this was the ‘s 
est proof of Mrs. ‘Clarke’s credibility, and’ 
awe — of York must: 
ve procured sir Horace Mans, - 
able member of ‘parliament, to vend his 
name to the transaction, and'beceme an ine 
strument of his corrupt designs. In this he 
| (Mr. ) could not:coneur. There was'a 
letter, applying to the Duke of York, in fa- 
vour of Mr. Kennet; and if his royal high- 
ness, not knowing the cbaracter of the man, 
should: make application te arrive at a 


knowledge of his: character, no 
could attach to him upon that gro j 
The fact was, that sir Horace Mann was 
the who applied for the situation, 
and \never did he (Mr. Long) meet ‘with a: 
more assiduous, anxious, and importumate 
applicant.” The two letters: requesting Mr. 
Kennet to retain the Collect of Sari- 
nam, were one a copy of the other, - Some 
hon, gentleman had-said, 
of Mr. Dowler was vnimpeac 

say, upon the contrary, that that gentleman 
came forward under cireumstances ‘of: 
suspicion. He said-that -he’had seen Mrs. 


Clarke’but once since his ‘return-at‘her‘own 


house,. and:once ia the House of Commons; 
that the oceasion upon which he waited - 
on her’ was, having seen her name in ’ 
apers, and ‘wishing that he 
bre ht forward upon basiness. Now, 
it in’ evidence, that/he iad 
her and ‘@ representation must” 
appearto the judgment of every manito: be” 


atthe Duke: 


. 
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mony., It.came)out: from. Mrs, Clarke’s , while» others’ were disgusted at: 


evidence, that» she passed, the ‘night with 
him. on the: 'Fhursday preceding this. very 
Sunday. when; he gave it to the house to 
understand, that he saw ‘her ‘for-the first 
time. _ There were other circumstances, 
beside this, to cast. a doubt over his testi- 
mony. He'had stated that he. disapproved 
of her conduct ‘in the:-traffic which he had 
known her its had .advised and 
remonstrated with her upon the improprie 

and the danger of it, but somsititendiag 


‘ ie that advice and that remonstrance, he had 


himself become a.party,; he had purchased | 
from her the exercise-of improper influence, 
and profited. by what he affected to des- 
pise and to discountenance. It . appeared 
from his testimony, tbat he’ had given 
her 1,000/. for the appointment, and other 


sums at other times to a: considerable a- 


when. questioned respecting 
with one, of her laughs, which some ap~ 


mount. The right hon. member asked, was 
it probable that he would pay’1,0002. and) 
other. sums:to a considerable amount, for a‘ 
situation which imposed much: trouble, 
’ which required much cleverness and activi- 
ty, and in which he was subject. to be 
reduced. to five shillings per day 2? . Was it 
‘Hot more probable that he would give the 
lady some money, and. that that struck bim 
as the best way to induce her to accept it? 
He (Mr. L.) felt us much as any man the 
duty of explaining all. he knew, and- he 
hoped the house would. give bim credit, 
when he assured them he had: done it 
conscientiously.. When an hon. member 
_ io that house had mentioned the. same of 
sir Brook ‘Watson, and stated his acquaint- 
ance with the father of Mr. Dowler, Mrs. 
Clarke, conscious that such a.connexion 
Might weaken the ce of her in- 
fluence over his royal highness, or at least 
ing it .was 


afford grounds for supposing 
_ not exercised or required in this instance, 


told the house, at a. subsequent éxamina- 
tion, that‘ she: mentioned Mr. Dowler's 


with sir Brook Watson to the 


, who replied, “that will do ;: his 
recommendation.will be of use.” Here was: 
an instance of the ingenuity of the woman, | 


and of her falsehood... He had only one 


word. more to add upon the subject, and 
that respected the appointment of Samuel 
Carter.. An hon. bart.. had stated the ap- 
pointment to be more honoprable to Mrs. 
Clarke than to the Duke of. York. He 
could not agree to it ;. for in. one ef her an- 
swers, upon. a subsequent. examination, 
ing Carter, she said, 


them, “0! he is now upon the ‘staff; 


plainly indicating, by her manner, that that’ 


was janother impropriety added to the: 


former impropriety of his original appoint: 
ment. On that account the hon. member: — 


was not inclined to give her all the credit’ 


for her conduct which some had attributed: 
to it. The manner bespoke a feeling which 
he was not prepared to respect. Some 


tending to sow dissensions in the army, and* 
amounted to a flagrant abuse of the liberty’ 


| observations had gone forth upon that'case,. 


of ‘the press. He would decline anyvex=' 


amiuation of the evidence respecting Samuel 


ed by the friends of the hon. gent; who! _ 


brought’ forward the charges. 
plauded the honourable manner in which a’ 


gentleman on the -opposites bench (Mri: 


He 


Whitbread) had spoken on that subject,» 


He trusted his. manly sentiments would- 


counteract the mischief that was likely to’ — 


arise from. bringing forward a ‘subject 
culated to sow dissension in the -a 
weaken the tie between the officer an 


was perfectly unimpeachable ; some gentle-: 
men,: however, upon the opposite side,’ 

peared to cast reflections upon it, : but! 
they did not apply. He (Mr. Long) had: 


frequent intercourse with him in his official’. 
capacity ; he could say, if ever there: 


tol 
the! 
soldier. As tothe testimony ofcol. Gordon,’ 


_he bad but one: word to say ‘upon it; "it. 


‘was.a man who dedicated bis life to the ser=; 


vice of the public and the duties of his office, : 
that man was col. Gordon. The. first:Ad='' 
dress he thought object 


ionable, because:it) 
went to pronounce judgment withoutde-| 


‘fining the crime ; the other he thought 


jectionable, because it charged the Duke of... 
ork with suspicion, and drew a distinction; - 


incomprehensible to him. he did 


pect, ought he not to have inquired into: — 
suspected? A many 
might refuse to look into the state of his: — 


the corruption he. so 


affaits, if they were desperate, but wouldit,: 
therefore, be said, that that man was not in: 


not of ion he accused the Duke of: 


debt? hon. gent. had said, that it-wasi 


York, but of admitting an influence inju-:- 


rious te the public service ;, if that was; 
‘deed, all, they should take the good as: 
well as the bad, into account, and they» — 


would find. the good to preponderatesi 


val of the Duke If it did, ite 
‘ought to say so ; it t 


"Did the nation, he asked, intend the-remo- 


not to effect the 
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if they supposed even the case of the mean- 
~ est individual, either with respect to life or 
property, and that evidence was’ to be sent 
- out to the public, as upon this occasion, ac- 
- , companied with all the documents that in- 
genuity or malice could furnish, he asked, 
vidual? Gentlem opposite si 
eight any, trig can make much 
out of the’ evidence; but the feeling of ‘the 
country is against him, and: that is to 
‘say that, in saying so,’ they wou 
-Fepeating he had-heard a 
thousand times:in the street. A noble lord 
_ hadexpressed a wish, that they might be 


‘swayed by no private affection, but act like 


honourable men; -he hoped so: too, he- 
joined in that wish most ardently. He 

. knew ‘that- princes often ‘gave’ themselves 
greater latitude in their conduct than other 
-. men; but at the same time he knew there 
many circumstances attached to the 
_ condition of princes, which afforded a 
palliation inapplicable to the : errors of 
_ other men. When he considered that they 
_. were debarred from an extensive commerce 
with mankind, :when ‘he -considered. that 

. they were prohibited from an ititercourse 
with life. in its most general: and. useful 

sense, and were by -that means’ excluded 
from: the: practical that result from 
Intercourse ‘and obsetvation ; ‘he saw an ex- 
‘tenuation in their favour, which did not ap- 
_ ply to the faults of other men, whese fate 
_ was more obscure, but whose fortune was 
sig more favourable. ‘The hon. mem- 
concluded * with observing, that he 
- could not accede to the Address, nor to the 
_ Amendment to it by his hon. 
friend ; but the latter he particularly ob- 
jected to, as not consistent with the cha- 
_ ,acter and dignity of the house, which 
Ought to have the energy and decision to 

_ pronounce “ guilty,” or “ not guilty,” upon 


Mr, Coke (of Norfolk) said, that though 
_ the original Address might. not be carried, 
yet in conscience lie would say from the 


evidence, that there was corruption in the 


_ extreme, personally attached to the Duke 
‘ef York. Circunsantial evidence he built 

_ Upon, and this he felt to be so much strong- 
than positive, evidence, at: least) it had 
carried more men to the gallows. Had. 
any doubt remained on his. mipd in the 
. Matter, the speech of his bon. friend (Mr.. 


Whitbread) would have removed it,all. He | 


was determined to oppose corruption, what- 


hey might 
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ever form it might jt assume’; andits defence: 


he would leave to those who were likely to _ 
‘thrive by it. Ifthe country was to be saved, . 
it could only be saved’ b posing such 
corruption. When he looked to the'situa- — 
‘tion of the hon. gentiémen on the other 
side of the house, he would no longer pay _ 
any attention to what they said on this ‘sub- 
ject (Loud cries of order! order '!): The 
hon. gent. concladed by returning his thanks 
to the hon. mover (col. Wardle). < 
Mr. Windham —TI have abstained hither- 
to from delivering my sentiments to 
house, because I felt that it was desirable 
for me to collect, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, the opinions of as many différent 
members as possible: upon this 1m pt, 
delicate, and dificult. question; 
ventured to: offer any view: of my own 
upon it. 1f lam now anxious to state my 
opinion upon the subject, it is because of 
the crisis ‘of the proceeding at which the 
house has arrived; because of the mode of. 
proceeding which ‘is next. proposed to ‘be. 
adopted ; and because véry erroneous opi- 
pions have been formed upon that mode of 


proceeding. But, before’ I enter into this 
consideration, it will first:be necessary'to . 
consider what is ‘the actual’ state’ of ‘the: 


uestion. Statements have been made to 


this house, rather than charges, which im-- st 


pute misconduct to the ‘Commander in 
Chief. An inquiry at the bar of the house 
has been the consequence, and. four modes — 
of proceeding have subsequently been re- 
‘commended. An Address’ to his. majesty 
has been originally proposed, ‘suggesting 
what measure should be: adopted ; then. 
came the Resolution of the right hon.‘the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, acquitting | 
‘his royal highness’ altogether; the third 
course is that proposed by the right hon. 
gent. upon the floor (Mr. Batharst) ; and: 
the last is the Address of the hon. gent, 

' (Mr. Bankes,) containing’ an opinion re- 
specting the conduct of the Commander in. 
Chief, and differing upon the whole from: 
the original Address. With any one 
these modes of proceeding U shall be able, — 
if! necessary, to: concur, however I may. 
have a preference of one over the other. — 
I speak, of course, of theforms of proceed- 
ing, not of: the opinions, by which they: 
-may be acconipanied or’ intended to be; 
followed, with all of which it will not.be: 
possible ‘to concur,. because many of them; 
are in contradiction with:each other, 
There is, however,''a igher and more’ 


general question of proc 
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im. those very 
acquitted lim, in deciding upon the general 


into aceount, the presumptions established. 
‘charges, on which I havesq 


question, of Whether or,no ‘the Dukeof 
York should be advised to withdraw (or. — 
the king be advised to remove him,) from _ 
the. situation of Commander in Chief? 


n | When 1 shell:have pronounced a verdict of 


acquittal ‘on all and eve 
charges, I shall have sai 
would be iaconsistent with the opinion, that 


one of these -. 
nothing, that 


respect to those very charges, no longer to 


in | down, and doing away whatever there was 


, 48 it is. conformable to general and 
established practice: With respect to prac- 
- tice, it is obvious, that it is not in this way 


_ question 


the good faith of the country, 
bsisting treaties, whether it is 


Th 


su 
prove ive to its object, &e. 
et the house does not come to a se- 

ision upon these points, and then 
separate decisions, derive its 


FE 
i 


its commercial interests, 


Clarke's evidently stands forethost. She is 
the life and soul of the whole. Her test! 


of seeming paradox in it, but I shall for. — 
bear from troubling the house for that. 
putpose, as I collect. from -the 


severally have come to upon them, forming —_ 
my opimion upon the whole: The miami 
question is, What shall the house do if 
consequence of. the body of ‘evidencé 
now brought before it?) What steps  shiafl 
it take? What resolutions shall it come to? 
every view, and for every ptirpose, it 
is necessary to consider ‘the ‘nature afd 


of | value of the eyidence, the general heady 


uader which it falls, and the main facts 


:| which it establishes, After the ‘minute ex- 


amination which it has undergo#ie, 1 
minute detail, it wilt be sufficient for 
to state such remarks as seem to nie dt 
all material in the character and result of 
e leading patts of it. Among these, Mrs: 


| be far from feeling it necessary to go thto 


if it:is to be réceived implicitly, 
at dace conclusive. “We ce 
t there may be to vender any 
Her general 


\ 


the Duke ought, notwithstanding, and with . 

remain io bis situation ‘at the head of the 
army. There would be no difficulty in es. _ 

| tablishing the truth of the position here laid 


sitnation in the caube 
4d tainly such as to expose ‘her ‘to great sti a 


' “tg: these just enumerated, which: it: will be , shall not feel myself precluded from taking’  & 
aecessary previously to discuss, and which 
be an intention of calling upon the hou: 
» fo-mesolve the great-subject’ before them 
jparate decisions should be and then 
‘upon the decisions so taken, and as. a con 
expressing the opinion 
house as to ought further to be done. | 
.. However: plausible this may sound, and 
powever true it may be, thatsuch is the 
_eourse, which each individual will pureuve 
 ji-foriming his opinion, I am clear that,-as:a 
‘eg mode of judging to be adopted by: this 
- house, or by any other tribunal consisting 
numerous members, it is as little true 
that the ‘house determines. the numerous | of the hon. gentlemen, that the contrary is 
; complicated questions that are continually | not maintained, and that-there is no inten. =f 
: cothing before it. For the. purpose here | tion of forcing upon the house a course of 
oe considered, it is of no consequence, whether | proceeding such as I had apprehended. =. 
the question is of a judicial nature or‘of| I shall consider. myself, therefore, as at. 
2 any other: ‘The laws of reasoning and the | liberty to treat the whole question from [- 
alee by which one truth is deduced from | the beginning, as one, and not.as restricted 
another, are the same in all subjects. A | to the necessity of breaking a 
and war may involve in | according to’a prescribed form, deciding 
4 great variety of subordinate questions, | these parts as separate questions, and then; 
from the result of those separate questions, 
et h and the conclusions which- the house shall - 
likely 
ion upon the whole. it 
to the general conclusion, |. 
man to adjust in his own 
to be attached to each 
e considerations. In fact, | | 
ee now proposed, we no soone 
Be principle, than we feel our. 
&c,, we must say, guilty 
participation.in the case of San- 
and:so on in 
ion of partie 
therefore, 
should it be 
ould I cone; 
a ing the D q 


too hard upon the: frailties of the sex,) that 


tice.-It may:be said, indeed, of the whole 


open to. 


and what,ground of assurance is there that: | 
these motives will have been: resisted ? She 
ig the first place,'a woman without, that: 
virtue which is the great pride and ornament 
‘the sex,.and is, in the universal. estima-; 
of the great, foundation‘ and. 
ge of all others. However it happens,, 
ed whatever way, is to be.explained, it: 
_ must be confessed, (without wishing to bear. 


away.w it a great, portion of a 
other. virtues: , But, Clarke isa 
womao, who is not cnly unchaste but, is: 
publicly koown.to be. that is-to say, 
who i is not only without virtue but without 
who. has Jong incurred 
come to. the opprobrium of the 
~ world; and has, therefore .set herself free | 


from another. security for right; conduct; | 


and one which is hardly less strong. than. vir- 
tue itself.. It is impossible to hayeseen her 


the effect of her | 


trade has been in hardening her against 


on most. of he tis 


procurin 
‘gubject 


) reckon, we. have heard.a great deal 

m those, who. should ‘be pomnet | 
to understand it, but who certainly seem, 
_ on this occasion, only to have given a new, 
proof, that gentlemen of the legal. profes. 
sion do not form always the best concep- 
tions. of the of their own, prac- 


doctrine. of evidence, whether as: we hear 
it treated living practitioners, or as 
it is delivered and. learned tracts 
of the: most approved authority, that, it: is, 
‘what certain of disorder have been 


which they are to be admitted into causes, 
and of the way in which: their evidence is 


| fat as:it is supported: byother proofsy:stf 
express er inaccurately, 
no: one should, 
‘mere testimony accomplice, .unswp=\ 
or-by: ‘other: 
‘admit-' 


position: 
ted; butif it is aneant-that every part of: 
the evidence. of an accomplice require 
‘to be'so supported, the result must be, that? 
the evidence ef an accomplice was of 20; 
effect at all, supposing that by support was’ 
‘theant complete support, :that: isto: sa 
be sufficient of 
self. For..if by support vhere : is: ameant 
only evidence, doubtfal, 

uate then this 

force and value of an accomplice’s evidences 
is no more than what at seem to be ex 


| believed only so far as he. is. supported: by. 


pe directly apon the party, 
either give- some degree of 


accomplice er‘ you give Hone, Af noneiit 


f passion 

manner, by saying that) it was evidence: oP 
an inferior kind, which had its weight,’ 
was: not fit: a 

Whatever its: value: it be 
something, otherwise:there would 
sense or meaning: in adhiitting’ 
cause. If.a. witness can add to the/eredit 
effect of some credit, more or:less,:thatyis 
fe arising te parlicular situd- | due to his own. . A,..witness, from whom 
tion in which she stands-with respect to the | you believe, nothing but what. you.cam 
transactions under discussion. She appears | prove by other means, (or, who, according te E 
in the character of an accomplice. If 
flagrant in are person to whom they 
: imputed, she cannot be blameless or g Ne: 
led on 2 svatematic traft I do not kuow;: therefore, whatican:be 
made of a distinction which a learned judge; - 
(Mr. Burton) was endeavouring.to aeliupp 
of the testimony of accomplices being good 
with respect to collateral or incidental cir- 
cumstances, but not-so with respecttothése 
him, though possibly ‘not: the..same: ou 
he. points an,which he may have sojspeaky 
ill vary by other rules.than' the 
a. plication of the. point in question -to- the 
: ondemnation or acquiltal.of the 
; An accomplice, with.respect to the mete 
h his testimony:will;have,ia 
lief, isin thestate ofanyethen; = 


sientioned by 
friend » 


cmuch “for: the, theory." to» the | 
Laimafraid, it is sometimes carried | 
astauch beyond the limits:to which theory 
would. confine it, as there is at< other. times 
and 
Samuel R ise | 
ofthis: There: can dou 
that, ifthe facts tated. form. thé: 
of the: icase; the, prigoner was:convicted | 
upon ithe. evidence man;who 
confessing himself.a: full |: 
extent, iu the guilt the cout 
and ot tendered better by the reflection, 
that the man who could have been:so con- 
‘Yibted}! was certainly not a Commander im 
Chief nor Governor General of 
return to the ‘case in question.” Mrw| 
is undoubtedly an acéomplice,; and 
thatyras ‘well: @s on various other ac- 
€ounts, is'to*be heard with great distrust. 


d ‘and we’ are to -‘con- 
‘be to | 
or yaway @ gr part 
sumptions . “her fiom the | 
causes above stated: Though *it may ‘be | 
much: to. ‘say,’ (and far mote than we | 
ae to say by any evidence: be- 

yet: we know, 

‘own knowledge, ‘that she has been 80 it 
given proofs ‘of a great of 
deration and forbearance. These’ are ‘vir- 
do be women whose 
lives 'and-conduct haye not bee niore ‘te- 
than Mrs. Clarke's, and which ‘she 
ayed in several instances in a very 
‘manner, ‘She would clearly have 
at circumstances connected 
With col. Ton 's business, if hed ‘not 
been absolutely' forced to ‘them by 


Was a: ‘woman wholl 
Her etedit; which 
the cireumstances 


\ 


pre- a difference occurred between 


p- the 
ily | she'was 


Facy.tobe'the sanie; is to thes i a considerable degre sét'up 
temptations to falsehood,’ and: the p by the manner in which We séen 
which he may be posse "actin ‘those’ circumstances. eviden 
guard hith against. ‘| cantiot be treated ‘as a womali; is Bi 


away by a spirit’ of resentme:it, which ka 


so borne Se restrained 
by considerations, “stich’ as: We" 
sumé to be stronger those whitheven 
ina mind principled ‘as herd, 
prevent'the production ‘Of evidence, 
| dot ta be trae.’ 
duchy to" be tive: bane of 
account presunsptions® for aii 
agaist her c which may’ . 
rived from a of" 
aad conduct, remains to bé consides 
how thesé atid considerationg apo 
petr'to lidve operated in point of fact, a 
what is the general eolour'and charactéFof 
her testiniony ;' such as we Have “heard it 
delivered, did as we have it ‘now before ‘tit, 
- Various attempts have been matle to’e 
‘hér itt her answers, and to find out pi os 
her testintony in which shé may app 
or my part, 1 must corifesd, 
| lect, did 
to be successful: ‘On’ those 


- 


Kinight, it appeared to the, at Mr. 
quite as likely to be’ riidtake "ad's 


nothing: 

Ove of those whiich’-so” tach’ stress 

| had: been taid, ais if it difficiiit tobe 

dhderstood why she ‘shiouwld é ait 
‘to metitibiy ‘oF the matter’ to 

the Duke of York. Mis: 'Clatke had @e- 

nied Wer'having’ exptesséd such 


Kingniess; answermg 


itself sand’ committing’ théreby, if her de- 
nial was false, ihost 
from'trath for ‘nothing could ‘have 

more safe to het; ‘to to the full 
extent all tliat Mr. Knight ascribed’to 
namely, that'shie had given a’ ‘caution to hith 
t ‘what he had’ heatd,.to ‘the 
Duke of York:—For what'is: this ‘notion — 
that such a ‘caution could only be inetessit- 
ion ‘that shé c 


from the Duke that, 
the corrtipt' pa Bat such 


concealed from 


position: is‘ not "td decount 


rather to the inference 
which ‘she saw was intended ‘than to the fact 


ir, 
\ ght 
by genieral Claverings whiely completily 
Grove her to the walt, and left-her ‘no c 
and the confession, (which she could hare 
Beexpected to make; at’ the “moment 
4 when her evidence was correctly true i F 
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treating .with, | nos 
come round to ‘his royal -highuess's. ears 5 
hecause,. though he were these 
things ever so.much, there was 
sufficient, why. he should not. chuse to. be 


yeryppangry at the report 
whisk sbould sem to fix upon him that 
knowledge... 


of eonversa- 


Many. of 
no, in representi y more 
than in, another, or on. 
Eon was to the testimony. 


might be expected 
_ person, who spoke withaut design or. pre- 
meditation on transactions some. time past, 


yon, take money. these 


ory unimportant were many 


of or inconsistencies, 
were, supposed to have been. dis 


r, evidence, 
upon points 


covered, it They. were, 
covered. in, 


points which 


re .was. just as much probably of bet of her 
tight as, they, In. general, must 
ly ays y were. of that. sort, which. in- 
from, the. authority. of 
evidence, only gave to it, in my eye 
greater ter of genuineness anc 


the inaccuracies in been. fewer, 
ere was just about as much incorrectness 


in the answers of a 


and which many af them, had.not been at the 
time the subject of attention. It 
impossible, indeed, to be. struck by 
the general, air ‘of frankness .and facility 
with,which, her evidence.was. characterized 


throughout... There was nothing of stiffness 
preparation. ; 


There. was no time 
taken to.Jook for au answer. ar to: 


ive to 
Many. other shape, t that. which it frst 
She wrote a ranuing 


She. poured .,forth,” great 
critic.says-of,one of negli- 
gent. neight, aad 


careless of the stamp.” 
oWith.this, of the general 
bs racter: of, Mrs,; nce, on what 


Fejectithe truth of it? And, admitting. the 
_ teuth.of it, how can I resist the conclusion, 


that the Duke of York-is guilty:to the full 


which the: degcri 


» above: will, 


© not let any one else know ti 


CXC 
has told with perfect truth all bet! transacs 


but the. 
the actual: truth, is not the same 
extent 2;‘The answer is, that I.do admit:the | 

a call the parts .to 


pin those parts 
by of ‘York: mast- 


Mrs. Clarke's evidence must be divided)in- 


totwo great heads, very unequal in bulk; 


not that which was 

| In all that part of the 
being uine-tenths or ninety-nine 
hundredths of the whole, which related ‘to 
the existence of .a. corrupt. traffic’ for the 
disposal of commissions, and to the transac 


which he had given of it; andwas,he be- : 
told nothing as to the object prose: 
cution, viz, ‘the. guilt-of the Duke of York; 


Hit 


same constraints, nor.can be jedgedof 
any of the same criteria. 
balf a dozen sentences, in which she speaks 


Pea 


tions with Knight, with Donovan, with San- 
don, with Clavering, nay,’ many .with the 
Duke of York himself, at which isto give 
effect tothe whole; which: sto 
make any part bear upon ‘its. object, is’a 
declaration that she in private: converse 


tions, (conversations so private, that. 


was, or, it may be, could have: been‘ ~ 
first | sent;) had made known all that she had 
been doing, to the Duke of York. ‘With. 
out this, all the story comes to: nothing: 


and what connection: is there between the 


truth of the story, and the truth of the:de+ 
claration of her having told-that storyto 


a particular person? Mrs.-Clark am 
among the first:to admit), delivers ae ‘evie 


| dence throughout with the confidence’ and 


facility of a person who was speaking-trath: 
ption thence arising, 


parts of ‘her evidence... ‘Where it relates'té 
matters falling within the cognizance = 


‘ 
af 
[ may, know that Hil 
SEIvICes ous which took place in consequence, Mrs. 
without the possibility of delection or con- 
ss futation, or indeed, even of contradiction; 
é 
| 


whatever 'she’ 


“material;: she. may ‘speak with: 


‘only because she knows, that whether. 


or falsely, she-is safe from: 
one: can ever convict her’ as: to 
truth ‘or falsehood of declarations, said 
to thave passed: only. between “her and ithe 
 Duke-of York. Here:she is’ ‘covered with 
a:istield impenetrable darkness: 
convietion 
In all the other parts 
of her evidence,’ she: might .safely: tell: the 
truth, becanse the truth was‘abundantly sof- 
ficient-for all purposes, if-it.could be shown 
only:that theiDuke was acquainted with it. 
be forgot, ihaf. the proof 
fthis pointy namely, the. 
which the Duke:bad of the criminal pa 
of: these: transactions, rests. entirely 
Mes.:Clarke; with no other ‘support 
whatoshevean derive fron: Miss: Taylor! 
farifronr approving attempts: that 
have. been:made -to discredit and disparage 
Miss Faylor,‘or: from thinking that they 
haye been ail successful... Indeed, ‘their 
success would :have been, a. great mea-° 
sure; theingustification. If Miss: Taylor's 
ohiaracter:was really bad, so as to: render 
her undeservin of: credit, ‘the. interests: of 
justice required that it should. be shown to 
beso; ‘however: the. means employed ‘for 
that purpose might che attended with con- | 
prejadicial to: her. 
Bat the attempts were neither successful, 
nordid: they seem, many of them, to have 
heen fairly: to their objéct. What 


erédit being destroyed as a witness, because 
she, had. not he-virtue: (if virtue even it 
would:have been, in all the circumstances of 


the-case)1o break off all communication with 


Mes. Clarke, her-relation and penefactress, 
found she had formed: an 
oper iconnéctiow with the Duke of 
This might have:been right Iwill 
it. was not: it was astricter 
we, were accustomed to: exact. 
from whom: it miglit: more 
lodkedfor.. Would: we take:this 
mei in our. band, app] apply. ‘to. the tri 
‘of:all that might be found. higher life ?: 


factiis, that: if Miss ‘Taylor's testi- | 
sible at the moment, but: so’ 


aoa. it must: be on the 
gaound of circumstances in. the. testitnony 
‘Meal; and not. of the:person' who: gave ‘it: 


‘The,case-here very, reverse of ‘the-| 


former... Mrs: Clarke.is a: badi witness giv 
wea .good téstimony. Miss. Taylorvis.ia 
witness. giving a testimony 


¢ 


cited; and whether in t 
conversation, ‘not. ‘very recent; and 


Lat Mi Tey 
evidence: be examined -in this view: ‘The 

most'u 
«How 
Many -have thought that 


part of it is the expression, 
he behave. to you, 


might be explained to mean, what was‘his 


conduct towards‘ you, in respect to 


genera 
being importunate and troublesome? But 


I confess.that it was difficult not. to wnders 


stand the word behave” in 


stricted and technical sense, well understo 


among persons in the class of life in which i 


Miss: 
answer to say, that Miss Taylor, or those 
whose expressions she was repeating, might 
not be Persons ver nice and critical in the ase 
of their terms. 
correct in the use of such terms ast 
employ ‘at ‘all, than’ those whose 


lary is small, and who use it without 


tion premeditation, merely to express 


ideas of ‘daily occurrence, in ‘convetsation 


with persons.as little studious of lan 

as themselves. There is nothing $0 true as 
habit. While there is no ambition in the 
speakers” to ‘speak 


same words are used’ to dénote the sanié 


ideas, and contract by degree of prée-_ 


cision, which ‘ean never be them’ by 
thought and study.’ ‘T would pit :the 


illiterate: person in this country, against the 4 
f Dub 


most learned professor o in or Edin- 


burgh, in the use of the words shall and-will ; 


and if I had heard in any part‘of the ew- 
pressions, now so familiar, 

= person having done this or that ‘ be- 

idea could. we. of ‘Taylor's going: 

to'the éoach,’ should have been sure that. 

they. were either not truly’ repeated, or 


dence, 'those ex 
‘down’ stairs, before getting 


were ‘not the expressions of a’ native 


are no persons more 


yond themselves, the 


‘aylor might be placed; and itisno 


of this part-of the island. cannot satisfy 


myself at ail, therefore, that if this expres- 
sion of “low did he behave?” was truly 
cited, ‘it did was meaut 
to: besimputed to. it. - 
doubt, whether ‘the ex 


nothing at the time, as:far as appeared, to 
impress that particular part immediately 


niay. have’: been» introduced, 


But may: easily 
recollection of a 


ing itself after | a few: 

| maintain its: rainst any ‘subses 
quent effort ‘of recollection: to set: it 

cannot . lay’ a 
to 


~ 
. 
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Paylor should have recollected so accurate- 
Jy:the particulars of this conversation, ‘and 
have forgot'so mueh of what bad passed 

gt/later periods. «Of: irregularities of this 
sort; no-one! can’ fail‘to find exaniples ‘in 
himself every day. The real circunistaiice 
of-surprize and suspicion is, that Miss 'Tay- 


Jor ’should have so ‘little’ recollection. of 


had sbeen ‘said to‘ her subsequently in 
~gespect to this“ very’ conversation. She 
comes here with her story evidently ready 
cut aod dry. » ‘It-was not a point that had 

arisen unexpectedly in ‘the course of exami- 
~ gation, and:on which she had related what 
her recollection ‘furnished .at ‘the moment, 


as was often the casewith Mrs. Clarke 


but she is brought:to: tell this very thing, 


which must therefore have‘ been the subject 


~~ of previous conversation, and'then seems to 
- recollect nothing of ‘what had! at any ti 
. passed upon it. It is impossible not te re- 
testimouy so circumstanced, con-* 
_ sidering what it»is~in the cause, from what 
quarter it comes; and in what manner ‘it: is 
produced, with some degree of suspicion ; 
suspect here is to! suspect the whole 
foundation: of the: question.’ The persons 
_ Who look at this cause‘ loosely and careless- 
ly, in; the way in which it. is looked at by 
parts out of.a hundred of what are 
. ‘the public, nevet perceive upon what 
 wslender foundation the whole rests, 
what slender ‘pivots itis made to ‘turn ; they 
 see.wvast deal of charge, a vast deal of 
picion;: a great mass’ of abusive practices;‘a 
. great variety of-facts, much the greater part 
of them »proved:; ‘and they conclude from | 
_ hence, that‘a great portion of the charge is 
proved. But when the matter comes to be 
-examiued as those. ought to examine it who 
“are to sit in jadgment upon it, it is found 
thatthe only two points in which this bulky 
_ and imposing mass is made to touch the D. of 
¥., are in. the:evidence: of Miss Taylor and 
Mrs, Clarke; Mrs. Clarke-speaking to com- 
munications to the Duke with 
Mouperson present, and ‘Miss Taylor coming 
in-support: of ‘her: friend, in‘‘a ‘solitary. 
instance, aud: where the ‘whole force of her 
i upon her: correctnéss: in 
ofa -particular expression.’ The 
ge in the \Note.to. general Clavering, 
Lothink, proves. nothing: but’ that which 
has been proved over and over, and need not 
be disputed; namely, thatMrs, C. made ap- 
aod that» theDake did -not ‘always 
Prevent: her, as indeed it would be difficult 


time | 


L. DEBATES, Dike of York! 
What is wanted is a direct’ 
adequate presumption, that the 


e accepted her recommendations, know- 
ing them to have been’ obtained corruptly; 


and evidence’ to this effect we have none, 
‘except in the declarations-of Mrs. Clarke, 


and the story, which he had been 


just exe 
amining, of Miss Taylor. ‘part 


This was “all: that we-had opon thet 


head in the shape of testimony. There 


was, it was urged, the general 
tion, arising from the rate at 


which he allowed 
one was inade- 


expence, he must have been satisfied, it 
is said, ‘that she had indirect means’ of 
profit; and these could be no other than _ 
bribes received for the exertion of her in- 
fluence. It may be true, that the Duke-of 
York ought to have made this calculation ; 
but nothing appeare,to me more natural and 
likely than that in point of fact he did not. 
Persons bred to small fortunes:and to eco- 
noemical habits; ‘may find a difficulty of 
believing ‘how any one could much mistake 
in the ion between his income and 
expenditure : yet, surely, examples of such 
mistakes are not wanting, nor fail to oceur 
daily, even in the lower walks of life; and 


mucli more may they be expected in persons - 
placed from their infancy above the want of — 


money, and whose minds have been directed 
to any thing rather than to the management 


of their own affairs. There is no limit to 


the ‘errors which such persons may com- — 
mit, when endeavouring to form such esti-— 


‘mates; and who knows that the Dake of 
York ever thought upon the subject? He | 


had not only his habits of idleness, but his 


habits of diligence, to contend with; and.if 


any one would form to himself an idea of 


id tp. Her great dinners were ail 
plication jto: the Duke :for -dbjects: of | ‘gad 
reasoning, thetefere, ‘that would fix 


had ‘to go through every day is 
and which the Duke of York did go through, 
he would ‘neither wonder.at, nor be mach 
disposed to blame, any instance of ignorance 
or. inattention that might occur: in the 
management of his private affairs. Much 


of Mrs: Clarke’s*expences too, it must’ be 


remembered, never came within the’ cog- 


nizance of: ber’ protector, and ‘many of 


them possibly were never intended to do 


necessarily 


given when he was not ‘present. «> 


upon the Duke of York: the gross charge 


~ 


the 

at which - 
‘Duke of York saw his mistress’ live, com- : 
pared with the me 
Knowing that 
quate to the other, the allowance to ‘the 
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them, ‘Upon this evid ence, however, we 
to be allowed of. for that purpose, | clusione 
ever, shade. of ; suspicion. gentlemen | “The nther heads.of the cause 
thinking more of it, than I do, may. eon-| comparatively with 
of the | think,. in. 
Naitude, that ; though: they. have.:assumed 
-eonsidered ..as | great consequence ip the eyes of some — 
Closing, respecting that part. of, the charge | gentlemen, , I. cannot. bying 
on. which the illustrious personage in. ques: | dwell upon them. amoch Jength.: ; 
tion, and.all those interested in his reputa-| moral .part of the question, as, 
tion, must feel beyond comparison the most | called, is. one,’ shat. gentlemen 
jealous; I mean,that gross and foul part | think,’, ought itself, to: call’ for the 
which would impute to the royal Duke the animadyersion of the, house... [certainly . 
idea. of participation or even connivance. | do. not ‘mean. to, set! justification of 
‘The whole of this, with the aid of such..a | that part of the.ro ul personage’s conduct; 
surmise as that which I have.recently ad- | but, not, feeling this is matler.on 
verted to, rests on the sole assertion of | which the house, is called upon to animad, 
oe Clarke, backed: by:Miss Taylor... All the up a justification of it, by endeavouring to 
_ abundant proof contained in the other parts | dissuade the house from taking apy :cogni- 
ofthe: evidence, the-direct, the: circum- | zance of it... Something must, afterall, be 
stancial, the proof by inference, the proof yielded. to the general babits.and manverg, 
assertion; tel nothing as to the point | ofthe world ; and something: also tothe 
really in question, namely, the. situation of persons placed: in: the sank of 
of these things (meaning alwa life of the royal. Duke; who being deprived 
| of, them,). by Duke of Not originally in maztiage, of. much of that free 
ith all; you mever chaiee:which Sede, hapey. of per, 
beyond. the evidence: of and | sons.in humbler stations, ought not, 
‘Miss Taylor; moreover,.con- | haps, to. be ‘called upon. for an equally 
tributes nothing but a single and doubtful | rigorous of the duties attacked a ° 
"sentence, Yee, with three fourths of those | thet phate. must be something, 
whom we hear talk upon the subject, the moreover, of general harmony and uni 
case .is t ht to, he proved with a force mityin-the conduet both of individuals 


a 

4 


of evidence that nothing can resist..\There | of collective bodies, if they would wish 
never was such a strange nd blundering | either to gain credit for their motives, orto 
misconception ;- unless, indeed, it shall be | give authority to their example;. or.notto 
said, that such’ate always the misconcep- | tisk the exciting feelings of ridicule, where 
tions. on subjects of legal. proof, by those 
wh not take } deference and sespect. am .afraid,::that 


the present state of manners in this conntry 
will not admit welliof a solema resolution . 

of the House of Commons, to censure:the 
Commander:in Chief for keeping a jim | 
of the Duke it... No- | tress. Jf this were:true.in general,there ig 
hady ever doubts of the existence of the | nothing.to render the: present: instance 


= 
Has 
+444 


"that we' shave without end:; even | by preventing the evil: ‘example. 
it- were to .ask for any other | coming public, do .away,:it-mugt be:con> 
than that of Mrs, hereelé. bere her | sousidersble poction of the 
evidence »is ‘conclusive; .it isthe very beat | chief. It 
that can be had.in any case. But her Duke, in his wits te hi miatteae, 
testimony, which is the best for.that-gur- | him:to 

amely, to prove her.owo practices, | do. aaaemaenami: 4 
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tions/,inasmuch,as he must be.presumed to | other puspose,, which is. alk however that 
_ have known, that she, could,,not otherwise | we have to. do with, of proving by:herfpee 
hay pane on witha grente 1 he. oF Ori 
| 


to’ imprope 


servant, atid that servatit always: 
‘Ifa Chief is to have 


@imistress, one hard! knows how he should 


té his ‘mi uct, ‘so as'to‘tender it 
fious to the public morals: ‘Those 
, whe ufge' this topic, hardly'seett 


‘consider it as ground of charge which 
right to take | Cla 


the louse have done 
ally, ‘though’ willing now 
treab'it de charge, By the 
Bulk Of ‘the’ house’ it'seems otily to be con- 
idéretl as a ‘subject of attitnadversion, in as 
fais it has practically led ‘to eo 
to the public con- 
efices aré Of tWo sorts; first, the injury’ 
to’ the’service by the adoption of re- 
doiimendations likely, in many instances, to 
nts. ‘Secondly, 
thé scandal the and the 
cou the ‘subpicion that itments 
of these the Duke of York stands, iti # ¢ 
meabure, acquitted by the’ very ‘evi 
brought forward’ to condenin hin; ‘because 
Mis: "Olarke hetself' states’ throughout, that 
the recommendations which ‘she delivered 


in could “only to” succeed’ of ‘the 
sipposition that there was, "in the’ things | s 
_ themselves, ‘nothing’ itt “nor do T 
koow; that in ‘the case p there is 
‘in’ which ‘this coiidition does not ' 
to'tiave been observed, ‘ofié,. 
‘Twill speak to presently.) 


_ fed,’ even” when guarded ‘by the 


to’ justify that~ sort ‘of influence, 
ich seems here to have been it- 


| to have“ béent “aninexed’ ‘to: it}! 


no or obj 
was 
to have’ selected: 
= dtuse ‘either in the army or in the 
lé sérvice of thé state, yen 
thote ‘extensive ‘cofisequéhices, but which 
t more 1m 6 
got at} of; neg in giving 
f6'favour what “ought to only to 
But ‘he wished he could think that. 
Was ‘confined ‘to in chief's 
Other “ibfluences’ would’ ot succeed, by 
Which, “in thé allotment of promotions and 
referinents, merit would be quite as ‘mach 
"Would the fefluence: of mem 


recommend fo whom bed 


There was ‘no | possi 


PARE. Maton 14, Dike of York. 
‘the | bers of this house for’ instance be solé 


guided by the’ consideration ‘of merit’? 
Would the recommendations of fashionable 
ladi€s in the society of this'towti;"be always. 


directed to puter objects, or 


to the very same, as wed Foy which Mr. 


OF 


her recommendation, absolutely!out of rule, 
and which could be described as’ being im- 
in’ themselves, he knew, as he had 
but of ‘one or two. “French's Levy, 
whieh occurred to him at the moment, as. 
additional to the one to which he had be- 
fore alluded, was a very bad case; and such . 
as might well be | to have ofigi- 
nated in influence like that of Mrs. Clatke’s.’ 
He’ had been’ long 
merits, and had contributed possibly in 
no small to its downfall, by papers “ 
respecting it which he (or an bin friend 
of ‘his), had moved for in’ this house. 
Nor could he profess that he was ‘satis-- 
fied with any of the explanations that had’ 
been offered ; though, here again, he should 
say, that those explanations were not so in- 
cient, nor the vices of the measure ‘so 
evident from the beginning, as to make the’ 
adoption of it impossible except for some. 
unworthy and sinister pu The other 
case was of a different description, ofa de- 
scription indeed, peculiar to itself, and upon 
which, ‘thetefore, he should say a few - 
words. Tt was the case so muc ‘insisted 
upon of Samuel Carter: ‘There was no 
case in which the Duke of York lay so 
mach at the metcy of his accusers, but 
upon which he might so much have hoped 
fot however he certainly 
Tt was a case for which 
no “defence, but for which, 
every generous afid liberal mind, he sh 
have thought, there would have been a 
ible excuse. ‘Was there a bad motive 
to be found in it from to end? 
Mrs. Clarke had here none of those 
terested motives, which were apparent and 
were avowed if other instances, She had 
no money to make ; no favourite to serves 
no one whom she "could wish to benefit 
but from tiotives that did her credit, and. 
which belong to that part of character. 
which is often fotind not to be lost. when- 
other virtues areno more. Had the Duke of 
York any bad motive? ‘A ‘compliance hoa 


nal, ‘Where those wishes are 3t 


acquainted with 


¥ 
| 
= 
supposed 
because Tere onen a wie 
may say, between what 
improper, al 
\ 
5 
~ 
‘ 


‘But the thing itself,it would be said, was, 


wrong.. an indignity and insult to the. 
put among its of apersontaken | u 
condition of a. servant, and. that. 
too, a servant in the of your mistress: 
a.sentiment, which would probably. in con-: 
-versation be expressed>in r and more 
forcible ternis. The observation would. be. 
more- just, if it could be added with. truth, 
that such a pri had ever for a moment 
been avowed: but what is done -clandes-. 
_tinely, and with a purpose of being for ever. 
concealed, though it may be an injury, . 
can hardly, even in, propriety of. language,, 
be called an insult, As for the injury,: it. 
must here, as in. ‘every other instance, 


pone by the peculiar circumstances of 


case; and who shall say, that there are |. 


Bot daily admitted into the army, and una>: 
voidably admitted, persons more discordant 
t.happen,) the person ere in question 
He is stated to have been well brought up, . 
to have been well disposed: He. was, Pe: 
bably, though illegitimate, the son 
cer, and of ao r.who. had claims. 
upon the service, and who, though too 
poor to educate. this young man as his‘own. 
son, had not so entirely neglected him, as 
have qualified him fa sonpeport for 
fortune might do for him. While those, 
who wish to depress. him: to the utmost,, 


with a view of giving to the charge every. 


that can be most invidious, are 
studiously characterizing him as a foot-, 
boy, they are.not: aware, that what they, 
_ mean as the greatest aggravation of 
-act, is in fact, a mitigation of it, To have 
heen a foot-boy is much. less than: to have 


will not. 
equally. ‘contaminated by the 
manners and ‘habits of that condition of 
life, Every. one has done ‘and suffered 

their youth without degradation, what’ 
would be. disgraceful ‘and intolerable. at: a. 
“more advanced “The, slains_con- 


disappear befote 


the bo 
mark mark wears out of bis 


‘ment of this young 


jealous oft 


‘not 


of, brought f forw 
o;| fore, if this: assertion, of Mrs, Clarke is 
Mere. pretence. and 


‘faith. 
s | for the.interests of the cause? What is the 
necessity, compared, 

justly be alleged in the case of Miss i 


youth may he porged off and | 


act. perfectly innocent. as. to.its conse-; 


uences, neither injuring any interest nor 


shocking any feeling,..which: persons 
he honour of the, 

have entertained... On the point... 

touched - upon, of the, manner. in» whieh 


casion with. their 


be | Miss Taylor.. said, that, 


be Mi snany of ~ made 


these attempts? Becanse he thought. that, 


while painful, and injurious to. her, they \ - 
the cause. But what 


were 


pursued towards Mr., Samuel Carter? 
Was it Jess cruel and cutting to his feelings, 
an officer bearing his majesty’s commission, 
to have these circumstances of his ea 

brought ta light, for which certainly | 
e to his profession, one, possi 

thus branded, who. may find it impossible 
to remain in,it?, Here is a pretty good at- 
tack upon. his feelings and upon his interests. 
intothe bargain. And whereisthenecessityfor © 


the,| it? Mrs. stated, that,s 


stipu d, as far as she 
that Samuel Cartes’s Case should, not be. 


imace, . has not 
with much gratitude towards his wilness, 
il | himself upon. the, score of 
‘But what was the necessity « 


with that, 
‘Was not it charge enough against the 
of Yor, if it could be. 

he “had connived at of his 


tro for the. purpose 
mistress’s pocket, but mu 
take in, merely ad invi iam, and to.e 
‘against, him the clamours of the army;, 
those who had the honour of 
at heart, that, without any, such , hase = 


8 


- The hon, mover, 


3 


this fact-‘had been. brought. . 


|.and.ipformant, even if he should be “pat 


pnecessary.and cruel manner inwhich'the 
‘ uct of many gentlemen. upon: this..oc- 
Vie circumstances OF De 20G Ale: 
ly, which she had been naturally studious, 
| | peen a lLanuce 
the. the is not a little ; 
‘one can bea foot-boy for ery long. . 
‘will’ not be. equally ‘known be 
10, is not of less. consequenc 
will be .temembered, He 
| Mot be equally liable to be recognized, 
a.” _ his companions, walking into the parlou 
2 and drawing rooms of those houses, whe oe 
+ ne‘has formerly waited in the lobby. B 


dpon a person, 


* 
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he had bestowed: a commission 
person, whose’ condition of life, if 
-* Known, would make the appointment ‘high- 
“Wy offensive? But the importance of ‘Miss: 
‘Paylor’s ‘credit and ‘evidence ‘to ‘the cause, 
was'of anotherguise kind: She was’ the 
. sole witness that came in aid of Mrs. Clarke, 
- jn that part of ‘ther t , which ‘went 


fix upon the ‘Duke of: York:a privity to 


her cdrrapt dealings ; aad Mrs. Clarke, as 
u before, was . the: person 

‘the whole of the cause in that 
It was of vital:consequence 
therefore, that Miss Taylor's credit should be 
_ gifted to the:bottom ; ‘and those gentlemen: 


fair excuse to’make, who: in: pursuit 
, of that object, might have pushed'their in- 


quiries a few degrees beyond what was abso- 
_ Jutelynecessary.’ Yet we have alb heard, how 
hetic the lamentations were, whicli were 
over the: sufferings of Miss 
Paylor, and how fierce the indignation'was 
against those who were in any degreé the: 
most -stoical a prevailed to- 
_ wantonly’ inflicted on “Mr. Carter, who: 
seemed ‘to be of no’ more account with: 
the hon. gentlemen, :than ‘a ‘mere stock 
or stone, forming’ a very fit w -to be 
hurled at the head ‘of the at of me 
.but having no’ capaci “feeling or o 
being hart He. ‘should ‘have liked 
a little more impartiality in the feelings: as 
well as in the argiments of the honourable 


gentlemen alluded to.—It: did’ not appear, 


though: the fact might: be otherwise, that 
influence of Mrs. Clarke, however im- 
properly admitted or by: whatever ‘causes 


put in motion, had produced any worse ap- 


led to any more: 

able arrangements, than might have been: 
likely to happeo had she been wholly out 
_ the question. Except in the two cases 

_ referred to, viz. those of Carter and French's 

Tevy; there was nothing that seemed even 

_ to call for explanation. - Still it would have 

been a great evil and scandal; if the: Com- 

-- Mander in Chief's mistress was to be the 
channel of application and favour, in what- 


€ver manner she’ might have used her iu- 


fluence.. That she se — be allowed 
to-open her lips: upon such subjects, that no 
or of her’s should 
Obtain through her means:what he might 

have ‘obtained at the recommendation: of 
any: one else, is: a degree: of strictness 


unsparingly and | 


| because it is ismpossible to be hoped for; 
words that no person having patronage to 
because “long that’ evil should 
exist, the existence of ‘influence to.such 


‘hardly fail to make part of it. ‘That an opi« 


greater extent being 


persuasion, was to:him no’ convincing proof 
that the thing was true: because there -was: 
no folly so great, into which the love of 'gain’ 
and the greediness of pursuit did:not betray: 
even what are called sober people; as we saw. 


bles; which are continually occurring sand: 
because there is no opinion more prevalent, 
among certain classes of people, (judging, it 
be. presumed, from their:own feelings: 
practices), than that there was: not 
thing of 
— f this we had had the most striking: 
proofs i 


n factsthathad come out in the: cours: 
of this very inquiry, but without making part 


that wretched creature Beasley, who thought. 
that ‘he had nothing to do, but. go with: 
his: money. in his -hand, and. purchase: a_ 
piece of church preferment from the Duke 


‘these -things 
the most distant resemblance to them, by 


racter of the Duke of Portland, but hav- 


man, and filling any office of credit-in the 
‘state, he: may believe that the prevalence 
of the opinion is'an additional pti 

of the: reality: of the:thi 
it tells only in the way: in which-he had 


and foolish ideas are which are entertained 


idle to say, that: experience would:soon: 
teach thems; that they would soon learn: 
by the event, whether the: methods. 
not. In the: first»; the were 
how numerous had been the instances at all. 
times and on;all subjects, practical as well: 
as philosophical, where maoyhad gone on’ 


whieh: it--would: be: needless. to require, 


To exaet it would only:betovsay in other 


} am extent as was* here*supposed, could 


not likely to part with their money lightly, - 
did advance considerable’ suins 


daily in lotteries, and inthe numerous bub- 


sort which was Ser: 


of the cause itself... What could be'more. 
striking in this view; than the conduct of 


of Portland. «If any one -beliéves that’ 
are.done, or any thing having: 


persons, I won't say of the rank ‘and cha- - 
‘ing any claim 'to:the character of a gentle- 


; but otherwise, 
cited it ; namely, to show what 


upon this subject, even by persons from _ 
whom better: might be expected. It was: 


which they etiployed were successful or. 
not necessarily the same ; but if they were, _ 


| 

y Mrs» Clarke, and that many: persons, 

: 

upon a supposed experience, an ma - 


. 


had no existence. Half the 
ofthe world were of no ath 


actually had,be had no doubt, some influ- 
ence, yet might very ‘by a dextrous 
‘management of her. 
cious choice of her instances, 


connexion between the effect pro: 
d and the means’ ‘employed, which yet 
at delusions 

r charaetert 
cause. These people gave money. to pro- | 
cure > and: premotinn was often 

red ; ‘but i in many: instances (as we: 
d seen), because the: applications were of 


’ @sart, which would have succeeded equally 
_inany other hands. Still the man-who had 


given the money would, for that very reason, 


~‘and:that he sight not stand as a dupe in | 


bis own opivian, be willing, and even de- {| 
sirous, to believe, that it was his money 


that had done the business. But the most | 
. candlusive proof of the facility with which | 
men delude themselves upon these subjects | ind 
was, the fact which we had in the ve: 
> before-us, namely, that people w 


cause: 
‘on in 
their applicationsand in their offers of money 
to Mrs. C., after her connection with the D. 
of Y. had ceased, and when her’ influence 
of. nee-was at an end. The fact 
that the 


‘sa- 


_ their money but upon: good grounds; 
we see ‘that, somehow or another, men 
not wan 


ting, whether sagacious or | 


not he left-to others to determine, who eon- | 
- tinued to place their hopes in, and to advance 
‘their money to Mrs. Clarke, when her means 


of serving them had become entirely nate 


We:would no longer, therefore, 1 ay any 


siréss on the argument, that the 


_ must have existed, for that otherwise, men 
would not have goue on. 
money in purchasing ‘it... T 


out their 
probability 


who had not some one about him who was 


—Of this 
very well be the influence + to be 
exercised. hy Mrs, Clarke, who: she 


her 


dating skilfully 


ekpectants, te what she. could: draw from 


her friend: of the. state-of the. fact; 


by a judi- | dread 


ten times as much as she had, and toveffeet 


that, with the possession of some. real-influ» 
euce, which so many 


at all. 
~The acts heres 88) they.’ 

York’s knowledge of what was passing, con- 

nect themselves naturally with another tox 

‘pic nearly akin to it, which he had forgot 


had ‘heen much agitated under the name-of 
eonnivance. Many gentlemen had tho 


connivance and criminal connivance, . He 


— connivance altogether. He doubted 
successfully made. If the etymology of the 


connivance by the very force of the term 
| was com to ivclude in it the 
idea of criminality. In that view to attempt 
to separate connivance from ecrimitial con- 


nivahce was'to attempt'td separate a thing 
from itself. Butifinothing more was meant, 


than that men tumed their eyes unwillingly 


unwelcome truths, there was nothing more 


men | easily-waderstoed or more familiar tu every 


pons observation and practice; not in: cases 
anly where no criminality existed, but 
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ply direetly to the question of ‘the Dakeot : 


to introdoce in itsproper place, andwhickh 


that a distinction could be taken, between 


for one was not at all interested in such = 
because he was .prepa 


whether the distinction could be 


_word was ta be our guide, it was as difficult 
th split a woink, as to split'a hair: andifwe 
were to follow the ordinary acceptation of — 
the distinction became impossible, for 


te fects, the existénee of which wonld give 
them: pain, that they were slow to admit 


where from the nature of, the thing none 


could be ‘suspected. 


conduct in those near and dear to them? 

not because they 

condact, uot beeause they were desirous af 

its eontinuance, but on the contrary, because 

t of the Was 

cat thet could befall them. Would 


any one 
ness of belief, this uawillingness to be com 


were: parties to. these acts which they depre- 
ipa 4 Were people criminal parties to the 


because they.dread to take opinions, for feat 


Vey 


| maladies that 
existence, because they shun inquiry into 
her. | them, because they long disguise themite 
themselves and conceal them from others, 


What cases 
any | sisting to the moment the belief of mis- 
wished well to that mis. 


of such persons that this slows 


vinced of the misconduct of their wives or - ne 
sons, was criminal connivance, and that they 


2 | | 

and: the inference thence 
the former mistress would hardly re- 
tain much influence, were neither of them, 
ene should think, so difficult, the one to 

aseertained by inquiry, ‘and the other | 

| 
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them of copnivance, it was 
to» be to. which. mumberéd were 
falling to whomy,: 
else might be imputed to them, it would 
never certainly be imputed, that they were 
- friends to the evils, which they thus avoid- 
ed to acknowledge A: blindueds of this 
desctiption is very likely to have existed in 


.theinstange in question, and mity aceodnt: 


for niuch of that “with which gentlemen 
 geem to have been $6 much em 

between the rains of imputing to 
the person t so shocking as a 
such abjuses, and the 
difficulty of believing’ that mo suspicion of | 
their existence ever entered his mind. A’ 
suspicion might very possibly have entered: | 


it, and bave sudoku away, as such sispicions 


aften do, without leaving any trace behind, 


‘ orhave been dismissed, as men do subjects } 


that they-ave afraid to contemplate. We 


whatever | 


_ might surely allow to the Duke of York’ 


gs much: incredulity aboat Mrs. Clarke's 


infidelities in respect to bribes as aboat her 

infidelities of another sort If he could 

be so blind as not to suspect her with Dow- 

ler, where suspicion might bee to be 

pretty much awake, we sarely have no right 
to presume that he must haye been so vigi- 

lant and elear-sighted with’ respect to her 

Ano ion of aco 

just occurred to him, wih 

Important, nor oce 

he did not the 


_ to discredit Mrs. Clapke’s testimony through 


the medium of instances in which she had 
_ evidently not spoken the truth, sufficient 
stress had) not been laid upow the cireum- 
stance of her evidence not being upon eath : 
nor, except by histearned friend, (Sir Samuel 


Romilly) had the effect of that circumstanee | ted, 


being properly argued. It was not suffici- 
in which she departed from truth, (as where 
she denied having seen Dowler, &¢.) wére 
given not upon oath, ‘so likewise were all the 
_ Othér ; that the proportion of the credit due 
to her in the different parts of lier testimo- 
‘By was in. nce the sanie; so that 


she; who in anevidence, not delivered’ on 
what was false in one part; was’ 


oath, 
ts little to be credited in another, as she, who 
forswore in one part, was to be believed on 
her oath ia anottier. This did 
Hot hold . was obvious that it did’ 
tiot, by th common practive oflife, without 
 Mtering into'the argument wpoy the sobjéct. 
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‘from truth by persons not: kin 
oath, 


‘impeach the veracity of these persotis, whe 


speaking, though still not oath, of ait 


upon an oath, thought therhsélves author: 
zed to exercise a disetetion, fourded on # 
consideration of the subject and of the éits 
camstances, or of the degteé ‘in whi 
striet conformity to truth was exacted: 

them. A. devidtion in ‘offe part 


| oath’ on the contrary was undérstood; 


all discretion. In ¢videricé tipon oath 
| deviations from trath wete glike; omnia peo 
cota erant paria:. The common 


that root—the eo ee was, that be 
part of a testimony 
might justly be suspected of swearitig false 
in ev He whe offended 

the law in an Was g of the breach 
of the e law. Mrs. Clatke’s eredit 
therefore it lis opinion 
peached, at least not miaterially so, in conse+ 
quence of the deviations alluded to, as it 
would have been had she been speaking ou 


not necessary for hint to say disbelief,) of lis 
réfusal to consider her 
sive, was, that she was not entitled to be 
believed on her own iniere assertion, in cit- 
cumstances where she had the 
tenipfations to falsehood, oa, ‘where 
knew, that, sayivhat she w 
cure from ‘alk possibility of 

“Tt did not occur to him, hag 
staller points had, he was aware, been 
thet there was any thing important with 
which it was neétessary for farther to 
troable the house, on this great. 
the cause, viz. what was the 
the house ought 
of the Duike of York i 
| participation: Or 
gave a decided negative to each of 
charges, it oft 
agreeably to the principle for which 
strongly conterided in the begitining, : 


the continuance of his in the’ 
high add -cotifidéntial’ st whicti 
lad held. Nothing was ntore clear 
that the degtee of proof nécessary' to ¢ 
viet a persoti of @ crinte, was far 


plainly was, that met when spedking-i0t 


should ensate vetatity iti anothers 


* etiough to swear by,’ might be traced to 


oath—the grounds of his distrust (it was 
her ‘as conchr: 


to form, of the gui 
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moval of him from a_situation of. trust aud: 
confidence. . The removal. of persons from: 
such, situations, however painful to the per-: 
sons removed, and ‘so far partaking of the } 
character of punishment, was often a mat-: 
ter merely optional, and which required ‘no. 
. Reason to. be..assigned ; . and even. where: | 
reasons were necessary, OF ought. to be as- 
signed, ,as. in. great -public concerns, they: 
were, of a sort,wholly different from wt 
which; were required in cases of criminal 
judgment, that «is to say, where, :for.alle- 
ged offeaces, pain, or loss. was. inflicted. on 
an individyal,. in. violation. of, rights which. 
he would, otherwise have - possessed...- Who | 
ever thought that a judicial. process was ne- 
cessary..to induce this house to concur in an. 
address,...entreating. his majesty, ..that he 
would. remove his. ministers ?,1t might: be. | 
fit that. ministers. should be. removed, not; | 
ouly, without.a crime. proved, but without ay’ 
¢xime alleged, Though he should dislike 
the case, .it..was, impossible to deny, that 
ministers, with;all the. merit that men.could 
‘possess, might become unfit for their offices, 
po be rendered incapable of serving the 
' eountry, merely because the: country, on 
grounds ; the most.erroneous, had chosen :to. 
consider them so. He. deprecated (no. 
bape more) the sacrificing any one to pub- 
lic opinion, nor should any thing induce bim. 


- to:do so, in a matter properly judicial, It 


was fos this reason that he beheld with. .in-. 


dignation the attempts made-out: of doors, 


and countepanced, he sorry to say,within 
doors likewise, to awe this house i in the de- 
cision, which, they..were.;to, give, -by the 
threat of popular displeasure ; that isto say, 
set them, as, judges, to. try a.question,, 
and then tell them what verdict they were 
to give... If it was possible for any attempt. 
to be more. insulting and audacious; for, 
- any submission to, be more degrading than 
it was the;attempt thus made, and: 

the submission. thus..expected, and. which. 
many gentlemen scemed to. think .was ex- 
‘pected Pustly. ‘He would not suppose that 
any instance of such a “degrading and. cri- 

* minal acquiescence. could exist, but if. there 
it; was certainly not to be looked for 
: those, who: acquitted the Duke of 

York, but if 


side, and, among those who were, 


to, vapour: about their inde- 


3 ence, and to talk of votes being given 
Pee an influence foreign from that.of the 
This he said, as ap- 
to the judicial, part. of 


_ merits of tbe 


not guilty: of connivance. or!.. 


but a compliance with popus) 
opinion merely as. such, that: is to: 


‘guilty ‘or 


the: dude 


the person so complying, © was’ hia 
Tess: base, ~ to. whatever ‘of 


question: it. applied. When ‘he talked: of: 


public opinion as deserving of apy: consi-’ 


deration, it was upon the grounds which he: 4 


had ated, not as affecting the individual: 


giving his judgment,: but as applying to the!. 


subject on which the judgment was to be’ 


given... A great distinetion must likewise be: 


made, as to: the nature and characterof, 
‘the public opinion su 


persons having their own ends to ahswer;: 
and not bélieving what they said; and-of: 


others, believing only because they: «wished: 


facts to be true, and: were delighted: 


with any thing which: tended to. lower the: 
to. a level with themselves?» Ordidi 
the opinion, in question, include in it much 


of the sohnd sense and sober: discretion of/ 


the country,:.and proceed from persons! 
to judge, nor likely to have, 


not ill qualitied 
‘their judgment warped: by undue: feelings: 
aad motives? If the public opinion was ia} 
any considerable degree of the latter desi 
scription;..as could not, be feared,” be: de-- 
nied attention: was due to it, both-on 
count..of the persons themselves, and. 
cause, as the very. statement implied, ani 


opinion of: that sort..could not well exist; 
without some plausible grounds,- that.it 
was founded on truth... here: again, 


a. material question arose... Were the. 
grounds, thas. supposed;- ithe. mere -come 


bination: of extraneous. cjrcumstances, of 

were they produced by the conduct of 
himself, acting improperly,though 

possibly. not really to merit 


the party 


had_ excited ?: 


the suspicions ; which. 
However hard it: was tlrat any one should 


fall. a. sacrifice . to; imnjust “suspicions, the 


hardship. was-less, and the danger tossociety. 


less, when the suspicion. was grounded om 


acls.of 
| were.in. 


party, aud. those acts ‘such a8; 
own nature culpable.; one. 


misconduct, as: was due to.a person, who if 


not wholly guilty, was wholly innocent... This 


was the distinction, which he had.taken and: 
acted. upon in the case of a noble lord which. 
had. formerly fallen under the cognizance, 


Was: 
mere cry.of ignorance or 
wantonness or of faction; the: clamowr of: 


could. claim. from, society the same protecs 
tion, against the. consequences of hisown 
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his persuasion, ‘that:the noble ‘lord: had not 
been guilty of the gross:part of the charge») 
but he could not deny that ground was laid: 
for suspicion,” by) conduct the 


s noble lord which it was impossible to justify, 


namely, by the continued departure which 


- heshad permitted from the rule down 
his-own Act. Whatever, therefore his. 


own conviction might: be, he could deny 


| - the. justness of the suspicion on the part 


of those, who might have less opportunity of 


‘knowing the noble lord than he:had: and 
to that suspicion so formed, so: much defe- 
__ gence was. due, .as: in combination with the: 
“misconduct, which was admitted, warrant- 
the judgment which.:the house pro- 


F ‘nounced, even in the view of those, who, 


The:royal 


“like himself, might acquit the noble lord: of 


the grosser part of that which the suspicion: 


imputed to him. ‘The suspicion was. just, 


“jm respect to those who: entertained it, 
though, it might not be: just, in point: of 


fact, in respect to thenoblelord. Thesame’ 


reasoning was applicable to the: nt case. 
e must abide the conse- 

nces of such a connection as he had 
ed, and the: opportunities which ‘he 
had afforded to such a testimony: as‘ had 


been given against -him. It was not fit that 


a-person of his description and situation 


should: be allowed with impunity to’place 
’~ himself in a state in which suspicions of the’ 


‘most injurious nature cauld be entertained 


of reasonably sound and good: judgment. 
© Caesar's wife ought not to be suspected.” 
While he was. anxious, therefore, that: the 
house should declare emphatically its disbe- 
lief of the accusations brought against: his 


royal highness, he should hear, he'must con- 


fess, with great: deliglit, that no. ‘necessity 


existed for ‘any ‘further opinion, but. that: 


royal personage had of himself de- 


cided to quit.a situation, which he could not 


“hold, with satisfaction ‘to himself, longer 


than while he-could hold-it to the general | 
satisfaction of the country. 


Such’ a de- 
cision could not be construed as admitting 
in the smallest degree the truth of any thing 


that had been: charged against him. Did | 


it contain. such .an admission, he should 


. find it impossible to recommend the adop- 
tion. of it. If. it: was..a, submission’to: pub- 


lie opinion, it: was not a submission of an 


unworthy sort, nor to those parts of public 


Opinion, which were ‘undeserving of ‘consi- 
deration. .. Nothing could'do more credit to 
the feelings of the country, nor at the same 
time show more strongly the general purity 


< 


of the administration of its affaits, than the’ 
commotion excited by any 
the appearance even: of ‘a departure from 
‘that purity. It was'a feeling, which one 
could not wish less, ‘however the effects of 
itumight be at -times irregular, and’ produc-’ 


tive of injustice in particular instances. A 


homage paid-to such a feeling was no 
mission of the truth of its application in the! 


particular case.—This was all’ with which’ - 


he wished to trouble the house on the’ 


question ‘itself—A’ very. few. observations’ 


only, he was desirous to offer, in answer to” 


some reflections which’ had been cast‘on 


the part taken in’ this business, by those’ 
with whom he had in general the pleasure to’ 
act. They were accused having’ been’ 
slow to come forward, orto give tothe hon. 
wover that support at the time, which 

were now, it was said, eager to proffer when’ 


he no longer stood in need of their assistance. 


This accusation did not touch him personal- 
ly, who had been absent at thetime alluded 
to, having been detained, by circumstances, 
in the country till long after the charges had 
been fally adopted. He had nothing there- 


fore to restrain him, so far as related to'any: 


former conduct-or language of his, from de-’ 
claring in favour of any course of proceeding,’ 


that he should now see fit: nor had he been’. 


‘backward certainly on other occasions to sup-' 


port unprotected accusers against powerful 
% culprits, as in the case of the late unfriended’ _ 
_ against him, by persons of good intentionsand | 


hardly-treated Mr. Paoll, when accus- 
ing a Governor General of India. But! 
with these dispositions, and exempt as he was’ 


from any necessity of declaring his opinion 


at all, he could not be ‘easy not to: say, 
that had he been present, his coudnet would 
have been precisely the same as that’of his’ 


eq 
tainly. did not exhibit ‘at~ the ‘outset ‘any’ 


mately in view, as that ‘all to whom: it was’ 
proposed must instantly. fall in love 
‘ity and -rush..impetuously’ to. its 

In fact the ‘cause, as “known® 
honourable mover at the time,‘ 
‘such as many men: would. have chosen 
‘engage in, whether their own i 
interests ‘the public had been the princi 
ple to guide them. For it must 


thing that. had” 
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non, friends. What else could he have done’ ‘ 
than keep aloof from a charge, with the’ 
te grounds and with the author. of which he’ . 
which. it was conceived, ‘the ‘manner ~in' 
| which it was- conducted,” the’ success ‘to 
which it was likely-to lead, or'the objects 
which it might be suspected to ulti- “4 


forgotten, that. the: cause was now in rd of 


in 


t 


iti 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that no. other alternative 


i 


‘upon the attention of the house, but thathe: 
at, | felt it bis paramount daty to deliver his sens 


liave led the honse to suppose, and which 


almost induce a belief that he did'so' 


» ibe he thou 


upon those resolations; and not adopt ay 
Address in the first instance, which would 
ble | imply that the Dake of York was guilty of — 
on- | criminal connivance at Mrs. Clarke’s fraud. 
.| Hf, however, he were to give an opinion bet — 


tween the two. Addresses, he should prefer 


| the Address-of the hon. mover, as conveys _ 


possible.to avoid prone 


ing corrupt. If he had:known 
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was by the hon. | should not; at that hour, intrude hinself 
 fmover; and that the. principal part of 
by: which it was now supporte 
was-as little known te him, and coald be as.| timents on a question of such magnitude. 
.. little anticipated. by him, as it could be by | before the house should come to 4 decision: ~ 
the house. Bat the matter did not end'| upon it. The right hon. gentlemaniwho 
here; If much. was’ wauting, that was ne-| had just sat down, to his surprise; bad exs 
ceasary to invite support; there-was much | pressed his intention of voting, ashe cou. 
on the other hand that must have theeffect | is 
_ of repelling it... It did not- tell: greatly 
fayour of a ease, that. it) began by a | wou 
‘preach of confidence, aud-that it owed the | to mislead the jadgment of others: 
his part he intended to oppose both Ads 
— 
should vote distinct resolutions, and then act 
| 
log & More direct Resoluuon of the house: 
But, what was the case stated? It wassaid 
win lacertis, aut digito male perti- | the Duke of York knew of Mrs. Clarkes 
he should only observe, that it was | practices, and if he knew of them he-must 
reating the house very respectfully, | be personally corrupt. Could anyone | 
matter pretiy important, if upoen| suppose that he knew of her taking-money 
grounds, they were to be made | for bis patronage, and converting it.tothe — 
Clarke was an unwill- | purposes of housekeeping, and be content 
. itled to all the addé- | simply with his removal, without a desireto 
on one. side, which suc bring bim to further trial? If the house — 
give her. But if 
were as she stated, ab either knowing or suspecting that Mri 
the honourable mover did not see Clarke received money for those Comm fF — 
sions, which he was charged with havmg ff 
granted at her interference, he could pot 
gs such sums of money went to the sepport a 
the establishment in Gloucester-place; it | 
Ps would have been as corrupt as if he had 
hich he woald not rather put the money .in his ows pocket. The — 
guilty of the act so: described. | house was certainly conmpetent to addrés 
his. majesty as they should deeny fit, ‘but 
been shy, as hishon. fi whete the crinte was so infamous, he cold 
Be! f being, of mixing in a cause | not reconcile it with fitness to the Constite- 
an act stood in the front. tidn to find any person guilty during bis 
as tion of the | which could bring so ‘delicate a 
pressed, | under his majesty’s consideration in afore 
was offered, | poignant shape thai the course proposed 
| by actress, which must be rendered add 
factorily to: himesalf,, vote the Address ‘tionally poigwant if the house were not'im 
_ © the Moor (Mn, Bankes). eonstitutional: tial! wpow: this seviowsaud- 


still 
kind, an 
‘jn his defence? The noble lord then stated 


him at sappe 


duty 
reluctant witness indeed when, instead 
waiting for Mr. Dowler paying her ‘a | 
visit, upon his arrival, she went. to him to 


different opinions 


he crown required rather that the Address 
Id be worded in the manner be had 
ed, than:in the manner whieh had 


‘been originally proposed by the hon. mover 
(Mr: Wardle). 


He viewed, bowever,. this 
of a very different light. 


be the feelings af iia 


he should be informed that hia son was 
d with cortuption of the foulest 
that thet son bad not been beard 


that he wished to take a: view of the whole 
subject, which he would do in a brief. man- 
ner. In considering the evidence upon 
which the question rested it was not imma- 
terial to consider under what impule Mrs. 
Clarke came forward to give her evidence 
against the Duke of York. 
ward, evidently actuated by the most decid- 
ed resentment and. the ' most ‘vindictive 


~ fetlings: but at the same time pepresented 
herself as unwillingly coming forward: to 


submit to the orders of the house...’ Mrs. 


Clarke's letters. to Mr. Adam and colonel 


M‘Mahon must prevent any one doubting 


the existence of malice. He ditt not mean 
 to:speak disrespectfully of the hon. member 
ee t forward the present ques- | Knig 


thought he had deviated: much 


considered as desirable to be pursued, or 
congenial to the feelings of any hon. mem- 


ber. According to the evidence they found 


possessing 
bey found 
r with Clarke, with 


him, with more or less violence, 
himself of certain: documents; t 


M'Callum, the professed libeller of the 
Duke of York, and. with Mr: Carri; they 
found him thus devoting his time to fulfil 
. Mrs: Clarke shewed herself a 


an hotel, for the purpose of (a laugh) arrang- 
her avery reluctant witness. ‘Fwo: very 
iffe| to: be entertained 
ea the other side, as to the credibility of 


‘Mrs. Clarke's testimony. One hon. mem- 
thought hét evidence unw 
_ dit, while a noble lord behind him cousider- 


orthy of cre- 


ed it very credible; he was rather inclined 


to the opinion of the noble lord. ‘It bad 


been asked whether no: part of her testimo- 
worthy of belief? “He! was rea- 
dy to admit. that be believed Mrs. Clarke 


She came | 


4 
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hear!) and yet he would ‘not believe her in - 
that which rested almost entirely on ber:as- 
settion, the hnowleilge and privity of the 
Duke to lier transactions. had narra- 


lief, because she had no interest in speaking 
falsely. But when she came to assert t 

the Duke knew of ber corrupt transactions, 
he would not believe her, because that wag 
a thing easy of invention, which was inca- 
pable of direct contradiction, and to which 
she might well be supposed to be stimula- 
ted: by her resentment. If she could have 


ever, proved no such thing, and no man’s 
life or character would be safe if it ‘ Pp 


intendéd, as he firmly believed, to. bring 
home her designs against the Duke. 
the house to bear im mind how she . 


list of persons affixed two da 
to thie bed-head ; 
for any one to believe. Then anotlier part 
of her » was alike incredible, 
where she told them that the whole system ~ 
was suggested by the Dulie of York, to re- 
lieve ber necessities, and that he told her 
she had more than the 

Then she endeavoured toestablish her sto- 


ie ted her own transactions with considerable ; 
a accuracy; and in that narration, which was 
also confitmed by documents, atid other 
o evidence, he thought she was worthy of be- 
established the corruption of his royalhighe 
oe ness in any one instance, -he should then 
have believed she spoke the trath when she — 
mentioned other instances. She'had, how- 
her testimony, it was because.a great part of 
Ag it was a fair account of her illicit purpose 4 
3 bd to do it with respect to colonels 
eomple iscovered. It might 
| -be more | when she deseribed a 
i ry by other sources,as in the case of major 
Tonyn, where she proved mistaken, and 
since the first her evidence, when 
she saw the likelihood of her. being:detect- 
ed about dates, she had never’ recollected 
another date. He contended thatshe had 
been actuated’ through the whole of this 
system: of fraudulent intrigue, by deliterate 
malice, and'if'such testhnony as could 
be believed, the life and character of no 
person would be safe. He said it'wasnot 
difficult to conceive that a con- 
spiracy existed between three or four pe 
sons, at least between three, Mrs. Clarke, 
lor, whose evidence he conedived to have 
beew well: delineated by the ‘last speaker, 
spoken great: deal y (Hear, | He asked, whether it: was'to be-conecived 


were ‘not justified on strict military 


~~ that he would submit ‘his character. to the 


‘witness which she was She recollected 


‘ the most incredible thing onearth, if the 


aman in the manner he did, without making 
those transactions... It was incredible that 


and: Miss Taylor ; and stated that he was 


the British;army. Under bis‘administration 


 @ererather the: 


§han the accusation of immorality.. Ifeven 
moder the corrupt influence of Mrs. Clarke, 
had. 


a'momient, unless: they: considered the 
- Duke-of York: destitute of common sense, 


_ mercy ‘of'Miss Taylor. It:was’ 
to believe this, even:from an unimpeached 


@ something ‘which: happened three “years 
that, forgot all others, 
she: ‘had ‘been asleep ever “since. 
he contended, that. the whole ‘of 
their testimony went ‘for: nothing‘; that it 
was to'extort money, and originated i ree 
tematic deception. It: appeared im | 


Duke had really been conscious of any cor- 
practices, such as-had- been imputed 
to him,;that he should : part from this wo- 


_afrangements to induce. her not to mention 


he should ‘have ‘preferred an investigation 
present, attended: with so many 
ul exposures, to. a. compromise wit 
if he had not. been: perfectly 
_ conscious of'innocence. The: noble. lord 
: ‘then proceeded. to make. some further ob- 
-servations on the: evidence of Mrs. Clarke 


decidedly ‘of -opinion, that the latter, im 
‘giving her evidence, was influenced: by Mrs, 
larke, and onight not tobe: believed.— 
then took a circumstantial and‘compre-— 
hensive view ofthe Duke of York’sconduct, 
_as.to the:dismissal of Mrs; Clarke, and 
Aended,:he:would not have applied to the 
hon. and‘ learned member.(Mr.*Adam) to 
é employ Mr. Lowten aud. Mr. Wilkinson to 
te’ into. her conduct, if he:had not 
-known himself to be perfectly-innocent; he . 
never had shrunk from any coercive menace | 
she had threatened him with. He regret- 
_ ted that the lettets from his royal highness 
to Mrs; Clarke had ever-been. written, 
it shewed the purity 
awriting them, that: he. did not afterwards 
iwish to purchase them. As to the feeling 
ofthe army with. respect. to. the Duke of 
convinced: that) no man ever 
enjoyed ‘so. completely. their affections, and 
jo. man-had ever done so much. good to 


"every attention -had been paid to the com- 
_ forts of the:soldier; and the character of the 
had made strides to perfection, 
me should i plore the house to:consi- 
itary charges against him, 


| right of every Englishman. 


of his motives, when | 


it: must be supposed his future administra 
tion ‘would be still more free from’ blame,’ 


now he had extricated himself from that 


influence and connection, and received a 
pr lesson, from the evils ithad og 
ned, and the painful exposures which 
had béen made. There 
of view in which the: subject’ was'of'the 
highest importance. » His royal: highness: - 
stood very near in the succession to the’. 
throne. If he should now be brandeday 
man unfit to be trusted ‘in the service of 
his country, the same reason should:goto 
induce Parliament to exercise their power 
in cutting off his succession; forhowcoult 
aman, stained with infamy. and corruption, — 
command, or deserve “the respect ‘and. 
On that account ted any cons 
demnation: by the House of Commons, but 
demanded, as he had undoubtedly: the 
right:to do, a trinl by his Peers, in case the “at 
house should think there was a- 
case to. put him on his trial. Alludi 
the Letter of his royal highness, presentedito 
the house; he said it was that of an iano. ; 
cent man claiming that which is the hi ne 
It did notgo 
farther than declaring. his: i innocence, and. 
protesting against being tried in hisabsenee; 
and that: on evidence not given on oath. 
Upon all these grounds lie objected to both 
the Addresses, as going to brand the Duke 
of York: with infamy, without allowing bim 
the benefit of a trial by-his Peers, under the 
usual sanction ‘of the witnesses being sworn, 
It appeared to:him that ‘no case -had been, * 
made out, which would justify sucha pro 
ceeding .in’ the house,' and therefore’le 
should vote for the Resolutions as: west 


by the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
» Lord Cast rose. amidst aloud: oy 
of question ition!” He said’ be 


should not,: at.that: bour, intrude himself 
upon the attention of the house, but thathe ; - 
felt it his paramount duty to deliver his sem: 
timents on a question of such magnitude; 


before the house should come to a decision: 


upon it. The: right hon. gentleman who, 
had just-sat down,.to his surprise, 


pressed his intention of votiffg, ashe coms 


ceived, contrary to what his opinions would 
ave led the house to 
would almost induce a belief that hie did'so 

to mislead the judgment of others. ‘For 
his. part he intended: ‘to both 
dresses ; he did: not coniceive: it the 


mode to be adopted; he, thought 


and whiek 
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sill charged with corruption of the foutest 


_. that he wished to take @ view of the whole 


ghiould vote distinct resolations; and theitaet 
(upon those resolutions ;-and not “adopt! an | 
in the first instance, ‘which’ would 
imply that the Duke of York: Was 
contitvance at Mrs. Clarke's: fraid. 
If however, he were to give an opiniot ‘bé- 
Aween the two Addresses, he should ee 
the Address of the hon. mover, .as convey- 
a more direct Resolation of the 
Bat, what wasthe case stated ? was 
the Duke of York knew: of Mrs. Clatke’s 
“practices, and if ‘he knew of then he ihust 
be personally corrupt.. “Could “any ‘oie 
suppose that he knew of her taking muney 
for his patronage, and converting it to: 
purposes of ‘Housekeeping, and’ be contetit | 
simply with his removal, withdat a desire to | 
bring him to farthet trial?) If the ‘house: 
teally believed the Duke of York gtilty oF | 
either knowing’ or suspecting’ that Mrs. 
Clarke received money for thosé Coinmis- | 
_ sions, which ‘he was. charged with ‘having 
granted at her interference, he could Hot 
see how it was ‘possible to avoid pronouitic- 
ing bim corrapt. he bid that 
establishment in tt 
“would have been as he had 
the money in his own" pocket. “Tie 


was certainly competent to address 


his majesty as should deenr fit, but 

_ where the erime wus so infamous, he could 

~ @ot reconcile it with fitness to’ the Constitut 

. tion to find any pérson guilty daring his 
absehce. could conceive diy thing 
which could brmg so delicate'a ‘subject 
ander majesty’s consideration in'a mote 
than the course proposed 
which must be rénderéd addit 
if ‘the house were not in- 
dined to-act upon the ‘recommendation of 
¢onstitutionat trial this serious ad 
very important question: His hon. friend 
(Mr. Bankes) had conceived that delicacy to 
crown required rather that the’ Address 
should be worded: in the manner he had 
in the manner which had 
f originally proposed by the hon. mover 
(Mr. Wardle). He viewed, however, this 
eh delicacy in’ a’ very different ight. 

at must be feelibgs of his majesty if 


and that: that son’ had not been heard 
‘his defence ?: Thé‘noble lord then stated. 


subject, which he would do in a ‘brief man- 
considering the“ evidetice “upon 
- which the question rested it was'not 


évidence, he thoi 


terial tunder what 
‘Clarke to. ‘give 
against the 
‘ward evident! by the most 
“ed ind’ ‘the’ ‘vindicti 
‘feelin nut At'the same time fépresente 
hetself ‘as uwiflingly ‘comin 
to the orders of the h 
larke’s letters to Mr. Adam 
‘Mahon ‘nitist prevent any ole doabti 
the existence of malice. He did not me: 
speak disrespectfully of the hon. 
had 
tion, yet thought be had deviated ‘much 
froin ‘the liné of condnet which “eould ‘be 
‘fas desirible “to, be pursued 
to tlie feélings of any hon. mem 


Accorditig’to the evidence they 


with mote or 1éés tiolence, 
of certain ; 
him’ at suppé with’ Mrs. Clarke, Wi 
M‘Catlum fesséd libellet of 
Dike of aud with’ Mr. Cori: th 
found hith devoting his time to fulf 
his duty, Clarke” shewed herself” 
te witness indeed when, 


as” Ag the 


Mrs: testinany. One’ hon 
ber thought evidence uiworthy of ‘cre- 


dit, while 2 noblé lord behind hint consider 


éd it very ¢¥editile he was rathér inc 
to the opition’éf the noble lord. Tt had 


been whether no part Of her testimo— 


of belief? He was rea- 
dy to’ admit, that ‘he believed Mrs. Cla 
liad spoken “a great deal of truth (He 
hear!) and vet would hot belléve fier 
sertion, the a 

Duke to’hef transactions. ait 
ted her Own transactions with bi 
acctitacy ; and in that narration, which was 
also goufitmed by documents, and 


hy was worthy 


lief, because ste had ho interest in speakin 
fiilsely. “But when she cate to assert that 
the ‘Knew of her pt transactions, 
lie would not believe her, that was 

a thing 
pable of direct contradiction, aad to which 
she’ might well'be s 
ted er reseritment. If shé could have 


VoL. XIII. 


ke’ Of Yotk. “Slie cathe 


t she was worthy of 


of invention, which was Sing 


osed to be stimula. 


| 
« ; 
a 
a 
ee on his atrival, she went to him to 
for the purpose of (a laugh) 
fiture procdédings : ‘this prove 
ve 
td 

‘ 


- another date. 


‘difficult 
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in. any-one instance, he should then 
faa believed she spoke the truth when she 
“mentioned other instances. . She had, how- 
“ever, proved no such. thing, and. no man’s 
Jife or character would be safe if it depend- 
.ed-on such testimony, When he. believed 
' her testimony, it was because a great part of 
it.was fair account of her illicit purpose, 
intended, ashe firml believed, ta bring 
 jhome her. designs against the Duke. He. 
begged the house to bear in mind how she 
- wished ‘to do it- with .respect to colonels 
Knight and. Brooke, where her. falsehood 
Was” completely, discovered. It might be 
said to be more so, when. she described:a 
_ of persons which was affixed two days 
to the bed-bead; this.was too extravagant 


. for any-one to believe. Then another part | 


of her, statement, was alike incredible, 
where she told them that the whole system 
was suggested by the Duke of York, to re- 
lieve her necessities, and that he told her 
she, had more, patronage than-the queen. 
“Then she endeavoured to establish her sto- 
ry. by other sources, as in the case of major’ 
Pony, where she proved mistaken, and 
since the first day of her evidence, when 
‘she’ saw the likelihood of ther being detect- 
ed about dates, she had never recollected 
He contended that she had 
been actuated through the whole of this 
system of fraudulent intrigue, by deliberate 
malice, aud if such testimony as bers.could 
be believed, the life and. character of no 
person would, be safe. He said it was not 
to conceive that a delibetate con- 
spiracy.existed between three or four per- 
sous, at least between three, Mrs. Clarke, 
‘Mrs. Favery her half-sister, and. Miss Tay- 
lor, whose evidence he conceived to have 
pom well, delineated the last .speaker. 
He asked, whether it was to be conceived 
for a moment, unless the considered the 
Duke of York destitute of common sense, 
that he would submit his character to the 
mercy of Miss Taylor. It was impossible 
to believe this, even from an_unimpeached 
_ witness, which she wasnot. She recollected 
a something which happened three years 
ago, and, forgot all dthers, 

she had been asleep ever since. 
Hence, he contended, that the. whole of 
their. testimony went for nothing that it 
was to.extort money, and originated in sys- 
tematic ception, ‘It appeared to: him 
the. niost. incredible. thing on earth, if the 
Duke had really been conscious of any cor- 
as had been imputed 


_conscious of innocence. The 


ti 
from 


«man in the manner he did, without. 


Arrangements to induce her not:to:mention , 


those transactions. It was incredible’ that 


he: should haye preferred. an ‘investigation 
dike the present, attended with 


painful exposures, to a compromise 
this-woman, if he had. not been 

lord 
then proceeded to make some further ‘ob- 


and Miss,Taylor ;..and stated that he. was 


sservations on the evidence of Mrs. 


decidedly. of opinion, that the 
giving her evidence, was influenced:by Mra, _ 
Clarke, and ought not. to be believed. 
He then took a circumstantial and compre. 


hensive view of the Duke of York's conduct, _ 
as.to the dismissal of Mrs. Clarke, and com. 
tended, he would not have’ applied ‘to: 
hon, and learned member (Mr. Adam): to 


employ Mr. Lowten and. Mr. Wilkinson te 4 


. investigate into her conduct, if hé had not | 


known himself to be perfectly innocent;:he — 
never had shrunk from any coercive menace 
she had threatened him with. ‘He regret. 

ted that the letters from his royal highness 


to: Mrs. Clarke had ever been written, but 


it shewed the purity of his motives, when © 
writing them, that he did not afterwards 
wish to. purchase. them. As to the feeli 
of the army with respect to the Duke 


York, he was convinced that no man ever 


enjoyed so completely their affections; and. 
no man had ever done so much. godd*to 
the British army. Under bis administration — 
every attention had been paid to the. com» 
forts of the soldier, and. the character of the. 
army had made rapid strides to perfection, < 
and ‘he should implore the house to consis - 
der. rather the military charges against him, 
than the accusation o immorality. 
under the corrupt influence of Mrs. Clarke, 
he had never given any appointments.that — 
were not justified on strict military grounds, — 


If even - 


it must be supposed bis future administras — 


tion would be still more free from blame, - 
now he had extricated himself. from that’ 
influence and connection, and:;received:@ 
Nery ‘severe lesson, from the evils it had oc. 
casioned, and the painful exposures’ whe 
had been made. .There was another p 

of view in which the ‘subject was noe 
highest importance. His royal 
stood very near in the succession to the ~ 
throne....if he should. now. be branded 
unfit to. be. trusted 


‘his country, the same, reason should. go te 


induce Parliament to exercise their power 
in cutting off his succession; for. how could 


-a mas, stained with infamy ‘and corruption 


+ 
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affections bf the people of this country? 


“dentination by the House of Commons, but: 


onse’ should think ‘there was a sufficient. 
\ the Letter of his royal highness, presented to 
gent man claiming that which is the birth- 

| _ farther than declaring his innocencé, and 


_ protesting against being tried in his absence, 
and that on evidence not given on oath. 


it was not the duty 


- faets and evidence before them. 
ofthe hon. gent., Mr. Bankes, went to send 


‘the Commander in Chief into the presence 
 Ofhis royal Father, and to tell him his son 


-_ im such a case, but also his “feelings as the 
_ lawful parent and guardian of the constitu- 
- tion of this country, which denied not any 


tial? “He entreated them distinctly to say 


__ ty there, or a little connivance here, if they 


r 


' forward to the world, that the Commander 


_ the’ Addresses; as going to brand the Duke 
> of York with infamy, without allowing him’ 


Teappeared to him ‘that ‘no case had -been 

_ -eeeding. in’ the house, ‘anid ‘therefore~he 
~ should vote for the Resolutions as moved 
by: his right: hon. friend: the Chancellor of 


gétumand, oF deserve “the” respect 


mons. The noble lord then drew a 
fine of distinction between a- representative 


Commons without a trial. “He would ask | 
them what must be the ‘feelings of the pa- 


On that’account he deprecated any con- 
demanded, as he had’ undoubtedly the: 
tight to do, a trial by his’ Peers, in case the 
case to put ‘him on his trial. Alluding to 
the house, he said it was that of an inno- 


of every Englishman. ° It did not go 


The clamoor out of doors he hoped would 
never influence the House’ of Com- 


and his constituents, and contended that 
of a’ member of 
that Legislative Body to attend to a 
popular outcry, but to judge from the 
He con- 
cluded by observing, that the Amendment 


had’ been condemued by the Honse of 


rent not only as to his legitimate’ offspring 


person, however‘ menial and depraved; a 


what were the charges against the Duke of 
York, not to say there was a little immorali-' 


eould not come to a vote, that the noble 
personage had committed a crime. He 
begged! of them to ‘pause before they sent 
in Chief should be dismissed from his high 
situation, without the concurrence of any 


Other tribunal’ than their own authority. 
Upon all these grounds: he objected to both 


the’ benetit of'a trial by his Peers, under the 
usual sanction of the witnesses being sworn. 


made out, which would justify such a pro- 


the Exchequer. 
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Duke of York must fall, if he met with the — 
condemnation of that house. He certainly 
felt for him very much; he‘felt also the 
highest respect and daty towards the family 
of this illustrious personage ; ‘but he could 
not forget: that he had a paramount duty to’ 
fulfil the house ‘aiid the country; and 
-he would, however disagreeable it might be 
-to-him, endeavour to “discharge that duty 
so as to acquit himself to his conscience 
and country. The hotise weré’ now on the — 
point of coming to a decision, on a‘subject _ 
of the greatest magnitude and’ importance _ 
that had ever been subniitted to their.con- ~ 
sideration, and they ouglit to decide ‘in this. 
case, as they would ‘in another, on a fair, | 
cool, and dispassionate view of the evidence, 
and give their verdict accordingly. ''The 
royal person who was the subject of the in- — 
quiry then before them, had unquestionably 
the advantage of all the most eminent legal 
abilities which that house contained, aided 
by his majesty’s ministers, who, whatever 


| he might in other respects think of ‘them,  - 
had certainly defended ‘the cause’of the’ — 


Duke of York ina zealous and able man- 
ner, and shewed what he must consider a 
biassed attention to the honour and charac- — 
ter of the Commander’ in’ Chief. The 
Commander in Chief had all the advantage 
of party, for on his side was the ministers 
and their friends, the lawyers with ‘one 
brilliant exception, the army, the advan- — 
tages of his high rank, of his being the son 


the gratitude for fourteen years of ‘favour, — 
the friends that fourteen’ years of such ‘ex- 
tensive patronage’ had attached. ‘Those 
the'Commander in Chief had served were. 
in his ranks ;° those who expected favours: 
had no ‘alternative but to support him, 
sacrifice their expectations, On theother - 
side, was his hon. friend, Mr. Wardle; With — 
his case. “What then member’ of 
Parliament to do, with ‘a view to the diss 
charge of his‘duty, but to‘look to the ‘evi- 
dence? He had done’'so ; aid’ the fesult 
was, he believed the Duke guilty to the’ 
extent. He’ believed: Mrs. Clarke, “Miss 
| Taylor, Mr. Dowler, and above all, tlie do- 
coments that proved Kennett’s case, ‘and 
which gave @ colour and key to the whole 
cause. There you saw into the Commarnd- 
er in Chief’s mind ; there you ‘saw under 
what cireumstances, and what | 3 he 
‘reeommended to’ official ‘stations: ‘Thete 
you ‘saw, -that for a corrupt’ purpose; he 


| went out of his own office to recommend 


of our, king, and within two of the throne, - 


and abyss into which’ his royal highness ‘the 

| 

| 
| 
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¢ said, he knew the dreadful 


testrained: hin in. his..own? He laid 
great stress on the. ‘unrestrained. communi- 
cations the Duke made Mss, Clarke of his 
own distresses ; indeed no. less 
than three persons are employed by ber to.) 
raise for him, Comrie,. French, and 
‘Bown. > How, then;.can bis royal highness: 
plead, was any. disguise of ber. dis-: 
the means, she. took to relieve 
m particularly when in: ‘Kennett’s case,., 
see by, what motives Doke.is ia- 
to.ask official stations, and. for 
persons. But, above all, we have, his.L 
- ters; if he, coald write thus, what 
could, have. been. in conversation ? 
t is.ig vain to look fo Their commus 
Dications were and the Com- 
gander in. Chief forgot his dignity. and his 
“duty, This house cannot save his charac-. 
‘ tery but Jet them recollect they may lose | 
speak on subject to- night, in conse- 
quence of what had. fallen from.:the noble 
lord who had; just. sat down, as. to 
evidence of Mr. Dowler in, particular. The 
noble lord had said, it was on. his part, a 
conspiracy, to aid and. assist Mrs. Clarke in 
supporting the Charges brought forward'| 
inst royal highness. He (Mr. 
raft) confessed. he. was astonished. to 
hear the noble. lord make such a 
it, was, impossible. 
ler was abroad in the aaienal bis 
niry when the Charges were. first. intro- 
and di his,own come. 
to. England, hut was actually. sent 
home It -was therefore | 
impossible be. could, conspire. to. aid: 
charges, of: he was | 
hon. member then -adverted to, 
Note on’ Tonyn’s business, which he 
to be. a damning proof against the | 
Yommander in. Chief... He: was also of 
that, Miss Taylor's, Evidence was 


— affair-of French’s Levy; At that late 
- he, would. not .waste the time of the 
by entering into, any, detail of the 
Eridene, which had. been, so fylly dilated 


There were, nevertheless, one. or 

points he would beg. leave, as 
to-touch u 

had. said ‘Duke of York had | 

never participated ‘with Mrs, ‘ip any. 

peste transactions. He (Mr. Caleraft) 

was decidedly. ob that such Patti | 
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cipation had -been proved. His royal 


and decisive against the Duke of York | 


several of :his hon. and learned | 


ness had employed. Mx. Comrie, who was. 
Mrs. Clarke's solicitor, to negociate, and 


pose, .referred him, to his own man..of 
business. —He had, without reserve, intrust= 
ed, Mrs. Clarke.with the disclosure.af hig 


‘distresses, .and there was. in his:(Mr. Cal. 


‘csaft’s), mind no. doubt; but she bad, as 
teservedly informed him of her own-—He: 
next, togk. notice. of the. Duke:.of York's 
Latter, to the: house, through, the. medium 
of the. Speaker, in which his royal highness 


accept their acquittance;. but strongly dey. 
precated their condemnation. They aight: 
forsooth hear, but not decide; they might. 
‘agquit, but. not. condemn. He thought 
that.Letter went, in a great degree, to ques-’ 


‘tion aad deny the authority of the house, and. 
as, such, entrench on their privileges,--He 


felt the strongest objections ia his own) mind; 
to it, when he first heard it read; and.be 
sorry he hadnot then expressedithe 
‘timents of bis mind; but seeing so many, 


had shewn, that he was very willing.to, 


others, of far greater 


ledge and, experience than, he poss 


it by without natice, he had been 


into silence, and so had assented. to 


being permitted to lie on the table. Bub 


he hoped the offence of. this Letter would; — 


‘hot rest. with the Commander in Chief; 
‘upon the heads of the ministers let this 
' offence lie, for, they were the autbors of it; 
and let not any man in the house suffer.a 
‘Prejudice to rest upon bis, mind, against the 

aceused, on account of this Letter.—A 
esteemed. friend of his, (Six 
) had. ably. commented. upon it; 
‘the, noble lord had in, vain endeavoured; 


Bat, not daunied by this failure, the noble. 


lord proceeded to attack Miss Taylor's 


‘to shake the i impression, as well he might. 


Evidence, in the face of the support-givem~ 


last night to it by his own. friend, the, 
learned judge, (Sir W.. Grant), and bad: 


thus set himselfup as; the champion, against 


two of.the greatest lawyers of our time. 
| leave the noble lord and his fi 


| their differences, and in the mean:, time, 


| shall. be satisfied, with the authority. of the: . 
Master of the Rolls: versus, the noble lord, 


had been said. aboat. equaljustiees! 


he hoped. it would-be realised; byt;sure he: 


le.| was that.in. no other case but this, where, 
the rank of the. accused. was. thus; exalledy, 
could. such a struggle, such; aj protracted: 
| debate, have been. made. - 


riend to:settle;. 
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‘Dismissal !—However, he was glad.ap ac- 
cused. person was thus defended; and. the 
victory. over such. a. combivation, . which 
he. anticipated, would greatly add. to. the 
triumph .of truth, He would not wish to 
trespass om the time of the house; and 
should therefore conclude by saying, that 
he had endeavoured to. make up. his mind 


to vote in, favour of the Address of the hon. 
gent..on. the floor, (Mr. Bankes, .but he | 


thought the cireamstances against the Duke. 
of York. i strong, that he rather chose to 


HY adopt some Resolution that might be better 


and more closely adapted to meet the sub- 
ject on which the house was to come to a 
decision. no. such Resolution should be 
hereafter proposed, he should. prefer the 


oxiginal Address by his honourable 


friend behind him. (Mr. Wardle). He 


thought the house owed it, to anjaccused 
person to speak plain: the country required 


it; and. he did not like such words, as, 
“could uot, have existed . without exciting 
“ suspicion.” He liked plaia, intelligible ex-. 

sions,.and had he. beem,consulted, or 
boon to have brought forward: the bu-, 


siness, would have preferred two Resolu- 


tions. One,-exptessive of the corruption, 
the other of the necessity of immediate 
dismissal.—Had it not been so. late, [three 
oclock in the morning,} he should have 
gone more at large into the question, but 
contented himself, with what he bad said, 


and adopted most. of ;what bad been said, 


by his hon, and noble friends. who had: 

eded, him on the same subject.—He 
Blamed the ministers for .not, inquiring, 
into the truth of major Hogan's. asser- 
tions, and. other reports whieh | had. cir- 


_ culated long since with the publie, to the pre- 
© judice of the Commander in Chief, and. for: 


_ Hot giving such advice to the crown as. wag 
becoming their station; which, might have: 
saved the scandal and disgrace of these 
transactions, 

-. Eari Temple said, that on a question of 


_ such high importance, he could ‘not think: 


of giving.a silent vote. He should there- 
fore wish to.give his reasons/as:concisely as 
ible.. for. differing. in. opinion. with -his 


* hon. friend who had. just sat down; but at\| quota 
that late hour he-would not trespass on the 


Patience of the house, but would. then 


meve, That the house.do.adjourm. In doing 


this. he -hoped,. nevertheless, the house 


_. Would not be inclined to: prottact the de- 
bate, but would: come to a:speedy decision. 
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posite; or, colleagues, what, The Chancellor 
would. have been their lot, long .since?, 


the Exchequer coin- 
cided. in. opinion ’with-the noble lord as to’ 
the adjournment, andialso in the hope that 
the house might be able to come to a de- 
| cision. of the first question. at the-close of 
next day’s which had already 
pratracted to. a very great length; 
_but-he must confess with» temperance in 
‘the discussion, and a patienee in the at- 
tention, which-no subject had ever before 
“Mr. Herbert thought that when so many. 
gentlemen. had patiently been listened to 
while they gave their opinions at such 
length as to average two hours éach, the 
‘country gentlemen, who would not perhaps. 
take up quarters, where the others had cone 
sumed whole hours, should not be curtailed ~ 
of an opportunity of speaking’ their senti- 
ments. 
Mr Ponsonby said, he should for one — 
jut in his claim to being heard on the sub- — 
ject; be hoped, however; that the house 
would be able to come to. a decision of a 
parliamentary question at the close of the — 
‘next day's debate, though there would cer- 
tainly follow another onthe order in which 
the ultimate decision of the house should 
The lor of the Exchequer con- 
curred in: this opinjon.—-Adjourned at half 
past three o’clgck on Wednesday morning.’ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
_ Wednesday, March 
FMutrrta CoMPLETION Lord 
Castlereagh, to notice, rose for 
 leave.to- bring a Bill to complete to its 
full: number the Militia. of Great Britain. 
‘He said he felt it unnecessary to go then 
‘into any:minute detail. He. should there- 
fore only possess the house of the. object of 
his Bill: it was to replace the number of Mi- 
‘litiamen rendered. defective by the opera> | 
tion of the Bill of last Session, for allowing’ 
the soldiers of the Militia to volunteer into. 
the-line.- The number already so trans+ 
‘ferred was about: 23,000, and what he pro- 
posed was to a number 
-of men equal to one of: the whole: 
for the country, namely, 24,000 
men, within twelve months, from an early: 
day to be named inthe Bill.. Eight mouths, 
to be allowed for raising the men by. boun-. 
ties'of 10 guineas per man, to be paid: by 
the public; but at theend ofthat time, if 
ig whole should not be: raised, then-a Bal- 
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Jot to take place.in the usual way. for rais- 


ing the remainder, with an’ allowance to 
each balldted man of 10 guineas towards. 


the bounty of a Substitate, if he should not: 
_ wish-to serve in person. 


At the same time, 
a privilege was to be allowed to his majesty, 
in case of any menate of danger ‘to the 


eountry, tovdirect “that the*ballot might 


should propose that an advance bemade of | 
bread rose to correct a mis-statement made 
as he understood, - in’ some of the’ ‘public: 


proceed without delay. | In the interim, he- 


about two guineas per man, towards the 
expences of carrying on the recruiting ser- 


viee! He had ‘no doubt that a considera- 
ble number of men might be «raised in this 


way, a 


that an 


and he hoped,*in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the country, as there was no: press- 
ing necessity at -present to expedite the 
main of the public force, and as the mode 
would be less onerous upon individuhls. 
He by no means, however, wished to have 
it understood that the principle of ballot. 
was to be Jaid aside, although he conceived’ 
it was desirable not to resort to it without " 
urgent necessity. 
- Earl Temple said, hie 


- tion to enter,at present into: this subject, 


while a business of so great importance was 
before the house. He wished,“ however, 
should be afforded to his 
majesty of completing the Militia not only 
in case of an: emergency, but at any time 
he. might think: 

. After some short observations: from lord | 
Milton, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, colonel Bastard, 
col. Frankland, and Mr: Caleraft, leave was | 
given to bring in the Bill. Lord Castle- 


__reagh presented it accordin ed It was read 
for the second 
‘defer the order of the day for calling over. 


the first time, and order 
reading on Monday next. 
(Inisn Frax, Seep.) The: house re- 


. enlesil itself into a committee on the motion 


_Flax Seed, the; 


_of Mr. Foster, to consider of the expediency ' 


of encoura bounties, the of 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Foster observed that:this ‘was a sub- 
ject which nearly concerned the very exist- 
ence of the linen manufacture in Ireland. 


For although the flax which supplied that 


aninfactare was almost wholly the growth 


of Ireland, yet Ireland was indebted for 


the seed. to an annual supply from Ame-— 


rica; Holland, and the countries in the Bal- 


‘tie; the consequence: of which was a con- 
_ siderable failure. in the supply of the last 


- Itwas desirable: to obviate, if pos- 
sible, ‘such failures in future, by rendering 


_ Ireland. independent of other countries for 


her ake by) encouraging as :much as 


per 


‘those clamours or considerations, which, 
had heard from the other side of the house; i. 
were likely to have an effect on.the ques+" 


This he thought would: be best done inthe! 


first instance, by allowing a chews boun 
bushel upon all seed, the growth 
Ireland; so saved, to be disbursed: under » 


‘the direction ‘of the Linen Board; and 


concluded by uroving Thatit igexpedient to 


devote a sum of 20,000/.: on the 


year for that purpose, which was agreed 


to.— Ordered to be reported to morrow, ) 


fARcuBisHop or TUAM.] Mr. Whit. 


prints, of passage in his speech on’a’ 


former’ night, respecting the evidence be , 
fore the house, in the case of the Duke of 


York, ard in which he was represented to 


have said that a letter was addressed ‘to. 
Mrs. Clarke by the Archbishop of a 


which fepresentation, he understood, ‘liad 
‘considerably hurt the feelings of the rev. 
‘prelate’s' friends; he begged, however, ‘to’ 


relieve them from any anxiety on that ac- 
count, so far as he was concerned, by de.’ 


claring that he certainty had never made 


use of any such expression. What he had 
said was only that in whicli he-was bore 


out by the evidence ; ‘namely, that a letter! 
written by’ the archbishop of Tuam, res 
specting Dr. O’Meata, was found in’ the: 


ssion of Mrs. Clarke, but it was. ads 
dressed to Dr. O’Meara himself. He did 
not mean to. make any complaint against 
the printer for this inaccuracy, which might’ - 


| have easily occurred without the slightest: 
intention: he was only. surprized at thé acs 


curacy with which the Reports of the ‘pro- 


| ceedings of the house were generally given. 


Lord Folkestone then said, that he should. 


the house till near the time of its adjourning. ' 
—General © said, if the house’ . 
should sit till three or four in the morning’ 
without coming to any décision, he should.” 
mové to discharge t the order calling 
over the house. — 

[(Conpuct oF THE Duke OF Yous, 
The order of the day for resuming the ad-’ 
journed debate, on the Condact - the 


Duke of York, bein then read, : 


~ Lord Milton said, that on so important 
a question, he had felt sit his duty -to pi 
public-to exert: himself, to come to’ a 


liberate opinion according to the best of. his , 


ability and judgment, without being: in-’ 
fluenced by: party prejudice, or an 
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the legal doctrines laid down in that house, 
gentlemen of-legal habits, still less from. 

the doctrine of the learned judge who:had. 
ken on the other side on the first. night 
of the debate (Mr. Burton) and who, in-his 
_ opinion,’ was guilty of an absurdity in laying 


qt down, that because a witness was false in. 


any one part of her. statement, therefore, 
‘the whole of her evidence was to be swept 
away. > If this doctrine were ‘to: be carried 
fo as full extent as the learned judge: had 
- Jaid it down, it would go to sweep away all, 


most 6f the ‘evidence on. both sides of 


the question. He was of opinion that this 
was going too far. He had formed. his 


‘opinion from those parts of the evidence, 
on. the testimony of. 
any one person of a doubtful or suspicious 
character, but which were connected 
- gether in a chain, which could not deceive. 


In examining evidence of the nature of that 
. before the house, it was necessary to attend 
to slight circumstances, which often ¢an- 


firmed the testimony of ‘a witness even more | 


- than an apparent veracity throughout. ‘The 
result of his opinion was, that his royal 
highness ‘could not be safely suffered to re- 
tain his situation as Commander in Chief of 
> the army. He could’ not go to the length 
of a noble lord near him, in saying, that 
he believed every word which Mrs. Clarke 


had said; but, at: the same time, he could | 


not agree that every part of her testimony 
was false. There was a flippancy and levi- 
ty in the manner of giving her evidence, 

which took away great part .of the weight 
otherwise due to her testimony; he was, 
therefore, inclined to reject every part: of 
her statements relative to her private com- 
‘munications with the Duke of York, so 


far as they were uncorroborated by other | 


evidence ; but still there was a great deal 
‘of her evidence in which she was support- 


by the unimpeachable ‘testitnony of 


others... Thos, he was of opinion that. the 
evidence of Mr. Dowler had been unsuc- 

cessfully assailed. ‘The story she told as 
to his appointment, was not only confirmed 
by himself, but in'a great measure by Mr. 

Long. He had heard a great deal about 
conspirators and: conspiracies, ‘but would 
_ any person’ say that the right hon. gent. 
_ {Mr. Long) was'one of those conspirators ? 
only: case of direct corruption, esta- 
Dlished-by the evidence, was the. case of 
Kennett—au infamoas: character, (he: was 
_ justified’ in calling him infamous) and: at 
the'same time @ bankrupt, from whom his 


5 


the medium of. colonel Taylor, to ial 
loan of id who, 


On his part; fwoinieed; paiticilar office 


was conferred on him, that his royal high- 
ness should be accommedated to any ex- 
tent. His: lordship ‘desired-the house to - 
contrast this’ conduct with the conduct of 
the Duke: of Portland, ona ‘recent: oeca- 
sion, who, when an infamous wretch,(Dr. 
Beazley) came to him with a. proposal for 
Church: preferment, spurned’ the ‘wretch 
from his door, and reported him ‘to the 
bishop of London, his diocesan: Did his 
royal highness act so? No; he’referred 
the man: to Mr.'Greenwood and his’ bon, 
friend. (Mri Adam). His lordship could 
call the offer thus made to his royal high- _ 
ness nothing but a bribe.» If this was:not 
a proof of @ corrupt mind; ‘he could’ not 
conceive what was. It might be said that. 
this was not a case in point to the inquiry 
the house had directed to be made-into 
his royal highness’s conduct as Commander 
in Chief. But his l8rdship could not but 
it along with him into the cases of-Tonyn, 
French, &c. ©The condition of the letter 
of service granted to: colonel French’ and. 
Sandon, «was, that if four thousand men 


should-not be raised within nine months, — 


the-levy was to cease; but the letter of 
service was not recalled at the: expiration 
.of that time, though: not above 200 men 
were raised ; and these men, who were no-. 
thing better than crimps, were even per- 
mitted’ to go on with the levy for thirteen 
months, within which time they. only raised 
219 men; he must say, that if ever there 
was a job, that was one.’ Through whose 
influence, too, was this done ?. To his mind; 
through that of Mrs. Clarke: ‘Miss Taylor, 
too, corroborated this evidence; and, having 
no other direct proof of corruption in thisin-- 
stance, bewas entitled tomake use of Kennett’s 
case, for the purpose of adding weight tot. 
evidence of Miss Taylor had been-— 
objected te, on account of her contiection 
with Mrs. Clarke; but on this ground he - 
did not see how it was possible to reject ~ 
her evidence, without other and strong cir- | 
cumstances to invalidate her testimony. On 
the contrary, no such circumstances had 


trarispired throughout the whole of the'in- 


quiry, and the very reason’ gave for recol- 
lecting at so distant-a period the conversa-. 
tion that took place between the Duke of 
York and ‘Mrs. Clarke, and his royal high- 
ness’s particular expressions on that occas 
sion, proved beyond doubt, in his opinion;' — 
the trath of her testimony. Shestated'that 
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because the: original 
some ‘expressions of a nature highly 


man whom she bad heard of, but 


seen, and this -circtinistance she: 
-apotcasioning the’ imptestion, that it had 


made on. her memory. : Of the two Ad- 


dresses proposed; thoughithey appeared in 


_ ‘Substance the ‘same,he certainly should pre- 
fer.that of the hon. (Mr. Bankes), 
Address . contained 


tionable.. ' expressions were : 
withoat entering into other of the many 
_ obvious con which may be ex- 
pected to. follow, the belief. once ge- 


Rerally established, of the prevalence of 


‘sach abuses in thé Military Department, |. 
there is one gréat and, essential considera- 


| _ tion inseparable from the present subject, 


which they humbly beg: leave, ina more | 
particolar émanner, sitbmit to his majes- 
ty’s gracious consideration, namely,’ that if 
‘an opinion should prevail amongst his ma- 


jesty’s land forces, that promotion may be 
- 


by other means'than by merit ‘and © 
service—by means at once unjust to the 
army and disgraceful to thé authority plac. 
ed it, the effect of such an opinion 
must necessarily be, to wound the feeli 


and abate the zeal of all ranks and descr 


“tions of his majesty’s army.” These were 


expressions. that. were particalarly danger- 
‘ous, masmuch as they tended to convert the. 


_ army into a deliberative wee. He regret- 
ted that the house had not adopted the sug- 
gestion originally made by his hon. col- 
ses (Mr. Wilberforce) by instituting a 
parliamentary commission, .in which case 
gentlemen would not now have to complain 
that the evidence was not upon oath; they 
ould not so frequently have heard of the 
injustice of finding * Duke guilty on evi- 
‘dence not -sanctioned by an oath; those 


”. transactions too, made public, so much to 


the scandal of all the world, would’ have 
been avoided, anid the house would ‘have 
been at no loss to distinguish what‘was cre- 
dible, from what was incredible evidence; 
that. which was probable, from that which 


-improbable.. His own opinion was, 
that it would be better not to 


pass either 
Resolution or Address, but simply to have 
the evidetice before the king. It might 
objected that this would bell thtowing the 


onus and. responsibility-on his majes- 


ty. The same, however, would be the case 
re of the Addresses was to be:present- 


ed. It would be a broad: hint, equal. to. gle 
“addressing his. 


majesty, for the’ removal:of 


\ 


» 


‘the conversation itéok. phive ‘resp 


‘doing’; that it» would -riet induced hy 
from without. 
Nor by threats from within to do toe little. 
If the house was convinced that, ‘under ll 


ithe Army of this country, no person, he 


vote to that effect because it was to 
against a prince, the son of the king. 


jection to'any son of the king holding any 
ible situation. _ Ht was impossible not 

‘to see the painful fe of the house on 
this occasion ; but they not be deter. 
red from doing their daty by considerations 
_of that description.’ They must address his 
‘remove the Commander iu Chief. As Duke 
prejadices im his favour; but he did:nét 
Castleréagh); that if the house re- 

| not be abletofinda substitute... He agreed 


wete tet 
s as other 


in Chief, as: the 
likely to be so mixed with pa 


appointment overcame its advantages. It 


person to accept of the office, or so com: 
petent to hold it with the same advantage 
to the army and the: 


rit, that but-one individual could: be found 


Commander in’ Chief? Surely’ somé due 
might be: selected besides the Duke of York 
worthy of that high trust. But, evén if 


conveniences were not to be argued to deter+ 
mine whether or no the D. of Y. was guilty. 
His being 2 


the charges b t against him, But, he 
would ask the noble ford: (Castlereagti) 
whether, if it should ever be the'fate of 
this: country to maintain the present strag- 
n its own shores, he considered ‘the 
 Y. the only who could act: as 


in Chief. ‘His: ip hoped 
.the would consider:well wliat it was 
to do too niuch, 
the circumstances’of the case, the Duke of - 
Yorke was not fit‘to-be longer continuedin _ 
the situation of Commander in Chief of 


‘hoped, would be deterred from giving his 


confessed that he, for one, felt'a great ob- 


‘majesty; not toremoye the D. of Y.,/but ito 
of York the house must: be warped with 


wd this Commander in Chief they would - 


subjects who might hold that office: Bat — 
the other mconvenieaces attending such an 


was said, however, thatif the Duke of York _ 
were renroved, we would not get another 
public:service:’ Was 
England, then, so destitute of military me-_ 


‘competent to the discharge of therdutiés : 


this was admitted, it proved nothing; — 


a noble lod the other side 


| that it was an advantage to have one of the i 
royal family placed the sitaation of 


general was no answet, 
and could’ be no reason for continuing ‘him 


in his situation, 
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_* borough had been removed from the office of 
‘Commander in Chief on grounds somewhat 
similar; and the Duke‘of Marlborough was 
“agreater general than the Duke of York 

' js, or was ever likely to become. The right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

- thought that the Duke of York would get 
wiser as he grew older. His lordship 
agreed, that if the rudiments of wisdom~ 
| were once implanted in the. mind, it was 
natural to expect that the person might 
‘grow wiser with his years; but if the rudi- 
_ments of folly had taken fast root, it was, 
on the contrary, more natural to expect the 
person to increase in folly rather than in 
wisdom. Did the right bon. gent. really 
expect that the Duke of York, at his age 
(forty-five), was to reform, merely because 
the right hon. gent. informed him how 
very wrong a thing it was in his royal high- 

_ hess to sin against the seventh command- 
_ ment? His lordship was surprised not to 
- have heard a single word from another 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning), who was 
very great on the subject when it was origi- 
nally started. He hoped he would now 

at length come forward, and inform the 

. house whether he attached infamy to the 
accuser or the accused? If on the accused; 
his lordship trusted he would have the 
candour to say so. If on the accuser, his 
lordship was satisfied there was not a per-. 
son in the house who would agree with him. 
_ His royal highness had given in a Letter to 
the house, in which he declared on the ho- 


nour of a prince that he was innocent. | 


rase the like of which he had 
before. He regretted much 


_ That was a 
never hea 
that his royal highness had been advised, 

 _ 80 ill advised, as to write that foolish letter 
_ to the house, because it placed them in a 


situation of still greater embarrassment . 


than before. If his lordship said that he 
was guilty, and to no other decision could 
he come, while his royal highness, on the 
honour of a-prince, said that he was inno- 
cent, he did not see how it was possible for 
‘him (lord Milton) to get quit of the con- 
. Gusion, that to his other guilt, his royal 
” ‘highness had added that of falsehood. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
thought his royal highness innocent; to 
- him, therefore, the declaration of the Duke 
1 of York, on the honour of a prince, that he 
‘Was innocent, must a perfectly cor- 
rect; he (lord Milton), however, beiag of 
+ & contrary opinion, found it difficult to g 
to any other conclusion than the one 
had already mentioned. | 
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his opinion on this important question, ya 


positive proof was wanting, were to act 


dictates of their consciences. He came - 


strong against his royal highness that he ~ 


‘York had actually pocketed the money, 


‘that it was necessary to connegt those that 


‘of the government, becanse he was to re-. 


"Lord Stanley had so long delayed giving 


being anxious to profit by the opinion of. 
others of more experience and knowledge . 
than himself. He did not think, however, — 
that the case was to be tried on legal evi- | 
dence, or that the house was bound bythe . - 
rules of a legal court grounded upon the 
nicety of.techuical distinctions. They were 
bound to form their opinion from the con- 
viction of their own minds, and whatever | 
from their own genuine feelings‘ ang the 

forward upon that occasion with a mind as’ - 

free from bias as an hon. and learned Judge 

who had spoken upon a former night,(Mr. 
Burton) or as any hon. member whoheard , 
him: if any bias did exist, it was not of 

that nature against which so many cautions 

had been pronounced ; it was in favour of - 

the Duke of York, and against’the charges; ; 
but whatever influencethat mighthaveupon 
him in another case, the present was so 


felt it impossible to bring bimself to pro- 
nounce him innocent upon all the charges. 
If he found that the case of corruption was — 
not proved ; thal is, if he did not find it — 
established by evidence, that the Duke of 


but yet had strong reasons for believing 
that he was under an influence, incompatible 
with the disckarge of his duty, he did not 
feel himself under an obligation to separate _ 
such accusations ; they were links ofthesame 
chain, After the evidence, therefore, which . 
had been given at the bar of that house, 
and sifted as it had been in his opinion 
much too far, it was impossible for him to 
say that the Duke of York was. innocent. 
He agreed entirely with the noble lord who 
had just sat down, that fuany of the charges — 
had not been sufficiently made out, and 


were made out with the office of the Com-_ 
mander in Chief. If his roya} highness as_ 
Commander in Chief, condescended to 
make application to another department 


ceive an accommodation for the disposal of 

a place in the gift of that other department, — 

it was enough to satisfy his mind. Several 

opinions had been given upon the evidence . 

brought before,them, particularly that of 

Mrs. Clarke, the principal witness. Some. : 

said that all she uttered was true, and should. 

be credited ; others, that all was false, and — 

— disbelieved ; but there were some 
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: who took the middle; and, in his mind, the 


better course, and concluded, that though 


_ she might be discredited in scme things, 
_ yet the general resylt of hertestimony was 
such as to entitle it to belief. He did not. 
_ agree with the noble lord (Folkestone) be- 
. bind him, who said, or rather (for he was 


not inclined: to give into the construction), 


noble lord tad gone no farther than to. 
state that, taking all the evidence together,. 


who was represented to have said,-that all 
she uttered. was true; he believed ‘that the 


it was, not false, and looking to the differ- 


ences contradictions ehatged upon it, 
it did not stand impeached in any of the 


material facts to which it related. Upon 


Miss Taylor's evidence, which had already 


been,so the subject of discussion, he 


begged to be indulged with a few words; 


it was insisted upon the opposite side, that 


she who could not recollect to have seen 


_ col. French, could not possibly have remem- 


bered the substance of a conversation heard 
so long ago. ‘But to him that did not ap- 
pear surprising; «a conversation’ of a re- 
matkable nature might be much better re- 
membered than the person of an indivi- 
dual; and he knew many people who recol- 
lected circumstances. long passed witha 


~ much clearer and stronger impression than 
others pf a more recent date. The reason 
' given by Miss Taylor for attending to this 


conversation was, recollecting that there 
was some man whom she was-never allowed 
to. see. 


- Clarke; vot women of her own profession, 
but women of character; and be thought 


- it-would be an injustice to Miss ‘Taylor to, 


cast any imputation ppon her character or 
eredibility because, in commun with such 

rsons, she was an acquaintance of that 

y. An hon. gent. had said, that Mrs. 
Clarke had ‘not been in the habit of con- 
versations with his royal highness upon mi- 
litary subjects, or matters -connected - with 


_ the office : but thovgli he was sure the hon. 


declaration “Mrs. Clarke upon 
shaken basis. The letters relative to 


gent. thought so: when he said so, and 
though he was willing to’ adopt ‘his autho- 


_- rity, when strong reasons did not prevail 


against it, be must say, that, in the present 
instance, the authority of bis royal highness 


was to be préferred, whose le‘ters contra- 


dicted that assertion, and established the 
an- ull- 


O’Meara and gen. Clavering, were proofs 


Mrs. Clarke's interference, which it was 


inconsistent with haman nature; for his royal 


‘Many women applied to Mrs. 
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highness uot to have attributed to some: 
interested or improper molive ; and: if hig 

royal highness had not put a stop to this. 
practice, it must have been because he made” 
up his mind to submit to and connive atit. 


But,-after all, be did not consider: the evi- 


dence of Mrs. Clarke so material to the — 4 
case as many gentlemen seemed to think, 
If there were no other evidence before the 


house than the letters of his royal highness; 


of which he had just been speaking, he | 


would feel himself bound in conscience, and 


by every claim: of justice.and of duty,to 

pronounce him guilty of connivance at the 
corrupt practices with which he was charged, 
If in that case there was not strict legaland 
direct proof, it was because in such. cases 
such proof was ‘not attainable, and that 


principle of evidence ‘which directed. that 
they should be satisfied with the best proof 
whieh the case admitted, was a complete 
answer to all the objections and complaints 


against the nature of the proofs.before them: . 


Ju his opinion, it was not necessary that 
the charge of corruption should be imme- 
diately connected with the Duke of York, 
by a chain of irresistible evidence. _ If there 


appeared to them rational grounds of-sus, 
picion; suspicion of corruption or connie 


vance, though it did not go to the entire 


extent set forth in, the discussion, he ought 
That there were rational’. 
grounds for such a suspicion he was certain; 
there were so many circumstances, all run-— 


to be dismissed. 


ning into each other, that he thought it im- 


possible to resist the belief. It: had been- 


stated in contradiction to that opinion, that 


- 


the conduct of his-royal highness towards ~~ 


Clarke, released him from. the impu- 


tation of criminality. It had been asked 
would he have treated her in the, manner 


he had done, would he have separated from — 
her in anger, if what she said were true, if 


he-were really in her power, and had.com- 


mankind would have done in such a case, 


whether they would. have submitted tg the 


dictates of fear, or pursued a course of bold 
and obstinate detiance, he would not pres 


tend to determine ; but lie had the authority 


of a-great name, and a profound inquiret 


into baman nature, to. countenance, another 


supposition, and mark out another conduct 


applicable to the present case; it was the © 2 


mitted himself -by a. connivance , such 
practices as she brought before the house. 
aod. the public?. What the generality of 


authority of Shakespeare, whd, in his play. 


| of Measure for Measure,. makes Angelo: 
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thus address Isabel— 


Who will believe thee, 


” My unsoiled name, th’ austereness of my life, 
« My vouch yous and my Y tbe 
j ate, 


. Will so your accusation overweigh, 


ee That you shall stifle in your own report, 


And smell of calumny, 


Infamy, it was said,. would attach some-' 
° where;. he might well say that it did not 


attach to the hon. member who brought 
forward the business ; ‘it should -pass to 
some other quarter. The case of Kenneit 
he considered most important; it appeared 
that he-was recommended by the Duke to 
the consideration of Mr. Greenwood.— 
Here the noble lord read some extracts 
from the Evidence, in support of this-asser- 
tion, and also another which -he made upon 


the, same case, namely, that the intention 


of procuring a place for Kennett did not 
go off upon the ground of his character, 
but from the consideration that .the loa 


_ was not likely to be obtained. The next 


case he adverfed to was that of Samuel 


Carter; he felt himself justified in stating, 


that he was not appointed from any other 
influence, Dut through that woman: alone. 


Perhaps he might_ not have worn a livery, 


but it was certain he was in a,menial capa- 
city ;_ application might have been made 
for him before, but it was not until she ap- 


plied, that the commission was procured ; 


to her influence therefore it was exclusively 


to be ascribed.-—With respect to gen. 
Clayering, if his testimony were to be be- 


lieved in any thing, it should Le alowed 


that his application to ‘her respecting mili- 


tary information was not the only commu- 


nication he had had with Mrs. Ciarke. upon 
_ such subjects; for he had expressly stated, 
‘“ that the reason he applied to her then 


was because he experienced her willingness to 


-be communicative upon former occasions.” 
A worthy alderman (Combe) in order to 
disprove the influence of Mrs. Clarke, in 
ee case of Mr. Dowler, related a conver - 
gation to the house, in which he had asked 
Mr. Dowler himself, the question; saying, 


_ “Thave heard that it was through Mrs. 


hope 
-answered, “ No, it was through sir Brook 
Watson.” 1 
ground for concluding, that it was not 
‘through Mrs, Clarke the appointment was 
obtained, although Mr. Dowler himself had 
the that it was. 
ask, why did the. 


Clarke you obtained your appointment—I 
it was not.” this Mr. Dowler 


This was represented as ‘a 


Besides he 
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| make the inquiry 2 ‘Because public report, 


because public notoriety, had set her down 


| as the person who procured. it ;. and, that 


public notoriety he cousitered a. presump- 
tion stronger. than any. that coiid be 
founded upon the conversation of the 
worthy alderman, that Mrs. Clarke exer- 
cised an improper influence over ‘the 
Commander in Chief. The .member for ~ 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Yorke) had observed, | 

that it was probable sir Broeke ‘Watson 
procured that appointment, as he: had sue- 
ceeded in procuring three other appoint- — 
ments, about the sume time; -but such a 
mode ‘of arguing could never bring conyic- 
tion to his mind; and he appealed lothe 
understauding of the house, whether such | 

an inference shou!d have weight? He had: 
heard, the speech of a ‘right hoa. gent. ep- 
posite, who appeared to take such a minute, 
view of the case, that he removed out of 
his sight all.the gigantic objects” 
abont which others were employed, and te 
which they thought their principal attention 
should. be directed. He could not approve 
‘of that microscopic ‘investigation of the 
littleness of the subject : he was fora general 
comprehensive view. The daouse- had been 
called upon notto attend topopularclamour; 
he hoped it would not; he joined in that 


call as sincerely vs any man; if the house. 


did attend to it, it would forfeit its charac- — 
ter with the rest of the world, and lose its 
honour eutirely. But when he talked thus — 
against an attention to popular clamour, it 

was a criminal attention he deprecated ; it 

was an attention calculated to produce an 

improper influence upon their minds, and - 
induce them to swerve from the path of 
justice. There was an attention to public 

clamour, or he would rather call’it to pub-. 

lic opinion, which should never meet his 
disapprobation. It was necessary in a free 
government, and for those who represen! 

a free. people, to consult their opinions, and 
pay them a respectful attention; and he 
was not a little surprised, that the caution 
against public clameur should originate 
with a right hon. gent., (the Chancellor of. 
the Exchequer) to whom that clamour-had 
been so. beneficial, who owed so muclr to. it, 
and had, together with his .colleagues, 
built his very existence, and that of his - 


party, upon its influence and-operation, 
had been insinuated from the same quarter, 


that: the illustrious personage, whose con- 
duct was then arraigned, might® come ulti- 


‘mately to the crown~such an. observation 
was it. formed no their 
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consideration ;_at that moment his ‘royal | 


highness appeared before them in the 


‘character of an officer of the public, and in 
that character only had they a right to con- 
sider him. He did not wish to occ 

more of the time of the house, particularly 
as there seemed such an anxiety to come 
_ >to an immediate decision ; he hoped, how- 


' ever, that before that decision was formed, 


many independent country gentlemen would 
deliver their sentiments, very few of whom 
had spoken. Though he did not agree in 
every word of the original motion, ~he 
to’ it upon the whole. An_ hon. 
gent. had said, that one might be inclined 
- to vote for one case, and one for another, 
and yet both be required to vote for the 
Address. This he had said was an ob- 
jection to it, but it was the very reason 
‘why he (lord Stanley) liked it; different 
people — prefer different roads in 
going to Oxford, but that could be no 
reason why, when they had met there, they 
should-not agree together. A right hon. | 
gent. had said, that it was natural for a 
woman living as Mrs. Clarke had done, not 
to refuse any money offered to her upon 
the supposition of her influence; but the 
house was in possession of evidence, which 
proved that the supposition had some 
foundation ; indeed it was so strong, that 
he did think the Duke of York guilty of 
corruption, and he was perfectly ready to 
vote for any measure which should inflict 
upon him the punishment he deserved. 
Mr. Leycester—I cannot agree with 
the noble lord who has just sat down, that 
his royal highness’s letter has placed the’ 
house in so distressing a situation of re- 
_ straint. It may sharpen the pain of bis 
| highness’s own feelings,in case he should 
be found guilty ; but I have not observed 
it has softened the asperity of the noble 
lord’s remarks under. the gallery~ (lord 


_ Folkestone) nor damped the vehemence of 


the hon. gent.’s declamatory: eloquence 
upon the floor, (Mr. Whitbread) nor has it 
influenced the opinion of the noble lord 
himself, unless it could be supposed to 

have ‘drawn from him the very candid 


ee declaration at the close, that he would not. 


‘impute to his royal highness the acts of 
Mrs. Clarke after the cessation of all inter- 
course between them.—From the course 
_of argument adopted by several gentlenien, 
T should think, the true nature of the 
question is by no means understood. The 
Address on which we are now io‘vote de- 


and th not in parchment upon the ta- © - 


oe elares; that there is no ground on which | 
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to charge bis royal highness with personal —_ 
corruption, but the abuses proved, 
could hardly have existed without exciting 
his suspicion ; and even if they could be 
presumed to have existed without his ~. 
knowledge, (substituting knowledge for sus- 
picion) still the command of the army could 

not be properly continued in his hands, &c,. 
The question on which the house should be 
called upon to vote, ought to be plain; : — 
simple, and intelligible; and decide clearly, 
whether his royal highness is or is not 
guilty of the charge, Aye or No. By the — 
Address whoever votes for it; 
substantially says this, “I acquit him of ~ 
“ personal corruption; but 1 suspect he 

must have suspected Mrs. Clarke's cor- 

“ yupt practices, or I suspect that he must 
“have known them.” What obscurity and 
confusion in the terms! which do you sus- 
pect ? that he suspected or that he knew? © 


' From the vote upon the journals upon such 


a question, wobody can ascertain.—If he 
suspected, itis connivance ; if he knew, it is ‘. 
direct corruption. You acquit him of cor- - 
ruption in the first part, and you say, “ but 
you suspect him of it” in the last part. Re- . 
solve at once that he is guilty, and he may 
have an opportunity of defending himself, : 
like every other British subject, by a legal 
trial: whereas, by acquitting him of the | 
guilt, but adding you suspect him of it, he 


| can have no trial. You fix an indelible 


stigma upon hisreputation that must last for — 


| ever; you inflict the wound, and wrest 
from him the remedy—a proceeding with- — 


out a precedent in the history of parliament, 
or of any court. whatever where the name 


- of Justice was ever heard of ! A more un- 


fair, a more flagrantly unjust, a more cruel 
attempt against the honour of his ro’ 
highness, the most hostile ingenuity could 

not have devised. It has been observed by _ 
my right hon. and leatned friend, the late 
Solicitor General (sir Samuel Romilly) that 

the house are not bound to-condemn or to 
acquit, because there is no charge. If he 
meant they are not bound in the sanie 


‘sense in which a jury, impannelfed and 


sworn, is bound to try an issue upon record, 
I concur in the observation: but the honse 
is bound upon every principle of justice; — 
charge on paper, there is a charge in fact, 
made publicly in the house, on which a long - 
examination of witnesses has taken place, 


ble, it is in the minds of all men, from one 
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"wherever a newspaper can gain admittance. 

/ And are we to be told there is no charge? 

‘ ‘Phere is a charge, upon which a direct de- 
cision is as necessary for the honour of the 
party, as if it wereembodied in the most 
formal record that a special pleader could 
it on the table. © Under a persuasion 

- then, that the house will never permit so 
dangerous an example of injustice as the 
adoption of this Address, the next ques- 
tion that will be submitted to the house by 

_ my right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is the plain and simple.question 
‘-that every body can .understand ; is he, or 
jg he not, guilty of corruption and con- 
 pivance? ‘The ease stated against his 
_ foyal highness by Mrs. Clarke, is, that she 


received money for procuring military com- | 


_ missions, not only with his knowledge, but 

~ by his original instigation, for their mutual 
-. advantage. It must be admitted universal- 
_ ly, if in this case it were necessary to re- 
gort to'such a maxim, that to substantiate 
such a charge, the evidence must be clear 
and satisfactory ; and also that the princi- 
pal witness is Mrs. Clarke. If she speaks 

: trath upon the point in -question, the 

_ ~ eharge is proved: upon her veracity it de- 
3; it being always understood, though 

in the arguments on the other side, it seems 
always to be most industriously forgot, that 
the question is not, whether his royal high- 
ness permitted her to apply tohim at all 
upon military matters, which is not denied, 
but whether he was a‘party by instigation, 
or even by connivance, to her pecuniary 


-traffic.- Upon her credit therefore, much 


- of the debate has necessarily turned. It 
_ is not the character of an accomplice, 
or of a prostitute, that, in my judg- 
‘ment, necessarily renders her incredible, 
but the course of prostitution in which she 
‘has lately lived, must inevitably tend to 
loosen every sense of moral duty, and the 

practices she has been engaged in, receiv- 
ing money for promotions in which, in some 
instances at least, it is demonstrably proved 

she-had no concern, représenting her in- 
fluence ‘upon the Duke of, York much 
greater than it was whilst she had any, and 

_ ‘pretending to have a great influence on the 
Duke of Portland, as well as on his royal 
highness, when it was clear she had not 


 . the least interest with either, and this con- 


fessed by herself, without the least symp- 
'. ‘tom of contrition or of shame, exhibit a 
‘species of swindling, and a systematic course 
fi ion, of which ‘the very basis is 
and falsehood.—This is the gene- 


ee 


ral character she appears in. ‘Then, as a 
witness against the Duke of York, is to ‘be — 
added, the character of a discarded mistress, 


| with revenge raukling in her heart at sup- 


posed ill usage, as proved by colonel Mac- 


‘mahon, having threatened repeatedly to 


expose him, if her terms were not complied 
with, as appears in her letters to Mr. Adam 
and also in her declarations to Mr. Knight 
a very short time ago, and then positively 
denying that she had ever said so, though of 
the veracity of Mr. Knight there can be no — 

doubt. With such objections to the credit: 
of a witness, if you were to stop here, if 
such a witness were uot confirmed by other 
testimony, there is not a judge in any court 
of would not close his book 
and say, No jury can safely rely upon evi- 
dence like this..-But, ber 
credit by her subsequent testimony and 
conduct? To omit the observations to 
her discredit arising from her demeanor so 
palpable to every body, her deni 
‘the first yo examination, of ber having 
seen Mr. Wardle the very day before, 
though she had seen him in-a particu 
lar manner at three distinct periods of that 
day, twice for a considerable time together, 
is -so manifest a falshood, that. had she 
given the same evidence upon oath in a 
court of justice, she would probably have 
been instantly committed for wilful and. 
corrupt perjury; if a prosecution had been’ 
carried on, she imust infallibly have been 
convicted, and the pillory would i 
have been the result of that conviction. 

And, this is the of whom the noble 

lord (Folkestone) has said, in which 
he has been followed by the hon. baronet, 

(sir Francis Burdett) he thinks her one of 
the a, witnesses he ever saw in a eoart 

of justice ! Tn so late-a stage of the debate, 

I will allude only to the cases wherein she 


positively states, she has obtained promo-: 


tion from the Duke, and received m 

for it with his knowledge, the utter impos- 
sibility of which has been so distinely 
ascertained—and would refer only to the | 
endless variety of contradictious to her tes- 
timony, Both by herself and others, that 
have been so fully detailed by others; but 
it is necessary to notice the very extraor- 
dinary observation upon the effect of those 
contradictions made a night or two ago — 
by my hon. and learned friend the late 
Solicitor General, whom: I understand to 
say, that these contradictions ought not to — 


have the same weight as if they had been 
on oath. F have not observed that the 


upon 
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seme ‘remaik was made upon the criminat- 


- 4ngrevidence; ‘and yet if it is to weaken the 
effect of one,:is it not to weaken the 
effect-also of the other, exactly in the same 
_. proportion? Upon what principle of jus- 
‘tice or common sense is it to be said, I be- 
lieve the evidence of a witness to prove 4 
charge, though not given-upon oath, but I 
will not believe in the same degree the con- 
tradictions: to. that evidence, for want of 
that important sanction. They.must both 
_ be upon the sanie footing: the same dimi- 
nation of credit upon that account, applies 
equally to both ;. and if so. unjust and un- 
_. founded a distinction were suffered to pre- 
vail, the doors of this house ought to be 
closed for ever against all witnesses, and 
* the bar destroyed, at which testimony, on 
so false a principle, can be given. On the 
credit of Mrs. Clarke, there is one more 
topic, which does not seem to have been 
sufficiently adverted to: When her state- 
ment, against his royal highness, was first 
heard, one naturally felt a difficulty in be- 
lieving there could be so malignant and 
depraved a mind, as to fabricate a charge, 
_in which there was no truth, to destroy 
the ‘reputation and honour of the Duke of 
York for ever. But, when she is: dis- 
covered in the course of her examination, 
_ scattering about her scandal her 
groundless imputations without reserve, in- 
-timating of one witness, that he bad forged 
a letter from the Duke of York, of another, 


that he had stolen something from her. 


house, of a third, that she supposed lie. had 


been bribed, of Mr. Wilkinson ‘a respectable 
‘solicitor, that he -had bribed him, and. 


~ above all, when we find her, upon.a demand 
being made upon her for a debt by Mr. 
Nichols, answering that-demand by a de- 
liberate - charge -in_ writing, that. he had 
_ forged a will,all withont:a pretence of truth, 


the. difficulty alladed to is removed. We 


see a person in ‘the habitual practice of 
making false charges, a mind hardened to 


- it; and we-find in the present charge an. 


instance, only more seriously persevered in, 
of what to her is-no very extraordinary. oc- 


eurrence... Under these circumstances, to 


attach the least credit to a word uttered by 
Mrs. Clarke against his royal highness, 


unless on the confirmation of other credible’ 


and distinct evidence, would be acting. in 
the most important cause against the most 
exalted personage, directly contrary to the 
principles- and practice adopted, by. every 
court of justice in the most trifling case 


against the meanest snbject ; principles not 


founded on any technical rule of law, bit 
on the eternal basis of sound reason and 
substantial justice, and the wisdom and ex. 
perience of all past ages. The next ques- 
tion, then, is, in what respect is the testimo- ~ 
ny of Mrs. Clarke: confirmed? And here — 

the attention of: the house should be‘par. 
ticularly called to the nature of the confir. 
mation that is required, which seems to be | 

still so miraculously misunder. even 
by my hon. friend, the late Solicitor 


General, after all that has been said upon 


this subject : and even he, as well.as others, 
still refer, as a confirmation, to the letter 
about gen. Clavering, and other evidence of 
the like nature, especially such as she did — 


- not know was in existence, till the time of . — 


its being produced, All this certainly 
confirms her evidence as to her being per 
mitted to apply to him on the. subject of 
military matters, which is not denied, but is 
no confirmation whatever as ‘to his know. 
ledge of ber pecuniary traffic, which is the 
real question in dispute. Permitted appli. 


‘cation may be wrong; but permitted cor 
ruption is most criminal. There is nothing 


dishonourable in the one ; there is every — 
thing that is infamous in the other. The. 
most upright man may be led easily into ~ 


‘the first, who would shrink with horror from 


the last. These letters prove permitted — 
application, on which there is no wantof | 
confirmation; they do not prove any 
knowledge of ‘corruption, on which there. 
is. Upon this point, the only confirmatory 
evidence suggested, is that of Miss Taylor 


and. the note respecting Tonyn: boll of 


them suspicious in their nature, and at’ — 
best equivocal in their meaning. The last, — 
indeed, has been.nearly given up: it can’ 
-only be forced into the service upon: this 
point, admitting it to be the Duke’s writing, ~ 
by the evidence of Sandon; and his account — 
of it, which alone makes it at all applicable, 
is rendered morally impossible by the date, © 
and his own account of the envelope. As 
to Miss Taylor, she remembered the words 
spoke near four years ago, and remembers 


“also, her repétition of the same, words to 
Mrs. Clarke, when she came to enquire 


about it only three weeks ago: and yet de- 
clares she does not remember one more 
word of the conversation which then passed 
between them, so material, in order that 


the house may see whether these words 


were not suggested or varied. by the in- ~ 


genious‘dexterity of Mrs. Clarke, so asto 


make them capable of the construction that 


| has been put upon them: But the words — 
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of themselves, convey not the least idea of 
- any thing pecuniary. ‘+ French is perpe- 
“tually worrying me about the levy | how 


«does he behave to-you, darling?’ What is 
uatural and. plain meaning of these 


words? Why, certainly, does he worry-you 
- jn the same manner? It may prove the 
~* Duke’s knowledge of her having been ap- 
plied to by French about the levy, but has 
po reference at all to'any thing pecuniary. 


is not, indeed, inconsistent with his royal 


 highness’s ‘knowledge of the money, but it 
"js, at least, equally consistent with his total 
ignorance of it, and his knowledge only of 
. French having applied to her, The words, 
ja-their plain meaning, import nothing but 
latter :- you: arrive -only at the. former 
by the evidence of Mrs. Clarke. - It is. her 
"evidence alone, that can give them the’ con- 
struction, that is to confirm her ; . what is it, 
then, but confirming her by herself. _It is 

. not unimportant te observe here, that the 
words, stated in the public priuts to have 

_ been proved by Miss Taylor, are, ‘darling, 
does French behave handsomely to you’? 
- words, most materially different from the 
truth, that would certainly imply a pecuniary 
_ transaction, and would be therefore an im: 

‘portant. confirmation of Mrs. Clarke; and 
upon this very scandalous misrepresentation 
__ of these important words.on this most im- 
’ portant point, opinions have actually been 
formed against the Duke, which were in- 
- stantly changed, when this falsehood was 
‘corrected. What respect is due to the pub- 
lic opinion that may be formed upon mis- 
statements such as this; and.in a cause, 
» too, where the superficial outline of the 
- case against the Duke upon the evidence 

' of Mrs. Clarke, is plain and intelligible to 
all; but the falsehood of it is to. be de- 
tected only:by a minute attention to dates 


and circumstances, and by an accurate com-. 
parison of different parts of the evidence, 


that must be brought together for the pur- 
pose; for which the many who read it in 
_ the papers, have neither the leisure or the 
means. Upon the conclusions drawn from 
‘, the expenses of the establishment, it is 
_ sufficient to refer to the explanations that 

have been given, and particularly to the 
satisfactoryobservations, made upon it by 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Windham) last 
_ ‘night, with whose admirable speech, in 
‘most parts of it, I perfectly concur. Though 


e i was sorry: to. hear it prefaced with a. 
- general assertion, that there were different: 


” voles of evidence in the courts, for different 
¢lasses of the community ; to.which, nothing 


- 


but his want of knowledge upon the-sub- 
ject could «have led him; .and for which . 


assertion, every man who has been im the 
habit of attending the courts of justice will 
concur in saying, there is not the least 
colour or pretence. Upon the Duke’s 


knowledge, therefore, of corruption, Mrs, 


Clarke remains intirely unconfirmed ; 
unless her evidence on this point is ‘to be be- 
lieved under such a variety of objections, 
one half of which would have utterly 
discredited. any ordinary witness ii. 
court of. justice, the proof of bis royal 
highness’s. knowl 


this, it is disproved, as far as it is capable 
of being disproved, and much more 
effectually than the nature of the case gave 
any reason to expect, from a variety. of 
circumstances appearing upon .the report ; 
in this view itis material to advert once © 
more to the Letters to Mr. Adam. _In thie 
first she says “ he is more in my power. 
“than may be imagined :” In the second, 
“ that she has drawn up the case in paper, 


“ and has fifty or sixty letters that will prove 


“the whole.” Of this whole, the Duke’s 
knowledge of the corruption (if it in truth 
existed,)must have formed the principal in- 
gredient ; and yet not one of these fifty or 
sixty Letters is produced in which there isa 
word that proves it. Then, the gross im- 
probability of her story as to the Duke’s 
original suggestion and knowledge of every — 


corrupt act, strengthened as it is, by his po- 


sitive directions at the very time given to: 
col. Gordon to sift all corrupt practices to 
the bottom, on whatsoever it might fall, his 
direct defiance of her threats and malice, 


when their effect, if he had been conscious: - 


of any guilt, could so easily have been stop- 
ped; his forwardness to court enquiry in the 
most public manner ; the total want of all 


evidence of knowledge except from Mrs. - 


Clarke, either from letters or conversation ; 
her repeated injunctions to her confidants, 


proved by Corri and others, to keep all pe- 
cuniary transactions a secret from the Duke, — 


that his discovery of it would be her ruin 
and disgrace ; the case in which the impos- 
sibility of his knowledge, in contradictionto — 


her statement, has been so satisfactorily . 


made out, are all circumstances that form 
such a body of negative evidence against 
the truth of Mrs. Clarke’s, unconfirmed. ac- 
count of what passed in secret between them — 
upon this point, that a mind not anxions to 
find out guilt where. there is no proof of 
its existence, and not in the habit of substi- 


edge of corrupt prac- 
tices has. entirely; failed. But, besides - 
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‘the ‘same view he had of the course that 


_ tuting groundless ion for positive tes- 
pair should have imagined could 
not have resisted the conclusion of his royal 
highness’s . perfect innocence upon the 

charge; and as to myself, so. convinced I. 
"am, that there is not only no greet of guilt, 
but no ground whatever to believe or to 
suspect it, that were I now to pronounce the 
. last verdict I should ever give upon my 
most solemn oath, I should-lay my hand 
_ upon my heart, and most decidedly declare, 
Guilty.” Whether, supposing him ac- 
quitted ofall corruption’ or counivauce 
whatsoever, his permitting her to have ac- 
cess to him upon military matters in the 
way that has proved, is a sufficient 
ground for removing him from his office, is 
not the question at present before the house. 
I will only say, much as this unfortunate 
connection is on all accounts to be regretted, 

yet thinking the house ought not to interfere- 
im it at all otherwise than as it might be in- 
_ jurious to the. public, service, finding that 
it has long ceased, that whilst it. lasted, the 
_ instances of such access were so few, the in- 
jury to the public nothing, and the ap- 
_ pointments uniformly proper and unexcep- 


__ + tionable (that of Carter is not worth men- 


tioning) it does not in my judgment form 
rational’ ground for. such removal. 
‘Aer the information that has been given 
of the unexampled order and regularity of 
the Office, his royal highness’s unremitting 
attention and singular industry in discharg- 
ing all the duties of it,and the admitted im- 
portant benefits derived to the military es- 
tablishment from his excellent administra- 
tion, I have no scruple in deelaring that in 
my estimation of his royal highness’s merits 
in that nt, he stands mueh higher 
at the close than at the beginning of the 
enquiry. ‘I should feel great regret, if in 
‘comphance with the popular opinion, found- 
ed asl am convinced it is in misrepresent- 
ation and mistake, it should be thought ex- 
t, as a right hon. gent. (Mr.Windliam) 
jas su , that, for the public benefit, 
the public must be deprived of the benefit 
of his services. 
Sir T. Turton rose, amidst a considerable 
_ery of “ question! question!” and trusted 
that the house would for a short time in- 
dulge him with their attention, as it was far 
from his wish to occupy their time un- 
 mecessarily. ‘The reason he had not pre-. 
_ sented himself earlier/in the debate, was, 
‘because he had been waiting to see whether 
any of those gentlemen, to whose 


house ought to take on the occasion. He’: 
felt himself the more strongly induced to’ 
offer himself at the present moment, ax he 
could not give his vote for either the origi. 
nal Address, the Resolution, or the Amend- 
ment proposed to the house. ¥ 
always a doubt with him, whether that 
house could with justice agree to such an | 
Address as would not alone affect the life. _ 


or liberty, but throw disgrace on the characs 
ter of any individual, of whatever rank, 


particularly as the evidence on which that. 
Address must be founded, could not have 


the sanction of an oath thrown around it, — | 


In the Roman Senate an oath was required’ 
even from Cato, whose probity was prover- 


‘bial. The house ought to pause before 


and experience he looked wp, would take 


they passed such a.sentence of disgrace on 
the character of any individual. In this. 


opinion he was the more confirmed by the ~ ‘ 


sentiments of. that great constitutional law- 
yer, Mr. Justice Blackstone, who laid it 
down as the law of Parliament, that the. ae 


representatives of the people cannot'act as 


Judges on charges of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors; they were the party injured, 
and consequently cannot try; they can only 
determine whether the offenders were suehi 
as should be brought before the Peers. 


The representatives of the people were the. | 


accusers, and the house of Peers the consti- 


tutiowal Judges. They were told, however, 


that the amended Address did not pass sen= 


tence upon his royal highness, but merely 


advised his removal from office. But, he 


would ask, did not this milk and water Ad. | 


dress go at once to degrade his royal high- — 
‘ness to the lowest 


even allow ‘him the benefit of a trial by his 


peers, that invaluable privilege, which was 


equally the birthright of the meanest as of 

the highest subject. What was it, he would 

ask, which had raised the character of this 
country so high in the eyes of the world? 
It was that equal even-handed Justice, 
which visited alike pauperum tabernas 
regumque turres.” But this Address went 
to visit bis royal highness with the vengeance 

of that house, and to pronounce the 
severest sentence without the accustomed — 
forms of trial. The exalted rank of the © 
illustrious individeal whose case was under 
consideration, he totally removed out of his 
view, but if that elevation of rank conferred 


no privilege, neither did it deprive him of | 


, which as a British subject he ought to 
aby. To him, therefore, belonged the 
ight of a fall and fair trial by a competest: 


it had: 


possible state? It did not 
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juriediction. i It was a matter of Pasliamen- 
tary history that Commons did exer- 


its privilege of coming to resolutions 
the conduct of 
situations. They had done so, not 


alone ia the case of: dbor Somers, Halifax, 
Oxford, but in a much snore recent 
riod, in the case of Jord Melville. But these 
cases differed essentially from the present, | 
in this, that they were heard in 


their de- 
fence. . If, therefore, they were to adopt 
the address, they would take from the, Duke 


of York that which the meanest. subject, 
even the lamplighter at their door,possessed, 
the right of being heard before he was. 
judged. Sull, he would ask, was not such 
a course in the present case punishment in 


its atmost extent? Did it not tend to leave | 


a stain upon the character of his. royal 
_, highness, which, perhaps, no change of cir- 
cumstance or of time could remove? Asto 
the letter which his royal highness had sent 
to the honse, be would not deny that it had 
sions royal highgess were, gui 
though be could not but consider it on the 
’ whole as a legitimate appeal to their justice. 
There was, i in his mind, a great deal of Brit- 
_ ish spirit and feeling io that letter, if it camé 
from a conviction of innocence,.and the 
wish which it contained was founded on the 
_ principles of eternal justice. ‘Fhe Amend- 
ment.proposed to the original Address, had 
oply taken off _ roughness of the latter, 
asperity; it had. gilded 
_ the handle of the oeraes but the point was 
not the less piercing. It said that his royal 
. must at least have had some sus- 
 picion of these corrupt transactions.- Now, 
this was quite equivalent to knowledge, and 
though it said that the actual corruption had 
not been brought home to him, yet it recom- 
mended his dismissal. He observed, shes 


, in general spoiled roth ; 
he yer 09 out of doors the business was 
Srovvel ag by y worse cooks than even within. 
He could.not think that either the. original 
ress, or the subsequent Amendnient.of 
‘Mr. Bankes, were adequate to the object 
which the have i The 
former possesse erocity o tiger 
aad the latter the fawning of the spaniel. | tho 
_ He could not account for the influence 
which Jed bis noble friend (lord Folkestone) | 
to vote for such an: Address. as the 
had been the 
urpies 
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| statement acted 
part of the Address? - 


‘it was fair to 
gence in the same n the nee. 


£ 


Hindostan ; and he.was-thoroughly convin- 


ced of his firmness and manly spirit.. The 


Address gently stated what. no one had de- 
nied ; why then, be would ask, was.not that 
upon in the subsequent 


23,000,0001, some neglect might have oc-. 
curred ; but abuses were of quite a different. 
nature from neglect. It was not right, 
said, that their opisiens should. go fo 
so ambiguous a manner. The houseshould  — 
come to @ decision.on some one sarticular 
point. An hon. and learned j 
in the debate, had insisted much on legal 
precedents and jury cases. He would feel 
inclined to try the case on a legal | ; 
and if he could not clearly connect the 
crime with the accused person, he would — 
the entire case.-- The hon. bart. 
oceeded to say, that he: should be 
pe of the different persons examined. 


'| He hoped the house was tired of the eter- 


nal repetition of the name of Mrs. Clarke, 
and he could assure them that, be was so. 
He had one observation, however, to make 
on the Letter shewn to major Tonyn, and — 
which purported to-be from the Duke of _ 
York. The right hon. the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, when he first brought it un- - 
der the consideration of the house, had . 


said, that if the Note was in existence, and 


turned out to be a forgery of Mrs. Clarke's, - 


it would shew that her testimony was not 
entitled to the smallest credit whatever ; but. 
if, on the contrary, it proved to be the Duke 
of York’s hand writing, then it would form 
a material presumption on the other side 
of the question. _ Now, it appeared to him . 
that there was not the smallest evidence of 


orth in. 


, early 


the forgery.of the letter, and this formed a 


very important presumption. The hon. 
batt. then proceeded to make a variety of 
strong and pertinent observations on the — 
case of col. French's 8 levy, aud contended, 


that the mode in- which it took place was 


highly di , and detrimental to the 
service. -abuses connected with that 
levy, and the very improper delay which 
took place before it was put a stop to, 


| strongly denounced eral - 


mind, and concurred in proving to his sa- 
tisfaction that the conversation between his 
is | royal highness and Mrs. Clarke, as reported 
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hoo. baronet, was’ much more manly and. 
dopted, 


merely sufficient for the Duke of York to 
have put'ati end to it was: 
been called to an account for his disgracefal 
conduct ; “and! the only ‘reason which’ he 
could assign for his not having been brought 
“to sieh account, was the undue influence 
which’ Mrs. Clarke exercised over the mind 
_Of his réyal highness.“ As-to the ‘stigma, 
which had; in the course ‘of the debate, been, 
in his opinion, ‘most’ unfairly cast‘ upon the’ 
Tegal profession, ‘he must beg leave to say, 
what he ‘was sare all the ‘crown - lawyers 
might ‘with ‘eqial justice say, what Cicero 
had said’ on’ the’ ttial of Verres, that ‘he’ 
would much rather defend than: accuse. 
- Upon the whole, however, from the manner 
in which this discussion had gone on, from 
the ample and candid examination of ‘evi- 
detice which preceded it, he deduced a con- 
solatory reflection that whatever the deci- 
sion-of the house might be, which he hoped 
would be in concurrence, not with popular 
clamour, but popular feeling, the ea 
‘wowld do justice to its representatives 
repose confidence in their integrity. It had 
been said, that the eyes of the people were 
turved upon ther upon this occasion. Such 
he thought to be always the case, but he 
cared uot for hiniself, if the eyes of Argus 
Were upon’ every part of his conduct. He 
trugted that he sbeuld continue to satisfy 
his constituents, and he would now declare 
that he could not, consistently with ‘his 
sense of ‘hotour and probity, vote for the 
lion. gent.’s: (Mr. Bankes) “Address, which 
 insinnated much, but charged nothing; vor 
Yor the original Address, which required too 
much. Agreeing therefore, with neither, 
he would reserve himself for the vote upon 
the Chancellor of' the Exchequer's: Resolu- 
tion,’ upon which he ‘should propose an 
Amendment, containing a distinct charge, 
to form the ground of an ulterior proceed- 
ing. This Amendment, he said, would be 
4o the following effect: “That it is the 
opinion ‘of this house, after the most fall 
_ antl most attentive consideration of the evi- 
dence which had been adduced, that there 
is ground for charging his. royal highness the 
‘Duke of: York with the knowledge of the 
corrupt practices which had been proved at 
“Phe Hon. Mr. Ryder said, he would pot 
‘wonecessarily detain the replying | 
to many’ of the arguments of the. hon, 
baronet; at the samie‘time, he was ready to 


honourable, and, in his opinion, if a 
would be more satisfactory to the country, 
than ‘the’ Address’ 


friend’ opposite (Mr. Bankes). He'not only 
“agreed with’ some of bis learned frietidgy 
that the evidence of Mrs. Clarke: shouldbe 
entirely laid out of consideration, 
| ciding upon the question before the house; 
but contended, ‘that any one of tle ob. 


jections which had been so justly statedto 


her credibility ought, in his mind, ‘to induce 


| the’ house not listen ‘to testimony: 
Taking them’ collectively, he maintained, — 


that in a court of Justice it’ would ‘be the 
bounden duty of the Judge to tell the Jury, : 


that it was impossible to give credence'to 


sucli a witness ; nay, further, that it' would. 


be ‘his duty to commit ‘her for’ perjury: 


Advertitig to the testimony of Miss Taylor, 


he expressed. his decided’ opinion, ‘at’ the 


risk of any obloquy that ‘mightattend the 
avowal, that the improbability’ of that 


evidence was so great, as entirely to destroy 
her credibility. 


ciple on which, if Mrs: Clarke were ‘tobe 
believed, -he had uniformly acted, by 
making” Miss Taylor privy to such “a 
transaction. This'was a great improbabi- 
+o and the next imprebability was, that 

Miss "Taylor ‘was present at the conversa- 


tion respecting French’s levy, she should 
never in any other instance, however fre- 
quent her visits to Gloucester-place, be — 
present at any other conversation 
similar subject. To these improbabilities 
was to be added. a third; that Miss Taylor, 


In order-to believe Miss 
Taylor, the house must believe thatthe fF 
Duke of York had acted against a prime 


professed ‘accurately to recollect a. 


conversation which took: place about four 


years ago, was yet unable to relate’ what 
ig conversation with Mrs. 


Clarke not more than as miany weeks since! 
To prove this, he*read a. 
evidence of Miss’ Taylor, 

that if the principles upheld 


rt of the 
contended, 
hon. gentlemen opposite, with tespect'to 


testimony, were adopted, guilt,in many 


stances would be triumphant, and innocenve 
to the heuwse 


condemned. He a 


whether any secarity existed aguinst the — 


{ most. infamous: charge by the most im 


famous accuser, unless the credit of such 
accuser were to be ascertained by the ex- 


amination of collateral circumstances? If, 
indeed, that sort of cross-examination were 


iscarded, a plausibly-constructed. story 
would be alone sufficient to attach’ the 


allow, that the alteration in the resolution 
ef hisright ben, friend, proposed ‘by that 
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he had with her on | 
etter was, however, evidently written with 
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-only two could be; offered in. evidence, as, 


imputation, of guilt to the fairest character. 
‘The conviction. of .a witness, in. a, single 


falsehood ought,.in.a, considerable degree, 


not entirely, to digcredit, the testimony of 


that witness in other cases. He. denied, 


that from the Note of the Duke of York, 
respecting major. Tonyn any unfavourable. 
infererice could be. drawn,. when the: con- 
tradiction between. the date of the post-. 
-mark on the envelope of that note, and the. 
- gppointment of major Tonyn in the Ga- 
gelte, was considered ;_ and he also denied, 
that from the mention made by the Duke 
~ .of York inone of the letters to Mrs. Clarke 

gen, Clavering, that inference could. be 
_ justly. drawn which it had been attempted 
to ea At the same time he was 
willing to, allow that it would have been 
“more proper had his royal highness, in that 
letter, reminded Mrs, Clarke of the first 

_ conversation, which. by her own evidence 
ilitary subjects. This. 


_- carelessness, apd by no means deserving the 
serious character which had been imputed 
to it, The. conduct of his royal highness, 
both before and since the termination of 
his. connection with Mrs, Clarke, had cer- 
~ tainly been such as to induce the strongest 
presumption in his: favour. If the Duke 
had endeavoured to bribe’ Mrs. Clarke, for 
the purpose of getting from her the letters 
which might tend to criminate himself, and 
of securing her. silence ; ‘if instead of re- 
, dressing the abuses of the army he had en- 
¢reased them; if instead of. surroundin 
- himself with honourable men. such as col. 
' Gordon, he had reposed confidence in such 
individuals as. Donovan and Sandon ; if, in- 
stead of demanding the fullest inquiry into 
itis conduct, he had shrunk from any in- 
vestigation, then indeed it might have been 
said that there were strong presumptions 
of his royal highness’s guilt ; but when the 
direct reverse of all these suppositions was 
true, he could not conceive by what sort of 
revolutionary logic the manly and 
honourable conduct of his royal highness 
“could be perverted into an evidence of his 
ctiminality. He wished to hear it accounted 
for how it happened, that with all the in- 
dustry that had been used in the search, 
aided by ‘that person whoauust be the best 
informed on the subject, no other cases of 
alleged corruption had been brought for- 
ward than those which had been produced ; 
or how, it happened, that out of the 50 or 


60 letters from his royal highness, which 


_ Mrs. Clarke said she bad in her possession, 


tending to prove the connivance of the, 
Duke. of York, .in Mrs. Clarke’s corrupt. 
praciices. After all the industry which had: 
been used, after all the revengeful malice. 


of. Mrs, Clarke, nothing, could proved. 
against .except. indiscretion, With, 


respect..to. the acquaintance,, which Mrs.) 
Clarke possessed with military subjects, that 
was in his mind. sufficiently accounted . for 
by the intimacy which was known to have 


existed between. Mrs...Clarke and 


Ogilvie the army: agent, before her con- 
nection with the Duke of York. -—-Acquitting, 
therefore, as he did, bis. royal. highness .of 
any participation .or .connivance. in, or sus- 
picion of the corrupt :practices,.of Mrs. 
Clarke, his next consideraiion woutd be, 
what was the most. proper step for. the 
house to take, should they concur, in that 
opinion?. Any further proceeding on their, 
part should.not be judicial, but legislative. 
and political. ‘The question they would 


his royal highness was such as.ought to in- 
duce them to address the Crown to. remove 
him from his situation... On . the best. view 


vat he could take of the subject, hethought, 


t unless the house felt itself called .upon 
by. the. imperative demaad of justice and 
duty, they ought not, directly or indirectly, 
to take any step tending io remove hi 


royal highness from offices. .To the duties 


of that office his royal highness bad .shewu 
himself perfectly competent. Under his 
auspices the British army had flourished 
beyond all example... There . was one 
point however, on which. he felt himself, in 
some degree, qualified to speak with. eonfi- 
dence, and ow which it might, , perhaps, 
be expected that he should. speak, name- 
ly ‘the administration of .military. justice. 

e solemnly declared, that in every com- 
munication which, in the discharge of his 
official duty, he had had with, bis royal 
highness, respecting Courts Martial, é&c. his 
royal_ highness _evinced. the strongest 
solitude for the welfate, the interests, 
and character of the army; and. that, he 


was ever anxious to administer straight- 


forward and, impartial justice. without 


looking either to: the right or to the left. 


He. felt-also, that he should not do justice 
to his predecessor in office, if he did not 
state, that the sentiments. of . that prede- 
cessor in office, on. this. subject,’ com- 
pletely corresponded with..his own. He 


spoke in the presence of those who werp . 


‘have before them, would, be, whether the 
moral guilt which had been proved against | 
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w his opinions. When his prede- 

cessor Was compelled by his ill heath to quit 
his office, he assured him (Mr. Ryder), thut 

he would experience considerable satisfac- 

“tion in finding his - highness the Duke 
of York to what he found him to be. | The 

expectations which he had been led toenter- 
tain were invariably and completely realized. 

He called upon the house to look not only 


- gt the existing army, but at those establish- 


"merits at Marlow and Wycombe, by which 


that army would be supplied with abte offi- 


‘cers, andl be still improved in its constitution 


and character. He called upon them to 


Took atthe Military School established at 


Chelseag originally founded for the orpharis 


oF soldiers, and the advantages of which had 


been extended ‘to the families: of sol- 


-. diets who were fighting in the cause of their 
COW 


ntry. The number of children educated 


at this school-amounted to 1,500; rescued 
_ from poverty and vice, trained to habits of 


industry and virtue, and destined ultimately 
to the augmentation of that army in which 
their fathers had acted:so brave a part. Judg- 
ing, from his own feelings upon the subject, 
he could ‘easily conceive, that‘in the midst of 


_ the pain apd anxiety which the present ques- 


tion must cost-him, his royal highness would 
derive the sweetest consolation from reflect- 


ing on the'permanent and extefisive establish- 


gnents. which: had been instituted ‘under his 


t 


auspices and had growt under his super- 
intendance, for the benefit ‘of the service 
an to his care. He could not, there. 

rom any thing that ‘had appeared 
before the house, persuade ‘himself to vote 


for the removal’ of so active, so just, so 


benevolent and “so meritorious an officer. 
—The hon,-and féarned member then pro- 
ceeded to com 
been ‘pr , and contended, ‘that if the 
hon. bart.’s (Sir Turton) amendment was 
rejected, which he conceived ‘it would be, 
and if the resolutions of his right hon. friend 
the Chancellor of the ‘Exchequer wete 
rejected, which ‘he ‘conceived ‘they would 
not: be, the Address origindlly proposed 
would be preferable to the’ others, because 
it'was more manly and more ‘honoufable. 
He'‘here read the Address 'p Mr. 
Bankes, and-asked what it meant? He 
shvatd be obliged to his hon. friend for an 
explanation of it. ‘The whole tenor of his 
tron. friend’s speech had led him ‘to expéct 
That’ the conclusion would be very different 


what it was, Did ‘his ‘hon. friend 
Rohit’ the Duke of York of 


‘the addresses, which had 


Led. that his 


tuption and 
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among the friends of that predecessor, and. 


of connivance in corruption, or did he cou- 
demn him? Wasit to fe forth to the coun. 
try,“that the house of commons declared, 


not in direct words, it was true, but by 


implication, that ‘a high crime and misdes 


followed that declaration by no legal 
ment ? Was there a single instance on the 


‘records of parliament of the house of com. 


mons sitting in judgment on such a gross 
crime as that imputed, and supported by — 
such testimony, abstaining from giving any 
direct opinion, aye, or no, on the guilt or 


innocence of the party accused? Many hon, ff 


That 
the proceedings of the house would be 
satisfactory to the country. For his part, 
if the house should adopt the proceeding 
recommended by his honourable friend(Mr. 
Barkes), aware as he was of the, a a 
ance to the honse of the opinion of the 
public, and aware as he was, that unless the — 
house. enjoyed the good opinion, of that 
public, they could comparatively do bat , 
little good, he yet hardly knew how to 
efttertain a hope that that ding would 
be satisfactory to the pal 
a satisfaction would. 
such a disregard ‘to justice and to ev 
thing most dear to Englishmen, as mast 
ultimately end in an injury to the Constitu- — 
tion itself. Tothose who dwelt somuch upon 
public opinion, which he valued as highly — 
as ‘any man, he would put it, whether it was 
possible that public opinion could call upon 
fat hoase to surrender ‘its functions by- 


gentlemen had expressed their hope 


ray in the public — 


violating justice, and in so doing endanger 
iibelled the 


ing the constitution. “Th 
public ‘who thought ‘so. What, he would 

ask, would be'the natural question of any — 
body ‘of constituents to their represén- — 
tatives, “have you acquitted. or convicted, 


‘the Duke of York?’ and .what must be 


the answer of those who slioold vote 

for either of the Addtesées? If the Dake 
Were guilty, a simple removal was an inade- 
quate punishment; whilst if itindcent, either 
of the Addresses ‘proposed too much 
The charges brought against his royal high- 
ness the Dake of York had been so ‘clear, 
that he that ran might read. The'eviderice 
was perfectly intelligible. If the house, by 


-| inference, should find his royal highness 


guilty, the people would ask why bo pu- 
followed 1 It could uot be 


office was ths Address 
proposed by his hon. friend, distinctly 
stated, that whether there was ground of 


ic; because.such 


I highness’s removal from 
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gion on this 
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the charges that had been made 


inst him, his removal was a prudent and 
measure. By the ion of 
such a measure it ntight be said that the 
hotise put the Duke of York in a better of 
jj ‘worse situation than they would put 
- any other individual. If t 
hin guilty, they would refrain punish- 
jug him as they would any other individual; 
if they conceived him innocent, they would 
pier from proclaiming that innocence, as 
they would proclaim that of any other in- 
dividual. In either cave, they would con- 
ed him to irretrievable i - without 
They would be guilty of a double 
, first to the individual, next to the 
public, “Whatever, therefore, might be 
opinion of the house with to 
_ the condact of the Duke of York, he trust- 
ed they would negative the Address _Pro- 
Posed by his honourable friend o 
Temple next rose, amidst loud cries 
of question! question! He began by ob- 
serving, that he had withheld his opinion on 
this most important subject, wotil thus late 
in the debate, because it was precisely that 
kind of question on which it wasi 
to form a ju — the most 
discussion. fter ha ing heard ‘the d 
rent beatings of sifted and 
examined by Lage of great talents and 
acquirements, le thought that he would be 
_ the better able to bring his mind ‘to a deci- 


important as ever engaged ‘the attention of 
parliament.It was a question wholly un- 
party 

“prejudices; ‘and at other ‘times he 
mightbe proud to consider himself ‘as at- 
tached to'a party, this was an ‘occasion on 
Which he:vould allow no influence ‘of con- 
nections, ‘no consideration to bias his 
decision. He confessed that he had never 
risen ‘with feelings of such real anxiety and 
by which he’ was then opprest. 

: of the nation were stedfastly fixed 


_and 'the fate of the coutitry might eventually 
. @épend ‘upon: their decision. ‘The ‘house 
had not to what family ‘the 
right ofthe crown should be vested’; ‘they 
had not’to determine ‘by ‘what constitution 
the people.'would ‘best‘be governed: their 
attachment ‘to ‘the ‘family ‘in: of 
the tiglit-to the ‘crown ‘was 
by their encreasing affection for the virtuous 
and venerable individual, by whow the throne 


was filled ; their wttuchment to’ the existing 


conceived | 


reposed i 
‘such should be the duty of the rouse of 


great subject, ‘one perhaps as | 


demonstrated by the sacrifices which 


| themselves made. and which at their i 


gation the people had made, 
inviolate under circumstances most fatal to 
every constituted auth in the world. — 
But the duty which the hed to per- 
form. was not less important than those to 
which he had alluded, although it was more 
painful and Ant. It was not to con- 
sider whether the confidence which had 


‘hitherto been placed in the royal family of 


the country, should be maintained 


shaken, but whether one individual of that - 


family was worthy any longer of sharing in 
thined that his royal highness’s conduct had — 
proved him , there"would still be 
a choice of difficulties. "The house would 
have to decide whether they would hurt the 


feelings of their sovereign, by stating the 


opinion: which they entertained of bis son, 
or whether, by forbearing from such a state- 
ment, 
which their country That 
commons, must be tothe house at large, as 

it was to him, a subject of most serious and 
le | unfeigned regret. For: himself, he most 
deeply Jamented it. He would with satis 
faction ‘have shed his blood, aati Ge 


to have* prevented such a necessit 


the cup was out, and * 
the shaft and must take its 
course. He had heard it repeatedly said, 
that the thouse ‘had dealt unfairly ‘by his 
royal highnessin the course it had pursued, 
and: that ‘were preparing to condemn 
him an gentleman, ’ ad assert 
that ber judged ‘and decided upon, in 
his absence. It had ‘been alledged, that 
from the Duke of York was witliheld the 
Ring toh to the meanest:of the 
to have the evidence bro 
a him ‘on‘oath. But if 
jection was tdken, it not 
taken ‘in the present ‘of the business; it 
ought to‘have been advanced “at ‘the com- 
mencetnent of the i , When those 
‘by whom it was now brought forward were 
cautioned on ‘the subject, and ‘when the . 
mode of ‘proceeding “by ‘trial on by im- 
peachment was recommended. ‘It would 
‘be too much to allow tle asserters of this 
objection take ‘of the 
originally adopted at ‘their's 
then to take the’ benefit of ‘objections 
against that course. 


that be u 
Inthe Letter which his royal highness hetl 


they would forfeit the confidence 
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adopted 


been advised.to write to the house, but. 


which he (lord. Temple) deeply regretted ‘he 


had written, and which he sincerely wished 
with his hon, and.learned friend, could: be: 


blotted for ever from. their: recollection. and 


“expunged from their Journals, bis royal high- 


ness objected to the. evidence against him 
being received withoat the sanction of an 
oath ;.but.as ‘in the former case, so in this, 
he contended, that hisroyal highness ought 


to have made that objection at the com- 


mencement of the inquiry, and that not 


having done so, he had no right to make it 


at the conclusion. Numerous, complaints 
had also been made of the. ‘prejudices that 


_ existed on the subject of this investigation. 


‘That prejudices existed with respect to the 
charges against ‘his royal highness, he most 


willingly allowed. Insome of those prejudices 


he confessed that he participated. It was na- 
tural that those, who in their own persons, 


_ ox in their families, had received obligations 


from the royal Duke, should be prejudiced 
in his favous. It was natural that those, 
‘who. contemplated the . benefits. that had 
accrued to the army during the administra- 


tion. of his royal (beriefits which. he 


admitted to their 
prejudiced, in. bis: favour, 


ullest extent,) should be 
It was natural 


that those who felt. as he did at the open- 
_ ing of the business, and who could not be- 
__ Tieve that the facts then alledged. could pos- 
 sibly be 


tantiated, should be prejudiced 
in his favour... Of such prejudices no man 
need be. ashamed. Unquestionably there 
user also prejudices of a different descrip 
judices inseparable from the pu 

licity of t course of proceeding that had 
in that house; . but those 
prejudices could not now be urged in bar 


- of judgment, by those at whose recom- 
‘mendation that course of proceeding had 


been preferred... He. lamented. that such 
prejudices should have taken so strong and 
the public mind, as it 
for them to disguise from 

y had done. He completely 

with the right. hon. 


| snd wi the hon. bart. (sir 


urton) who. had spoken the 
same bench with him, that it » ee 
bent on the house to come to a. specific de- 
eins on the charges of corruption, crimi- 

and comnivance; and he 


: a that the Chargés were not of a 


more specific nature. It was much to be 
regretted that they had not been pro- 


duiced on the table.- The accusations 
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| ginally made: in the preliminary speechof 
the hon, gentleman behind him; evidence 
hadsubsequently been heard, at the 

and out) -of that evidence - the charges. 
‘had. arisen. 
of the house to determine. on all the ~ 
Charges that. had preferred, not 
-ouly .on:,those corruption, partici’. 
pation, or connivance, but on the miscon, — 


It. was, the bounden duty 


duct of his royal highness in permitting such, 


a woman.as Mrs. Clarke to interfere in mir 


litary matters, and to make recommenda= 


tions for military preferments to him,-to 


which he allowed himsel? to listen. On, all : 


these. accusations. it was the. duty. of ‘the 


|house to. decide. But, did he therefore 


think that they were to be decided upon in’ ~ 


the mass? That they were to be 
upon without: distinction? Certainly, not. 


Whether the mode of proceeding by ts 2 


dress, or the mode of proceeding by 


lutions, should .be ultimately adopted by : 
the house, he should take good care before 


he voted to ascertain on which 


charge he was called upon to, vote; whe 
ther on the.charge of corruption; on the — 
charge of on the charge. of 


connivance ; or on the of 
Mrs. Clarke. to interfere in th e official du, 


‘ties of the Commander in Chief... The — 


question, however; then before. the. house 


was, not whether these separate charges 


were to be ama; into one, ys 
whether the house should proceed by 
dress or Resolutions. For bis part, he cons * 
ceived that the former, as it.was the mode! 
most ‘consistent with the dignity of the 
house, would also be most conducive to 
the substantial ends of justice. It appear- 
ed to him, that the first and second Reso- 
lution of the: right. hon, gentleman, if 
cording with the sense of the house, might 
be embodied. in an . Address; and he | 
conceived, that in: such a form, they would 
be equally efficient in point of justice to 
royal ie e. first 
proposed.by the right hon. member was, 
that the house should decide., There would — 
be no objection to make that part of an 


Address. . The. second was, whether his 4 


royal highness was or was not guilty of 
Again, there would be:no dif; 


ficulty in interweaving that in. an Address, 
In it appeared to him to be just as 


t the substance of the Resolutions . 
in cla of of an Address, as in the form _ 


proposed right. hon. -member.. ln 


voting, for the motion of the hon, 
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be distinétly understood, not as_ lending 
himself'to the support of the Address’ pro- 
‘by that hon. gent., but as merely 
declaring bis opinion, that whatever might 
be the judgment of the house on the sub- 
ject before them, they dught to: proceed by 


-_-way-of Address rather than by Resolutions. 


Qnthe main question of corruption, of 
_ participation in corruption, or of connivance 
at corruption, he /agreed’ entirely with the 
right hon. gent. opposite. He. did not 
rca that: his royal highness the Duke of 
York had been proved .by the evidence at 


the bar to been guilty. of either cor- 
guption, participation in corruption, or of 


connivance at corruption.—The evidence 
by which the charges of corruption, of par- 
_ ticipation in corruption, and of connivance 
at: corruption, were endeavoured principally 
be: supported, was that of Mrs. Clarke. 

_ Mrs. Clarke’s testimony, he was ready to 
say, came before’ the house under every 


gireumstance of doubt and’suspicion. She 


was self-accused,’ self-convicted: her-cha- 
racter was self-blasted: she had no: claim 
tp credence except what she might establish 

by the mode and’ circumstances of her con- 


duct under examination.. If the question 
oF on any other 
indeed, ‘were to: be’ whally decided by her 


on these charges 


evidence, it would not ‘have the smallest 

a t with him. In pronouncing his opi- 
nion, he stould it wholly from 

eousideration, and have no. difficulty to 

_ make up his mind upon the) subject.—The 


chief by whom’ Mrs. Clarke's evi- 
-- dence was corroborated, was Miss Taylor. 
His right -hon. friend near him (Mr. Wind- 

ham), ‘had said. last night that there was 


this ‘difference between Mrs. Clarke and. 
Miss Taylor, viz. that the character of the : 
; | kept regular accounts would, perhaps, not 


_ former was bad, but. her testimony good ; 
while the character of the latter was good, 
‘and her testimony bad. From this’ distine- 
. -he dissented altogether. His right 
‘hon. ‘friend was of opinion: that ‘Miss Tay- 
lor had been tutored; that she had. re- 
hearsed her part: before appeared. at 
the bar. He did not’ believe that to have 


‘been the case ; believed her evidence to 


be perfettly correct; he believed that she 
Had: she 
‘been, tutored, she would have, learned’ 
more ;» she would have been taught a tale 
_ which wotld have better answered the pur- 
poses of her instructors. Had she rehears- 
a part, it would have’ been part of 
‘more importance. she were privy to.a 


he-either:made Miss Taylor a 


ward with adetail'of ficts and-circumstanees 


that would have,struck much. more |home 


-at the Duke-of York than the evidenceshe 


gave? While he admitted, however, that 
her evidence was in his opinion free from 
suspicion, he contended, that <it by no 
means went to convict the Duke of York 


of | of corruption. .“ How does French behave 


to you, Darling?” ‘could not, in his mind, 


perverted to mean does he pay 


you?” Ifthe Duke’ of 
to his 
corruption, or he did not: -If he did make 
her a party, was it credible that this was . 
the only phrase of the kind which Miss 
Taylor would have recollected: his royal 
highness to have used in her presence? ; If 
he did not make her a party, was it, credi-_ 
ble that he should- have uttered even this 


single phrase before:a female in whom he 


placed no confidence, and who, for ought — 
he knew, might, and. probably would, re- 
late what sbe had heard? But although 
Miss evidence did not go so 
to convict the Duke of York of corruption, — 
it fully convicted him of 
Clarke to‘interfere with ‘his official duties," 
and to: recommend her friends to his notice 
as Commiander in Chief.—He would pro-— 
ceed, however, to the next evidence that | 
had been adduced in support of the , 
of corruption, which was the large establis 
ment at Gloucester-place,-and. the déduce 
tion, that as. Mrs. Clarke evidently. expend. 
ed six times her allowance, his royal high- 
to have known. that she must 
ve recourse to improper. practices to 
make up the deficiency. ‘This he could 
not allow. In judging of the characters of 
others we must not always be guided by 
our own. A banker or a merchant who 


easily understand how the Duke cad be 
so irregular; but for his part he would 
rather conclude his royal highness guilty of 
extravagance cor he would 
rather conclude that his royal- highness con- 
ceived he was running in debt than that he 


was aware of the stratagems of his mistress = 


to procure money by. corrupt means. Nor 


was this-in the slightest degree improbable, — 


The establishment at Gloucester-place was 
certainly very splendid and very ——ee 
and if pecuniary affairs had gone on 

and regularly, it might have been urged 
that his: royal highness -ought, to have. 
known that such splendour-and’such mage 
niticence could not bé;maintained with the 
which Mrs, Clarke secsived from him, 


iting Mrs, 
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_ to support her establishment, when it was 


Duke of York ought to have: been more re- 
and that he ought 


_ that his royal highness had never paid any 
therefore could not be ex 


le 
wholly of corruption, of participation in | 


frequently saw Mrs, Clarke in 
great distress: that he found she was com- 
pelled to pawn her jewels: that there were 
repeated executions in the house: that she 
told him several times that she was in dan- 
ger of complete destruction. Under such 
circumstances, how could his royal highness 
imagine that she resorted to undue means 


évident to him that the ex- 
that establishment were not de- 
If any one should say that the 


ve seen that the expences. of the esta- 
blishment in Gloucester-place were actually 
defrayed, he would readily admit the jus- 


attention to his own 

ted to attend 
irs of another. 
but he did not’ 
him corrupt. He acquitted him 


much to the 
believed him pr 


ion, or of connivance at corruption ; 
but he believed him to be highly guilty 
and deeply crimial in allowing Mrs. 


i 5 it was not intended to be | 


was. Mrs. Clarke's. 
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-what was the fact? That his royal 


‘of being introduced to his father): 


purpose 

and with the further view of procuringq = | 
bishoprie, was most strongly to be repto, 
bated. .In this act his royal highness.for- 
got hie duty, his rank, and his situation, ~~ 
In the ease of Kennett it was alsoevident 
| that his royal highuess the Duke ef York 
had exerted his influence improperly, with © | 


view to obtain for a:man, with whomhe 


was negociating a loan, a post under govern. 
ment; and in the case of Eldertan. it wag 
evident that he had given him a paymas: 
tership on the recommendation of Mrs, — 
Clarke. Nor was the conduct of his royal 
as it segarded general Clavering 
Clarke on the subject, he desired her to 
3 
use in her applyi a regiment forhim, 
intended to raise any 


reprehensible. In his letter: to- Mrs, 


new regiments, but only second battalions “' 
to the existing , What was the evr 
dent deduction ? 


Why, that if it had been | 


e mig t have applied royal 
highness had done his duty, instead of the : 
answer which he made to her, he should | - 
Clarke 
rough you ; 
| he was our connection; 1 
to | hope he is not. But if he knows any thing 
of it, let him know this, that this is a point 
on which I will never suffer you to intes- 
fere.” But his royal highness 
| so, and from this, as well as from other 
conclusive ; it was spuutaneous ; it was | 


was pot aware that 


notdose 


cireumstances which he had stated, the 

inference was that he had 

of permitting Mrs. Clarke criminally to 
| terfere ia military transactions.—Adverting 
| to the sentiments . 
| his right hon.-friend near bim (Mr. Wind- 
| bam) ihe declared, that were bis 
'| evenly balanced as those of his right hon. 


last night by 
opinions 


iend, he would wholly acquit the Duke-of 


; | York. He would. not employ himselfso 


long in splitting hairs, and then, with half 


‘| an hair, strangle the character of that illus — 
'| trious individual. 
he was now compell 
did not consider the Duke of York as.wor- — 

thy to retain the situation of Commander 
in Chief. If be 
‘his royal thi 


But, thinking as be did, 
ed to declare, that he. 


were allowed to approach = 


| 
| 
| 
_ brought forward ; it was found by accident 7 
of the existence of the crime.—With 
spect to French’s levy, it must be allowed 
‘on all hands, that it was.a most. suing 
for the public: it as obtained 
without any statement of circumstances; | 
without eay military recommendation 
_. ‘without any due inquiry into the cireum- 
shances ef She case. ‘What was the fair de- 
duction? That it originated ia another re- 
-eommendation, and: when connected with 
other it_was ‘clear that that 
secommendation As 
~ ip 
man, who professed to have a call from resign his office .4@1G thelr Guey 
God, but who listened to the dictates of | they would recommend 
who professed a minister || advise his royal highness to resign: his ofeq. 
a of purity; bat whe was the base attendant || Unless they did s0, would inthe 
‘on an adulteress, at the recommendation of || cacred obligations whjch they owed their 


ness ‘at every corner and at every step. 
he time was, perhaps, approaching, when 
- fain might be fought for on British: ground. 
of gon i event of such @ contest must 
|. ima great degree depend upon the confi- 
~- 9) dence which the country reposed in the in-. 
dividual entrusted with the chief command 
of oor army.’ Could his royal highness 
\ suppose that he retained that confidence ? 
: if so, the sentiments that were staring in 
~ | - . every eye, and ringing im every ear, would 
‘| speedily undeceivé him. There was no al- 
ternative for him therefore, but.to resign 
‘his office. In retirement, in fulfilling his 
duties as a. prince, in completing that re- 
form assurances of which he 
_ jproper to convey to the house of Com- 
mons, his royal highness the Duke of York 
_ would find opportunities for recovering the 
| — confidence and affections of the people. 
In times of peril like the. present, -he was 
compelled to repeat, that the Duke of York 
_* was not a fit person to retain the command 
- * ofthe British army. He felt that he had 
‘|. done bis duty in thus giving his decided 
- @pinion; but the gratification which that 
feeling afforded him would, he feared, be 
- mo excuse to the house for the fatigue to 
_ which he had subjected them (hear ! hear!) 
. He trusted that the house would do their 
duty, and he would conclude with’ the 
apothegm of lord Burleigh, England can 
be ruined while its parliament con- 
tinues to do its duty.”” 
_ The Lord Advocate (of Scotland), who 
‘tose amidst a tumultuous cry of “ Ques- 
tion! question !” began with observing that 
he was well aware of the just impatience of 
the house to ‘come to a vote; but he hoped 


for their indulgence for afew minutes. He | 


‘when impelled: by a sense of duty. He felt 
bimself colled onto give an opinion on this 

| important question. Witlrall the attention 
that he had beeq able to: pay to. the evi- 
' dence, the conclusion which he ilrew from 
that his royal highsess ‘had neither 

béen guilty of; corruption, nor 
connivatce ; and. that he 
in no one instance abused the power 

he possessed as Commander in Chief, of 
glad away military commissions. “This 
a \conviction that he derived from a 
Minute, unprejudiced, and conscientious re- 
- ew of‘the different charges, and the evi- 
'. dence by which they were supported. [The 
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his resignation would meet’ his royal high- que 


question, that the hon. member could no — 
longer be heard]. 
Mr. Wilberforce then rose, and began by 
stating, that he deferred to the latest oppor- 
tanity his intention of offering to the house 
his sentiments on the ‘present most impors 
tant question; because he confessed, that it 
was bis uniform and anxious wish to hear 


all that might be said upon the subjectapoa 


either side, according to the various views 
that different minds might be severally dis- 
posed to take of it, before he ventured to” — 
state ‘his opinion, that he might see it in 


every light, and in every shape, thatit could, _ : 


perhaps, possibly appear in. With this view 

he had, from the ‘very commencement of ~ 
this discussion down to that moment, devo- _ 
ted ‘his fixed and undivided attention to 


every part as -it :passed successively under _ 


‘bis observation, both with respect to the evi- © 


dence, and the variety of commientary that - 
evidence had called forth; because it was 
his wish, as it unquestionably was his duty, 


to avail himself of every possible advantage, 


that could enable him to come ultimately 
to an opinion at once impartial, and correct. 
And in the first place, before he proceeded 


to obsérve' upon the ease itself, he could not 


help adverting to the impression he felt at. 
the time when the charges were first brought — 
forward. Here he must frankly confess, 
whatever may be the shame of theacknow-- - 
ledgement, that he had his full share in par- | 
ticipating in those prejudices in favour of 


the accused which had been felt and ac- 


~ 


knowledged by others; for the charges did — : 


appear to him to be so extremely improba- ° 
ble, that the hon. member who had origina- 
ted them must forgive him when -he said, 


‘that he not only felt it extremely difficult 


to believe that they were founded in fact, 
but was almost satisfied that they could not 
be substantiated. The result, however, of 
the investigation, upon his mind, had been 
such as to shew, that though he could not __ 
altogether get rid of those prejudices, he 
had not suffered them to interfere so far as 
to bias his affections, or influence his judg. 2 
mést. In the view which he took: of th 
question, it appeared obviously to divide it- 
selfinto two parts. Thefirst and grand aue— 
was, a the wort of York bad bere 
uilty of corruption, or icipation im the 

others, or ‘eonti- 
vance at that corruption, and in what degree. 
The uext was,. as to the-course, which, as 
members of that house, it would be proper — 
for them to‘resort*to, upon a full com 
so al) the matters and practices 


#5" 
> 
a 
| 
: 
_ , Bouse Decame so clamourous for. 


> 


‘before them. 
as related to the criminal connivance of 


{ 


that had been disclosed in the evidence 
As to the first-part, as far 


the Duke of York at corruption, or his 


a close attention to the i 


either ambiguously or latently. 
charges had made their, way into print; | 


participating in that corruption, he could 


not help stating; that it did appear rather 
astonishing to him, that his royal highness | 


could have been wholly without suspicion | 


of the nature of the corrupt: transactions 


which were proved beyond a'doubt to have 


_ taken place. Was it not somewhat strange, 
 Sthat the Duke never received any intima- 
_ tion of such transactions, from any of his 


numerous military friends or acquaintances ? 
and was it not still more so, that the Duke 


only, should never have once heard that-a 


very prevalent idea of corrupt abuses in 
army promotions had gone forth; and was 
very generally credited.?' These things 


were not. done in a corner. The charges 
_ had been open and avowed ;_ and, whether 
founded or unfounded, groundless or mali- 


cious, they certainly had not been urged 
"These 


they had appeared expressly in pamphlets, 
which, though they might never have met 
his royal highness’s eye, had excited a live- 
ly atteution on the part of the public, were 
very industriously circulated amongst mili- 


tary men, ahd therefore’ must have been 


necessarily very generally spoken of. And 


~_yet were they, in defiance of such strong 
‘probability, to conclude, that the Duke 


alone was unconscious of what he himself 


was most interested in, and what occupied 


the attention and filled the conversation of 
every other man? But even supposing that 
rtant and ar- 
duous duties of his office, had prevented 
the Commander in Chief from coming at 


~ the knowledge of these transactions himself, 


yet he most undoubtedly must have been 
informed upon the subject by -his friends, 


whose communications he could not fail-to 
‘have received with the attention they 


merited. On the supposition, therefore, 
that, as had been proved by the evidence 


- the bar, the army patronage bad been 
corruptly disposed of, and, according to 


the general notion, that the same corrupt 


interference .Wad been extended by t 


Duke of York’s mistress to the. other public 


departments of the state,.it.was clear 
his royal highness must also. have known 
circumstance. It wag impossiblé, that, 

with his education, his royal highness 


could have ignorant that the .mis- 


tresses of prinoes were in every instance the 


- 


must have known, if at all ‘acquainted with 
history, that this had. been unfortunately 


{seo 


sources and the means of corruption.” He: 


the case in France, and even in this. country, 


at no very remote period of its history. 


was a notorious fact, that the mistresses of ~ : 


princes usually kept a sort of shop for the 


sale of the favours of the crewn. But, if'it ss 


was true, as had been stated by his right 


hon. friend (Mr. Yorke), that Mrs. Clarke 


bad lived -with an army-agent or broker be- 


fore she went to live with the Duke, and 


that ber antecedent experience had enabled — 


her. successfully to. carry on her co 


practices; .he must observe, that this cir- me 
cumstance should, above all others, have — 


put his royal highness upon his guard 
against her artifices and~ corrupt © views, 


because he must have known what ‘were 


her old habits, and that on any favourable 
opportunity she would not fail to indulge 


them. His royal highness was aware that 


Mrs. Clarke was often extremely distressed; © 


he must have been sensible, that the pros- © 


ct of relief would have encouraged her to 


engage in this criminal traffic; that she was 


open to the temptation, and was likely to. 


avail herself of it whenever an occasion 
should be afforded. It appeared too, that 


she had beeh in the habit of applying from | 


time to time to his royal highness for his — 
patronage, in favour of. persons -of various Ce 


ranks and professions, whom she didnot = 


even know. When the house considered 
all these circumstances separately, and 
afterwards weighed their accumulated ef- 
fect, gentlemen must be astonished that 


they should never once have excited the — 
suspicion of his royal highness. There did 


appear in the evidence of Corria citrcum- 


stance that he could not help thinking also 


went to shew how unlikely it was that the’ 


Duke could have beeu wholly free from 


suspicion of her practices; where C . 


stated, that a’ few months before the con- 
nection was broke off, Mrs. Clarke had 


ordered Corrito burn.all her letters and pa- _ 

pers, and acknowledged that the Duke had 

ard something which had transpired, and 
that he was very angry, and that they © 


might be“ brought before the house. ‘This 


circumstance shewed, that some suspicions 


had then been excited as to some facts, 


which ‘may have come to light; and flashed 


‘conviction upon the.mind of his: royal 
“highness.. His however,seem> 

en aware of the oppor 
tunity he enjoyed to consult those-ex- ~ 
cellent and bouourable men by whom he 


ed not to. have 
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was surrounded, as to the meaus to prevent 


Mts. Clarke from imposing upen his. weak- 


ness by rendering his attachment to_ her 
_ person subservient to her corrupt practices, 
Qn the contrary, he appeared to have kept 
them inthe dark upon these subjects ;_ and 
there was one circumstance to which he 
would particularly advert, to shew that this 
had been uniformly the case. When he 


~ geceived the letter from Mrs. Sutherland, 


requesting that the resignation of Major 


. for this lady, 


to plunge. 
evidence, that though col. Gordon had en- | 


Turner might not be accepted for some 
time, inorder that a lady, to whom he was 
represented as having behaved ill, might 
know where to find him, he put that letter 


~ jnto'the hands of col. Gordon, finding it 


necessary to satisfy him as to the ground of 
the delay, as if it had been a letter from a 
perfect stranger ; and col. Gordon had even 
stated atthe bar, that he had not..at that 


time any, knowledge that the contrary was 


the case. It was not then necessary to 


"> state how that point stood. The house 


was aware now, that an intimate connection 
had previfeealy subsisted between his royal 
highness and this Mrs, Sutherland ; in 
_ Short, that she had been his mistress, From 
this circumstance therefore, they must see 
that, blinded. by his affection or partiality. 
the Duke sunk the cir- 
cumstance of his previous knowledge of 
her on the occasion; and instead of 
making an explicit communication of the 
fact, wather kept col. Gordon in the dark : 
that individual, who of all others was most 
likely to rescue him from. the dangerous 
precipice upon which he stood, and to save 
him i the abyss into which he was ready 
It appeared, also, from. the 


joyed the confidence of the, Duke of York, 


’ - go far as the execution of the duties of his 


office was concerned, for which that able 
officer seemed so well qualified, he did not 


_ possess so much of his contidence as would 


enable him to discharge the office of a 
’ friend, that faithful monitor, whom princes 


‘so much want, but so seldom meet with. 


Certain it.was,.as had been. stated by col. 
Gordon in his examinativn, that he had 
never even seen Mrs. Clarke until he saw her 

at the bar of that house; and in every thing 
that related. to the immoral connection 

_ between her and the Duke of York, that 


gentleman appeared to have kept a dig- 


nified distance, such as became his just and 
honourable mind. But. before he’ should 


Make the observations he: intended 


several of the cases, he begged to saya few 


words upon one. fact, and an. important 
one too, namely, the very different circum- 


stances. in which those -who were prose- 
cuting, and those who were defending these — 
_charges, were placed. 1t bad. well .been. 


stated, in his very able speech, 
lord, (lord Folkestone) tbat the 
been conducted and supported by all ‘the 
legal authorities of the government, by: 


noble 


persons who possessed the means to find 


out, and the power to compel the ,at- 
tendance of any witnesses whom it might 


be necessary to-examine ; and it had been 


assisted. throughout. by the influence and. 
weight of wealth, of rank, and property. 
The inference. that resulted from ail this: 
was, that if any unfavourable impressions 


existed against the Duke of York, it was 


not because all the witnesses had not been 
called, whose testimony might have been 
necessary for his defence, or effectual for 
his justification. All the witnesses that 
could have been of any-service to that pur- 
pose had been examined; and if no more. 
had been called, it was only because those 
who conducted the defence, and were -his 
most zealous advocates, omitted to do so, 


fencehad 


¢ 


lest they should injure the cause they _ 


espoused.—Before he should go into an 
examination of the separate charges, he 


begged the house first to consider whiat was 


their nature, and how they were to be 


proved. The charges were such, that they; _ 


‘must be proved by the Duke of York; by: 


Mrs. Clarke, or by the agents in the trans-. 
actions to which they referred ; for there 
were no others who could give information, 


as it was not to be expected that the parties, 


benefitted. would tell what so intimately, 
concerned themselves. The fact then was, 
that with regard to all these sources of in- 


' formation they bad ample proof, as well in. 


the letters of his royal highness, as in the 
evidence of Mrs, Clarke, confirmed by the. 
unexceptionable corroborations of Jetters,, 
which she never thought could have been 


produced at the time of. giving her evi- - 
“dence, and. by those who were benefitted 


by, as well as the agents in, the trausactions, 
whether they were to be considered the con- 
fidants, or rather the dupes, of Mrs. Clarke. 
And here he must observe, respecting the 


evidence of Mrs. Clarke, and the corrobo- ~ 


ration of it by these letters, that her main 
testimony was fully confirmed, notwith- 
standing all that had’ been said, as to her 


having contradicted herself, and being con- — 


_tradicted by others. An hon. friend had, ~ 
in speaking of the truth of the evidence 
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_ the Bar and upon oath. But 
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given at the Bar, expressed himself in the 
same manner, as he would, if applying his 
observations to the members of that house, 
viz. that there would be no difference in the 
evidence stated at the Bar, and evidence 
given upon oath. U ionably there 


ought not tu be any differeyce, as the truth \ 


ought io eithér case to be spoken, and he 


» hoped that there would not: be any diffe- 


rence of that description in persous of any 
character in life. From tlie beginning, 


however, be had his doubts as to'the m 
_ Of inquiry proposed to be adopted, and had 


even anticipated “the - consequences and 
inconvenience, which had resulted, when it 
was stated that there would be a difference 
between the tesitmony of Mrs. Clarke at 
would ask 
whether Mrs. Clarke had not been received 
differently? whether the manner in which 
she had been examined at the bar, had not 


: produced a great deal of that pertness and 
'_ flippancy iu the answers which had been so’ 


- much commented upon and so justly con- 


demned ?- Though he was confident that 
Mrs. Clarke was not a witness to whom he 


_ should give any great degree of eredit, yet 


when ‘corroborated so unexpectedly and 
extraordinarily as she had been, in cases, 


~ which appeared the most romantic on their 


being first mentioned, he could not withhold 
his credit from her testimony. The case 
of O'Meara, for instance, appeared at first 
to bave been only-the creature of her ima- 
gination; so also had it appeared impossible 
to believe her statement respecting general 
Clavering, and had been afterwards 
confirmed by production of unknown 


_or forgotten documents, in a most extraor- 


dinary manner. He should next mention 


some small matters.of confirmation, which 


though small were not unimportant, both 
because it was impossible to put them out 
of the question, and because it was often 
from such circumstances that the most 
cortect ‘opinion was to be formed of any 


complicated: transaction. -When Mrs. 


irke had been asked how slie had made 


_ her request to accomplish the exchange for 


- ¢ol. Knight, she answered that she had 


given to the Duke of York the names of the 


_. parties upon a slip of paper, which she had 
previously’ received from Dr. Thynne. It 


d from the evidence, that, unknown 


ber- at that time, Dr. Thyune had also 


stated that he had given to Mrs. Clarke a 
slip of paper containing the names of the 
parties, ‘These coicidences in small mat: 


than resulted from more important of 
evidence. It had likewise been Ly by 


Mrs..Clarke, that, whenever the Duke of 
York was with her, she never suffered q © 


livery servant to attend. It appeated 


that, 
Samuel Carter did attend his royal mg 


but it afterwards came out by mere 


dent, and not at all with a view to confirm. 


her former testimony, that he never woreq 


livery. Bat the greatest thing of all, that 
confirmed the testimony of 
was the production of the Duke of York's 
letters to her, aswell as the 
of the Letters, of which she had no ideq 


that they existed, and the Note which had 


been so much disputed. He was ready 
to give every credit for their candour 


and impartiality to those, who, in com: — 


menting upon~ the evidence, did not 
appear to have sufficiently attended to these 


documents; but gentlemen should recollect; 4 


that when they were acting as judges, 't 
should not have forgotten to have sumii 


up all the evidence. It was very material . 


to keep these Letters, and especially the 
mysterious Note in view, in considering how 
far the testimony of Mrs. Clarke was corro: 
borated, because it dfrom them that 
there had been a long 


matters. And when gentlemen. 


that the évidence of Mrs. Clarke was not 


to be believed, it was not to 
ve felt them: 
selves bound to endeavour to shew, that | 


suppose that they would 


these documents contradicted ber testimony, 
He would ask the right hon. gentlemen 
whether, when they supposed 


production 


rence on the part of Mrs. Clarke in military 


at first that | 


rs. Clarke, 


these jetters found im the possession of Mr, 


Sandon, and the letters procured’from 


Nichol, afforded the best means to invali-. 


date the testimony of Mrs. Clarke, they cat — 


shew why, with all their sagacity, research, 
and power of inquiry, they ae 
these documents entirely out of the view 
they had taken of the ion ? 
should next saya few 


to the arguments which had been drawn - 
from the consideration of the expence 


of the establishment of Gloucester-place. 
For himself, be could never bring himself 


to believe that the Duke of York had look- 


ed to the money 
ne 10S | of army promotions as a sup 
e 


xpenditure. As-to the statement made 
y Mrs. Clarke at the bar, thatthe Duke’ - 
of York had ‘told her that if she was cun- — 


she never need ask him for money, 


arising from the 


| 
acce 
| 
ey 
ed 
contende 
_ . Sppeare _ 
often amounted ‘to more cogent proof. that she had more power 


was in ‘itself so improbable that, 


"pe could not give credit to it. ‘The Duke 


might, he could suppose, have done some- 


thing short ofthis, Mrs. Clarke, it appear- 


ed, had beenin great distress, and teazed and 


-\.fanted by her tradesmen ; and it was pro- 


bable that under ‘such circumstances the 
Duke of York might not have exerted him- 
self with sufficient jealousy and vigilance in 


_ watching the proceedings of Mrs. Clarke, 
fo prevent her from pursuing her corrupt 


tices. 

income which he might 
br have calculated 

.pences of that establishment. 


by corrupt means; and 


ghean artifices which, as 
resorted to.—As to the case of Mr. 


though’ he could not 


He would admit, that with the 


the’ ex- 
respect 
to the case of col. Knight, the chie* impor- 


h accurac 


tance of it was, that it proved that there had 
been a generally prevalent persnasion that 


obtained 
could be 
$0 injurious to the service aud army than 
that an opinion should prevail,’ that what 
ought ony to be the reward of merit or ser- 
vices, could be obtained by the base and 
appeared, were 


promotions in the army conld: be 


Dowler, which was a important one, 
lieve that that 


» who was proved to have bad an 


jnitimate connection with. Mrs, Clarke, had 


paid’ her 1,000/. for procuring him his 
» he thought it manifest that she had 
ced the Duke of York to procure that 


- place for a man whom she loved better. 


He never could sup 


~ 


Office, for the son of that 


int- 
ment had been obtained through sir Brook 
Watson, his habits and. those of Mr. 


pose that the a 


- Dowler’ having been so opposite. Mr. 
- Dowler was the son of a man who had 


been for fifteen years a member of the 


2 ben Club, and the constant’ opponent of 
‘sit Brook ‘Watson in his own ward. It was 
fot to be then, that he would 


have provided a place, and in’ his own 


man; at 
least it would great credulity to 
believe that fact. But when he had been 


ippointed, sir Brook Watson did not in- 
terfere, though the sent tim abroad the 
following day. With: regard to col. 
French’s levy, there was something ex- 
teedingly suspicious in it ; he would not 


go into it, but the evidence had been in a 


measure confirmed the letters. 
Though he did not apprehend that his royal 
i any corrupt motive or 
eriminal participation in the ‘transaction, 


) 


-mind, that it had not excited, at least, the’ 
suspicion of the Duke of York. - If he had 
‘not been blinded. by ‘his attachment to that 


ctice that was carried on, For the 
actual-state of the case on that head, they 
had to look to the evidence of Miss Taylor, 
confirmed by the notes which had been 


existed between him and Mrs, Clarke, who, 
‘whether he was or was'not her dupe, had 
cunning enough to persuade him, that she 
could forward his projects in mi 
ters with the Duke of York. If he was 
not her dupe, he was, however, advancing 


quently have believed her to have had some 
influence with his royal ighness to effect 
| his purpose. Few things 

mind more forcibly than the circumstance 
that gentlemen, having ouce taken ‘up one 
side of this eens allowed themselves to 
suppose, tlrat the words mentioned by Miss 
— to have been spoken by the Duke, 


could have spoken with very innocent 
effect. Supposing, then, the words to have 


have been addressed to Mrs. ‘Clarke, or 
what other meaning could they have had, 
but “what money was she getting by the 
“levy?” What else should she have to do 
with French’s levy? Considering, therefore 
only the internal evidence of the thing, 


cently; considering also, that Mrs. ‘Clarke 
had a communication with Miss ‘Taylor up- 
on the subject, ‘in which she might easi 

it, alter her conception of ‘the e 
he did not think that this evid | 
enough to fix the Duke of York with pri- 


the profits. Asto the case of 
he conid not su 
bad been so much the subject of comment, 
could have been fabricated by Mrs. 
‘Clarke ; or that she would run the risk of 
detection in the coarse of a cross-exantiia- 
tion. Though he admitted that capt. 


: Tonyn, 


» he considered that he had, on his arrival at 
Portsmouth, ‘given the same account to 
col. Hamilton, of the note, that he had 


given at the bar, he was 


woman, it was impossible that le sheuld — } 
‘not have suspected, if not known, the cor-, ~ 


found in the bureau of Sandon, and which — 
shewed, that a continual correspondence _ 


mate 
her money all the time, and must conse! 


ad ‘struck his 


been actually speken, why should they 


that Miss ‘Taylor could not’ remember 
conversations which had eccutred ‘more re- — 


ce was 
vity in the corruption, or partici | 


ready to con- 
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g 


actually beet spoken, and thet they 


‘and without Miss Taylor's bemg aware of 


that the note, which 


Sandon was not to be believed, yet when | 


, 


4 
ty 
4 
a 
i 
7 

7 

ve 

! 

lit was something astonishing, in his 


all acquainted with the 
‘be aware of; and when he considered the 
‘attachment his ro 


either the ori 


‘case of: captain Turner-shewed clearly. the 
consequence of a Commander in Chief listen- 


ing-to.such. persons as Mrs. Clarke. The 


tion of that officer had been suspend- 


_edon the suggestion of a woman, whose 
app 


jon ought to have been instantly 
spurned at and rejected. When the Duke. 
of York could, bring himself to entertain 


_ such an. application, it appeared to him 


that he would have submitted to, and 
granted much more, under the influence of 


. the fascinations of a woman to whom he 
appeared to have been most strongly at- 
tached. The situation of the Duke was 


like that of a man, who after neglecting his 


affairs for some time, was. afraid to look 


into them, conscious of his situation, but 


_ endeavouring to blind himself to it until he 
_ deceives himself into a fatal misapprehen- 


sion of his real condition ; every man that 
was at all conversant with our nature must 
know how-easily we can deceive ourselves 
when we earnestly wish to do so. He 
could not, however, positively say that the 
Duke actually knew of the corruption. In 
this he had frankly stated bis view of the 
subject ; he had only to add, that nothing 
of all that had been said during the discus- 
sion, squared.exactly with the impression 


we his mind, He acquitted the Duke of 
Yo 


of corruption ; but he: was of opinion 
that he could scarcely help suspecting the 
corrupt practices which -were going on. 
Though the illustrious personage might not 
have had: a distinct knowledge of the cor- 
ruption, he must have had not only a sus- 
picion, but a.general idea of its existence, 


.though not so clear and definite as to 


amount to knowledge. ‘This was a species. 
of impression which persons who were at 
human mind must 


highness had to this 
woman, he thought it extremely. probable 


that he might have been actuated by such 


a feeling, and sensible of such an impression. 


 o=In voting for the Amendment of his hon. 


friend, he should vote for the acquittal of 
the Duke of York of corruption as far as 
he could.| He preferred this Amendment to 
Address, or the Resolu- 
tions of his right hon. friend, (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) but of these two, 


if he had no alternative, he should prefer 
the original Address.. But the emen 


opposite, appeared to him to have adopted 


a strange course. In uence of the 
evidence, they called for. a direct decision 
of the question of corruption or no corrup- 


: i 


‘tion. . They found-fault with the Amend-— 


ment .of his hon. friend, because. he-had 

not introduced something stronger into. it, - 
which they could more easily induce. the. 
house to. reject. 
old soldiers, and could not be at ‘any logs 


for parliamentary expedients. He too’ 


had some. experience in these, matters, 


and. should have profited little by. bis 


long acquaintance with the practice and 
forms of parliament, not to perceive the 


drift. of such a suggestion. ‘The most, — 
manly course that the house could adopt, ~ 
would be that which was most consistent 


with jits duty, and with justice. _ They. 


should go no farther than their duty de. 


manded. - Glad indeed, should jhe be, if it 
was possible for the house to come to a de-., 
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These gentlemen wete 


cision favourable to his royal highness, but ~ 


that the evidence rendered hopeless. They. 
were not to be considered cruel for placing 


the Duke in the situation in which the 
question before the house placed him. ». It 
was not that house, or any proceeding in, - 
it, but those friends who should have in- 


formed his royal highness of the corrupt 


ctices that were going on, and neglected 
it, that had brought his royal highness to 
the dreadful situation in which he. then was 


placed. With regard to all that had been, 


said of the evidence, as to the general im. 
probability of its character, that had noin- 
his mind. No man would , 


fluence u 
say that Duke of York recollected the. 
letters which had been produced. i 


highness. It had been said that the whole- 


was a plot; but he must say, that there B 


appeared nothing in the evidence to. shew, 
any trace or feature of such a plot. 


of the witnesses were upon bad terms with - 


Mrs. Clarke, and, yet their testimony cor- . 


This 
was likely enough to arise from that loose- 
ness of mind, of acting, and of feeling, — 
_which appeared in the conduct of his royal 


roborated her statements. Her evidence 


was also supported by the documents whieh 
had been produced, though at the time of 
giving her testi she could have had 
no idea of their in existence. Be-. 


sides, both Dowler and Sandon, whom se, 


could ‘not have expected to attend to con- 


firm her testimony, arrived suddenly and . 
ly from the Continent, and cor 
roborated her statements by their testimony; . 


but particularly the production of the notes 
which had bet written at the time of the 


transaction, and of the existence’ of which 4 3 
she was not aware, most strongly confirmed oe: 


ate 


her evidence ; and all these 


\ 
? 
yesigna 
| 
| 
¢ 
} 
| 
| 
, 
ay 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
. 
i 
j 
| 
| 
| 
Nth 
‘ 
f 
consider auous 
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had ‘the effect of doing 


aivay all idea plot. He was ready in 
~@great degree ‘to admit’ the force of the 


LA ent which was founded on the choice 
' which-the Duke made of the persons im- 
mediately about him, such as colonels Gor- 
“don, Brownrigg, Calvert, and others. He 
, admired’ the conduct of colonel Gordon 
when he was first examined about the mys- 

- terious Note.’- He shewed at that time the 
: st dignity, simplicity, and determina- 
tion to do his duty; and upon an occasion 

_ which shewed the utmost triumph of prin- 
ciple and’ honour, he conducted himself 
-, with the same ease as if it-were one of the 
- ordinary transactions of his life. He re- 
- gretted, however, that. when the Duke of 
_ York’ placed about him men of such 
~ honour, he had not requested them to 
watch, and give him notice of any abuses 
‘which might occur of the nature of those 
"which were now: to his charge. 
_ ” Although he could entertain no doubt of 
the truth of the testimony of ‘so many high 
military characters, with respect to the at- 
- ‘tention which his royal highness paid to-the 
- duties of his: office, yet he thought that one 

_ of those high authorities (Sir Arthur ' Wel- 
_ -Iesly), had gone a great deal too far, when 
_ he thought that the thanks which were paid 


to those who won the: battle of Vimiera. 


were due to the Commander in Chief for 
giving them such an.army. . The cause of 
that victory was not merely owing to the 
‘measures of the Commander in Chief, or 
pany other individual. It was owing to, the 
soldiers of every class who ‘participated in 
that victory.’ The soldiers of this country 
‘were then of strong bodies and independent 
Minds. ’This’ independence of :sentiment 

_ they derived from being po: of equal 
Jaws, and from the be of the British 
-. Constitution, that gave a peculiar character 
of manliness and freedom to every class of 
_ the community. Its principles pervaded 
“all ranks, and of its good effects it might be 
gaid, “ Magno se corpore miscet.”' He 

could-not avoid’ thinking, that if the house 


were to pass a Resolution which altogether 


_ avoided the question of corruption, it would 

be generally supposed. by the public, that 
- such silence proceeded merely from political 
motives. He thought the house should not 
‘ @ppear to shrink from the constitutional 


acquit the Duke of York of any real know-. 
ledge of those transactions, of any ‘direct 
corruption: or participation in it; but still — 
he could not, under the impression of the 
evidence, say, that he -could conceive that. — 
his royal highness could be-utterly without 
suspicion on the subject. After ihe scenes 


which had been disclosed at the bar, and 


exposed to the country and to all Europe, 
it was absolutely that the:'house . 
should express. its sense of these abuses; 


and the motion of his honourable friend he | | 


considered as wise, prudent, moderate, and 


just. He thought, moreover, that: it was: 


necessary to make some reparation to. pub- 
lic morals and decency, and that the publie 


safety required that the house should com-— aE 


municate to his majesty, that in their opi- 
nion, the command of the army could be no 
longer with prudence or safety confided to 
the Duke of York.—It was customary in— 
that house to call things:by very.softand 
gentle names. That which used to be called’ 
‘ adultery,’ was now only ‘ living under pro- 

tection.’ It was in this way that when reli. 
gion and social order were attaeked in 

France, we heard of * a mother. without 


-being a wife.’ The applying those delicate 


expressions to acts of © immorality; was 


- striking at the root of the morals of this 


country. The house had been now sitting, 

day: after day, in the consideration of those 
transactions, and in tearing off the veil which 

covered them. If, when they were»now . 
laid bare, the house was to. abstain from 

passing an opinion -uipon them, they:awould 
do an irreparable injury to the morality.of 
this country. It would -be found-thtough- 
out the page of history, that religion and 
morals were the best preservers. of States, 

and that when upon the decline 
in any country, it was a sure atic: of 
that country’s approaching fall. . He would; 
not say that the charges were of that nature 
that it ws absolutely necessary 


ward; but when the houserhad:been com> 


pelled to take notice of them;:he did-neot 
see how they could avoid\coming: to. ‘that 
conclusion, which was impressed on. their 
minds by the evidence which had been 
stated, He should read.an extract from.an 
author who was not considered either.as 2 
religious or moral authority, but who was 
eminently distinguished for political know- — 


|, . duty which they had: now to. perform, and 
4 ‘he, for his part, felt himself bound. to vote 
for the metion of his: hon. friend. (Mr. 
* Bankes), as coinciding most with his views 

_ and feelings, He certainly did, in his mind, 


ledge and sagacity. Machiavel:had stated, 


~ 


| 

4 
that “ the rulers of all states; whet ts = 
kingdoms or common-wealths, should take 
care that religion should be honoured,and | 
all its ceremonies preserved inviolate, for =~ 
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“ there. was not a more certain symptom of | honour. Upon this occasion. the hous | 
the destruction of states, than a con should net listen to their feelings, butte 
- for religion’and morals.” As to the slight{ the evidence. They should consider what 
in the Resolution of his | would be the language of-any seh “e 

ight hon, friend (the Chancellor of the Ex- | who, in the execution of the duties of their — 

he really thought it would have | office should be called ‘to 

r not to have touched upon the | their feelings, instead. of ing to the 


at all, than to touch upon it so'| evidence. He felt. that he had a solemn . 
It seemed as if the laws of cour- | but a painful tuty to perform; 'and he could 
che not conceive how, after all that had been 


» 


Hi 


amy. It was not at atime that all the 
continental nations were broken down by~ 
heir spokesman, Douglas, having have a Commander in Chief who — 
ra con- | was liable to be blinded and duped bya [| 
woman (Hear! hear!) Itwas wellknown 
that Buowaparté succeeded as much by his 
to ‘him, “When next your majesty | intrigues as by open force, and if he found 
i i that we had a Commander in Chief who 
- the. was duped by bis mistress, it would beeasy 
avoid scandal.” He thought | for him to gain an ascendancy over sucha 
advice as this would be | woman, in order to command the most im- 
sich |-portant secrets of the state. He could buy 
right hon. friend’s | over such a woman, not only fora sum of 
i regret money, but by promising to make 3 
game w onaparté had always 
Whenever gen. Warmser resolved 
‘its ) sally from Mantua, he always found that — 
6f ‘his royal highness to avimad- | the French had perfect information of his 
was referring his conduet not | intentions. The more innocent and: the 
khown rules of religion and morality, | more unsuspecting the Duke of York was 
' but'to the fashionable and fanciful ideas of | described to be, the more danger was there 
‘moder honour: The Address of the | that the exemy would find ovt if any body 
‘Chancellor ‘of! the Exchéquer was, in this | had influence over him.—There was stil 
 fespect, a which | another consideration which he felt it his 
to state. That house had been 
ohade be | considered in a peculiar degree as ‘the 
bis ‘majesty he heartily | guardians and stewards of the public purse, 
man in the | and bound to 
jer the deepest obligation, | money applied for public purposes. ‘The —— 
vontributed | luxurious and expenditure of the 
‘of morality | establishment at Gloucester-place would be - 
Gireimstance. He wished | read. with pain ‘by the: heavily-burdened 
‘thitthis prodace its proper | cottager in all parts of the country. ‘What. 
the members of the family. | ever now takes place in higher s00h 
‘Tooked to that etample | imown ia every of society, bul the 


| 
= 


ze 
5 


i 


q 


S expressed in Ins royal highness follow- | command of the army could be apy longer 
pe future the illustrious example | safely confided to his royal highness, | 
: royal father, that was an ex- | Supposing the case to be according tothe [| — 
| | 
| 
“the mere they would consult their own | transactions which now under com 


he should not conténd: for; but re- 


without: impropriety to 


sideration had acquired 
degree. of .publicity, and. the public could 
not avoid that’ this :profusion was | was 
supplied from.,:their. money, which’ had | 
been for different: purposes. As 
to the public opinion guiding the determi- 
nation of that house, it was a principle that 


minded the house: that their strength was 
in the strength of the people, and that it 
was from this force of public opinion that 
governments, which were somewhat. popu- 
lar in their form, bad the greatest energy 
and vigoure The house would probably 
this night divide upon the question, whether 
an Address to his majesty, or a Resolution, 
guch ‘as that. proposed his: hon. 
friend the Chancellor: 

no 


gs follows: — However . 
- mauy points from-my hon. friend (Mr. 

Wilberforce), who has last. addressed the | 
house, I cordially agree with him in the | 
sentiment which he -ex ‘at the: con- 
clusion of his speech, that in the vote to be | 
given this night the character of this house | 
‘is deeply implicated. And. if 1 have taken | 
 aldifferent view; from that' which he: has 
taken, of the nature of the vote, in which | 
this house. ought to agree, 1 trust’ my hon. 
friend will believe that, in my view of such 
a. subject, I am guided equally with him- 
self, by a sense of what appears to me to be 
most consistent with the character of ‘the 
House of Commous, and with the fit’ dis, 
charge of its duty to the Country. I have! 
listened with the most patient -attention td | 
the whole of this debate distinguished a8 
it has-been not‘ more by the unexampled 
length to which it has been protracted, than 
by the ability with which it has been con 
_Gucted-on all sides: and, having yet takeit 
Bo part in the’ discussion, I may ventare 


the decision,of ‘the House 


the country, as-it is cteditable to the 
itself: “have deferred. till 


opinions which had “fornied 
other of co of y ow 
te renal of 

Von. x. 


say, that whatever | 
feels deeply the great daty 


pres a nd te 


(Mr. Wilberforce;) that no ever 

to this house, upon which, 
both in the discussion and in its ultimate — 


decision, it was more ‘incumbent ‘upon us 


sedulously to banish from our view every 
to the merits of the:case be- 
there was. a man in the house 
such a sentiment than another; that man 
was my hon. friend. I have’ therefore 
waited for his speech with iar anxiety. 
I looked ‘to him not only for the most ac- 
curate deductions and inferences from the | 
evidence, and the strictest and mest logical 
reasoning upon it ; but I expected to find 
this information in the ‘of my hon: 
friend wholly unmixed. with other’ topies 
pure, and untainted by-*any thing like 
prejudice or passion ; uninfluenced 
| any of those contrivances and managements — 
| which sometimes { amafraid are to be 
| suspected in the votes and divisions of the 
felt sured should not fd any di 
position in my honourable friend to ‘com- 
tled opinion for the: of obtaining’a 
- single stray vote in favour of the Proposition 
‘wach be might tik apport 
I was confident that. be not only 
profess for himeelf, (what 
“not scrupled to impute to others,) the prac- 
tice ‘of any parliamentary tactics on this 
occasion; but ‘that really would not 
feck himself at liberty to act the part of @ 
parliamentary tactician ; that he would feel . 
this to be an occasion upon which, if a0 
any other, he could: not 


to collect votes by*a to 


} of proceeding not to the subject, 


or to any form of Address, expressing any 
other dain the distinct: opinion ‘which ‘he 
himself i entertains, 


couscientiously 
| less could’ I expect to find him agreeing to | 
addregs to which no other character can 
fairly be'ascribed than that it exprestes 


opinion at all. 
‘My honourable friend tells: us that~ 


him in the decision of the present question: 
I have no doubt that te does so. But 


be ly 
‘an opinion, and to gui opin 


the country, ‘tmust from its own indistisietness 


| 


2Q 


‘ 


subject, would prevent. them from dis 

charging, to. the utmost, the duty’ whieh 
they owed to their country, 
‘ 

é 
he 
tention with which the. question has bee 


force ‘intimated dissent); 


the aniount of thé statement-of 
my honourable friend ? ‘It ‘that, after ‘a 
careful consideration :of all the conflicting | man 
of this case, not feel | 
capable of pronouncing’ decisive 

upon the most substantial: poimts 
of it: he:is not prepared, he says, ‘to give 


ardecided negative: as: to” the, questiou of | 


corruption. or “connivance: (Mre:Wilber- | 
Then have | 
misunderstood ‘my hon. friend: then he is 

| prepared to give a decided negative upon | 
the que ot corruption or connivance ! 
(Mr. Wilberforce again intimated dissent). 
he is! prepared :to-give | 
gny decided--opinion at; all! And this is 
the state: in. which he finds ‘himself at the 
close of this, protracted discussion this‘is |, 
the’ result of a Debate of ‘six days:;: this:is 

the conclusion: to which my :honobrable 
friend- comes  after_a consideration | more. 
‘ample and detailed than-was»ever given 


 perbaps:to any subject in parliament. One | 


of. the most enlightened: and :éxperienced 
among'us; one-who has perhaps the 
number -of persons »looking: up: to 

his. opinion as the rule by: which ‘to regulate 
‘their own, professes, at the end of this 
Debate, that he is: wholly: unprepared to 


question Ht or isnocence,.and in point 
no at.all, 


opinion. 
_ The view which A; which | 


to-diserimizate, not 
ferent matters, of charge, but 
‘the different shades and degrees. of -crimi- 
o = but above all, to discriminate what 
n-really- established, from what has 
‘only, insinuated, or inferred, or. im- 
puted, without just ground ; and to separate 
such parts of the charge.as ate of our.cog- 
nizance and jurisdiction; on the:one hand | 
matier not, politically punishable, 
Zz morally to be regretted and blamed; 
and_.on the other hand. fr from that which is 
of so grave a,character of ‘crime as. to be | 
fit:to,be. referred to, the. decision: of some | 
~All the general. reasoning therefore my 
honourable friend,.whieh does not: apply | 
‘itself to the specific’. allegations of. 
change, all. his and. sdjurations | 


come. 


lost me?" not "beeatise differ’ 
‘in°sentiment and ‘feeling 
as. he appears to’ altogether. 
al of ‘and of feeling ‘bes 
cause'l donot think with him that we are 
Ae to substantial justice. 

My‘ honourable ‘friend may think ‘me 
very absurd and self- willed not seei 
‘things in the same light with’him.: Butonee 

aware of this radi cal difference i in our ori 
“of ‘the subject, be bas no right to 

‘be angry with me for _not coming’ to the’ 
same conclusion with himself. 

Thus, when my hon. friend asks: 
‘there not rest a° foul scandal and shame 
upon the house of Commons, if, as moral 
men, we do not: come'to a decision which 

_ will disgrace the Commander in Chief, for 
those *seenes of immorality and indecoram’ 
which this’ disgasting investigation lias un? 
veiled to us ?”—f answer, that I feel, a8 sin- 
_cerely .as’my-hon: friend, what is’ due to. 
considerations of morality. There is no 


| difference between us as to the principle, 


But Ido not think, with my hon. friend, 


| that it is upon ‘that principle that we are 

-now called upon to-act ;-and may 

"Pronounce; a: judgment vpon the -main | haps 
of far it has been the province of tbis house to 


doubt, a little more than he does, 


enter into considerations of this kind, or how 
far it: would be beneficial that we ‘should 
now assume that province for the first-time. - 
» When I state this, however, as my humble. 

, do not let my hon. friend suppose’ 

that: I am therefore less sensible than him- 
self of the value of those great principles of . 
morals upon which the eI of civi- 


' lised society depends, by which the moral. 
t 


coddsiot tee the world is held together ; or that 
I do not consider ‘a neglect of the 

of religion, and:an habitual laxity of private 
conduct; as having a tendency 
foundations of a state. My opinion me : 
is, that no practical advantage can ‘resu 
from our entering here : into the condieeds 
tion of these subjects... I doubt whether: 
the precepts of religion 
‘be best inculeated. by the votes of the house 
of Commons. Qur.censorial jurisdiction 
appears to me to apply almost excl 

to actions prejudicial to the state in a poli 
cal point of view: Assuch, the conduct of 
the Commander in Chief, or nan other pab- 
lic officer; is..a.-proper ‘su ‘for the 
animadversion. of the: house of Commons: 


> 


or morality are'to 


= 
| 
| 
“4 
4 
] 
most grave and painful-subject certainly 1s 
Of a,very different -nature.;; In: acase: of 
charge so weighty and.so complicated as 
is, I have. all ulong thought that it was 
= 
i 


hon, 


jnnocent of this political crime? If he ,be, 


$ 


‘ 


just, down to the point where his, own | 
_ favourite paragraph, his own particular con- | e on of | : 
may be, there will not be fastened oa. the 


My hon. friend may depend -upon it, that 
his moral paragraph has io 
the very end of the Address for no other 
purpose than to allure him to vote through 


-tion on the part of those who want the as- 


_ sistance of his, vote so. far, to. cut off that) 
paragraph without mercy when he arrives 


_, tion. of guilt or innocence. 


> « Is the Commander in 
sation in office, laid to. his If he be, 


of it; but, certainly I. 


ing the advantage, perhaps. I. migh* even: 
may iu, appreliending., the danger, which 
would arise from our. diyerting our. inquisi~ 
torial powers into.this, new channel,; 
must at.all events warn the house, against. 
the. injustice of doing so,.in the way which 
friend now. recommends; against 
escaping from the difficulty. of a decision 
upon points of fact, into a general declara-, 
tion-of principles.of morality...) 
his in Chief guilty of the. 
practical political misconduct, of the malver- 


say so., That is the duty and.the undoubted. 
function of the house of Commons. .. Is he: 
ou, are.bound to say so; and to.-say, it 
dearly and intlligibly.. 
. Can my hon. friend mean to argue that 
the. immorality of .the .Commander.. in 
Chief's private conduct precludes the affirm-, 
ation of his innocence of political crime ? 


_Af.that be my. hon., friend's opinion, am |. 
‘confident be stands nearly alone.in, it and 


that he will find, when he comes to vote the 


address itself which he is.now so anxious.to | 


persuade the. house to determine upon 
adopting, that he has been, though not the 


(which he.certainly, cannot, haye |, 


n) at least the subject, of a parliamen- 
tary tritk; and that having gone with the 
framers and supporters of the address as. f 
as, is necessary for. their. purpose ; that 4s, 


tribution upon morality begins—he will: be 
left. with, that. contribution upon his hands. 


the, preceding parts, with a firm determina- 


cannot but.feel that this house has.a 
different, in some. respects a more painful 
course to pfirsue, than that which my. hon. 
friend recommends: a course, which avoid- 
ing all compromise, and all circuitous and 
complicated considerations, must lead them 
directly to the decision. of the direct ques- 


"There are two addressed before the house. 
For the address of the hou. member. who 
forward. the ..question cannot 


vote, because I do not agree with the aver- 


4 


should bave, 
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less difficulty in. voting for that address.than; 
for the address 
or. fair, when you 
you questions all-indeed o 
differing in their degrees ;, some calling for, 


supported by nty honourable 


1 have before, 
misconduct,’ but, 


punishment, some. for animadversion,, and — 


some, more, fit 


silent regret, than either of punishment, o 


of animadversion: is it wise, or fair to take, 


an indistinct view. of all these questions at, 


once, and. give, as it; were, an average deci- 
i ‘them 3. Is it just.to the. person 
who. is the subject of this inquiry.? is itre- - 


sion upon 


spectful, is it kind, is,it humane to that other 


personage to whom those. Addresses are to, - 
be carried, deeply interested .as he must, be, 


in the resalt both as_a.Sovereign and, as.a 


Father a. decision of such a nature con~ 
sonant.to the justice, or creditable to, the - 
character of Parliament?....... 


First,,as to. what, is due to. the illustrious 
person whose conduct is the subject of this 

And here let me goard agains 
nuation which is,too: often throwmout, as i 


there were intended. to be some. claim set 
up for particular forbearance. towards this 
us 


trious person, on account of his station ; 
as if it were intended or,atteanpled to pres 


vent the .house.of commons from inquiring 
into his ,conduct. bake seen no ‘such 
thing attempted... believe no such thing to 


have: been intended in any quaiter. And I 
trust, that. whatever the decision of the house 


house itself or ov any member of il a suspi, 
cion of having acted. upon such. views... 

But. when we are. cautioned not to take 
into consideration the rank of .the Con 
mander in Chief in the course of the inquiry, 
or in mitigation of punishment ; let us..1 
sure that these considerations, so cauti 


to be abstained from iu fasour of the Duke 


of York, be not. suffered operate. the 


her_way. 


in which we live ;.my hon. friend is. in th 


ly .perhaps. the, subjectof 


habit of viewing these times with, a philo- 
wit 


hical eye, of, comparing the present 
the past. Let him. tell me whether upon 


comparison with any times of which he has — 


ever read, he will say that the peculiar, bent 


of the disposition of the present times is. to 


exalt. the high at the. expence of the low: 
will he tell n at the nt.of 
prejudice does not run precisely the other 
way,? I think my hon, friend will agree with 


~ 


il me that the. current.of public 


| 
| 
My hon, friend has spokenof the times 


that he shall be ex 
from’ all» those 


the corrapt 


‘Af it might ‘be true in former times'that the’ 
recorded transactions of 


> to the consideration of the rank of his-royal 
highness as exempting him from punishment, 
there are many, many. more, whose feelings 
are the. More actimonious against ‘him on 
that‘acevunt; and who consider him: as,: oa 
-_ that account, the more desirable victim. 


most entreat the hotse ‘therefore to | 


Jook not to, one side ‘of this 
that-is'all that J desire. “ANT itis Fight 


to ask ‘on ‘behalf of the Duke York is’ 


that be should have no.favour, but no pre- | 
judice ; that he: shall be considered on 
par with the meanest s 
uded* by his-rank 

"presumptions 


which the ordinary course 
every person under accusation. 
What ‘then is ‘the*situation of his royal 
Charges thave been 
. tguitist him:No, not es 1am 
, because © not reduced into “writing 
* whom that is attributed: fault, 
one, know : Charges however 
is said, t are sm are he 
_ "Phese Charges then, in the shape of Accu- 
sations, not reduced: to writing, but ‘prefer- 
ted in the matner in which ( have been 
preferred, impute to his ro the 
putation o personal corru 
and of wilful and. criminal’ conniv 
of others. 
Troe it is that in searching for étitenee 
of these graver matters you find evidence of 
“matters of comparatively lighter‘ moment ; 
not free from blame, God knows, but 


blame ‘of a very different description.’ You 


developed’ scenes of” misconduct,’ of 
the existence. of which there ‘can be ‘io 


| 


Yaw affords to | 


doubt, and which 1 neither can, nor would. 


att to: just But if in endeavourin 
ite of the facts 


‘ou have not 
to' ete, but: have. 


t offence the lesser ones are to preclude 
om negutal 


ft is said however ‘that ‘there is no Re 


‘bord of this inquiry ; “no specific ‘entry on | 


‘our “Jouruals* which renders @ specific sen- 

= Posterity, it said, ‘will ‘know 

‘of our’ ‘but from ‘opr 

anid there is therefore ‘tio. in- 
ice done to the Duke of York in’ 


Charge without’ au’ ‘anawer. - 


i 


‘formal acts,’ the 
‘Parliament; ‘and those alone, woald 
abroad to the world,: or (6 post 


‘that the case-is the same now? that ‘now, 


that passes in this house is extended ina 


and by‘ 


‘world; that there is‘now no unfairness, no 


‘Is there any man who ‘can satis 
in the times;.to set up t 


ti 


for the even if the 
‘is taken as the basis of the argu 
L were true. But is there not’ after all-a res 
cord ?: is there not that record which, when. 


shall be read, will plainly indicate 
the nature of the Charge, at the same time 


‘ptoceedings that condemnation, ‘ which, | if 


intend to conceal? 
“What appears on, the record? It § 
at | pears that the house teferred to a Comn 
tee of the whole house, “ to investigate the 


© mander in Chief, with regard to promo- 
“tions, exchanges, and appointments to 
“ commissions in the at 
“ of the army, and in raising levies for the 


if either of the two proposed’ Add 
shallbe voted by the ‘house? ‘Why, t 


sal of promotions, exchanges, &e. 


army. vig, th 


‘With whom is that 

the Commander in Chie 

were ‘the Committee ‘to imvestigate’ 
respect to this disposal? Why, the Com- 

mander in Chief’s, the Duke of York's. 


dresses proposed, to be found guilty 


fe tems to tote for these: pro- 


“conduct of his royal’ highness the Com-. 
, and the staff = 


further will appear, if this Address, 


| man accused,—are we therefore’to be told 


‘when; by those’ imodes of dissemination of 
which we are all aware, the knowledge 'of. 


few hours to every corner of the kingdom? 
esto'the remotest parts of the 


in‘léaving sach Charges ‘unrefuted, 
because not formally entered 


cal, in defence « “of such’ substantiat 


in the most distant time or country our'pro- " 
| ceedings 


that there will be to be collected from our 
we intend to pronounceit, 


the house, after receiving the report of 
their Committee, are of opinion that “cor- ~ 
rupt:practices have prevailed” in the 


mething different, something less, 
it follow that: if he is innocent. of the the 


It'is lear, therefore, that the’ Duke of 
York qill appear, on the face of these'pro- 
ceedings, if we shall vote either of the Ad. 
cotruption : and yet, gentlemen’ who-are. 


; 
| 
om 
; 
‘ 
oy 
| J 
ses; 
j hat 
i 
: 
tes 
- 
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-- gllow that there is nothing of corruption in ; correct because it is imperfect ; ‘because it 


his royal highness’s conduct. Are they, or, 


are they not, ready to allow: this? The 
must come to this averment or this denial. 


still leaves it to be matter of inference and - 


conjecture: whether the Dike of York knew 
any thing’ of them’’or no. If his’ royat 


highness was not, ‘as my hon. friend (Mr: 
Bankes) ‘thinks he was not, ‘privy to them) 
then the statement «is incorrect in a much 
mote flagrant’ degree, because it does not 
negative an inference which is acknowledged 
to'be untrue. It is not ‘true in my hon. 
friend’s view any more than'in mine, that 
there is any link which connects the Duke 
of York with’ these transactions. It i 
true, in my view and in his, that’ corrupt 


|... But'to ‘say that'there can stand upon ‘the 
Journals: of Parliament such,a reference to 
Committee followed by such un averment 
ofthe existence of corrupt practices, and 
|” that, nevertheless, you have not fratned any 
distinct’ charge, and therefore are ‘not 
bound to give any distinct’ decision, is a 
course of proceeding as contrary to common 
sense, as to common " jistice. vate 
_ founded on these pretences will produce all 


be properly taken. 


' the effect, without plainly pronouncing ‘the 
sentence, of a condemnation.’ Ifyou pass 
that your 
¢ountry and posterity should consider his 
royal ‘highness otherwise than as having 
been judged guilty of ‘these » of 
the most criminal and degrading. 
~But it is admitted that these charges are 


false—(Some member’ said No.) 1 am 


practices have been discovered. -- But 


expressions of his Address do not convey 


that simple proposition only: they convey 
a gteat deal more. The proposition con- 


veyed by these expressions, implies, not | 


only the existence of these 4 
but their existence as connected with thé 
matter referred to the Committee, that is, 


with the eonduct of the Commander ia 


glad to hear that it isnot so admitted ; I am | Chief. 


glad to fied that there is in some quarters 
atleast an impatience of being supposed to 
admit what this address is, by its supporters, 
prétended ‘to’ imply ; because I presume 


~ that those who feel that impatience will in- 


sist ‘upon‘having their real‘ meaning fairly 
and unequivocally explained by their vote. 
They will agree wi | 
sisi’ ‘undoubtedly, ‘but at least as to the 
‘maoner in which alone their decision can 
will call for a 
They will not 
‘contented with a speech of charge anda 


_-vote of ‘compromise; a speech which in- 


sinuates guilt, and a vote which only avoids 
affirming innocence, and leaves tlie guilt to 
be -collected and inferred. They will be 
for an “aye” ora “no” upon ‘the question: 
of“ cotruption” or “connivance” 
My hon, friend, however, ‘who’ moved 


‘this amended Address, (Mr. Bankes) ‘is 


anxjous to have it understood that he does 
not mean to affirm personal'corruption or 


with me, not in their deci-- 


those who maintain the propriety ‘of the 
original address. They do mean to assert 
that the connection between the Comman- 
der in Chief and those corrupt practices is 
proved. The objection to their address 


therefore is of a difereut sort, But't> 


those who agree with my honourable friend 
in denying this extent of guilt, who agree 
with him in imputing no more to the Duke 
of York than the blame of not having sus- 


pected the practices of his mistress, or that, — 


— of having in one or two instances 
istened, not corruptly, but imprudently, to 


her intreaties, I say to them, that this Ad- 


dress does not ex their own meaning. 
It expresses much more than they mean; 
much more than they maintain in argument, 


or than they are willing to declare that 


they'believe, 
On‘the other hand, when I address miy- 


self to those who, like the noble lord op- 


posite me,’ (Folkestone, ) cousider as proved, 


criminal connivance’: yet ‘he adopts from | not only something of imprudence ‘anil 
. the original address the affirmation that the | negligence in the Duke of York, not only 
| abuses, stated to have'existed in the dispo- | something that throws a shade of suspicion 
Fe sal of commissions, ‘éc. (into which the | over his conduct, but direct, gross, personal — 
committee was appointed to enquire,) have | corruption, I must ask whether, in voting, — 
io been:proved to exist. as I understand them te be prepared todo, - 
-- 1: *> Now ‘this is, in any case, an incorrect | for the Address of my honourable friend, - 
_ | __ statement, be the fact what it niay ; be it | they can conceive themselves to be taking 
|. true or ‘not true, that the Commander in | a fair, opén, manly way of expressing 
tised by his mistress and lier accomplices. || From the noble lord 
If he was privy to them, the statement is in- | my hon. friend, (Mr. Wilberforce,) could 1 


1 am not pressing this argument 


| 
| 
| 
| 
it 
| the | 
a 
4 
‘ 
‘ 
be 
| 


mainal accusation ? such a,case, the 


a the noble lord wou 
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have expected. his.own, 
opinion, for. acting. or. voting 
wah The noble lord. is not.always 
90, conceding and so conciliating :. but even 
were in habit of 
compromise. of opinion in any 
cases, I would ask him whether i is fair to 
so in, a.case like this ; in a,case. of. cri- 


par- 
ties who, agree in some middle point, and 
sacrifice their own opinions to such an agree- 
ment, do; injustice to, their country, as. well 
ve the person upon whose guilt -o¢,inno- 
cence.they have to decide. That. person 
at the, ex 
the justice which is bis due; and ¢ 
as a right to expect that such a ji 
of guilt, once: publicly imputed, shall either 
be proved, oF 


J should have hoped, that, from these 
considerations peculiar to .the.case, as well 
as from his more usual) and ordinary prac- 
tice, the noble lord would not, in the j in- 
stance, have shrunk even from that unity 
_ of vote with which we have sometimes seen 
him perfectly contented; that he would 
not have become so suddenly gregarious } 
in a ease. where, to. vote alone, voting con- 
scientiously, ‘would be more honourable 
than to give up one particle of, Opinion, to 
comptomise and management. 
ill the. noble tond contend that this 
Address conveys his meanin, me! He certainly 
will not. ‘He means m more. than it 
conveys. 
prudence a expediency, it seems, w 
recommend this Address to the noble 
and which this Address recommends to the 
house. The house of commons, it is said, 
is a high court, not bound by the ordinary 
tules which are obligatory {most happily 
they are $0) on inferior ‘courts of justice. 
‘This is a court, ‘where we despise the esta- 
Alished forms of evidence, under an impres-— 
sion, no doubt, that they were contrived to 
hide the truth; thoagh in other courts of 
"justice it must be confessed those forms are 
found, by experience, to be not inadequate 
to the detection of the deepest-laid frau 
the confusion of (what I hope 
agree in considering 
the vindication, in- 
r false accusation. _ But how- 


as a nobler u 
nocence ut 


éver we may claimn the privilege of differing | be 


ftom other, in the forms of.our 
‘Proceedings, do’ not us. arrogate 


of deciding upon 


humbly conceive, is wha we ‘do, 


if, we adopt the Address proposed my. 
honourable friend.. This. Address .submitg 
to his Majesty,“ whether, even. if it.can 
be presumed that abuses.so various.andso, 
long continued could have prevailed without B 
the know of, his royal. highness, the 
of the army can with Propriety, 
or ougi prudence, to remain.any longer 
in his bands.” ... What should we, say.of.a 
judge, who, in.summing up the evidence 


on the trial of a culprit, should state tothe | 


jury this?“ The.ev. before you does 


not appear to prove, the guilt alledged.in- 


the indictment; but it may not be prudent 


to say so. If, for other reasons not before 
you ip evidence, you are of opinion that.it 


dient the man should. be, 

take into account those 
reasons for getting him. out: of way, 
and frame your verdict accordingly?” This 
is, in substance, the of the Ad- 
dress: this.i without 
language of t who support it. 

bare, told us plainly that they do uot 
it expedient come.to a vole, a 

affirmative or negative vote, upon the plain 
question, “ Guilty or-not guilty of cosrup: 


tion?’ Even my honourable friend.,who: 
where. 
he he alluded to parliamentary tricks, seemed: J 


spoke last, in that part of his 
to. think that this call for a direct vote upon 
the principal charge was one of those tricks: 
a trick which he was determined to. defeat. 
A trick, to call for decision upon a.charge! “a4 


A, inick, to put an accused man on histrial! 
shall we. find words to 


In. what vocabulary. 
describe the others functions of 
if the performance of this, one of our-hight 
est duties, the ascertainment of guilt or, ims 
nocence upon a. graye criminal accusation; — 
if, the endeavour. to, this ..daty 
‘strictly and conscientious! 
as a trick anda delusion 
of York, has been ‘accused ‘of 


it is,., Hight is assailed by minog 
charges. but will any one, say, who loves, 
Justice, who the laws 

in which he lives, who remem: 
this “no man is 
found guilty but by the judgment of his 
and, that even. a, person accu 
he most heinous crimes has. the ‘ight “ ‘to 


ore and. pronounced guil 


is to be. branded : 


;. of, wilful connivance,” 


; + 
3 ; 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
4 | 
| | 


_. York** not guilty” of the heavy crimes laid 


enough, sinless accompanied and embittered 


_ loose’ life-in certain particulars, even if not 


Wiberforee). represent” Buone- 


deserve? will: any such ‘man be 
any eloquence, by any ingesuity, or by the 
of any whatsoever, to con- 
sider a call for decision upon a charge, be- 
fore: punishment is inflicted, as nothing but 
a trick Of parliament, nothing but the tac- 
tics of party? 
on these ‘principles that I do call 
you’ for a decision :~ principles, the 
fair operation of which were never denied 
man before. [ask for no. partial 
favour for the Duke of York, ‘beyond that 
which is'due to any other subject-in the 
- kingdom : but let it not be-said, that in the: 


. cominons has had to decide, it has made a 
precedent unfavourable to the partyaccused 
_ fornobetter reason than because the party ac- 
cused was of the highest rank, and: because: 
justice done to him’ might therefore have 
been» misrepresented partiality! How. 
\ any gentleman cam have made up his mind 
to consent to a general dumping Address, 
condemning, by a comprehensive censure, 
_ without sentence, without ‘reference to the 
proof of facts, to the gradations and degrees’ 
of blame, or to any just apportionment of 
punishment ; »and:how, in agreeing:to such 
an Address, any maw can fancy that he is" 
discharging conscientiouslythe- duty imposed 
upon him on this occasion, does pass my 
understanding. 13 ay Haig 4 
‘It is-also beyond my comprehension, that 
‘those who profess: to. think the: Duke of 


to'his charge, should an Address 
recommending his removal; and that they 
_ should not consider: even his ~ removal 


by such expressions-of censure as this Ad- 
dress contains. do uot: say that these’ 
gentlemen ‘state an opinion which they do 
not hold with great sincerity; but if I were 
to adopt their view: of this subject, and | 
contend. that immoral practices, and a 


accompanied by political misconduct, dis- 
qualified: for’ public: situation, and called 
for parliamentary censure, I am afraid I 
could recur to many cases to which such a 
rule would have most inconveniently -ap- 
plied cases, which would have deprived 
the state of some: of its ublest. servants, and 
this house of some. of its brightest ‘orna- 
ments... -If I were to permit f to 
adopt what I) think the unfair and unbe- 
coming exaggeration off my friend 


 pirthrights, ‘and who prizes ‘them’ as’ they’; 


pay, and: laying snares, through them) for 
the statesmen of England, | might, pethepe, 
ask my honourable friend where his  vigi- 
lance and suspicion have slept all this while! 
and whether, if every man in public situa-) 


tion, who. was: not altogether as‘chaste!as | 


himself,. became, on that account, an object 
not only of constitutional jealousy, but of. 
animadversion aud punishment, he would 
not feel that he had a most painfal duty 
upon his hands, and such as would, iii the =~ 
faithful execution of it, render the debates . 
of this house so many questions, not.of | 


public interest, but of personal character? 
first: case of the sort which: the house of | 
moral guilt alone, without reference to po- - 


But is any man prepared to say, that the 


litical consequences, is a ground -for.con- 
demnation ‘at this’ tribunal? If so, it is 


ground for a legislative measure: it ought 
not to be proceeded 
to 


Address to. the, King, confining it 


this.particular instance. This new wracof 


legislative, miorality ought to commence 
with a written and.a general law ;. a: law, 
whieh, , to: be just and. fair, according . to. 


| any analogy with! other Jaws proposed: to 
‘this house, must be: warning and prospec- 


tive and general; not retrospective; and 
vindictive and ‘of individual application, 
The present case cannot even be. compre- 


hended in such a daw. The Duke of York 


could be brought within its: operation only 
by. a special clause ; a sort of privilegium ; 
not very just in its:principle, nor, as- British 
law, much approved in. practice. »-But at. 
all events, frame your statute, before you — 
ptoceed to act,:as:a house, of parliament, - 
for the first time, upon views of morality; - 


highly, creditable, indeed, to those who. en- 


tertain them, but never, till now, considered. 
as the foundation of a parliamentary. pro- 
_ But whatever opinion may be entertain- 
ed upon the subject of the moral impro-. 
priety of the Duke : vf! York’s convexions 
with the woman whom ‘we have seen at 


our bar, is there any man who thinks; that 


personal corruption stands only in the same. 
degree. of criminality; that there: 
shade of distinction between the moral 
guilt, which is admitted, and the. political 
guilt, which .is “denied? My -honoirable . 
frieod himself has almost avowed that.it is 
not on that principle that. he: calls 

vote of general..and. undiscriminating ceu-~ 
sure: he has almost told us. that:he does 


s0, because he apprehends that if the | 


house come to: a: distinct vote on’ the first 


‘these’ loosé-lddiés in his 
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ment on the imputed misconduct of hiscon; 


it will infallibly absolve: 
of York that and 
all: attempts at any further 

will be nugatory. Now, sir, in 

atmost of my heart, declare 
that Ib have no such view, in urging. 
_ house to come to-a fair and manly decision 
of the main quéstion. I do think that, 
_ the grave charge of corruption having been 
brought forward against the Duke o York, 
iit is the duty of the house to dispose of that 


charge before it entertains the considera-. 


tion of any incidental 
_. Charge being once disposed am 
frien weaning say 
pete 
much, 
of reprehension; but o 
, than the charge itself, 
the corpus of which it is our duty 
first to dispose. ‘To that discussion I am 
@ judgment as little tincture udice, 
agrees im in 


if we think it necessary ; byt let 


fiat be jas. 


So far from this (the obvious and only 


question shall have been decided, 
have the of discussing the other 


ts separately, in their turn, Th 
gett (Me Bathurst) bet 


which will 

opinion 
as to the to the 
conduct of his royal oretcan the Duke of 
York, independently of the graver charges, 
_ aad after they shall have been of. 
Undoubtedly the course “by the 
__sight’/hon, gent. is the true practical course 
to be adopted by the house. 4 shall differ 
_ with him as to his resolution, indeed, in its 
; form: but his course is ‘right. tf 
there is to be censure, that. censure is more 
fitly to. be expressed in a resolution than in 
-address; and for this reason, that there, 
indeed, -you do. spare: thie feelings ‘of the 
Father, (as some profess it to be 
"their wisk:to-do, evén in this amended Ad- 
- dress,) not by @ up an Address to 
the throne, fal fore, but stab- 
to the heart in its contents; not by 
the Father $0 doce om: judg 


the is.to 


course of the 
mode of resolution is the fit mode for coms 
veying a censure, the nomenon which is to a 
be removal. 


proceeding, this question of ac |: 


‘own act,‘ disinherited 


bat by keeping, ae-we have a right.te.do, 


that decision in our own~ hands, and-pro~ 


nouncing: our own judgmeut.on adnate 


ter of our own cognizance and jurisdiction, ~ 
"Phe right hon, gent. (Mr. Bathurst) who 


is not his intention that it should. . 


the removal of the. Commander in: Chief oe 
-feom his office. 


I certaiuly think thatyif 
such a resolution as he bas in contemplation 
should be carried, the Duke of York’sre: 
moval is pronounced. But even: the: 


proceeding is right: ‘The 


 Butina 
all modes 
quittal or condemnation upon the greater 
charges: must take place, and must, ‘iw. 
justice, precede even the examination of the 
less criminal matter of enquiry... To this 


every accused person, is entitled. ©», 
* Oh, (but it is said,) those only are en~ 
titled to this justice, who have not, by their 


rights and privileges 
tion.” The,Commander in Chief, it seenisy. 
has done this : he has written a letter; sir, 
through you, to this house, in which hehas 
=, to dictate to the house the mode =f 
and contumaciously to.assert 
innocence, and call for trial. ‘True, sir; 
he has written a letter: ‘he has, in that let- 
ter, not dictated, but taken for granted, the 


game course of justice, in. his own case, 


which is. applicable, and is uniformly ap- _ 


plied, to all his fellow-subjects. Hehasay — 


serted his innocence. If that be denied; he 
has trial. in all 
this, to ve him: right of bei 

tried, to justify the condemning him “s 
heard? Look at the meanest prisoner 
bar, who waits the decision of his jury onan 
accusation of the foulest felonies’: whatis — 
the course with respect to hit ? His crime 
is stated to him: ‘says he’ is ‘not 
guilty.” If he’ omits this plea himself, itis < 
pleaded for him. -In him this plea: isnot 
considered as contumacious ; itis not con- — 
sidered as abdi his right toa. trial. 


On the ‘contrary, the’ felon is: then asked’ 


how “he will ‘be tried. He 
God and his country.” Inthe felon, thiste 
not considered as dictating to his ‘Judge. 
But in the Princeto call for a trial, 
seems, a species of contempt of court, ate 


‘this resolution, tells us thapit 


justice, I say, the Duke of York, in: connie ib 
hiniself, or with 


themselves the 
of the British constitus 


1 ‘ 
a 


bellion against the of the: tribu- 


before which he. 1s such as 


‘not. only subjects him to. punishment, but 


. Whyso? The “ honour” of a peer 


deprives him of the right of being tried. 
Is this equal justice? Will an hon. gent.,. 
(Mr. Whitbread,) who spoke, the other day, 


great ability acd great warmth on this 
|. very topic of the equality, of the rights of 


* 


princes with those of ordinary men, will he. 


-_ quffer patiently, will he consent to, and con- 


cur in effecting, the gross. inequality which 


_ this. argument would establish, to the 


prejudice of the person now: under our 


-consideration, only because he is a Prince? 


But the “ honour of a Prince” appeared to 
that hon. gent. a most offensive expression. 
is a 
regular and purely technical form of affir- 


mation: why not, the “ honour” ‘of a 


prince? But-the bon. gent. told us that 
the honour of a prince had been thus put in 
tition with the word of a prostitute, 


_ aad that, being compelled to decide be- 


tween them, he had felt himself obliged to 
believe the latter. ‘ The Duke of York,” 
said the hon. gent., “ has aggravated his 


- case, because I am_ thus put in a situation 


of. the greatest difficulty and delicacy. I 
cannot condemn him’ of the crime with 
which he is charged, without condemni 

him, at the same time, of falsehood, vouche 

upon his honour.” This was the substance 
of the hon. gent.’s argument. Was the 
like ever beard’? A -man is accused. of a 
erime ; he protests his innocence ;_ and his 
protestation is contended to be an aggrava- 
tion of his. offence, because you: cannot 


* @fterwards affirm his guilt, without contra- 


dicting his plea of innocence! And this is a 


case of difficulty and delicacy, forsooth, to 


the hon. gent. and his friends! O, this 


delicacy! it-stands much in their way! 


But, sir, what is there in this Letter of 
his royal highness not only so reprehensible, 
as it has, been represented; but what is 


* there so unusual or extraordinary? It must 


be admitted on all sides, that the Duke of 
York might have come to the bar of this 
house, and have stated verbally his denial 
ofthe charges exhibited against him, Every 


. person accused before this house, peer or 
- commoner, prince or. peasant, has this right. 


It is the daily practice. But his royal high- 


ness, we know, by the rules and practice of 


another house, to which he owes obedience, 


a must have asked permission to come here in 


person ; and the House of Lords 8 gh 


might—have refused 


refused To 
Vou. SU, 


rave 


\ 
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have asked it would at. least have been to . 
give up the opportunity which.he wished to. 
seize, and to put himself wholly into their 
hands, Now I will ask any reasonable and ~ 
candid man, if the Duke.of York had done 
this, and if the. House .of Lords had prohi.. 
bited his. attendance, would not this very 
proceeding have been turned against him? . 
With what taunting acrimony would it not _ 
have been said, “ Why did he go to. his. 
ers with a whining story? We all know . 
ow jealous their noble natures are of the 
privileges of their own house, much more of 
the “ honour of a prince ;” and well must 
his. royal highness have known that they 
would never suffer his personal appearance * 


| at the bar of the House of Commons... If. 


lie had any thing to say to the house, why - 
did he not say it in a way that could not 
have been forbidden or intercepted, by the: - 
caprice or pride of the house of lords? . 
Could he not have addressed a letter to you, , 
Sir, which would have answered every pur- 
pose, and been liable to no objection hoa 
the peers ?’—Such would have been the. - 
language, if his royal highness had adopted 
the course of personal appearance. This, . 
difficulty it is probable that his royal high- 
ness foresaw. He therefore endeavoured _ 
to avoid it. He escaped from the possible 
objection of the house of lords, by address- 
ing a letter to the house of commons :—and_ 
we see how that -expedient is now turned 
against him. At all events, if-it be an. 
offence—if there be any thing disrespectful | 
to you, Sir, or to the house, (and I protest I 
can see nothing, I have heasd nothing, that 
is so)—if there be any thing inconsistent 
with the spirit of the constitution, (and_ if 
there is any such thing, I have not even 
heard it surmised); 1 should think, that to: 
a man in his royal highness’s situation some 
allowance might, have been made; some. 
venial error in judgment might have been: 
overlooked. In all other courts, in all the 
tribunals of this country, in those of every. 
country upon earth, such allowance would 
be made. _Is it reserved for the stern justice 
of the house of commons to make a mere 
informality in the plea of inn 1 
even to. innocence itself;—to ground on 
that error alone, (if error it were,) condem-_ 
nation without trial, and punishment with 
out proof and without mitigation, = «st 
At this late period of thedebate, and in 
the exhausted state the and ofthe 
topics belonging to this subject, it is a great | 
relief to it will, T have no doubt, 
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myself, called“ upon to go into any examina- 
tion of the detail of 


‘aecumulated’ upon -your table. That has_ 


- already been done, with distinguished ability, 
by many who have preceded me; and as 
my Opinion concurs, in general,—indeed- in 
almost all material points, with the excep- 

_tion only of one, (which I, shall take occa- 
sion to’ particularize,)—with that of 


right hon. friend, (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer,) I do not think it necessary for me | 
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of York's privity to Mrs. Clarke's corrupt 
practices rests ‘on the testimony of Mr 
Clarke alone. I say her “ corrupt practices;” 
for with respect to her interference, without’ _ 
rebuke I cannot deny, and have no wishto 
excuse, the fact, that the Letter respecting 
gen. Clavering affords a decisive proof: but ~ 
of corruption, or of the knowledge or sus 
picion of corruption, there isno proof atall; 
nor any thing that can, by the moét tn 
charitable inference, be taken for proof. ° 
~The other piece of eviderice which is 


to add any thing to what has been so fully 
and so ably stated by him upon that part of 


thought to corroborate the testimony of | 
the accusing witness, on this point, is the’ 


Upon the view of the evidence snggested 
_ -by the speech of my right hon. friend, what 
appears most incontrovertible and most im- 
portant is this; The only link that connects 


~ the foul transactions which have been deve- 


doped to the house with his_ royal highness 
Commander Chief, is the teslimony 


noté respecting Tonyn; and this is the pat 
ticular, with respect to which (as I have 
said) I entertain a different opinion from 
that declared by my right hon. friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) - He thinks’ 
that Note a forgery: I certainly believe ' 
that Note to be genuine. After the most — 
impartial consideration of what has been 


of the offender herself. —T hat this testimon 
has received partial confirmation from ‘ole 

-” Jateral and circumstantial evidence; that 
- many statements which’ were at first sight 
thought incredible, bave been confirmed, 
either by the testimony of others whose 
veracity 1s not questioned, or by letters pro- 
duced by herself, or accidentally discovered, 

T'readily allow; but. nothing, independent 
of her own cope has proved the privity’ 


convinced (in my own ji ent) that it is 

the Duke § Yous Bet I think, at 
the same time, that a most. exaggerated im-' © 
portance has been giventothis Note. The 
doubts of its authenticity, and the attempts _ 
to disprove it, may, perhaps, have contriba- 
ted to this exaggeration. 
If am asked, low [ can’ explain this 
Note innocently, I answer frankly, that’ F eS 
cannot explain it at all. I do not pretend 


of the Duke of York. 
“My hon. friend (Mr, Wilberforce) dwelt 


gnttch on this part of the subject, and parti- 


- eularly on the almost providentiat detection_ 
(as he would have it to be) of the Letters in 


poet ot capt. Sandon ; which Letters, 
sa 
Does he know how many there were of 
those Letters? Let him refer to the printed 
volume of evidencé. ‘There are*forty-two. 
_ Does lie know how many of these were 
"commented upon yeterday, in great detail, 
with laborious particularity, and with conr- 
_ wineing cleartess, by my hon. frieud, (Mr. 
Croker) the effect of whose commentary 
was so completely satisfactory as to make it 
avorse than useless to follow him? Why, 
exactly thirty-one. This is surely a com- 


e says, (rather incorrectly,) have been’ 
. carefully evaded by all those who have 
spoken “ii defence of his royal highness. 


to understand to whatit refers. It is with- — 
out date ;.it is an answer toa question, or@ 
letter, which is not forthcoming ; it contaiis — 
three hurried lines: and inthis total obseu- = 
rity, and absence of any grounds of reasom- 
ing, or even of conjecture, I see nothing ex- 


‘traordinary in‘the not being able satisfacto- 
tily to explain it. ‘The witness herself di 


not pretend to know any thing about it? 
nor, I dare say, would his-royal highness. 
But, sir, 1 must protest on behalf of aif - 
who are, or may be, public men, against am 
inference of guilt from such want of expla.) 
nation. Any man who knows what itisto” 
be in a situation to receive twenty, wl 
write perhaps a dozen letters inaday, many 
of them from and to petsons'of whom the a 


have no personal knowledge, wilt feel 


plete answer to the charge, that these Let- 
fers have been studiously -left unnoticed. | neglected to keep a copy, is to’ be prod 
But neither is, it true that these Letters, or | against them years after it-was written,and 
any. accidentally-discovered evidence, has | they are to be called upon either to deny ff 
_ gone to confirm the testimony of the princi- | their hand-writing, or a nang it, to: 
a witness and criminal, ‘in’ respect to, the | account for the contents, they may any’ bf 
prity of the Duke of York. It is incon- | inthe year most innocently and inadvertently’. 


| me, that if a vote, of which they may wy uo 


| 
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true that the charge of the Duke | write their own condemmation, 
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might depend. But ten years hence I - 


Why, sir, it J eq to to. find 
among my pape days ago, the 
copy of a letter atidressed by me to a lady, 
these, words Madam, I have receive 
_ your valuable present, and have only to a 
gure you, that you may depend on iny_dis- 
-ggetion.”—This letfer was. written not long 
-ago—since this inquiry began; but at the 
moment of finding it, I. was so utterly un- 
. conscious to what it related, and to whom, 
that I am very sure, if-it had been to 
: .ysed against me ten years hence, it might (i 
joability to explain it were a auflicient evi- 
_ dence of guilt) have been absolutely conclu- 
sive against my honour, or perhaps my life. 
i could not help fancying to myself the pro- 
cess by which I should thus have been 
ved guilty. lend ( 
force) has told you that Buonaparté keeps 
ladies in his pay to corrupt the ministers of 
other courts... Well; here is a letter from 
. the Secretary of State for foreign affairs, 
written on such a day to a lady, acknow- 


ledging a ‘ valuable present ;” i.¢. a bribe 


—a manifest bribe—and assuring her that 


she may, depend on hisdiscretion.” The 


a nguage of crime and confederacy ! 
Now what could this be for? The treason- 
able intention is plain enough, but to. what 
‘was it applied ? Why, about that.time peace 
was concluded with the Ottoman Porte, as 


~ much against the expectation as against the 


- jnterests. of Buonaparté. Buonaparté was 
naturally anxious to learn the contents of 
the treaty; and, ‘‘ See here,” would my 
‘ hon. friend, (Mr, Wilberforce,) or those 


who reason like him, exclaim’ “ see here, 


the letter to the Lord Mayor, anuouncing 
me Turkish peace, just two days before the 
_ date of this most providentially-discovered 
Jetter.” According to the reasoning applied 

| to this note against Tonyn, here would be 
may condemnation .complete. ‘‘ A_ bribe 
was offered to the. Secretary of State, of. 

. 10,0004, to betray the articles of the Turk- 
ish treaty to Buonaparte. " 
she offered it; and here is the copy of a 
ry of State’s 


letter found in the Secreta 


’ Here then would be conviction, and punish- 

dent of course would follow. 

_ Now, Sir,. what was the real history of 
and who. was | bi 
_ tady, sir, was a poetess, who did me the 
honour to send ‘Gas but upon condition 
of my keeping wher secret, her poem—“ An 
Ode to Vaccination.“ This was the “ pre- 


gent” which I.acknowledged’; and this was 


hon. friend (Mr.Wilber- | 


The lady avows |. 


~ 


should not: have. recollected. this. . In. ten 
or five or two years, in-all probability, 
should. have forgotten both the Ode an 
the lady : and if se, there, would not have 
been wanting those who, according to this 


and carried up an address to the throne for 
ir, I trust, if that note ecting Tonyn, 
because unexplained is 
to operate the weight of a hair in judgment 
against the Duke of York, inferior, courts 
of justice will not learn, their rules 
construction of evidence from us, the Com-— 
mons of Great Britain. 
nothing in 


_ Again then, I say, sir, there is 


covered. in Sandon’s possession, which, like - 
supposed to shed light around them, 
open to view the dark 
3 I say there is nothing that goes to sup- 

the link which is wanting, the whole 
concatenation of evidence, to fasten P a 
knowledge of the corrupt practices of Mrs. 
Clarke upon the Duke of York. _ In many 
popers, so accidentally, so providential 

rought to light, directly contradict and dis- 
prove her statement. 
. But then, it is said, a witness who is ii 
credible in some respects, is not so in all 


ble witness, such as Mrs. Clarke is allowed 
to be, is to have the whole of her evidente 
believed, beeause her testimony. is acc 


credible only where. 
firmed. One gentleman, indeed, of great 


opinion, which, if he does entertain, 1 hop 


ed in 
ticular, 


bar of the 


witness who tnps wheu 


falsified, and Jeaves the remainder as worthy 


discretion” on which I assured her she 


new mode of reasoning upon evidence, 
would have veted me guilty of high treason, 


the talisman in the Arabian Nights, iy 
an 


est recesses of iniqui-— 


talents and eminence, the former Solicitor- 
General, (sir S. Romilly,) expressed. an 


these hidden treasures, the letters. dis- 


instances, as in the case of Spedding, these 


therefore his.testimoniy may still be believed, 
where it is corroborated by others. It will — 
not be contended, however, that an incredi- — 


cOn- 


he will be found to be the ouly man who 
entertains it, “ that a wilness who is detect- 
giving testimony, in one par- 
at t Howse of Com 
‘mons, is not so much to be distrusted, asto 
the remaining part of his testimony, asa — 

when upon oath; that 
perjury, indeed, affécts not only that part. 
of a witness’s testimony which is proved to 
be false, but the whole ; but that an un-_ 
sworn falsehood vitiates only the part so 


+ 


‘of credit as before.” Such I collected to 
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anda doctrine more ménstrous in 


pr more destructive of the jurisdiction o 
the House of Commons, it would not be 


easy 10 devise. ‘That a witvess who speaks 
falsely. when not ‘on oath, is not thereby 


gendered wholly. unworthy of belief, when 


the sanction of an oath is applied to bim, is 


aintelligible proposition: a man might be . 


ready. to say, what he would not sweor: 


credit. ‘Do you believe this woman. 


ut to maintain that he who is proved to 


ave said one thing falsely, is not therefore 


ble to: be suspected of saying another 


thing falsely; that he is to be believed in 
the remainder of his testimony, as if he 
‘hud not been detected in falsehood in a 
pert.;. is a proposition which it will require 
something more than the single authority of 


that hon. and learned gent., (however he 


may pride himself on that singularity, ) to 
‘Iainiain. 

‘The main questions, therefore, to which 
‘ must come, are these : do you believe 
‘Mrs. Clarke’s evidence, or do younot? Or 


- do you see reason to think that there is a 


mixture of truth and. falsehood in it? 
‘There are but these three possible degrees 


. ‘altogether? She affirms corrupt knowledge 


- ‘is false, or it is partly false.and 


and participation to the fullest extent. 
Believing this, you cannot refuse to bring 


the Duke of York to trial. Do you not 


believe her? Sayso; say so by your vote; 
‘by'a recorded sentence. Are you in doubt? 


Do you find it difficult to determine how 
much to believe? how much to reject? 


That is precisely the case for farther inqui- 


. .“'To be once in doubt is to be once 
‘resolved.” Institute such inquiry as shall. 
‘convert your doubts into certainties ; 
‘and probe the matter to the bottom. 
~* "The evidence of Mrs. Clarke is true, or it 
rtly true. 
“Are there no means of sifting sach evidence? 
‘Are there no sanctions, sacred in the eyes of 


“God and mau, by which truth and false- 
. ‘hood can be discriminated? Have those | 


‘sanctious been applied to’ this testimony? 
“They have not. . Have you the power of 
“applying them? — Not of yourselves, but by 


(reference to anotlfer tribunal. Can any 
honest man doubt, then, that such ought to 


_be our course, rather than toconfound the 


_ false and the \true in a compromise of ‘in- 


_Justicc, and to come to conclusion which 


1y be wrong either way, but can by no 
ibility be right? 

But if the proof is deficient, what is the 

‘presumption of -guilt in bis roval bighness 
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and learned gent.’s doctrine 


the Duke of York? Your Address affirms 
‘that there were corrupt practices with 
respect to promotions, &e. in the army” _ 
It does not affirm that the Duke of York 
was cognizant of them: but it more than. 
insinuates that he. was, that he must-haye 
been so. What is the ground of this in: — 
sinuation?. These corrupt practices were 
carried on by a firm consisting of the Duke _ 
of York, Mrs, Clarke, col. Sandon, Mrs 
Donovan, and so forth. ‘In 1806 this part. . 


nership is dissolved. The Duke of York 
goés one way; Mrs. Clarke and herassoe 


ciates the other. Are the practices con- 
tinued after this separation? Yes. 

whom? By Mrs. Clarke and capt. Sandon, 
And yet you prosecute—whom? The 
Duke of York. You never-hear of the 
Duke of York’s mal-practices, except in 
connection with Mrs. Clarke’s name; of 
Mrs. Clarke there are abundant -mal- 


practices, wholly unconnected with the 


name of his royal highness: and’ yet you — 
think it just to punish in him, not in ‘her,’ ‘- 
the guilt of that which you do not‘even . 
show him to have known, 
_ But my hon. friend (Mr. Wilberfor 
has told us that Dowler’s case is a clear 

case ; that it is clear this man did receive — 
his appointment through the Duke of — 
York’s influence : and he gives a curious 


reason for this assertion. My hon. friend 


is, and wishes to be, distinguished, in the 
House and out of it, for his peculiar free- 
dom from prejudices: but however’ unin- 
fluenced by those prejudices himself, he 
‘does not conclude as charitably of others. 
* It is impossible,” he says, ‘‘ that Dowler | — 
should have been appointed by any other 
person than the Duke of York, because the . 
other person to whom his appointment is 
attempted to be attributed; Mr. Commissary ~ 
Brook Watson, differed from Mr. Dowler’s 
father in politics!” The ‘political differences 
of Mr. Commissary Watson and Mr, | 
Deputy Dowler! “Why, sir, what an opi- 
nion does my hon. friend fotm of mankind! 
When from those lofty heights, from that 
clear and serene atmosphere ‘of philo- 
sophical indifference from which my hon. 


friend looks down upon the cares and the. 


turmoils, the broils and the ‘controversies, 


-of this nether wortd, in which we men of | 
“Dusiness are versed and agitated, I can well 


conceive with what compassionate’contempt 
he must regard those petty conflicts to 
which we- are exposed, and from which he e. 
himself is‘free.. Byt never'did' I conceive. 
that my hon. friend could think so ill ofum 


‘ 
‘ 
h 
. 
‘ 
| * 
‘4 
\ 
; 
: : ‘ ‘ 


as to imagine that we had no guide or mo- 

tive in our whole conduct but political 

animosity. If. to employ men of another 

| party be a presumption of guilt in the em- 
ployer, I am as guilty as any man: and 


-. the'fault, or the virtue, be it which it may, 


which I have myself, 
I know not why Mr. Brool 

_. not have practised, in the case of Mr. 

Dowler sprung though he were from the 


Joins of Deputy Dowler, the most hostile, 


jn political opinion, to the worthy Commis- 


aryhimeelf. 


€ Dwells such mighty rage in little men?” 


or is it possible that my hon. friend can 
have meant gravely to state this as the 
reason -which operates upon his mind to 
convince him of the Duke of York’s share 
_ in this appointment? Sir, the whole of 
this matter was new to me ; the whole of 
” this scene of high life below-stairs in po- 
litics ; upon which my hon. friend lays so 
the politics worth puty: but thi 
i certainly did know, that Me. 
Brook Watson had a wooden leg; and if 
the Deputy had not one, I confess this ac- 
eidental difference would have appeared 
just‘as conclusive to my mind, against the 
appointment of Dowler’s son, as that which 
’ my hon. friend has so solemnly proclaimed 
and exaggerated. As a proof of guilt in 
the Duke of York, either of these surmises 
would be precisely of equal value. |‘. 
» But my hon. friend tells us that all the 
world knew of this connexion ; that it was 
matter of'notorijety that the Duke of York 
was living in this state of disgraceful con- 
_ cubinage with Mrs. Clarke. 
_ the House, in the most solemn manner, 
- that Idid not know it ; and that the first 
time:.that, to my recollection, I ever heard 
the’name of Mrs. Clarke, was in this-house, 
_ ftom the lips of the hon. gent. who is the ac- 
@user upon this occasion. 1 may be giving 
@ great proof of my ignorauce of what is 
ing on in the world,- by this declaration : 
‘but upon my honour. it is true; and that 


of whieh I was'iguorant may have been 


|. This utter ignorance it was, coupled with 
the utter disbelief which I felt, of the 
Duke'-of York's submitting to the sort of 
_ Araffic imputed to him, (a feeling which 
‘I should entertain in its full force, if I 
‘were to hear the same charges to-morrow 
‘brought against any honourable gentleman 
on the’ opposite 


Watson should. 


I do assure | 


| 


hes,) ‘that extorfed 


from me, on the night when the hon: gent. 
ed his charges, those expressions of in- 
dignation ‘which I have so often,’ in the 


course of this debate, been'called upon to _ 


retract or to explain. ‘Sir, I have nothing 


to retract on that ‘score; ‘nothing to ex- 


plain ya but I have something to deny. ~~ 

where,” but I did not say that it must rest 
“ either on the accuser or on the accused.” 
I affirm this with confidence ; not 
from my recollection of’ the ‘words, 
from my recollection of what was the’ state 


of mind in which I spoke; and what the 


scope and purview of my statement on 
that occasion. I have, besides, erideavoured 


to correct and confirm my own recollection, 


by reference to others, by reference to 
certain records which it would not be 
regular directly to name, but which I must 
describe, as well as I can, without naming. 
Suppose, sir, there were daily to be pub-. 
lished accounts of what passes in this house, 
multiplied perhaps to the number of ten og 
a dozen, and suppose I were to find my 
words stated, according to my own recol- 


say that “ infamy must rest some- 
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lection of them, in ten or eleven of those - 


accounts, and stated, as the noble lord and 
those opposite recollect them, by only one 
of those and that one notorious- 
ly a decided enemy to me and to those 
with whom I act; should I not be war- 
ranted in considering the many which 
agreed in confirming my own recollection, 
as better authority 
tradicted it? Should I not be warranted 
in doing so, more especially if 1 should find, 


than the one which con- | 


at the sathe time, another part of the same | 


cautiously omitted in that one, and 


accurately detailed in almost all the others? 
I refer, sir, to what I said, in \the same 
speech, about the li 


said, that the libels on the Duke of -York 


had’ been so uent: and ‘so flagrant, 


** as almost to e good’ men hesitate 
whether the licentiousness of the press was 


of the press. T° 


not more mischievous than its liberty was 


beneficial.” 1 said this, it is trae; but'in 
the same breath I added, “« The hesitation, 


however, can be but fora moment: the — 


blessings of the liberty of the press are so 


clear and so acknowledged, as far to out- 


weigh the mischiefs of its abuse. » The evil 


is transitory, but the good is immortal.” 


Now, sir; if in this part of my ‘speech also 


I were to find the sentiment omitted which 
qualifies the expression of doubt, but ‘the 


doubt itself carefully recorded ; if I should 


. 
4 
4 
i 
5 
speech 
A 
4 
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this omission in one: 
; 


> 


one the same in which the other part 
_ of my speech was misrepresented; and if.J 
were.to find both the omission and misre- 
presentation.made in that same record the 
_ ground of invective and invidious comment: 
Could I fail to be, confirmed in my own 
recollection of my own words and ineaning? 
- ex.covld I doubt, for, what. purpose. 
had been intentionally disfigured ? 
‘Phe noble lord (Folkestone) who has so 
spoke, no.doubt, on supposi- 
te Hon of wha he conceived to be true: he 
ll now, I hope, believe and 
impression under which he spoke. The 
»' which-I anticipated, was to light, 
light it will, whatever be the issue 
of the present question, on that accursed 
_ combination. whose practices we have seen 
developed 
which. the hon. gent. has. been, I hope,. the 
unwilling and innocent instrument ; and of 
whiel: his royal hi 
beeo, ubhappily, both the dupe and 
victim. 


: But it is said that gave to the hoo. 

gentleman the odious title of accuser.’ 
And if I have so stiled him, where is the 
blame?. Is the title false in fact, or, disho- 
nouring in its application ? The fact is clear. 
The merit depends upon the motive. The 
noble lord, however, complains of this 


title, as. given. to his honourable friend, 


only perhaps because he thought it given 
to him exclusively. The noble lord is 
to come into a societ ip 
the glory earned by bis honourable friend. 
noble lord:is welcome to his full share. 
‘But yet, whatever be the result. of. this. in- 
quiry, confess I cannot offer the honour- 


able gentleman. my. congratulations, Of 


motives! which he has acted I do 
not presume to judge. They. may. have 
been,-and: I. dare say they were, pure and 
honourable. With: the conduct: of the 
heneurable gentleman. in this house, since 
the commencement of the inquiry, I am 
not disposed to: quarrel: but still I cannot 


I. cannot concur in. the | 


that.he hes done a great national 

Much rather do I agree with the 
gentleman, (Mr. Baultes;). whose pro- 
aniendment is: now before us, that 
whatever the isste may be, niuch irrepars- 


rable mischief will, have been dove ;. mere 


at least then can-liope to see rentedied. 


‘Whether, with a-view to. contiiigent good, . 


at. our bar; acombination, of 


the Duke “of York | th 


make him feel it. his 


is matter of judgment and conscience which —__ 
I have no doubt ‘the. bon. 

well,..before lie brought forward, 
Not only ought he, in my opinion, to have 


sifted, anxiously and jealously, his own 


motives, 'so.as to be sure that nothing of 
ersonal feeling, of resentment, or of dis. 


ike, entered into them; but. he, ought to Se | 
‘decidedly made up his own convice 


tion that the proportion of, tobe: 
daced by this proceeding was not greater 
than that of the good which he-could:hope * 
to do. The legitimate end of punishment — 
is prevention: but here the crime was con- 
fessedly at an end, at least in the person 
whom he proposed to punish. I should - 

not myself think. that the abstract. benefit 


_to be obtained by punishment, ‘as, 


without a view to its consequences, ¢ 
have such a value in jes, ag to 
uty to drag every 

Past-gone ion into day, for | 
e sole purpose of visiting them with 
nishment.. Redress public evils with a 
gent zeal, and with a careful hand. But » 
whether the consequences of such an inves 


agers may not be to produce publ:c evils 


which you. punish, is a consideraton to 
which | wish the hon. gent. had given. its. 
due weight. before he in this un- 
dertaking. Now it is too late. The house — 
has no option. 

am aware, Sir, that these opinions may. 
expose me to. much. misrepresentation. . 


far greater magnitude than. those 


perhaps, that the transgressions of pringes 
are to be overlooked, defended, or. reward» ~ 


ved, I care-not for such misrepresentation, 


I am conscious of.the integrity of the mor 
tives which dictate my opinions : and:looke 
ing to the consequences of this inquiry, 
which may be such as to shake this: great 
empire to its foundation; and: compariaig 
that. pessible danger with the degree of 
good which any the most sanguine moyalist 


purpose 

while | am willing, to give the. hon. gent. 

due credit for the sincerity and goodness 

of his intentions, cannot consider him 

a publie benefactor. I. must ay 

Sir, that if thanks shall be brepeees 

hon. gentleman, as I understand repay 
ion of some persons, 

stand forward, aad I trust I 


ward not slene, (though alone I 


weighed 


‘shall hear myself reported to have.said, 


’ 
‘ 
such, 
4 
t 
can conceive to arise from the absirack 
consideration of punishment inflicted,/and 
misconduct exposed, to no visible’ prac: 


_ now discussing the first step 
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such a proposition, 

Having stated what occurs to me, Sir, 
“upon the Addresses proposed for our adop- 
‘tion, so far as regards the persons who 

, ig the object of ‘the charges, I would next 

a: the liberty shortly to consider them as 

respect the person to whom they are 
presented. 

Here, Sir, I have a roasted difference of 
opinion with | the supporters of both the 
Addresses. If the sentiments which 
contain ought to be adopted: at all, they 
- cought, i in my opinion, to be adopted in the 
shape of resolutions. .Whether the senti- 
ments ought to be adopted i is not so much 
‘the subject of discussion now. We are 

to be’ taken ; 
the shape in which ‘our proceeding shall 


be framed. 


eellor of the Ex 
templation to 


My right b friend, indeed, (the Chan- 
equer,) has it in his con- 
an Address after his 


Resolution. With his views of the subject, 


this seems perfectly natural. Intending, if 


lhe can, to induce the house. of commons 
to-acquit the’ Duke of York, aud: dismiss 


. " one, it is natural he should wish to. ca 


him with a censure, but not a disqualifying 


such an acquittal, with such a qualification, 


‘directly to the throne. The acquittal must 


decision; but-surely they may. be allowed, 
blamelessly allowed; to 


4 


’ be soothing to the feelings of the individual 


functions entitle him, and which the 
emhaaiaen of the country prescribe and 
_consecrate, but we owe to. him, eminently — 
and individually, gratitude for the preserva. 
tion of those institutions themselves. Who 
but must recollect the time when the minds 
‘of men in this country were unsettled by 
the first shock of: the French revolution, 
‘and when the wilduess of theory and spe- 
culation put to hazard all the establishments 
of the state? Who but must recollect that 
at that most agitated and alarming: period, 
when the frame of our. constitution, the 
whole fabric of our laws, and, the authority 


jostled out of their order, and laid-in ruins, 


sion, and the schemes af change, the throne 
was kept steadly by the virtues of him who 
filled it; and that while every thing else, 
however venerable, was endangered, the 
was worshipped i in the person of 
Ki 

“Of such an individeal would: you. not 
wish to spare the feelings? ‘This Addsess 
itself professes to intend to do so. With 


what delicacy— 
Mr. said he rose: to. call: the 


Tight hon. gentleman to. order, conceiving 
he was using the King's name to iflcnce 


to whom it is thus communicated, and the | the house. 


censure is no more than that in_ which pa- | 


rental feeling may be expected to concur: 
but if you mean removal; if you mean | 
ieee if you mean to say that your 
fidence is forfeited for ever; why ad+ 
dress these sentiments directly to the eats 
of a father, when every practical. purpose 


an be equally answered 


expressing. 
‘them in a. forin less personal, and fat less 


 wokind ? 


I know, Sir, that in: the language init 
liament I must not advert to considerations 


which in every other case, and: before | 
every: other tribunal, would be thought 
worthy of'some attention.. The venerable 


age, the infirmities, and the virtues of the 


royal person whose heart: is to be’ tora by 
| ‘this Address, are: surely not to be overlook- 
’ ed in the question of the mere form of your 


E do not say, 


proceed God forbid! 
that these considerations 


uld warp the 


operate upon the 


It-was stated some niglits ago, with. as 


Mr. Canning. Sir) the hon. 


_has inte me, perhaps not improperly. — 
feel no resentment for the interruption, 


Unquestionably the argument is ofe 


| easy to manage in cthy strict confor~ 
mity to. the rules and orders: of the house. 
The right hon, gent. has 9 sight to enforce 
those orders : but then. I entreab the house 
to observe in what a situation he 

Phis Address, indeed both Addresses, 
and the. mode. of proceeding: by Addiess, 
have been defended on the ground that: it 
| was proper to proceed in the-manner’ least 
| injurious to the feelings of the: King. The 
Addresses themselves containthis sentiment; 


Phe supporters of the Addresses have-re- 


commended the. ado of them on: this 
ground, But when I proceed to-examine 
the truth of the statement on the faith of 
which. we: are called: ‘to vote; when 


consistent with ‘the professed 
those who framed it; how far they have 
executed: their own intention,’ and secured 


of parliament itself, were threatened to be . 
that even then, amidst the conflicts of pas- 


presume to enquire how far the Addrese is 


that allegiance and duty.to which :his 


- 


4 
> 
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out of order. The Addresses are 
ised becatse they are so tender of the 
King’s feelings: but when I venture to de- 


* gseribe those feelings, and to probe this pro- 
fessed tenderness, I -am to 


that I travel 
on forbidden ground, and that you, Sir, and 
the house, must not hear me! Is this just? 


~ ‘With this topic, however, I have done. ~ 
But if the: Addresses are not framed to. 
_ my taste and feelings, I confess they are 


still less framed to my understanding. ' The 
reference to the Committee was, as I have 
already obseryed, to investigate the conduct 
of his royal highness the Duke of York in 
respect to promotions in the army, &c.: 
this, therefore, is the object to which‘ the 
statements of the Address ought to have 


— ‘been directed ; not generally to abuses in 
the army, but specifically to the conduct 


of the Duke of York. Is.it a correct ‘ex- 
ecuation of this purpose, to carry up to the 


* Throne a general ‘complaint of abuses in 


the army, avoiding altogether a distinct re- 
port-on the question of the Duke of York’s 
criminality or innocence in respect to those 
abuses? Yet such is the tenor of the Ad- 
‘dress, as originally moved; nor does the 
amended one get rid of the objection. Is 
this doing your duty by the country or by 
‘the King?’ Do you not desert that duty, if, 


~ guch‘a reference having been made to you, 


do uot clearly speak out upon the. 
vie point so referred? Does it not: be- 
come you to inform his majesty, in the 


_ first paragraph of your Address, whether 


you consider, not merely the fact of abuses 
existing to have: been proved, but the Duke 


of York’s privity and participation? You 
shorten aind lighten, your own, task, to be 


sure, by. shifting this burthen from your 
own shoulders upon those of the King. ‘ I 
beg the hon. gentleman’s pardon; I am 


‘decided is, whether the ‘charges against the 
Duke of York are true or And when 
you come to your Address, you frame 


‘paragraph after paragraph, one may read. 
| page after page, and not a word, directly, J 


of the Duke of York; no more than if his, 
royal highness’s name had not been brought; __ 
into question. At length one finds that 
“it is the opinion of this house that the ~ 


| Duke of York” is guilty-of corruption? 


No. That the abuses stated: to have exis-, 
ted, are hisabuses? No. That he encon-_ 
;raged and protected them? No; no such, — 
thing: but simply that they could hardly, 
have existed without his knowledge.. And — 

is even this opinion, far short as it is of. an, 
imputation of wilful guilt, stated positively,;. 

and without doubt or qualification? No- ~ . 
thing like it. This statement is helped out — 
with an alternative, ad even this alternative, 
to be of a piece with the rest, isexpressedas © 
doubtfully as the statement. Even if the 
Duke of York could be supposed not to:have 
known these things, still—stil] what? Still he-.. 
ought to be dismissed from his office?.No; 
not precisely that—something like it—but _ 
not quite that. Still what, then? 

“ it might be matter of doubt how far he 
could prudently be continued in his office.” 
Of doubt with whom—doubt, by whom to — 
be resolved ? One should have thought, by, 


| those who entertain it: but no such thi 


The doubt is entertained. by the House of | 
‘Commons: the solution of it is submitted 
‘to his:majesty. This is the sum of the Ad- 
dress, and this is an Address that purports’ 
to be restrained and mitigated by motives  __ 
of respect and attachment to his 
These are your plain speakers! Thisisthe — 
honest, upright, downright, straight forward 
line of conduct which is so loudly recom- 
mended to you, with no slight intimation . 
that if you do not adopt it, your functions — 
‘as a House of Commons, will fall intovcon- 
tempt. Why, Sir, if we wish to fall into 
contempt for the very reverse of these fine 
qualities, for shabbiness, for shuffling, for 
derelicti ion of duty, for not knowing our 
own meaning, or not having the sense or - 
the courage to express it, we have only fo. 
adopt the Address now in question. Ifwe- 
wish to place the King, the constitutional « 

ing mean, the King’s advisers, inasitua- 
tiou'in which they cannot do their duty; 
because they cannot collect what ought, or =. 
| is intended. to be done, this Addressisan 


ing | admirable -expedient for that object... For: 


any other object it is wholly unintelligible. 


‘be ‘There is a passage in @ preceding pat 
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| | 
ere In not of the king 
personally, but of the King, in his political | 
= capacity ; as he is to act upon this Address, | 
and to act, of course by the advice of his | 
ministers. upon: whom the responsibility of | 
that advice is to fall, I do claim of ie | 
out their judgment plainly. As | 
this Adiiress is framed, 1 protest I know not | 
_ how. the King’s: ministers are to. advise his 
to act, oriwhat judgment they are 
to understand it as.conveying,. 
Your Committee! have sat.six weeks, ex- 
amining ‘evidence; you have been sitt 
a a week the report. of the jy 
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| ‘Duke of York, the accnsati 


’ of »the Address, which, if I had met 
with it, not. in an Address proposed to this 


house, but in an anonymous handbill, I. 
should bave said was intended to produce ' 


serious mischief. I mean that part of it 
which begins with the words “ Without en- 
tering,” &c. and concludes with stating 
hat such an opinion must “ necessaril 
- wound the feelings, and abate the zeal, of 
ranks and descriptions of his Majesty's 
’ army.” — Now, in the probability of an 
mischief being produced by this t 
* do not believe: 1 do not: believe that the 
army ate disposed to look minutely and 
_ jealously into such matters as these, and to 
‘. measure their allegiance, their loyalty, and 
their zeal, by the result of this enquiry. 
Even the promotion of Samuel Carter, 


: which was made out to be so flagrant a 


‘ case at the beginning of this business, but 
_ which all parties now seem pretty well con. 
tented to lay aside, or to consider rather 


as an instance of good-nature than of cri-: 
~~ minality, will, I firmly. believe, 


roduce 
none of those effects upon the officers of 
_ the army which were predicted from_ it. 
They will no more feel themsélves de- 
graded by Samuel Carter's commission, 
than the noble Jord over the way, who 
wears a coronet earned: by public services, 
_ would feel bis rank degraded, because he 
may. hear that: persons have. in former 
_ times been admitted into the. peerage by 
favour or corruption, through ‘the intrigues 
ofa court, or the venality of a mistress, 
The army is too sound, thank God! io be 
. affected by such suggestions; and in the 
_ state of the army, as it now stands, the 


merits of the Duke of York are written in. 


characters which record his honour. _ 
But “the opinion of the house is, that 


_ the-abuses could not have prevailed, to the 


- extent in which they have been proved to 

_ exist, without the knowledge of the Com- 
mander in Chief.” So, then this, after all, 
is the extent of the crime which the. ad- 


. dressers are: prepared to impute, at the 


Close of the investigation; it is that which 


“even they do not say has been proved. | 


- They do notaver the Duke of York’s privi- 
; they only think it very odd that he 
uld not have been privy, | 
If that is not the extent of their mean- 


ing ;. if I wrong them’; if the framers and | 


_ supporters of this Address mean to say 
that so’ mueh, h no more, is satis- 
factorily proved; let them say so plainly. 
- -Let them aver plainly that as far as it went 

to influence 
You. 


1 over the mind of the 


| sation -was true ; 
but that the accusers have failed in the . 
other part of their original statement, that - 
of criminal connivance. Let the hon. gent. 
himself, the original accuser, do this, ifheis . 
contented to be party to this opinion ; 
which he must be, if he votes for this 


‘| Address. , . 


I can conceive «cases in which tobea 
public accuser may be a duty: but I can 
conceive no case, in -which having been in- 
duced, by a sense of duty, to prefer, against 
any individual, charges affecting his honour, 
his character, and every thing dear to man, — 
and having failed in proving them, I shou 
hesitate to avow in the face of the world, 
to avow, and to rejoice in, my failure, -- 

Not. such, ‘however, are the feelings of 
those who framed the first of these Ad- 
dresses. The positive charge of actual’ 
criminality is dwindled down, in their own 
view, to a mere suspicion that there may 
bave been.a want of due suspicion, on the 
part of the Duke of York, of the practices 


of other persons; yet even that change, 


that total shifting of the ground ‘of accusa- 
tion, and the doubtfulness of that accusa- 
tion, altered as-it is from the original - 
charge, is not to benefit the Duke of York : 

for then comes. the 
“even if upon any privciple of reason or. 
probability i umed that 
abuses so various and so long continued 
could. in fact have prevailed without his 


knowledge, such assumption in his favour 


would not warrant the conclusion that the 


-command of the army ought to be con- 


tinued in his hands.” Now as matter of 


.curidsity, will any gentleman sliow ‘me 


where, in any statement intended to be - 
submitted to the consideration of rea: 

meo, there is to be found such a propost 
tion as this, “ We. are inclined to believe 


him to be guilty: but even if we could. 


suppose him innocent, that would not pre- —_—. 


vent us from thinking him deserving of 
punishment ; and therefore at all eveuts 
punish him, we beseech you.” I do not 
ask if this be justice: I ask if itiscommon- - 
sense. _ I do not ask you to amend it, for it 
is unamendable. Let it stand on the Jour--_ 
nalsas a proof of what-the movers of the | 
business would have done, if the good 
sense of the House of Commons had not 
prevented them: as the first, and, I ‘trust, 
the last instance, of an Address of alterna-_ 
tives, in which the King is called upon to — 
come to the same conclusion from opposite 
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ey pe evere for one moment in si 


Judgment, 


guilt ‘guilt of innocence 


sensible is’ my hon. friend (Mr. 
Bankes) of this ie in the Address of the 


- Original mover, that he fias been under the 


necessity of preparing one of his own: but 


‘he-has uniluckily ‘suffered it to be so imocu- 
- Jated with. other. matter than that which 


roper y belonged to it; that it tetaitis no- 
ling of the character of precision which 


my hon. frievid’s mind would have imparted 


© any composition exclusively his own. 
As it is, from the mixture of different 
inions has produced-a confused spe- 


ies, ‘a sort of nnile, which, to ‘the ill 


qualities belonging to ‘the ignoble race front. 
which, in part, it comes, dppears, by the 
ertinacity with which it is defended, to 
ain the obstinacy’ peculiar to. the mulish 
ature. ‘This Address of my hon. friend 
sets out with the ‘samie fault as its patent, 


_ that it descants generally upon the abuses 


in the army proiiotions, not upon the. 
Duke of Yorks share in them. These 
“abuses might fave existed if the Dake of 
York had never been born. The question 


referred to the Comitittée was the conduct. 


of his. royal bigliness the Duke of York, in 
respect to them. My bow, frieud would 
‘report that the abuses hive existed; but 
then he is compelled, by his view of the 
case, to add, that * it is highly satisfactory 
to this House to find tio ground, in any of 
these proceedings, for charging his royal 
highness ‘the in with 
personal corruption, or participation. in 
‘any profits derived through undue means. 

"Well, Sir, if this be my hon, friend’s 


ing him see how idle and unjust it is to 
ort of his 
own Address. Does uot my hon. friend 
know and feel that his Address, if carried, 
‘is, equally with that of the ra mover, 

fatal consequence to the Duke’ of York’s 


is, 
-chafacter, and that it makes him a'niiserable 
‘and degraded man for the rest of his life? 
nat if the innocetice of his royal highness, 
in respect to the foul and crintinal part of 
charges against him, be as clearly ‘as- 
certained as my hon. friend admits it to be, 
- “jf is the duty of those who pronounce this 


‘framing the verdict of ac- 
-quittal, to do it in the tianner that ma 

‘Bive the most perfect. satisfaction to al 
jose who are interested in. the decision, 
hat shall leave nothing in’ uncertainty, 


‘nothing to be mistaken or misrepresented ? 
Donotlet me be misunderstood as saying, 


opinion, I cannot, will not, despair of mak- 
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nce that, this acqnitts! ohce pronounced, jt 


would be the less the daty of the house t6 = 
proceed to a distinct consideration of what“ 
would ‘still retain bebind, after we have § 
disposed of the corpus delicté charged. 
against the Duke of York. That con. 


sideration is matter of separate question, 


It’ is matter important enough to engage 
tlie undivided attention of the house. But 
tle criminal charge being to bé negatived, | 
it is not ingenuous, if is not just, toinvolye 
ae clear acquittal upon that main poimt. 9 
with matters which ate dubious; and 
Which, though important enough in them: © 
selves, are Comparatively of far less'inipor- 
If you dre to protiounce the acquittal 
upon the ‘nidin charge; if that acquittalis 
deserved, you have no right to clog it, and 
to dininish its value by the mixture of an 
imperféct censure upon the inferior alle. 
gations. It is due to the person arraigne | 
to pronounce tinequivocally, as to guilt or 
innocence, upon the criminal matter char. 
ed, before we descend to refinements and 
shades of culpability deserving of reprehen- 
sion, if you will, but not to be mixed with 
the substantial issue on which the Duké of 
In some respects my hon. friend's Address 
is more unjustifiable than the origital one; 
in tespect to its mixture and confusion o 
charges. The original Addtess insinuates 
corruption and connivance, bit concludes _ 
upon negligence at least, supposing connie 


‘vance not proved. My hon. friend finds: 


two or three shades to interpose between. - 
connivance and mere negligence ; just asin 

the time of Robespierre, a scale and gradua- * 
tion of suspicion were invented for the cases 
of persons whom he wished to condemn, 
Tliere were first the criminal, then th 
suspicious persons; and then there was @ 
third claés, not actually suspicious, but sus- 
pected of being so—soupgonnés d’ctre sus- 


ts. 4 
I am far from desiting that any man 


‘should consider his opinion as pledged, by | 


the vote of this night, not to exaniine d 
gently into those parts of the case of whi 

the’ vote of to-night dees not dispose. I 
do not consider my own as so pledged, by 
the vote which I shall this night give. . But 
in attempting to evade’ the 
which you must, in justice, decide, by the ¢ 
interpdsition of his confoiinding and generale 
izing Address, my hon. friend’ puts an 
pediment in the way of what I’consider 3 
the plain course of justice, which T must try «| 


€ 
| 
| 
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| 
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{ 
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is Guilty or not. guilty of cor- | 


. hensive view of a case. A comprehensive 
view very right view to take, when by 


_, may walk.in broad day, is a choice no way 


not by Address, but by Besalution.. I 
prs say, with little. aaiatin that the 
gourse recommended b he hon. mover, 


ce ip the house of commons, except in cases 


gentleman) opened his proceeding, 


_ Sion: but did. not. think. that by. restoring 
Judges instegd 


remove, hy my, vote, before I can come. 
any Resolption... The subject of 
Resglution, anda Resolution. .it- 


ruption, or criminal connivance? 


‘being comprehensive, it. does. not. become 
indistinct: -but to walk in twilight when you 


anny an principles of reasoning, aud 
‘ yo way defensible on principles.of justice. 
[have said that course should be, 


and adopted by my hon, riend is unprece- 
dented. He will not find instances of de- 
by Address as the result of inquiries 


where. either some previous proceeding, 
such as an examination by commissioners, 
had. taken place; or where some ulterior 
proceeding, such. as legal prosecution. or 
impeachment, were in contemplation, —_. 
At has been said, indeed, that if there is 
any. thing’ unjust or incanyenient in the 
proposed, ministers are answerable 

for it; for that we advised and encouraged 
ihe examination at the bar. . Sir, I can dis- 
tinctly state. for. myself, because. I am. sure 
[stated it on the. first night on which the 


that I was for examination at the bar, 
because I thought it would lead, and ought 
to lead, to an impeachment,’ in the event | 
of impeachable matter. being discovered. 
But if you had told me that you would con-. 
tent yourselves with such evidence as_ this, 
the. sweepings of the streets and ‘the stews, 
and that. upon such evidence, -unsifted and 
unsanctioned, you would propose, at-once, 
@ summary proceeding ; most undoubtedly 
I should have-been. the first to’ object to 
examination at the: bar, instead of being 
‘one of the first to. recommend it. 

- considered the house as sitting: in- its’ 
- inquisitorial capacity, and looked, without 
_ jealousy or. apprehension, on its exercise of 
‘that capacity in its widest extent, because I: 
Jooked to subsequent investigation of 
evidence by more formal and strict jurisdic- 


You, Sir, to the chair, we should at ance be- 
of jurymen,.and pro- 


- to sentence without further trial, 
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of the bane of commons shall be,: it. will 
evince, 1 am ‘sure, upright intention, 
But equally sure am I, that such decision — 
can be but one. of two: either to dismiss 
the charge (the criminal I mean) 
agaiust the Duke of York ; that is, not to 
find., the ; or. if there be ground ,for 
criminally accusing him, to carry up tha 
accusation to another tribunal, .where it 
may. be heard without.prejudice, under the 
sanction of law, and. with all the forms.as 
wellas the substance of justice ; where that | 


which is false, in the testimony. which | 


have heard, may. be effectually. s 
from that which is,true,.. 
* The. proceeding by Resolution. is that 
has been in..almost all ia- 
stances, in. goed. times, from .that of the 
Duke of Marlborough down to the last.in- 
stance, in the case of Lord Melville. Of 
Addresses, not either. preceded. by some 
examination where the evideiice was. taken 
on oath, or not founded on previous Reso- | 
lution, Ihave not found appyoved instances. - 


I have found instances enough to show. that 


the other is. the approved. parliamentary 
practice, . Why. then should we depart’ 
from it on the present oceasion? W. hy: are 
we to do this? Because, forsooth, there is 
a public expectation awakened of some < 
mediate and sweeping act of wrath. and 
vengeance op the part of. the house. a 
pain and in your eagerness to grati 
that expectation, you must refuse to listen 
to the voice of justice and reason, and to 
follow the recorded practice of good times! — 
I would fain persuade you to adhere to 
sound precedent. But according to some 
Cem of this day, you must shut your 
ears to every thing that I, or any one in 
my. situation, can say. to you. For/we 
have. heard from. an. hon. baronet, (sit 
Francis Burdett), whose usnal practice it is 
to impute to persons in: office all sorts of, 
corruption and incapacity; hut we have 
heard. it not from him only he has been 
followed by one of the po landed 
proprietors among us, (Mr. Coke), a gentle- 
man who seems to. think that. he derives 
from.his landed property a degree of .ay- 
thority which -property gare however 
great, cannot, confer, —that what. comes 
from any mau in office, on this or any other 
subject, is not to be attended to; that it 
is worth nothing... Sir, from whatever 
quarter such: sentiments proceed, I hear 
them. with scorn. They disgrace only 
who. utter. them. and. show. only 


Even now dé not repent ‘of the pro-| those 
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_ for its own security,when its posses 
_ deavour to instill into ‘the minds of the 
=: people a distrust, not of this‘or that indivi- 
du 


jud 
--which ‘he is born. But I think as we deal 


Twill add but’ one word more. An 
‘tion. ‘and leatned gent. (sir S. Romilly) 


But however I may despise such sentiments, 


-Feannot hear them without regret; because 


1 know that property, in times like those-in 
which we live, has need of all the protec- 
tion which good order and good govern- 
can give it; and I think it but ill 
pleads its own cause, and but ‘ill provides 
sors ‘en- 


but of the whole class and description 

of public men: hon.. gentleman who 

uttered this sentiment may fancy himself 
safe, in the extent of his possessions, from 

all the ‘inconveniencies 

commotion ; but let him not think that the 

destruction of the authority of government, 

and the degradation (if his’ opinion or his 

‘exertions could effect that degradation) of 
all those who,: by their habits ‘and their 
education, are qualified for public life; ‘or 


by an honourable ‘ambition are led to en- 
- gage in it, however it might conduce to the 


agerandisement of his individual importance 


for a time, would in the end secure. the 


stability of that property on which he 
-founds his pretensions to pre-eminence. | 
have now nearly done. I hope have 
done my duty. I have not contended: I 
‘am: the: last‘ man -who will contend, that 
‘any preference ought to be shown to the 
‘ilustriqus person upon whom we are sitting 
nt, on account of the rank to 


‘with him, posterity will deal with - us, 


_ “They will judge as fairly.and favourably, 


‘as we deal towards him with’ scrupulous 
justice. But justice, be it remembered, . 


excludes intiniidation and popular clamour 


“on the one hand, as much as it excludes 
‘favour and prejudice on-the other. 


‘ 


‘spoke of revolution and civil war as possi- 


ble events to arise from. (i know not pre- 
~cisely what) causes which exist in the pre- |- 


~sent state of this country. feel: the time 
and the situation in which we are placed to 
be:awful in the extreme. ‘But! 1 do: not 


conceive that the question now. before 


has, in the most: exaggerated view that can 


be:taken of it, any thing to do with’ :appre- 
-~hensions of revolution, 
“commons has éxércised its undoubted: au- 


The house of 
thority over a case‘and a personage of the 


highest importance and interest to'the 
ties In that nothing that 
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"puting base motives to otliers would them- 
_ selves be, if they were in official situations. 


revolution. If, indeed, it were : 


to be argued that every man of high 
tion, once accused, must be sacrificed, be. . 
‘cause’a revolution would be the 


quence of his acquittal; if such a doctrine 


can be maintained and adopted here, then 
indeed we are farther gone, than I had ap- 


preliended, in the road to that very evil 


which the hon, and learned gent. professes; - 


to wish to avoid. But I trust the hon, 
and learned gentleman’s fears (for menaces 
I will- not call them) are visionary, 
Whatever our decision shall be, I 1 
not for the character of the house of com- . 
feo The confidence which I feel in 
this re 
rence. | deem as highly of this branch of | 
the constitution as any man. I think it 


would be difficult to point out the individual 


who must, from every motive of education, 


of personal feeling, and, I- hope, not dis 2 


honest ambition, be more sincerely interested 


in the honour of the house of commons; in — 


the maintenance of its honour in the eyes of 
the country; and of its power, its prepon- 


derance in the balance of the state. But 


¥ would not flatter the house of commons — 
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eg 


j 


does not proceed from indiffes 


any imore thau I would offer adulation to 


jy sovereign. 1 would not betray either. — 


into au abuse’ of power, by encowi 
either to mistake power for ‘right. .. 


house of commons, acting upon this prin- « ‘ 


ciple, would’ bea despot; and a despot 
‘whose t 
than that of a single tyrant. 


every thing whieh the house of commons. 


can do, that it therefore ought to do. ‘It ” 
is not because it has the power to sweep — 
‘from his station whomever it may choose ‘ 


to sacrifice to its displeasure; that it would 


be justified in condemning the Duke of | 
either against evidence or without — 
trial; in condemning him upon any other 


Yo 


principle than. that’-which. would. apply 
equally to the meanest individual;-or by 


any other process than that of impartial 
and dispassionate justice. 


‘and ‘addressing’ the Speaker, said: I shall 
not detain-the house many minutes ; but, 
‘Sir; the personal allusions that have been 


Lord Folkestone; amidst a violent ery of ls 
question,” and:“ spoke,” from every part. 
of the house, rose to speak in explanation, —— 


A 


‘made by the right hon. geat. who has just 


would not be less intolerstl 


-sat down, I-find it impossible to pass.over 


with respect to the motive by which I have 


silence. In au early part of the debate 
this night, I endeavoured to set him right 


3 
a 
| 
- 
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| 
been uniformly actuated in my conductoe =f 
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this on question, but the right hon. 
did not avail himself of.my suggestions 


to the supposed assertion of the right hon 
gentleman, of the charge of infamy attach- 
ion 2 to the accuser or the accused, in what I 
, L argued on the supposition that such 
an nails had escaped the right hon. 
“gentleman. ‘As, however, he “tn so point- 

_ edly disclaimed and disavowed .the ex 
sion, my observation must naturally fall to’ 
the ground. I, however, beg leave to say, 
that it was not upon any document .that 
I founded the presumption of his having 
used the. expression; but upon what: I 
thought I had heard with my own ears. It 
however appears, from the statement of the 
right-hon. gentleman, that I must have been 
, mistaken, and therefore I shall not notice 
‘ the subject further at this time than to ex- 
press my surprise and regret, that the right 
hon. gentleman did not take an earlier op- 
portunity of making this disavowal. Ov 
~ the subject, of. the insinuation: which 
the right bon. gentleman has made, respect- 
ing transactions that took place ‘before 


those from whom I dérive my existence. 
_ -were born, it would be affectation in 'me to 


pretend that 1 do not understand the force 
and tendency of ‘this allusion. The- house 
‘shewed, by the general laugh which follow- 


- ed, that it was generally understood. That’ 


- ‘allusion, Sir, has been’ grounded not on any 
fact that has been proved, but on mere 
“Tumours, the truth of which those most in- 
. terested and most desirous to discover the 
truth have never yet been able to ascertain. 
He has thrown out these insinuations, either 
_ to influence my conduct, or to attach some 


blame upon myself. If the motive be to. 


influence my conduct, and that too by the 
‘allusion to transactions which took place 
before those to whom I am indebted for m 

_ €xistence, were born, I beg leave. to. ev 
the house in what view my conduct’ ought 
to’ be influenced by transactions, in which I 
thus had, and col have, no concern? If 
the object be to attach blame ‘to me, I will 
‘only say, that we are told, that the Almighty 
visits. the sins of the fathers upon their 
children to the third and fourth generation, 
_ but that I did not expect, that even that 
“right hon. gentleman would have arrogated 
to himself such a power. | I will leave it to 
‘the house to judge, not only of the fairness, 
the candour, the liberality, of the right hon. 

gent.” but even of the decency of—[Here 
the Speaker ee by stating with great 
pat to the noble 


lord : the propriety of from the“ 


course of explanation he was pursuing, as it — 


certainly bad for its object-direct personality . 
against the-right hon. gent:—Much tumult | 
ensued, and the Speaker expressed his hope 
that the house would interpose in such 

manner ds to express its opinion: Lord 
Folkestone resumed: Sir, 1 will merely 
add, that I will put it to the judgment 
and. moderation of this: house to decide 


upon the fairness; the candour; the liber- — 


ality; the decency ; abd the justice, of the — 
personal allusions’ by the 
gentleman, 

Mr. Ponsonby. ‘Although Sir, 
of delivering my ‘sentiments‘on this. most 
igportant subject at an earlier period, I~ 
have hitherto forborne to present myself to. 
the house, from the anxiety ‘manifested — 
by so many gentlemen to take a part in the — 
debate; and at this late hour, I shall not_ 
think of troubling the house at any length; 
but there are some points in this important _ 
question, which I caunot pass over in silence, 
and to which I request the short attention 
ofthe house. Before I proceed to the de- 
livery of my ‘opinion: on the case under 
consideration, I cannot but take the oppor- — 
tunity of expressing my satisfaction at the 
very judicious speech with which this mo- 


tion was brought forward, and in which Be 


there was a total absence : of personality ; 
with avery manifest-and prominent desire 
of entering into a calm, cool, and dispassion-— 
ate consideration of the question. Indeed, 
I do hope and trust, that it is ‘out of the 
power of any person, either within or with- 
out ‘this house, to impute the smallest 


pearance of party spirit tothe manner in _ 
which this important: question has been ~~. 


discussed. The right hon. gent. whospoke 
last (Mr. Canning), assumes it as a position, — 
that it is necessary to proceed by Resolu- 
tions instead of an Address, in justice to the 


Duke of York; because this house ought 


to come to a particular decision on the ac- 
cusation, Now, on what principle this ar- 
gument is founded, in a case in. which the 
conduct of a public officer of such high 
consideration ‘is implicated—where he has - 


fouad precedent, or principle for proceed- — 
ing by Resolutions rather than ne an Ad- 


dress, I- I am totally at a loss. to: 
compreh No charge whatever. is 


‘made in this case, which is merely a com- 


plaint made by a member of this house: with 
relation to the conduet of a public officer ; 
and the house, as1 conceive, is perfectly at 
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what form of proceeding it 
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if we proceed by way of Resolution, 
and » upon the question being put, 
adopt any such: Resolution as might be 
posed, it will. be competent to any 
member to proceed subsequently by Ad- 
‘dress, by which mode of proceeding we 
should be able to examine the conduct of 
‘ the public officer so accused, without dis- 
qualifying him in the first instance. - There 
is, says he, in this case, a distinction that 
ought to be preserved ; for the measure 
proposed, being that of the removal of an 
officer of high consideration, this house 
ought not to compremise its opinions, but 
should strictly adhere to a separate consi- 
deration of the Charges, or rather Accusg- 
tions against the Duke of York. — Sir, if 
~ that course were to be pursued, the house 
could not come to a determination on the 
merits of the case in six weeks, nor perhaps 
‘in as wany months, forin every part of the 
evidence, ‘so much difference might be 
- found to exist, that every individual mem- 
ber of the house might, by possibility, 
have to offer a distinct proposition. It is 


perfectly clear, that a very considerable. 


number of the members of this house are 
of opinion, that the public officer, whose 
case is under consideration of the house, 
ought to be removed from the important 
situation which he now holds. That he 
ought to be: removed, I have not the 
smallest doubt ; although I am not at this 


moment prepared to come to a vote that- 


his royal highness has been guilty of what 


is called personal corruption : for of this. 


charge or accusation of personal corruption 
_ Ide feel disposed to acquit-him. But, Sir, 
' [feel it impossible to say that there is the 
smallest reason to believe that the Duke of 
York had no knowledge of the foul and in- 
famous transactions which have been brought 
to light in the course of this inquiry. Sir, 


when my learned and hon, friend who sits 


on the same bench with me (Mr. Adam) 
_ -was examined as a witness in his place in 
this house, he told us that he had ques- 
tioned the Commander in Chief minutely 
and specifically, when the subject of that 
mysterious Note respecting Tonyn’s promo- 


tion, which was so unsuccessfully attempted 


to be proved a forgery, was submitted to 
_ with Mrs. Clarke on the subject of military 

tions 2? to which he answered, that 
he never had cor ed with Mrs. 
Clarke’ on such*subjects:. And this. the 


Duke of York asserted, and’ re-asserted, 


esponded | 


he had never more than, one conversation: 
} with her on the subject of military promo-, 


did speak to him on the subject of: military. 


would never again, upon any account, re: 
never afterwards had any communica: 
of military promotions. 
mander in Chief himself, that at the very 


commencement of his association with Mrs, 
Clarke, he was ‘perfectly aware of the im. 


proved, that the Duke of York did actually 
hold intercourse, in several instances,, with 
Mrs. Clatke on the subject of military. 


propriety of which’ his royal highness had 


these circumstances can believe that. the 
before this house? As to Tonyn’s note, 


As well might gen. Clavering have ques 
tioned that of the letters in his own hand- 


ness from 
de not believe in the personal corruption 
of the Duke.of York. 1 do not believe. that 


pation ; but Ido say, that it isnot possible 


note, accompanied by all the circumstances 
of Tonyn’s case, without a full conviction 


‘in military promotions which was incon~ 


office held by the Duke of York, the ex- 
istéence of which interference he had direet- 


tions, which conversation was very soon 
after the commencement of their cone) 
nection. On that single oecasion theCom- 
+ mander i Chief admitted that Mrs. Clarke _ 


‘ly and unequivocally denied to. my learned: 
friend, to col. Gordon, and tothe 
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both to'cal. Gordan and the Chaveellarnf 
the Exehequer... He. even declared, that 


promotions, but he instantly informed her 
‘that it was-a matter of so’ much delicacy,’ 
and was so utterly improper for-him to 
hear, that he particularly requested she 


vive that subject; and finally, that he 
tion with Mrs. Clarke on the subject) — 


Here, then, Sizz 
we find from the statement of the Com-. 


propriety and inadmissibility of her inter 
ference in military promotions. Now, Sir, 
is it not- most extraordinary that we find _ 
by proof, which is not capable of being dis- ~ 


promotions ? on that subject, of the m-. : 
expressed so correct an opinion to ler'at 
the commencement of their cohabitation? = 
ask, then, how any man who considers. 


Duke of York had no knowledge of the « _ 
various transactions which have been laid 


think it cannot now enter into the: mind of | - 
any man seriously to doubt its authenticity. — 


writing; as well might be questioned the 
quthenticity of the letters of his royal high-. 
Sandgate and Weymouth. Sir, 
there was any:thing like pecuniary particie 
for any man seriously to reflect on this — 


that Mrs. Clarke exercised that interference: ; 
‘sistent with the propriety of the important: 


‘ | : 
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Chancéllofof the Exchequer. But, Sir, in. 
“dependent of this case, which I think must 
a be admitted on all hands to be irrefragable 


proof of the interference of Mrs. Clarke, 


~. there is the very strong, and, in miy appre- 


hension, disgraceful case of Kennett. Let 


any man read the correspondence relating 
to Kennett, the letters he wrote to various 


ris connected with the Duke of York, 
andthe various answers to those letters, and 


say whether there is‘not ample evidence of | 


improper interference? This negociation, 
this disgraceful traffic, 1 ktiow, Sir, was 


coupled with a solicitation for an office of 


some value, the Collectorship of the -Cus- 
toms of Surinam; and in a letter, not that 
félative to the Loan of 70,0001. which was 

otiating, but in another letters of the 
16th Sept. 1804, Kennett expresses lis 
atixiety for the Collectorship, after all 
reasonable hope might have been supposed 
to be extinguished ; he says, in that letter, 


“that the gentleman from whom he desired 
Ahe Collectorship still flattered himself with 


the hope of getting’ it, and if that object 


‘, could be effected he would advance to’any | 
amount.” Now this letter wa8 addressed to 
éol. ‘Taylor, and the substance of it was 


stated to the Duke of York. Yet we do 
fot find that after this glaring and direct 
proposition thé correspondence was discon- 
tinued. There is not, it is tfue, in this 
case, any evidence ‘of direct and completed 


‘personal corruption ; but: combining: this 


transaction with the different letters, and 


‘othe? transactiqns before the house, it ‘is 


quite impossible that.this house should pro- 


i -nounce by their vote, that the Duké of York 
Had not any knowledge 


of these transac- 
tions, —The right hon. member who spoke 
last warned the house with great  serious- 
ness @gainst suffering the loud and petulgnt 
cry of popular clamout to govern or in- 


fluence the proceedings of the house of 


Commons. In this sentiment no man, Sir, 
can agree ‘more heartily, more sincerely, 


of more cordially than I do. But it must 


be recollected, that this ‘case is one in 
which, of all others, the educated and well- 


informed part of the community are per- 


fectly capable’ of drawing correct conclu- 
sions, and of forming. rational and proper 
decisions. You have daily' issued to. the 
public.at large, authenticated copies of all 
the evidence and proceedings in this case. 


_ And the well informed part of the commu- 


nity, persons of birth and education, form: 
ing’im this kirigdom no inconsiderable num- 


ber, are not only capable of exercising the 
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functions. of Surymen, but are actually, 
many of them, in the constant, and a great 
proportion in thé frequent, habit’ of exe- 
euting that duty: that. class of people to- 


whom I allude’ are all more or less con- 


nected with ‘the exercise of the office 
and duty of a Juryman; they are 
cust to weigh, consider, and coms 
‘pare évidence, and are as fully capable 
of forming a correct judgment, as you are. 
What danger, then, can arise from a cers 
tain degree of deference or attention to the 
Opinion, of the poblic on 4 case in which 
they have the whole of the évidence beforé 
thent—and in which it is not nena that 
we can possess any superior information on 
the facts which are the ground and founda> 
tion of our decision? That the patience 
of the house, after the succession of so many 
exhausting debates, should be almost worn — 
out, does not surprise me. I beg pardon of 
the house for détaining them, so long, and 
will now very shortly ‘conclude. | On the 
subject of our not deferring to popular cla- 
mour, I trust that the decision of this house 
will not be in opposition to the general sen- 
timent of the public; for it were vain to 
expect its sanction of our proceedings, if. 
they are contrary to the good sense of the 
people. Sir, although I despise that which 
can be correctly termed popular clamour, 
and am resolved that my conduct shall 
never be influenced by any such principle 
—and that I never will suffer it to interfere 
with my judgment—I capnot but express 
to this house my opinion, that there never 
was a period in which it is so material to 
the peace and happiness of this country, that 
the house of commons should be deemed 
to do that which is right in the eyes of the 
nation on this important oecasion. The 
confidence of the people in the house of 
commons is imperiously. necessaty—but 
there is yet one thing more—and that of no 
inferior i ce—that the people should 
think us honest, ‘and that we should really 
be so." 
- The question was ther loudly called for, 
and the strangers wete ordered to withdraw. 
While the Noes were in the lobby, Mr. 
Perceval addressed them. He observed, 
that it was likely there might’ be several di- 
visions to night. The first 
the form of proceeding. second 
would dispose of Mr. Wardle’s Address. If 
it should be’ negatived, he should then 
move the second of his Resolutions, having 
waved the first. The effect of this Resolu- 
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ead on the innocence of the Duke of | 
York. Having succeeded. in it, he should 
move that the farther. proceedings be ad- 
_journed till Friday... He. however, 
that gentlemen, not leave ‘the house, 
as.it was desirable that the main. question 
Should be carried this night, and he sus- 
~ pected there might be several divisions, 
a division the numbers. were— 
- 294. 
Majority: against the Amendment —~—95 
A second division afterwards took place 


on Chancellor. of. the Exchequer’s 
Amendment on Mr. Wardle’s Address. 


For the Amendment ~ - - - -364 |. 
For the original motion - - - -123 
Majority in favour ofthe Duke of York +241 
.The consideration of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Resolutions was then ad- 
journed till Friday. 
_ Adjourned at past. six o'clock on 
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Johan Pollexfen Jackson, J. i 
Bewicke, Calverley Jacob, William 
Biddulph, Rt. Myddleton. Kemp, Thomas 
Bradshaw, hon. Aug. C.. Kensington, lord 
Brand, hon. Thomas © King, sir J. Dashwood 
Brogden, James ‘Knapp, 
Browne, Anthony . Lambton, Ralph Jobn 
‘Byng, George Langton, William Gore 
Calcraft John Lateuche, John 
Coke, Thomas William - Latouche, Robert 
ColbornejN. WhiteRidley' Lefevre, Charles Shaw 
‘Combe, Lester, Garland 
Cooke, Bryan Lloyd, James M. * 
ey, Thomas 


H. 
Cuthbert, Jas. Ramsey Madocks, Wm. Alex, 


Daly, rt. hon. Den.Bowes Mahon, viscount __ 
Dickenson, Wiliam Markham, John 
Fellows, hon. Newton ‘Martin, Henry 
R. Maule, hon. Wm. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. Maxwell, William 
Foley, hon. Andrew : Milbanke; sir Ralph _ 
Foley, Thomas _ Mildmay, sir Henry 
Folkestone, vise. (Teller) Milner, sir Wm. Mord. 
‘Geddard, “Moore, Peter’. 
Gordon, ‘William Morris, Robert. 
-Grenfe}!, Pascoe: Mosely, sir Oswald .. 
Halsey, Joseph Mostyn, sic Thomas 
Hamilton, lord Achibah Neville, hon. 
‘Hibbert, Noel; C. Noel 
Honeywood, William - Ord, William’... 


considerable 


which involved one of. the greatest 


Peirse, Henry Taylor, Charles; 
Porcher, Josiah Thomas. 


Dupre pson, 
Portman, Edw. Tighe, William 
Prittie, hon. Fran. A. 
Pym, Francis 4 


Tracey, Cha. Hanbury 
Ridley, ‘sir Matth. White’ 


Turner, John Frewin 


| Romilly, sir Samuel Vaughan, hon, John . 
Scudamore, Rich. Philip Walsh, Benjamin 
Sebright, sir John Ss. Wardle, Gwyllim ; ‘Uoya 
Sharp, Richard (Teller) 
Shetty, Henry Western, Charles Callis 
Shelley, Timothy _* Wharton, John 
Shipley, William. . -. Whitbread, Samuel 
Smith, Samuel Wilkins, Walter . 
Smith, John Williams, Owen* 
Smith, George Wimnington, sir T. 
Staniforth, John Wynn, sir Wat. Williams 
Stanley, lord Wynn, Ch. 
Thos. Powell — 


-Sir Francis Burdett was so. pasties as to be coms 


‘ HOUSE OF LORDS. 
‘Thureday, March 16. 


-[Campaicn IN SPAIN AND Portv- 
GAL.] The Earl of Liverpool adverted — 


to what had been said ona former day 


a noble lord (Moira), respecting a letter 
referred to in a dispatch from lord Castles 
dated the 
15th of July, which purporte to be an In- — 


reagh to sir Arthur Wellesley, 
struction to sit Hew Dalrymple, to pledge 


*| the British government to assist. the Junta 


of Seville with 10,000 men, and, observed, 
that there appeared to have been a mistake 


Townshend, lord. ae : 


in the date referred to as the date of the | 
letter to. sir Hew Dalrymple, namely, the. 


| 6th of. July; but he had found the paper,’ . 
which he conceived was referred. to, and | 


therefore laid it on the table. 


The Earl of Moira was satisfied that the o 
| paper produced was that which was meant. a 


—The paper was ordered ‘to be printed... 


“Earl Grey gave notice, that he should’ 
move to-morrow se’nnight for the producer. 


importance; with a view 
information. which it was neces- 
sary the house should have before them. 


He should therefore move that the. lords 
There was: 


tion of the.Letters from Mr. Frere.to 
John Moore, which he conceived to, be 9 


that full 


be summoned for that day. 
another subject which the. 
serious consideration of their lordships, 


ties that had ever befallen the country: 
alluded to the advance. we retreat. of the 
British army in Spain. 


He could. not, at 
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the table was sufficiently 
it might ‘be be, necessary. to call. for. further 
papers he could not therefore give notice | 
day for the discussion of this subject, 
be think the eould take 
before the Easter holidays, but he 
no long period would elapse. before | | 
the attention of their lordships was called 
to its consideration. He wished, however, 
‘now to put 3 question to the noble | 
Secretaryiof State, and-fiest; Whether there 
_ were included ‘in. the Papers. on the table 
~ the Communications which took be- 
tween the British the tem- 

ry government respecting 
ci of troops there frons this country ? 

arly meeessary for purposes 
explanation, and: pazticularly to explain the 
causes of the delay which took place in the 
disembarking of our t , after their ar- 
at Corunna? $0 wished ‘to be 
informed, whether had been 
entered into with the government of Spain 
respecting the landiog ef troops sent from 
this country at any other port than that of 
Corunna? as if there were that might 
serve to account, iay some’ measure, for: the } 

delay in the landing at Corunna. 
Earl of Liverpool, with respect to 


the Letters of Mr. Frere, repeated, that 


they were private letters to sir Jobn Moore, | 
and were not transmitted home by 
officer, nor referred to.in any ot tia die 
patches, public or private; neither had 
they any operation with respect to the 
_ march of the: army. For these and other 
reasons, which he should state when the mo- 
tion was, made, he should resist the produc- 
tion of the Letters, With respect to Com- 
munications with the Spanish government, 
relative to the landing, of troops. from this 
country, it would be found, on refetence to 
the dispatches from the Officers employed, 
ot very full information was given upon 
point, and with respect to any sup- 
agreement with that to 
land troops at any other port, he could 
state, that no such agreement was made ; 
there had been under other circumstances 
agreement to sénd. to another 
pet of Spain; bok thi did not 


the troops. sent to 


: landing no other 
ters seat b 


| ed Portugal for our ancient 
object of his majesty’s government to. 


full, or whether , i 


ing 
re accordingly te 2 
or to-morrow sean, 
what 


ing 


19th of August, containing 


for, the forma! f the. R 

thought it of le i 
this should be: + in. order 
that the house might be aware the nature 


of those Instructions, and of the miokives 
which influenced them. It had been said 
by the noble Seeretary of State on.a former 
that must follow the fate 
the Peninsula, but much might 
ee been done in P to influence 
‘the fate of Spain, if measures had been 
adopted in that country satisfactory to the 
people, and calealated to rouse their .pa- 
triotism and military asdour in defence 
the common cause, He also wished to 
| have produced the Correspondence with 
| the P. ese minister, and that it migh 
that } be ascertained whether the measures adopt- 
ed in Portugal were with his consent,.or ' 
contrary to his wish? His lordship 
moving, for the Letter 
og the Reg contaiving Instructions for 


Regency. 
The. Earl "or Liverpool admitted, that 
‘such Instructions were seut to sit H..Dal- 
rymple : there must of course, in the exe: 
cution of such a measure be something left 
to his discretion, but ministers were ¥ : 
sible for the measure. He could not, owe 
ever, conseut to the: production of the dis- 
patch alluded to. There were n & 
init, allusions to the conduct of individuals, 
and particular instructions founded apon. 
those comments which it would be impro+ 
per to make publie: upon another 
also he objected to.it. Having: reconquer- 
, it was the 


establish, as far as possible, the government 
which had been, established there by the 
legitimate authority of the sovereige.. The 
therefore been formed as 

government, until the decision 


| of be 


bust not, in some jneasure,.influence the 
perations of that army. 
l, and observed, 
varratiwe of sir 
had_reeeived q 
tions : 
a 
| 
¥ 
(CF Madrid, to On manding 
the British army. in: Spain, could, in. an 
be considered as private. letiers, ang 
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‘upon’ ‘the ‘subject, information’ of 
what had been done having been sent to Rio 
Janeiro. No. deterniitvation respecting it 
diad yet’ been ‘received from the’ Portugese | 
eroment atthe Brazils; and tie, there- 
upon this ‘and the’ other ground which 
he had stated, ‘objected to’ 'the ‘production | th 
Of the paper, which, at the same time there 
was no necessity to produce.’ 
“The Earl of Rosslyn thought, ‘nil 
nisters very ill supported the wish they had 
expressed, that the fullest information upon 
this ‘subjéct ‘should’ be laid before’ the 
house, When they refused ‘the document 
now tiioved for, and which it was of great 
importatice should be ‘in the possesston of 
their lordships.: 
Viscount Sidmouth protested against the 
prineile set up by the noble Secretary of 
tate, that an admission of the fact stated, 
should ‘serve instead of the document wish- 
ed for, ‘which ‘contained the ‘motives and 
Circumstances ‘of ‘the transaction. If th® 
patriotism and ardour of the Portuguese 


was'less displayed than ‘it had been in ‘an | 
earlier period of the contest, was it not of | 


importance ‘the ‘house should. have the 
means of ascertaining, if this was to be at- 
tributed to any measure of our own govern- 
nient, re had ‘been Unsatisfactory to the 
Harrowby contended, that no 
ficient ground had been laid for the pro- 
daction of the paper, and that the admis- 
sion of his noble friend, would answer 
_ every purpose that could be answered by 
the production of such extract of the docu- 
ment, as it might be deemed advisable to 
; produce, and which would probably amount 
to nothing: more than to what: noble 
friend had ‘stated. 
Grey utged'the necestit ot having 
béfore the house. It would i ‘in- 
niaking short work of their pro- 
if they were to ‘accept the admis. 
siow of ‘a Mitiister instead of the papers 
elutidating tlie facts. ‘They say we admit 
the: act; that was not énough, we must 


the“nidtives that'led to ‘the act, and | 
the grounds’ ‘ni which ‘it ‘rested, and thus 


be ‘enabled to’ judge of the proceeding, 
which ‘it’ was 
thé mere admission: “the noble 


Secretary of State. 
pposed the 


Mulgrave 

the paper, obsetving, that it would be 
an extraordinary proceeding to dotibt the | 
veracity of his noble frietid ; and that there | 
might” be considerable’ ankwardness if the 


‘| lie, was a mattero “5 
He was decidedly. of opinion; —— 


| 


ne’ Mutiny’ Bill. 
House ‘Of lords should ‘disipprové’ of the 


showld’ afterwards'approve, 
Lord “Erskine ‘denied that there” wis 
any attempt ‘to: doubt’ the veracity of the 
Secretary of State ; the unfitness’ of 
paper to be produced, fromits contain 
ing meatier that hot to be made’pab: 
opinion, and not « mat: 
ter ‘of fact. 
that the Paper ought to be Produced" for ; 
the inforniation‘of the house. 
‘The Earl of Buckinghamshire was will. 
ing to admit the force of the objection — 
that the paper contained matter that ought 
not to be made public, but could: not ad- 
| mit that whicl rested ‘upon tlie sufficie 
of the adimiésion of the -fact by the noble 
earl.—The question was then: pat and the. ‘ 
motion ‘negatived 


th 


“HOUSE OF COMMONS... 

[Marine Mutiny Bitt.] The or 
der of the day having been read for the _ 
house. to resdlve itself into a conmeniive : 
on the Marine Mutiny Bill, 
Mr. Robert Ward rose to make some 
observations on what had fallen from an 
hon. bart. (sir C. Pole) formet 
evening, respecting the increase of emolu- 
ment to Pay-Captains of Marines, and some 
new naval regulations. The hon. bart. had 
stated that their labours aud compensation % 
were not at all proportionate. But the hon. © 


sons "selected for such” situations, were 
- generally men who were’ unfit for other 
service. 
burthensome. It was not required that’ @ 
 Pay-Captain of Marines should serve afloat, 
or even aboard. ' The only case in whieh 
their attendance on board: was requited 


Under. such ‘circutnstances he: did 


officers was at all ‘defective. With‘ ‘Fespect 
fo the deductions front the pay of Marine 
Officers, they ‘were applied, he ‘said, to 


Chelsea Hospital, and tlie ‘same benefits ree 
*| Whatever deduction was niade 
| Greenwich Hospital, and-they were 


fitted in the same ‘manner By it as the Navy. 
Some’ stoppage Marnie ‘ officer's’ pay. 


| geen to the i, 


Regency which the government of ‘Portugal 


bart., perhaps, did not know that the pers 


“Their duties were by no means — 


| was, whenever ‘courts ‘martial took a ae 


imagine the provision made for thea 


-siilted to the officers'of Marines, as to the 
| Officers of the Army from such application, 
rom the °° 
pay of Maritie’ Privates, “twas applied’ to 
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op Marine service, for which they had no re- 


_ the Marine Officers received their pensions 


‘ 
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emption from all other. duty, they might) 


"ofthe. widows’ pensions, for the Army :.and, 
of consequence, the. widow..of.a, Marine 
the same. advantage. from: 

Army would, . be hon,..member. said,, 


_ Sit Charles Pole. said, if the bous gent.. 
had; given this, explanation as to the stop.’ 

ges of pay before, it would have altered 
his own, view of the, subject, But he still, 
field the same opinion with; respect: to the 
situation of the, Pay Captains... He. was, 
well informed they had a regular ledger ac-: 
count to keep with every man and boy in the 


wuneration, although the Captains of Ma- 
rine Artillery, for only paying their own: 

_ companies, had 2s.-per day additional. pay. 
Besides those old in avy branch of 
the service, would have, been entitled. to 


majorities, and many of them now would | 


have -been old field officers. _ Any. ad- 
vantage. therefore, which could. be. given. 
them, without great expence to the public, 
ought not to be witheld from a brave class 
of men, whose existence was scarcel 
known to their country except by their 
brilliant servicesin hercause. 
Mr. Calera suggested the propriety of 
vinting a distinct Compassionate List and _ 
idows’. Fund for the Marines. He. ex-. 


which his hon. friend (sir C. Pole) com- 
plained, ought to be immediately amended. . 
_, Mr. Wellesley Pole said it was the in- 
tention of the present Board of Admiralty 


pressed, also, a desire, that the clause-which | 
. seemed to admit of the construction of | 


tgke their turns.of service: ever.since, they 
had been pretty. well satisfied to.remain as. 
they were, With respect tothe Com- 


‘passionate List, for, which there wasa Bill 
now in progress, it was only,for.,such. — 
| widows. and. orphans as.were not entitled to 

‘any. provision. otherwise, nor, was.,it .ever, 
thought of before the establishment: of .the. 
‘present. Admiralty Board and it; was his, 
‘jatention in.the 


mumittee on, this. Bill, ta; 
place the widows of Marine Officers on.the, 
same: footing in this respect with those of. 


the officers of, the Navy and Army...» 


Mr. Hutchinson considered it important. 


to. have the point, with respect to the con-. 
‘tributions of the. Royal Marines to Chel._ 
‘sea, fully sifted, as there was an unfavour-. 
‘able impression abroad on that subject... . 


Sir Charles Pole denied any recojlection - 
of such an application as that alluded to by. 
the hon...member, (Mr. 
events, he was perfectly. certain, that, during . 
the whole time he, was at the Admirally, he. 


‘never did give an offensive. auswer to any, 
application, made either by. an individual, 


or by any description of persons. There. 
was nothing he considered more disgraceful . 


than such conduct on the, part of any man. 


in office. 3 HT 
The Bill then went through the Com. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, March 17. 


([Conpuct or THE DukE oF YorK.] 
The order for the Call of the House 
was, upon the motion of lord Folkestone, _ 

stponed till Monday. 


to afford to the Marine Corps every prac- | postpo 


ticable and reasonable indulgence, _ 

_, there was a mistake with respect to the stop- 
pages from the pay of Marine Officers in | 

general for the W; 

- stoppages were now made but from officers 

who retired on full pay; and the widows of | 


War Office, paid by the public, 
Vith respect to the situation, of the Pay. 
_» - Captains, he begged leave to refer the hon. 
bart, to a Petition presented by those very 
Officers to the Admiralty, when he . himself 
‘was at that Board, praying for, this, very 
allowance, which the hon. bart. now sought 
to obtain for them, and, the answer. then 
given to their petition was, that.the bisth 
was a pretty good one, and it was very de~ 
‘sirable it should continue to exist; but if 


But | 


idow’s Fund. . No such |’ 


they did not like it with full. pay, and ex: | 


discussion upon the Conduct of the D 


York being read, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. ob-, 
served, that, as ‘the original question had 
been disposed of by the decision, that the . 
house should proceed by Resolution rather _ 
than by Address, he proposed, if there were. 


Pole); at all 


The order of the day for the 
uke OF | 


no. difference of opinion, to withdraw his, - 


first Resolution, as he before stated, in or- 
der to introduce an Amendment, the main. 


object of which would be to omit the word , | 


Charges, no one now appearing to press any, ; 


charges of personal corruption or crimina 
connivance against the Duke of York. If, 
however, there was td be any debate upon _ 
that point, it might be gone into upon the. 
second Resolution. 
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the house iby any wnnecessnty de- | 
bate; ‘but if the right hon. gent.’s 
tion did not somethi 


than hie had stated, he he should 
to oppose the w gs 


was 


site, that any gentieman was at | betty'to 


deliver his sentiments upon this subject, as 

well in this asin any subsequent stage of 

Tt was, however, seldom 

n ve’ 

order to ‘corfect 4 nristake; or 

such a denial was certainty 


rliamentary practice. “The 
ject sect of I proposed Amendment 
a narrative of the case as it appeared 


the house, to add somewhat to this effect 
That the hanse, having appointed a Com- 
_ mittee to examine into the Conduct of his 
pec highness tye Dake of York upon the 
ject of military promotions, and the dis-" 
posal of commissions in the army, had falty | pose 
considered’ and carefully investigated ‘the 
several statements in evidence before’ it, 
_ Telative to personal corruption, or criminal 
connivance at corruption, on the part of the 
Duke of York, and finds it expedient to 
pronounce a distinct opinion upon the troth 
or falsehood of these imputations ; and is 
therefore of opinion that there ss no 
foundation for imputing personal cor- 
Tuption or etimieal connivance royal 

ness.” 
-Mr. Tierney objected to the course 

posed by the ri right bon. gentleman ; re 
the were received on the J our- 

— there would appear no, ground for any 
proceeding eyond that.of the e 


ial the ‘ork from the char, 


an not consistent 
stated in a Reso 2 chara 
‘the Duke of Yor he considered as sil 


property, because the public were interested 
so near the throne not 
be tainted with any crime, or the 


bs a oF any crime. It was, therefore, in the 


highest degree essential to ascertain the eon- 
duct, and tbe ofa 
circumstayced. If the D | 
prove to have of per 


‘object of 


case had been already disposed of, 
was, that the Duke of 
ork had full acquittal by the house 


person ‘of ¢o 
to occupy. 


and “icious ‘hy. 


throne; 


ra@eter mi bt 
bit if 
‘in this‘coyntry, partiamen 
‘the: power of ayerting the evil. For aps} 
self, He would sdy, that bis opinio 
was; that ‘ihe of corn ‘he 

not been’ bronghtt 

of York: that ‘the Be 


charge. 
was fiot” 


proved; “but 


character were 
was arme 


house did not establish the fyct. | 
no declare a negative to that! 


that amounted to complete a 
to be 


No; that was yet to 


cording to the opinion the pa 


of commons (a cry of no, no !), he was, 
that according to all he heard without doors: 
stich ‘an opinion did prevail. Now what 
did hancellor of ihe Exchequer 

y, that the house should, 
Peaiici Resolution, pledge itself | to 
cide upon a certain part of e case before 
it. As far as this Resolution went, he did 
not object, because he concurred in the al-. 
| legation, that the evidence did not bear out 
the charge’of personal corruption; but he 
wished t aoe to her. After 


ing of the 
rm the Duk _ York’s character, in 
his royal station, house was 
upon fo consider his conduct as ‘a pu 
functionary; and ifa member of the to 
family otedt @ responsible situation, 
was as 
‘| that situation as had other individual what- 
wai to hold it. ‘Now, 
f York as a public func, 
thou uitt rsonal co on 
the disclosed to the there 


were no other matters worthy to imquite: 


into ; would the right hon. the Chancellor 
of. ‘the Exchequer maintain, that there were’ 
not various circumstances, and disclosures in. 


the evidence. which demanded the most se-__ 


rious ‘of the house, as 
of personal co in 
There mat There-_ 
fore it was to, acquit the 
Duke of York of tion ; 


secondly, to consider conduet us: Com. 


im Chief.. Had the right hon. 


j any o on to that course if be hod’ 
not, why confing kis, Resolution to the mere. 
in ode shold 


to answer for his condact in 


corruption, as it 


~ 


| 
gia Resotation: | 
: | tial corruption 
| 
| 
a 
| 
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the whole 


Hot) to submit any 


goout 'to’the public, that ‘that alone was 
under the consideration or within the juris. 
- diction of the house. Bat the right hon. 
gentleman ‘was mistaken, if he 
that the public could be induced to think 
0, or to ‘be satisfied with such a line of 
proceeding. When there were two distinct 
questions: the honse, wiry 
fives Age or No. 
to give a ye or No upon 
i was not dealing fairly by 
the Duke of York or the house to dose. 
It was something like saying to the Duke 
of York “ we'will let you off easy,” but 


not’ ‘giving bim even the chance of an 
. fionourablé acquittal.—The right hon. 
rcing: the house to say’ 


ong 

ing distinct and positive, were expos- 
ing the Duke of York to pain and injory, 
therefore, he regretted their‘conduct ; 
_ for his royal highness was entitled to regard, 
not merely from his rank and connexion, 
bot from the kindness and good nature as- 
cribed to’ his eharacter, and which, as far 
_" as he had occasion to know his royal high- 
ness, he thought really belonging to him. 
Indeed he fatly a: with an hon. mem- 
bet on a former night, that no person could 
he more pleasant aud agreeable to connmu- 
nicate with than the Duke of York, and of 
he would with ars reluctance 
ake step that was likely to give hi 
pain. But he had a eat anid teaportant 

brid to, 

ic 


, peculiarly essential to : 

i¢ safety, should not be filled by a: dieere- 
dited or incapable persov. All that re- 
_ spected this description of duty, the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer kept 

‘ouse for a distinct acquittal respec 

the. e of birtpiiee: | but it did not 
seem his intention (nay, ‘he believed it was 
ition upon the 
other parts of the case.. He should have 
_ preferred an Address to a Resolution upon 
the whole, because the ap ior which 
eared to have in view, might be incorpo- 
_ iited with other sentiments, which he and 
others, who th with him, entertained 
upon this subject. If, indeed, the Chancel- 

__ lor of the Exchequer succeeded in his plan 
—if after all that had _ abroad—after 

re er t 


or the other from every mouth that spoke, 


* 
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and 


the angry sentiment that prevailed } applied. 
a decision one: way} royal highness would have been ‘promp 
to declare his innocence uporra vital point; 


thal wrote upon the subject, 
was it maintained that that: house 
alone should be precluded from declaring 


| an opision upon the whole of this-extraor- 


dinary case; that, except with regard'to 


personal corruption, nothing of decision 
should be expressed by that house? Was 
stich the way in which the house of com- 
mons p 
public 

the slave of pubtic as any man, but 
he would not hesitate to declare, that were 
he to follow the course chalked out by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which fell 
so far shortof public expectation, he would 
be ashamed: to took the public or his con- 
stituents in the face. The course thus pre+ 
seribed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was objectionable in his judgment, not only 
for the reasons he 
cause it proposed to go too far one way, 

while it would not go far enough another. 
It, in fact, not only did not. propose the re- 
moval of the Duke of York from his office, 


to do its duty, and to satisfy 
7 He hoped he was as fittle 


had mentioned, but be- - 


but im effect requested his majesty to con- - 


tinue the Dake of York in office, while it 


expressed 2 hope that he would follow the ’ 


example of his illustrious father. Sure he 
was, that the right hon. gentleman's candour 


would not dispute the fairness of this infer- 


ence, that the Address he recommended to 
follow the adoption of his Resolution of ac- 
quittal, conveyed a hint, and something 
more, to his majesty, that it was desired 
that house to continue the Duke ‘of ¥ 


in the office of Commander in Chief [here . 
there was a nod of assent from the Treasu- | 


ry Pench} Then, suid Mr. T. this is the 


inct admitted view of the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer.—The right hon. gentleman 


here proceeded to avimadvert upon’ the 


' Letter addressed to that house in the name 
- of the Duke of York, 


which Letter was, he 
would say, the ‘production of the cabinet. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had sta- 
| ted, that the hon. mover of the enquiry un- 
ress drawn 


der consideration had got his Add 


pede his own; and he 


state that the Duke of York had got 


| his Letter drawn up by weaker heads than 


his own ; he would, indeed, add 
worse, if it were not unparfiamentary to ex- 
pressit. The Duke of York was, he was 
persuaded, too nranly to subscribe that Let- 
ter, if he were aware of the-base, unwo 
and mean to which it’ was to be 
i t was easy to conceive thut his 


? 


. 4 
- 
gg 
i 
~ 
i 
| 


ture to fay 


in office. 


the-bar of that. House, and an im 


. but why not declare that at first ; why, de- 


clare it upon the “ honour of a Prince,” for 


the thing had no meaning. -The.“ honour 
ofa Peer” would have been intelligible... By 


what.flourishing member of the Cabinet, 
then was the former phrase introduced ? 


. He-did:not know who had the controul of 


the flourishing department, but it was most 


- probably the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 


(A laugh). . But as to the expression of re- 
gret, connection should have ever ex- 
sted which led to, the. implication. of , his 
royal highness’s name in such transactions, 
he would call that, as it had already beendes- 
_ eribed, a whining supplication at the bar to 
deprecate judgment ; It was as much as to 
say; have fallen into bad company, I ad- 
mit, yet let me. off this once, and I. shall 
never do sv any more” ; but he would ven- 
, that this passage was drawn up 
intentionally to. form the substratum of the 
proposition which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. had announced his intention to 
bring forward, That was the main use of 
_ this letter, combined with the undue influ- 
ence which it was expected to’ operate. 
When the Duke of York was decoyed to 
sign.sucn a letter, he was sure that his royal 


' highness did not know it was.to be made 


the ground of a request for his continuance 
For it was impossible that the 
Duke of York should condescend to retain 
office upon such terms—u the confes- 
sion of misconduct, his declaration of con- 
trition, and the promise of repentance. No, 


the Duke of York could not, when he sign- 


edit, have been aware of the meaning and 


~ object of this Letter, or that it could have 
_ been designed as the groundwork of an Ad- 


dress for his continuance in. office —This 


expression of regret, the right hon. gent. 


observed, was followed by a passage depre- 
cating a decision against him, and calling 
for.trial ifnot acquitted. That passage the 
right hon. gent. had no doubt issued from 


ae the office of a special pleader, it was so dex- 


trously contrived—it.deprecated the idea of 
condemuation without further trial, but it 
expressed no objection whatever that ac- 
quiltal should follow the trial that had ta- 
ken place, . He had heard it observed, that 
it would be unjust to. condemn any. man 
without trial, or upon the evidence taken at 
louse, an hment 
™ called for if there, were.a doubt of guilt. 
t would aay man say, after the experience 


which our history presented, when disputes. 


prevailed between: the lords.and commons, 


y 4 
” 


‘in the representatives of the. 


recent cases, which all must.remember, 


which it was therefore unnecessary tomen., 


tion, would .any man say, or was it to be 
understood, that because it was not p 


sed to impeach, no proceedin ‘should be. 


taken ?, It was argued, that nothing decisive 


should be.done in that house, because the. oe 


evidence was uot, examined on oath, but-he. 


would appeal to. the judgment of any man, 
experience: of any, 


lawyer, whether, the truth had not been fully, 
elicited from every witness examined in the: 


course of this inquiry ; at least, whetherany, : 


truth had escaped discovery in consequence, - 4 
.of the omission of an oath, This omission; — 
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‘object ta most | 


was not, in fact, any objection, to the .valip. 


dity of an investigation at the bar of that — 


house. The powers of the house bad. been: 


called inquisitorial. They. might, be.20;. 


but where could such powers for the pub-. 
lic benefit be vested with so much safety as. 


had heard of rules of evidence, but he should , 
be sorry to see the judgment of that house . 
fettered by any rules in a case of this nature... 
For he should deem rules inconsistent with; 


the object of their inquiry. He. was glad; 


that he was not bound by any thing but his ; 


own feeling when coming to the decision of 


people. ..He, 


this case. It was much to be regretted by him, 


and others who thought with him, that the. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer persisted in. 
pressing the question to a dry aye or no., 
Suppose any persons should answer in the, 
negative, then. it might be asked of the. 
right hon. gent. “ what have you done for, 
the Duke of York?” For himself, he would. 
declare, conscientiously, before God, that. 
he-did not think personal corruption was, 
proved against the Duke of York ;. but. he, 
was much afraid there were others who,con- ; 
scientiously, thought very differently. 


‘then, the right hon. gent forget that the ver-, 


dict of a Jury in this house was. not like. 
that of an ordinary one? The numbers were. 


known and told here. Suppose that 
mbers 


miuority on this case names and, numbers. 


“ no,” how would the right hon, gent, 


York feel towards him? There were many, 


who would pronounce generally in favour, 
of the Duke of York in an Address, forim-. =f 


stauce, ‘who could not do so. if called upon, 


to decide with respect to each particular, 


case, and yet.the Chanceller. of the Exche-. 


quer, sensible as he ought to be of this,.was, 


| 


should, appear dryly and 
| or. how, would the . friends of the uke. of, s 


| 
} 
: 
} 
| 
| | 
| | 
* 
| ‘When acquittal was certain where it was the | pursuing a.course which would justify 
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 qall fora decision upon each case separately. 


likely to be very disagreeable to the 


Resolution.”"—He would not agr 


{ 


ny member might “you think ‘the 
€ quite innocent ‘upon the whole, but 


think’ you Of this ‘patticiilar' ease or of 


that?”—If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Were so’tenacious of the character of ‘the 


Duke of York as he professed}'he ought to 


have stiggested’ to his royal -highness—he 
ought to have felt himself, that it was infi-. 


nitely important to the public service, par- 


_ ticularly at present, that no one should hold 
any bigh 


: ce to whom the public could 
attach even doubt or suspicion (a loud cry 
of hear! hear!).—Whether the Chancellor 


ofthe Exchequer would press his second 


Resolution of not, in the event*of this A- 
mendment ‘being disposed of, he coutd not 

tend to know. But he was ready tosay, 
that he could not vote the direct negative 
of that Resolution in ‘its present shape; ‘and 
that was one of the disadvantages attendant 


upon the fecommendation of the Chaticel- 
lor of the Exchequer. For many things 


be pat inito ‘at Address, which: could 


hot be put into a Resolution. If the right 
hon. 
sure that he would provoke a discussion 
rson 
who was the subject of it. He would find 
that there were many degrees, and shades 


. of doubt, and differerice upon’ the point 


with regard to which he would ‘ask for a 
decided negative:—“ am perfectly will- 
ing,” said Mr. T. “ to vote that corruption 
has not been proved against’ the Duke ‘of 
York; but no man living has a right to sift 
iny heart; and:ask, * is nothing unpleasant 


ig phoney I cannot say that, and there- 
re 


I cannot vote for the right lion. gent’s. 
to the 
ht hon. gent.’s Resolution at all, unlessan 


_ addition was made to it, pledging the house 


to go further—unless, to adopt the Chan- 


. cellor of the Exchequer’s own’ words, there 


was a security that the house ‘would ’come 
to a distinct substantive opibion upon the 
whole of the case.—If. the right hon. gent. 
had ‘no objection to his addition, he had no 
objection to the right hon. gent.’s commence- 
inent. He was anxious that the’ public 


_ Should understand, that. so far from’ their 


supposed inipression being fight—so far 


ithe dase beitig closed, the’ discussion 


was only beginning afresh, and in-a different 


"form of proceeding, also, wished it to 


be undetstood, in’ ‘order to’ gard ‘against 
imistake, that ‘it‘was still competent to any 


ut. pressed his Resolution, he was 
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sions. [Some indication of doubt being ex- 


rom the Treasury bench, the right 


pressed 
fii: gent. insisted upon his’ proposition.] 


He did not mean to pro any such Ad- 
dress himself, but that no 
ceeding would be carried which should pre- 


clude the house from considering the whold 


Of the case, why the royal ' character of the 

Duke of York, ‘as ‘a person so near ‘the 
throne, should have been acquitted; he 
trusted that he would not be allowedto es- 
cape the censtre which ought to attach to 
him as Commander in Chief, ‘in which sita- 
ation he-was open to censure as well as any 
other individual in the same office. —No one 
was more sensible than he was of the salu- 
tary regulations introduced into the ‘army 
by the Duke of York ; of the improvements 


_which under his auspices had taken placein 
| its discipline and general management. He 
upon the ‘mode of proceeding preferted | 


was also sensible of the general kindness and 
conciliation of his disposition and manners, 
and that_no person departed from his pre+ 
sence dissatisfied with his conduct. © It was, 
therefore, with extreme regret that he saw 
his royal highness placed in the situation in 
which he then stood, that he felt himself 
pronounce that his royal highness: 
could not-remain in office without great in-— 
convenience to -the public service. From 
all that’ had transpired, the removal of the 
Duke of York became essentially necessary. — 
It was generally and justly understood, that 
that removal would follow ‘the disclosures 
‘which had been made in thathouse. Indeed, © 
the resignation of his royal highness ought 
to have preceded those discussions. “Had 
ministers duly regarded his royal highness’s 
feelings and character, they would have fol- 
lowed the precedent respecting the Duke of 
Marlborough. In that case, the Commiis- 
sioners of Public Accounts reported to the 
house that the Duke had improperly receiv- 
63,0001. a the contractors for bread 
or the supply of the army on the continent, 
the instituted an 
iquiry. In consequence, her: naj in 
council declaring cause, and ber ish 
pending the Inquiry, thought proper to orde1 
that the a iitdsents of the Duke of Marl- 
borough should be resumed. If the friends 
of the ‘Duke of Marlborougtr had suéceeded- 
on that occasion, nothing would. have ‘ap-. 
the Journals but the’ ‘removal of 
the Duke of Marlborough. «Now, what 
difference existed between the case of the 
Duke of Marlborough and that before the 


Resolution, notwithstanding former 
re 
id 
| 
* 
rig) 
ut meniber to propose an Address in lieu of a : 


4 


~ 


ver 


: then competent for any honourable member | i 


propose to whatever was to be stibsti- 
tuted in of that Resolution, an Amend- 


Ff 


8, 


i 


bs 


express. thet 
most likely to meet. 


| the objects which all had in view. the. 


raption, or been 
at it. That was 


day, insinuate into hi 
He liked open conduct, 


ided in the negative, them to 
‘was enough in the evidence 


‘to warrant them te submit. the iety 
of his being removed. ‘This 


personage an.opportunity.to give 
iow. If an Address should 
be trusted that it would not have 


bimin 
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had taken cause 
place upon this question, and its consequen- coe 
‘ ces, the Duke of, York had to thank his 
friends, or the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s that | 
_-——-yithdiraw, should inelude something to this | native. I 
, effect, « That there were various.-otber cir- | of the of York, that ¢ ar 
cumstances and transactions disclosed in the | corruption or connivance were not 
Dake of York, upon which the hoyse felt.it | not be guilty of corruption ; 
corruption, or rwise i 
| sbould feel it his duty to oppose it; because, | nion upon the whole of the case, did 
without sume such security for a proceed. | not approve of an Address full of flattery, 
|i ing upon the whole of the case, neither the | It was an act’ of justice.due to public opi, 
_ house nor the coustry could or ought to be | nion, that this. house si 
| = Mr. Bathurst thought that it should 
well understood, that if the right hon. the | place, he ougut Migatto stale 
ii Chancellor of the Exchequer was prepared | the Address, that the house were of opinion 
lieu of the Address, proposed by.the 
right boo. gentleman, it would be mo 
| if it was to 
| _ ment of any kind, proposing aby teing | this house were of opivion, that bis royal 
‘a short of a censure for corruption; or if the | highwess had not participated in the cor- - : 
persisted in, should t could he necessary 
3 be allowed to move the Amendment he | for of York, and must be satin = =| 
> had already taken occasion to read to the | factory.to the public. It would: be am_in- 
house. He did not think: that it was alto- Justice to bis highness 
of the votes of those, who could go thus 
it. ia his.ar, man outright, thas merci infli 
| wer 
ly, whether they conceived him guilty 
i not: of the charges exhibited against him; 
state that there 
gentleman‘s Resolution. was to | in his-res 
| be withirawa, the house would be open | be voted, 
the ;pesposition which he had talth the | the OF 
a to. state. to the house on a: former | commons of Great Britain would rousdiy 


to Contrast the conduct of the son 
that’ of the father. 


‘existed ‘respect 


pbfficient had 


ed'in the armiy t 
self intimoral, which ‘ie had formed; which 
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“‘Pherefore he most y objected to 


part “of the’ Address proposed, which 


He believed there 
was not father in that house that’ did. not 


"agree witly him in’ that ‘sentiment as he 


also ‘could “thie agonies which 


contrast must excite in the suve- 


yeign’s mind. | According’ to the best’ con- 


whieh “be: could give the whole 


gubject, ‘he’ thought’ the ‘opinion ‘of the 
house might te readily comprised’ in a ‘few 
words. ‘First, it should state, (if an Addtess 
should ‘be’ regarded as the ‘most 'shitable 


ing military’ miatters. 
‘condly, that they were not ‘proved to have 
existed by any participation or’ connivance 
of the Duke of York. But, thirdly, ‘that 
appeared in that evidence’ to 
shew that his royal ess had permitted | 
‘utidue influence to be exercised over ‘him, | 


to‘influence his Conduct as: ‘Commander 


-in Chief, promotions were obtain- 
rough a connection ‘in 


‘corrupt: transactions ‘had existed, to the 
‘great: injury of the army, and to the ‘scan- 
‘dal of liis majesty’s ‘subjects. Something 
to that éfféct, he thought, should be’ adopt- 


_ ed, and to @ course following that principle, 


‘gather than either ‘the Resolutions of the 
‘right hon. gentleman or either of the’ pro- 


posed Addresses, should give” his ‘sup- 


‘port. 
Cartwright was’ ‘of that the 
‘house’ should come ‘to a ‘ofall the 
“charges, particularly those that relatéd ‘to 
“corruption and connivance, that ‘it 
‘should be done rather by way” of Resolu- 
Montgomery could wat hep 
er ont, ex- 
‘Pressing ‘his at the’ ‘inconsistency of 
* those gentlemen, whp wished tliat the house 
Ould pronounce a specific opinion ‘u 
“the question of Aye or No. 
tate of the pri 
nounce upon the evidence ithout due | 
quity, ‘and now they ‘are ‘called ‘upon ‘to 


‘Por his own part; he toconie 
‘to a vote of gu or not guilty, 
ters, whi were not “He 
erred Resolutions to an Ad 
the house’ could ex 
on ‘which they"‘came ‘to 


se ae that, from ‘the evidence before | be 
; corrupt practices appeared to have. 


Las to what showid' 


| 


objected to {d 


abuses, and 


dad redress ‘its 


‘worthy baronet 


terminations.’ “Phe whole: ‘country wad 
ringing with the’ wbtises’ in 
department of which his” I“highn 
was ‘at the head.” “He tfusted that th 
abuses’ would be inquired into ‘atid ‘cortect=— 
ed before they came to’ a specific vote 
the Duke of York's guilt’ of 
Lord William Russell bbserved, that 
should not now go’ into’ the subject, ‘but 
said he could not a that a line 
be chalked ont ‘by oe te | minist 
now 


his , atid it was equally true that 
York, 
not knowing, was” a to 
abuses, ‘because ‘they Chel 
ought to have’ bed a 


‘Now, it was by no means inaterial to 


uestion of the exist ence of abuses that 5. 
ke of York was dace of thei; 


their existence more’ than enow 


give the count it to” ‘dbiitind 
expect that the nse ‘should look, to: tho 


dily and’ 
them. ‘Some of the good ol est 


the | parliament were “getting isuge 


meérly it’ was'the’ ‘to propose, 
previous to any Vote of Supply, that 
| should inquire into the State of beet alt 
inces. “He 
that good old custom was not to” be teviv- 


at least that its: would, ‘in ‘thie 


instance bé up and that 
iouse’ would’ “him, that” 
speedily ing the’ gross public- 


hich ah’ object tf 
an 


which none ded a: ‘prior 
‘abuses were’‘in’ the” present 
ance proved to exist, they were called on 
to db j as @ parattiount 
fot tlie. 


that he could take ‘a hint “as ‘as‘at 
‘one, and that be understood the present one. 
‘so well, ‘halt he wished therelyto be allow 
| his view of the evidence 


fore them, ‘and they ktiew’ best ‘io ‘wit 

inner it would be fitting‘to “dispose 
em.” With regard ‘to’ the existence of 

4 kalted, that hatl any 

them in particalar me 

‘Sir James Frail wa 

ant upon: the evidence, whee 
impatience appearing in ‘the 


that from his. view of 
appear to be sufficient grounds.to_ 


the 


ever. 
‘table, which shewed that to'be repay 
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with that statement he would conclude, and 
it; should be .in. one. sentence, simply ‘this, 
‘the’ evidence, there 


them. to give verdict either of 


Gayo of and therefore he 


not assent, to.the. motion which had 


: 


C.Adams rose, merely for 
r on 


branch .to-give a vote 
any branch of the royal family, but 

perious sense of duty compelled him 

that thought enough had 


yoted. . was wii 


‘Address. 


oD mi er the most ent 

and consideration of the evidence, was, that 

would not. warrant an. opinion thatthe. 
of was guilty. of corruption, or 

icipation in, corruption, or connivance 

in practices, . this: 


to be their opinion, as he thought the:-house | dress 


must it would. be deserting their duty if 
they did not come to a decision. 


country, and. sng must be rendered 
ey were called on, in to 
Duke. of York and. to the 


“nounce. a sentence upon him or 


against society. 


Sir William Curtis as an honest aman le 


York bad bad'not 


gui ity of any corrupt. practices. 
There .were documents 


‘he: therefore thought it to be his duty. 


Proposition of his right hon. | 
: Mark Wood sa, hat he never had | 


hor ever expected ‘to receive a fa- 


om Duke of York. The vote he 
he gaye from the most disinteres- the Re 


motives. . He had been 
common jus- 

hon. . bart. 
|, on what had. fallen from | 


could give mani oF | 


tion | dresses. could 


upon the 
‘other taiters developed in the of, 


investigation. There were two 
the house, the Duke of and 


ig 


Fitzgerald, (knightiof 


Maurice... 
‘from the importance of the.question 


before the house, should not. feel satisfied 
with; himself, if he gave a’silent vote 
occasion, No hon: member of that house 
could stand clearer of. any connection with 
the royal family than himself, yet no per- 
son would more keenly feel for the degra. 
dation of any part of that family .than:be 
should ; there, was a dut uly which: he 

owed to the public, and that duty, obliged 
him to. say, that the royal Duke did not ap- 
pear:to stand, _by any. means, clear of. ithe 


| charge.of connivance, if, not-of. corruption. 
‘He had felt it, bis duty. to vote for both the 


Addresses; , but. in. doing, so, he declared 
that no hon. member who had voted. in: 
either of the ‘Majorities, against those Ad- 
possibly have felt greater — 
pain than he ai at the disgrace or: de. 
gradation of any branch of the illustrious — 
family to which the royal Duke belonged. 


| He; objected to the, Resolution of the ni 


hon. the Chancellor of. the Exchequer, 

cause it, was, professedly to end in an 
, Supposing he had no objection to 
the matter contained in that Resolution. 
He had voted for the ‘Addresses, because - 
he: approved, of the. matter, though he 
thought an Address was not the most desi- 
rable mode.of. proceeding, and that for two. 


reasons; one, that he did-not think. that 


house was to call inthe aid of the crown 
to do that which they. were sufficient to do 
themselves; and another was, that an Ad 
dress on such a subject did not appear. 

him to be the best mode of consulting the 
feelings of a sovereign and a father; yet. 
even with thoge. disadvantages he was com- 
,pelled to vote for the Addresses in prefer- 


-ence,to the. Resolutions of the right hon. . 


gentleman. As to,all that been. 


with, respect/to out-door influence, he 


to | far: from being, disposed ever to. let any 
ery, have undue. influence on’ 
te im that house. But however, be. 
would resist the popular impression, | 
‘could not remain insensible. to. the general 
feeling. of the, nation, and therefore disliked 
solutions that were to pion, the first 
‘of the right hon. 7 Chancellor of the Ex- 
-chequer, because, if adopted, they 
Mi int the expectations of the public. 
He. ff proceeding which 
great orward, Ww 
_effect-wpon. the public mind, and obliged, 


AHA 


4 
' 
t hon. the Chan- 
| 
q 
| | 
‘ f 


bythe previous question, orto have given it 
_ adecided negative; ‘than to “have had’ fe- 
course to'the they had 
to. 

» General Ferguson rose, and spite! ‘nearly 


to the following ‘effect : Sir ; After the able 


and ample manner in which the ’ 


yusiness:‘has been’ already ‘discussed, 


+ most unwilling to trespass ‘on the patience 
éf the house but the’ peculiarity’ of ‘my 


situation: will, T trust, plead my excuse, and 
gain” me? your indulgence, while state 


shortly what Ihave felt::sensibly upon the 


etled upon his 


ent most important ‘question. It gives 

eat satisfaction to hear that the army 

‘in such a state ‘of ‘progressive im- 
provement since his royal highness the Duke 
of York assumed the ‘chief command, and 
Fam glad to’ be enabled: to: bear my testi- 
mony to. the many wise and salutary rega- 


which have been introduced into the 


army. under the auspices of the, Commander 
in Chief’ shall, at all times, 

pleasure in joining in all encomiums paid ‘to 
"that royal person ‘as far as I believe such en- 


eomiums to just and‘ merited. This is 
as much'my duty, as ‘it is my inclination ; | 


for Fam among the who have reason 


be’ thankful to his’ royal highness for per- 


, sonal favours, and for more than a merited 
ion of: his consideration, and therefore 
it was with deep ‘and heartfelt that 
Twas compelled to think of him, as I must 
have'thought, ‘when voted as did vole. 
But; Sir, all: such: considerations must ne- 
yield to that: imperious sense of 
' public-duty, which, in this place, is our first 
Deciding I have‘dove, so 


wishes, and'’what 


regret, so opposite to-the sentiments 

omy brother officers, I have, however, not 
ided hastily. have read’ 
with care, with an'anxious:wish to come at 


the'truth, lie where or against. whom it might. 


I have weighed with ‘mature: deliberation 
—listened to the’long’and various ‘commen: 
taries: ‘it ‘attention, trust 
now venture to say, that Phave deci- 
ded ‘with At is not-‘my imten- 
- tion, Sir, to offer ny observation now upon 
‘that evidence, has been already in too 
able‘handsto leaveany thing forme 
but the impression it’has made ‘ow ray mind 
- is; that the Duke of York is extremely cul- 
pable. Throughout'the country a:cloud of | 
‘suspicion -has been ‘collecting, ‘and. it has | 
character; while that cloud 


It ‘would--have’ ‘been better for 

gttinisters to have’ niet the- original Address | nion 
Army, ‘that ‘the chief command should re- 


remains, until it has’ been ¢ my opi 
is, that it is not for ‘tlie honour: oft 


main in’ the hands of the aglies baa) 
(Hear, hear!) 

Lord H. Petty atribute ofa ap 
to the fair and manly manifestation of 
opinion by the gallant general. the 
general opinion of the house that 
hon. gent.’s miotion ‘was unnecessary, 
objectionable ;. and the only diferente v 
whether. it. should’ be be negatived or 
drawn,’ He could not consent to pu 
special circumstances of this case eae 
records of the house'in official characters; _ 
the house was to look to nothing rt 
official duties ; and never to be influen 
by personal: considerations.. ohicsied 
therefore, to the motion of the ht hon. - 
gent., as being a “foundation for limiting 
and confining their future views ofthe sub- 
ject, and trusted, that the ‘house in official 
characters would: recognize nothing but the : 
official character, witliofit’ fooking bey 
that to find the son of a king, or avy other 
person.  Hé did not object to the motion 
being withdrawn, bat would rather wish, it 
to be negatived. 

Mr. Cripps justified ‘the Duke of York. 
and col. Gordon from some imputation, 
that had been thrown out on a former nights 
relative to keeping back a letter... 
Sir John Mowbray said, be had. never 
reeeived any favours from his royal hi 


ness, but he could not help thinkicg that 3 


the army were to lose him ‘as ‘Commander 
in Chief, it would experience a loss almost, 
irreparable ; ; any resolution therefore that 
went to justify his royal highness in, th 
eyes of the public should have his. ban? 
,\The Chancellor of the Exc. 
desired: to know, whether it was the Pag 
sure of the house that: his motion should ~ 
be withdrawn? Although he ana wished 


to have it withdrawn, yet he begged ot to, 


be- understood as pertinacious 
against its negatived. _ He" requested. 
it might be recollected that there was oR 
advantage withdrawing it, because 
might be to contain an idea which 
he ‘did not intend to convey. His reason 
was this, that'‘when he: first made the pro-_ 
position; it was misunderstood, and he had’ 


, endeavoured to’ explain and take away the 


obnoxious part the moment he was aware 
of the circumstance. “It was therefore to 
prevent misrepresentation’ that he was ‘ani 
ious to withdraw his motion 
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€ Must, move 
cording! ‘The Chancellor of 
Exe equer. then proceeded. to. propose 
or innocence. of royal. 
the charge of corruption. and, conni- 
ce. -would not enter, upon. the 
“of. Resolution at any 
he had sufficiently. 
ended t to convey 4, censure, mover 
the’ when he that, there 


order to is, whith 
lution, stating, th ete Was. no: ground. of 
3 charge : linst st the Duke of York ; that, was, 
there was,. Do, ground of | charge 
warean any. proce 
house, @ords he would. subanit 
That it is the opinion of this house; 
suleration t evidence ted to 
_ © this ‘house from ‘Comanites of the 


ed to investigate the- 

of bis. royal, the Duke of 

a evidence aff affords no. 

To ne t execution, 

official mmander in Chief, 


corruptionallegedagainst 

in that evidence, or, with conni- 

« vance at the corrupt. _and infamous prac- 

« ‘tices whi are therein, closed.” —-The 

house ‘observe that 1 

went, merely to. express ‘hat there .was no 

round of .charge. against: the . Duke. of 

‘meani was, .no. such 

bd as. wou id. justify. the house ia pro- 

with these charges, by 

th to.any , other. tribunal,,and 

ut the right, hon.. gel {Mr. 

be. called | visable 

upon to ag that there. was we unplea- | men 

sing. in his. on. this subject 2 

this would not imply, that, there 
unpleasant passing. in, mind.of 


ny gentleman, nor preclude from. 
quent of. ngs 


pel 


as 


hig 


being greatly. criminal, 
that haps, be., cases in. which this might hold, 
g.of | true, ‘in this. case he rather thought that - 


words here | the 


A ddress..,;.. Rut »why 


emew vote for.a as well 
ran, Address, if. the. sense was. the’ 
If the right. hon, gent. meant, that; 
an., might be: framed soi as nob to, 


negative the charge of corruption, he had 
only.to answer that-he would fot purghase 


tof | unanimity.onsuch terms.’ .He should think; 


that he had acted, most unfairly by, the house; 
and the: public if ,he..had;.not proposed aj 
distinet , Resolution, that. point. 
should hope, then, that those. who thought, 
that there was, no, proof to. charge his royal. 
he | highness with personal corruption or,conhi-.’ 
vance would readily vote for this Resolution,, 
Those who.were of a.contrary opinion-of . 
course.could. not;vate for.it.. A right.hon,, 
gent. (Mr. Windbam) with whose ‘coucly- 
sions. he agreed. in; many instances, said, 


that there might be a, connivance without S 


There might, 


there could not be an innocent connivance: 
The.sort.of connivance alluded to was pers, 
haps a blind. negligence. if there. was 
even, that, degree of connivance, he could 
not see how, the house could, ‘say that hig. 
royal highness was not guilty. 1f on.theap. 
plication of Mrs. Clarke the Duke of York 
suspected her .corrupt. motives, and: yet: 
granted the commissions solicited, thenshe , 


was an.active party. However, far.as he» 


had examined the evidence, there appeared, © 
no.more ground for this than for any, other 
sort of knowledge of these corrupt practices, 
and therefore, he-thought, that the:house 
ought to pronounce a distinct negative vpow: 
charge of connivance. © With respeck'to: 
the. termination . of | the .proceeditgs,. 
right hon,.gent. (Mr. Tidmey) had stated 
bis opiniog, that the house ought to have 
proceeded, by Address... Now, when ‘he des, 
sited to, proteed.by Resolution, he also 
posed. subsequently, to:move an Address, 
That -Addsegs. might, ,perbaps,: not! go:the: 
that some gentlemen mhight think ad-_ 
:, but: still | it .was..open to, 
sfrom tbe Seb. 

that ougbs net.to: stop here, but 

it was incumbent ‘on them. to:do something 
more on.the-seriaus. that heen’ - 
disclosed, had. been Baid.that'an Ad: 
dress would, be. better than:this Resolution; 


‘but be was.of opinion that the decision'o€& 


corruption.or connivance, was tietter put iai 
a. Resolution, because: if: carried’ ins ‘the; 
affirmative .it would serve as a 
which 
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He admitted: 
thought that there .was any reason to 


gneve his royal highness from: hie situation ; 


but still the idea of proposing an Addsess, 
proved that be did.sot. mean: this Resolu- 


in: his 


part of his royal highness, then it: would be. 


for. the ‘houge to.-consider, whether there 
hot -réason for sending him to.a' subse- 


quent trial..: But, whatever might be the | qu 


result of this: motion; it was not inconsistent 
with any other motion of.a more geveral 
nature.on the other grounds in the charges. 
When the house came to. consider the Ad- 
dress there.could beno obstruction whatever 
to the ‘proposition of an Amendment. The 
right hon..gent. (Mr.. Tierney) understood 
him correctly, when he said, that he, if the 
house concurred: ‘with him, would not, on 
other ‘decline the services of 
the Dake of York as Commander in Chief. 
He had no wish whatever to disguise this, 
feeling, although he was sorry that there 
were several who were prepared to ne- 
gative the clarge:of corruption, who would 
- not go with himto that extent.. The Duke 
of York had, for a period of sixteen years, 
filled an important office with credit to him~ 
self, and: more benefit to the country than 
almost any other who could have held it, 
_ OF this: ‘the Statement of the hon. general 
over the way (Ferguson) was a proof, who 
admitted the great advantages which the ar- 
ny had derived’ from the Duke of York, 
although his sense of duty compelled: him 
to vote against him on the: nt occasion. 
_ Ja the present critical times, when so mach 
} on the army, it was an object, 
undoubtedly, to’retain his royal highness in 
his present situation. ‘That this advantage | 
might be counterbalanced by other circum- |} 
stances he was prepared to allow; but this, | 
getitlemen would have an opportunity of 
considering, in the motion for. an Address, 
But in the vote to» which the house: was 
now coming; :' -of that: sort was in- 
-Volved, and in that gentlemen per- 


fectly- concur, without: being at all bound | 


to--concurin the 'Address which ‘would |, 
follow. ‘The ‘Resolution ‘being put, 

*‘The'Hon. Win. Henry Lyttleton hoped 
that the house would allow bim to-state the 
constitutional doctrine the course | 
of its -which was ‘found in 


~ 
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Upon reference however to a precedent that 
‘took place. in the: of Charles 


‘(and it would be-well for the ministers and 


the house to consider the occurrences of 
that unhappy period), ‘he found the'dutho- 


'| rity of the house accurately defied wa 


decision in the second year of that: ieee 


reiga, that the house was not’ competent to 


‘definitive j , but’ that’ ifs’ pri- 
only extended ‘to’ inquiry and pres 
sentation. In this’ definition of its autho- 
‘respect to’ the 
to p’ by 
Address or Resolution, he woul prefer the" 
former, as more’ respectful to the 
of the sovereign, and more effective for the 
general purpose. He coincided in the sen- 
timents that had — expressed, respecting 
the characters of princes—that 
racer was public property ; that it was’ the 
of the nation.” ‘True, it :wasso. 

The glory which they acquired’ reflected 
upon us; but whenever they dishonoured 
themselves, did not their disgrace redound 
upon us also? Such must be the of 
every man with a drop of British int 
his veins. Thinking:thus, he ‘would 
have been spared the necessity of 
the declaration he should now make. It 


this, that the charges against the Duke 


of York were fully proved,—proved ‘tiot 
the rules of legal evkdence; but 


’ the rules of legal evidence; but sufficien 


proved to satisfy theconseience and under- 
standing of any plain, honourable man. 
The evidence, if not as good’ as could’be 
wished—if not the very® best, was yet the - 


best- that the mature of tie transactions 


would admit. It’ was, besides, cortoborated 
by other evidence, and by evidence of that 


-kind, which, next to the confession’ of the’ 


person accused, was reckoned the ‘best evj- 
dence: meant the hand-writing ‘of ‘the 
Duke of York. To thatevidence he could 
not refuse’ his‘assent. Combining all its 


‘each’ carried sete, 
conviction to his mi ‘Ht was 
that the' evidenice’ of many pé 
Bat were there not 


berry was not- entitled to 

t beso. FE persons 
and did not these corroborate the testi 


be rts—seeing how they supported em 


of those of suspicious characters ? But 
not credit their evidence? Some 


_ persons ruined themselves by their evidence, 
They had ‘no ‘interest in coming forward; 
Prevarication was not’ 


» 
a if 
10h a6: te ation © fe. 
He denied that there was any inconsistency | | 

3 

¥ 

3 


into, the Vote he should 


to evidence. opposition to 
sufficient, in’ his opinion, to 


‘sothing but inference,’ 
sertion. 


and) assertion to 
‘thing better—written documents 


Important. facts.—As to the merits: of the |- 
‘Duke. of York: as Commander in Chief, he 

was not disposed to deny them, with- | 
hold of praise for the. :services | 
was stated to, have rendered the | 
but mere evidence to character’ was 

good for, nothing, except in mitigation of | 
‘uttering his opinion. ‘dread of the: 
‘Hight hon: gent. ’s eloquence; even though he’ 
should exercise ‘himself in raking 


which. he 


punishment.—He could not help noticing 

‘the subdued.tone, .in. which. gentlemen: on 
the other, side now spoke af the motives 
which induced his. ifriend. to bring for- 
ward these Cha the subject 
was first mention endeavoured : to 
.a. cry of this. ery. 


they hoped to _pervert the feelings ‘ofthe 

country, and prejudge the question. :':‘They | 
’ ‘were disappointed in this expectation, They | 
shewed, little. judgment in | attempting to | u 


revive this mad. cry... The great magician, 
who first raised it, possessed commanding 
wers, and was able to give it effect, and 

ep it up;. but persons who were. notoen- 
_. dowed with, such: great talents, ‘were. not 


competent to so mighty 'a work. No 


@essor, to, this Prospero, no inferior magi- 


gia, should attempt so dangerous a spell. 


: He felt himself in some measure taunted 

give on this ques- 

The hon, members on. the other 

down the and absolute- 
e 


ordered that a. Of -tbe Monies or 
to members, of that; house 
eo out, of the fund appropriated to secret ser- 


that House should accept pla 
uct 


or supposed 


~ | would not be iustituted only. 


he: ‘would’ 


pons, with which:to retort upon him, in the 


‘utter. deficiency, as far as his researchesitito' 


English History had gone, either of authen- 
tic facts, or even: of traditionary -rumours; 
respecting his ancestors... It was his: wish: 


therefore to: deprecate such unéqual encoun- 
‘ters, which he should not have: anticipated: 
possible, if recent experience: 


bad ‘not proved the contrary, and made ita: 


-point of to. guard one’s self against 


them.—With respect to the p riety of the: 


"present investigation, he contended that com: 


mon fame was sufficient ground for proceed» 
ing in that house. He.could quote several: 
instances in which it had been so declared,’ 
and in which such declaration had been ac-' 


upon. He said, if inquiries had been 


stituted ‘even on the nds. of common 


times. | publie mind... He such. an enquiry. 


to tend to the 
humiliation of the house;. it would be asad: 


calamity, weaning the minds of the people! 


hee 
shopld ‘be ‘ex 
hypothiesis, :and' as- | ti 


ie 


grou 

fame, surely no blame could.attach 
‘honourable mever. for having instituted: 
. this i inquiry, on the foundation which be had: — 
‘for-bringing it forward... He knew of :the, 
tumult: which this.i inquiry had excited inthe: 


| 


from their Representatives, the consequences! 


e\consequerices might occur when a sup- 
of them would, ‘be impossible. dt 


demin the Duke-of York : could it beyposse 


which she feared. would be. tremendous. 
vices should. be laid. be bono; |‘ 
to cons 


| the: spirit of those times; and asfar asipars' 
\ : 

deed, he thought it unworthy of that right. |. 
on. gentleman’s talents and. generosity:to | 

ttack gentlemen in thatmanner,andtoen- 

= age in a species of. warfare, in which he: ‘ 
aust be conscious they.should meet 
pon tinequal terms; since they had:nowea-| 

that what. he did, he did compliance 
: with popular opinion. He had ,a better iN 
@pipion of his majesty’s ministers than; t 

suppose they were unanimous in their opi 

_-nion on this point..; He did not coincide 

| im the opinion: that the moment.a‘ member 
| ef, that -house became. a. servant. of; the 

he became. unworthy ‘of credit. 

With’ the leave. of.:thehouse; he would 


leven, 


’ 


public, he ‘would ‘rejoice. in. would | 
to obtain such an:end, vote, against | 
his conscience. But that.was.now impossi- 
ble—the proofs. were before the public, and 
the public would judge of them, ;no matter 
what might be the decision of that; house. 
He had-always wished for. the removal of 
‘the Commander in Chief in the mildest-way 
‘possible; but now, since this inquiry had 
‘been suffered to proceed as it had done, he 
hoped the house would not add their humi- 
Jiation' to: his disgrace. If this, should be 
Jnew the people: would ‘sink into gloomy 
and would. have 
no confidence: in: their Representatives— 
they would say, “:these are men whom we 
scannot trust—men, whom ministerial influ-- 


can induce to yarnish ‘over any job,” 


; They would begin to ask themselves what 
security they. could have. against. oppression 
when protected: by such men ; and this, per- 

haps, would be their mildest:expostulation ; 
might. have reqpurse,to. other means, 
_ which, he hoped to God, they would never 
induced or, compelled to adopt. He 


hoped, however, thesé melancholy dhticipa-. 


-tions were groundless, and that a British 
house of commons would prove itself wor- 
thy the epithet; applied to the celestial font 
of Justice—that it “was no respecter of 
persons.” (Hear! hear!) 
‘Sir T. Turton spoke at. some length 
on the discontent which, in his opinion, a 
_yerdict of acquittal must excite through- 
out the country. He declared as his opi- 
-nion, that the people believed. the house was 
doing nothings aud meant to do nothing; 
at the same titie, however, he was sure that 
the coolly-judging part.of the community 


+ would be content with their decision, if they 


_ thought it was given, from. their conyiction. 
It vg with the utmost. reluctance, that be 
spoke one. word against the.son. of his 
Bovereign ;. to act,ax he .was about to do, 
was to him a task the most painful, bata 

“sense of duty notwithstanding impelled him 
forward ; a sentiment. paramount,.to. every~ 
other feeling forced him solemnly to declare, 

that before God. he. really believed, -his 

royal highness could not be ignorant of the 

corruptions and abuses which had been pro- 

ved to exist. . Those who knew. him, knew 
how reluctant he wasto speak thus, though 
they could not,conceive the pain he. felt,.in 

the discharge. of his duty ;, but distressing 

it; was, ,“ Fiat Justitia, ruatcoelum,” Yet. 
envied. those gentlemen, .could Jay 
| their hands op their hearts, who could face 
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their constituents, and who, in’that awfol 


moment when all:sublusiary prospects fade =~ 


from the-eye of-expiring mortality, could en- 
joy that serene composure which’. results. 
from the consciousness of having endeavour- 
ed,’'to the best of our ideas, 
the duties imposed upon us, after voting for 
the entire acquittal of ‘his royal highness. 
‘Those who had defended the Duke, .had 
spoken as if: gentlemen were unacquainted | 
with the most common expressions ‘in .the 
English language. The word ‘ connivance’ 
had received in that house ‘several 
novel definitions ; for his part, he could 
only understand the word ‘ connivanee,’ as 
-implying a knowledge .of the corruption — 
without any eudeayour to terminate it; and 
understanding the word as be did, he could 
not but believe his royal highness guilty of 
connivance; he, therefore; moved as an 
Amendment on the-Amendment of the ori-: 
ginal Address:—That all the words after — 
“ afforded,” in the Resolution of the Chan-_ 
cellor of the Exchequer, should'be leftout, ~ 
and the following. words inserted_ in. their 
xoom—* grounds for charging his royal 
‘* highness the Duke of York with ha 
“ knowledge of: the Corruption which 
has been, disclosed by the evidence.” 
Mr. Hawkins Browne argued in 


| in sup- 
port of the motion of his right hon. friend, 


{ the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and con- 


tended, that there was nothing .in the evi- 
dence, which had been taken; at. the bar 
during the whole of this arduous, investiga- 
tion, that could: in. the slightest 

his royal highness the Duke ef York, either — 
with corruption; participation df corrup- 

tion, or criminal connivance at corruption. . 

the question. He assured the house he 
would not detain them long; he, did .not 
-see one thing to substantiate the charge of 
corruption: from the bottom of his. heart 

he assured them, in.the.most solemn.man-_. 
ner, that he did not believe his.royal high- 
ness guilty of corruption. (Here'the-hon. 


gentleman .was interrupted by.loud.and - 


reiterated cries of question question 
The hon. gentlemau concluded, as he bad — 


begun, with acquitting. the Duke York 


of corruption—an impression which he had 
derived.from a most diligent and attentive 
examination of the vast mass of evidence 

1, intended to 
have gone at some length into the evidence, 


Mr. Brand. said, 
‘but since he say the evident: disposition. of 
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the’ 


great to which 
the debate had been already protracted, 
fie would content himself with merely stat- 
the general grounds on which he would 
his vote—a vote which he gave with 
as much solemnity as if he had been bound 
by the obligation of an oath. He was now 
brought to the last'stage of the ‘business ; 
he was to’ come to a distinct 
vote of Aye ‘or No—Guilty or not Guilty, 
and“he'was sorryfor it, but he would 
bis ‘duty. had been said against’ the 


credibility of Mrs. Clarke because she was 
‘an accomplice ; but ‘he would’ ask’ in the. 


‘of ‘so many legal ‘gentlemen, who 
could ‘correctly ‘answer, Wasshe not a 

witness on whom’ much: gréater reliance 
‘ought tobe placed than on a King's evi- 
‘dence? Did she come to the bar covered 
over with such moral turpitude as: the wit- 
who ‘could’be subjected to indictment, 
if ‘he did not give an table testimony? 
In cases of life ‘and death the evidenee of 
‘an accomplice ‘was admitted ; the person 
by the: prospect of sa own 

ites conld any one tat 


vy a women like Mrs. Clarke would have. 


at’'an ‘effect’ on her testimony as. 
ty: to preserve his existence ‘must be 
-to‘have‘on the man who tarmmed 
tines evidence ? ‘would bring for- 
‘ward Tr eases, it .was in 
his instances where the 
right hon. gent. opposite (the Chancellor of 
‘the: Exchequer) ‘had ‘particularly enforced 
propriety of resorting to king’s ‘evidence. 
been’ said of the bias with 
Mrs. ‘Clarke had given her t 
‘ofthe motives which ‘induced her to to 
-. give’ it—much ‘Of ‘the contradietions ‘which 
“appeared ‘in ‘it ; he ‘would, however, 
that he knew it tobe the opinion of : 
bar in- jthat’ the evidence of Mrs. 
Clarke: ‘was strong ‘and ‘conclusive. ‘One 
irdised against the evidence of 
‘Miss ‘Taylor was, that ‘it was a mere evi- 
of words. It had been ably argued, 
(that such an ‘evidence ought not to have 
heen -received, andthe observations. made 


as 


amurder of Mr. Steele, the only evidence, 
‘which was not merely 


one who bad) 


; place, at an indefinite p 


‘gence with which they ha 


evidence of words, | the 


participated in the murder. “A 


officer: deposed, that having been stationed | 


near the'place ‘of their confinement 
vious to their bro 
heard them say, that they had « drank the 
gin” at’a certain time and place subsequent 
to the‘conimission of the murder; It was 
represented, that it was of considerable im- 
to ‘know whether’ they spoke’ of 
“the gin,” or of “ gin”’ in’ a ‘general 
‘sense, as having drank some at a certain 
, as in'the one 
instance it was proved ‘it inight relate 'to 
thie commission of the’ murder, in the Other 
its connexion with the marder ‘would be 
done away. On this head the’ officer wag 
closely examined ; ‘he stated, that 'situsted 
as he was, he could not distinctly hear, bat 
he'thought they said “the gin;”and'on 
this evidente two’ men were executed, 
This was case’ exactly in point—a case 
where the ‘witness was an”accomplice, a 
murderer, and’ where his evidence was sup 
ported by the mere destimony of ‘words, 
and these’ not corroborated. Here’ ‘the 
testimony was that of an accomplice, back- 
ed bya witness, of words'which were 
corroborated. If, then, it were said there 
‘were no grounds for entertaining this acct 
‘sation, it would ‘be against every decision 
‘in the courts’ of' law ; ‘it would go'to say, 
that every verdict .was unjust, and every 
execution a’ murder. 
popular feelings were high on this occasion, 
‘and ‘he believed it ; ‘he was led ‘to ‘believe 
it-from the’ habits of the people:’ they were 
nurtured in and exalted notions’ of 
freedom—they were also exercised!’ in’ dis- 
Trial by Jury was'tothem 
‘@ practical lésson by which they were. 
taught to judge of the evidence in the prée-_ 
-sent case, and come to-a sound decision, 4s 


‘to the verdict that should be founded upon 
it. He would much rather ‘have ‘beenal- 


lowed to ‘meet the original Resolution with 
a direct negative, but since the Amendment 
‘had ‘been proposed, however painfal a duty. 
it'was ‘to him, he would support it. 
‘thanked the house sincerely for the inddl- 
honoured 

and. hopetl he ‘not ‘abused: ‘it (bear! 
hear!) 
Mr. Manners ‘Sutton: did not 


ibiguous ‘censure on the D 

‘utiinformed ‘would apply the whete 

it ought ‘not to be applied ; ‘he would wish . 

the ‘house ‘to “consult its dignity, ‘and not 
character 


pre 
to trial, he 


He had: heard the 


only | the ‘hon. genti’s' idea ‘of ‘passin general 
ani 

aad Haggerty, who were. ‘executed for the 
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Bey 100s, Was... 


fesre 


pater Jabitude of examination was given, in 


oath; beré,.they w 
spon he “could For 


either of ion, cosniyan 
| much, coafusion took in 
isi | would 


disclaimed. . being. ivf ar 
gpinion and to prove,,.h this 


| itn at so very late an-hour to trespass | t ees 


than court,of yet, 


ne 


his. sind, there 


preening a, ery | 


on the ensuing election. bj 
He 


onthe attention ofthe h but: he 
it his duty toaddee 


kne siate. ye dn 


Poon. st 
take care its character should not, be blasted 
be-logse,compared: wath Jy, a.conrt hs coun a threat of dissol 
law, all questions, whether bearing why, it was not the dissolution, at 
the point; .there too, the stituents rau 


ins tome if, such 
let them leave it,, this last 

house, 


and it was followed by loud cries of * Order, . 
the expression, given as.a toast, - 
ana did think it, disorderly; ata 
id. not it. to, be so. 
should 


Morpet by he pel 
mission of to. the motives 
that had and. ontinue 
poor conduct, in, these most imp 
discussi 


inst 


reasons 
le to el “pan. the, testimony. 
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it-was very. had, .Onces when.he spoke his 
d cotruphion. . tke would vevyer 
| pon 100. WV Make il 1p ‘ 
Mr. Dickenson. when he cave vo) 
: | 
place | 
his. co 
e than a few minutes upon their a 
he said, that. withaw, further pre 
had no hesitation. in declaring,Ahat i 
rom the, most attentive, consideration, 4. 
use, | bad bean able to vive ence 
és.),., It; had, been said. that | 
they. were inflamed, and felt it bis 


‘a witness not solely, 
thdffic. in| places and 
after shevhad to-be under 
Bye Of the Duke, and uearly to the 
period at which ‘phe. at ‘the 
ay a combinatiou of all these concur- 
ent circumstauces rendered her testim 
the highest degree questionable 
unconttadictory, but 
‘by some’ it had been contended that thou 
false, other parts were 
Rrue. “This, certainly ' might ‘exist,’ but he 
confessed his ‘inability: to separate “these 
‘qualities in. her: he ‘did not know 
what tests. it could” be tried, be was un- 
able to analyze the compound, or purify the | dise 
‘théetal, from the dross. and the imparities 
that ‘were in its substance. 
But if corroborated b other testimony the 
‘case’ might be. different; ‘be alluded to the 
instance. of- Miss 
‘Greatest’ stress had deservedly been laid ; 
speaking of her be said that be was 


din 
one Of, those whio insisted, that Mrs. her 


udintance’ and connexion wit 
she was *uiideserving of credit, ' 

‘was he‘one ‘of those: who were ‘disposed to 
visit the sins of the parent, on ihe head of 
the’ child’: but from wW review of the whole 
‘of her. evidence “he Was justified ‘ib enter: 
taining gonie doubt. ‘It was to be observed 
that it, turned “upon the relation of a ‘cbu- 


espec id which dia 
‘With the renewal and’ revival that identi- 
"gal conversation.“ He entertained therefore 
‘respecting thie accuracy 


her recollection in this particutar ins 


would’ ‘more apod the ge 


ome 
ina Owever criticized 
ons; had, ta his ‘gpinion, ‘oli 


taylor, upon which the- 


‘nions of which he cowd..not ant 


ure of the evi but agreed perfectly 


the’ two: Addresses 
and was p tos rt 
solution by th OF 


sng wit the npr 


t 


thete, ‘or he could follow him in the 
dress that hw intended subsequently 
move ; but facts appeared resting pris 
stantiated 


ments, upon the hand-writing of the Duke’ 
himself, to which the house could ‘not shut’ 
its eyes, and‘upon which it must proceed to: 
| animadvert, He need not 
cases of Clavering, Touyn, O'Meara, and 
some others: with this view of the subject’ 
he should give his stipportt to ‘the: 
resolution intended to be moved’ th 
right. hon, . geat. (Mr.’ Batburst) peg 
ceiving it not only the most. moderate but’: 
the most’ reasonable and just course that 


could be pursued—he' would not ¢ 
one ter topics which had been so ‘amply’ 
d.—He concluded with saying, that 
bad the honou" of tepretenting y 
county, ‘afd a very num 4 


pie ctable body of frecholders; he wa 


hep opiatous he ‘had given, and the line 
conduct that he had ‘adopted : but tho’ 
should regret most sincerely t that disap ppro- 


bation and difference of opmion, there was 
het 
feel even severely, vee 
fe 


ies of disapprobation. 


conscience. He trusted: however t 


constituents would hiin : credit 

uprigt t_and honourible ‘discharge’! of 
public duty, and ‘that “a ‘so 
occasion as the present’ they would prefer. 
even a ‘difference of- to'a 


particularize the’ 


proof, upon nuthenticuted 


many of them might Gir : 


| and undiscriminating ‘acquiescence: in 


which ‘he wis 

sent.’ 
"Mr, Héibury Trace si 

the house, eat that lie did so not throug 

atrogauice, ‘or to ‘mu 

6b ‘the timé of use by protenting a 


debate, which had Ans 
tracted. He de 


cusation® was not 86 ‘mic 
the’ ‘Duke'of "York: CHEE 


brinch foul Cons iracy against. 
false 

eet he tre 


hot ‘merely upon her cha- 
ne ani nat on accor 
| 
¢ 
~ Wersation, the force and of which de- 
pended: upon the ‘scrupulous and accorat 
of a person whose ‘memo 
| “and ‘concentrated in. re 
taining'a stogle ‘circuinstance, but which wa 
from its functions in all other 


Mrs. larke made applicati 


olly mneonnected with, her in.every other 


view, hap ‘interested motives. on. her parts, | hac 


bad been, said by. 


gentle 
gabe Commands perfectly. 


was 


proposition | 0 
d, the 


himse ‘ont occasion its. atten- 
to.give a irect. ve to 

te ing. the Exche 


the. persons, for | 
Ons, Were. | 


to.a trial, did. it follow, 
| he. could. not go, 


AS. an: Amendment. the 


| dion 

length of yoting, that, 
sort of rae a violent 


of 


ion which, h 

former night was, that fr wg 
ambiguous, at,a time when it was by. 
| his right hon, friend, that, the, hopse.. was, 
rat fri had hak 3 

t wever, had. in: 
fh that night transgressed his own 


ceedivg was. to. 


the | had. made. two. 


| friend's to omit the word “ con-, 
.| nivance’, for 


stating tha 


were two 


wight. 


‘Arendmen 
ulty .and_. distress, . that ey. y 
(A laogh), .. There. 
ed that there. was bo.grou 
charge. the. Duke 
¥ork,. ought, to with’ 
‘to but, instead. of . 
solution. ; Let the house 
y sho 
of. the. worthy, 
arily oblige 


distinct parts in the] 


ought forward the. arges | and,to.shew | 
entitled to, not only the appeaind, to. the.Chaity — H 
of, capt,: Sand Speaker, he had not the sopport.of. his an- 
(as the hon, member thority. forthe. statement he .hademade2 
edit) were produced at the :sbrine, of in- | The Amendment, of the 
esitate in | to fix:the 
yect, be must.say, the mmconvemence 
still more,clearly by, 
~ former night, that pothing further was.to he 
What did. the plata.ano done judicially or.,criminally by.the;house, 
of Kennett prove?.Did it not demonstrate | Bul though the house wasnol io aay 
the contrary of indifference in, those, matters, 
Be, highness could stoop to su 
7 aman pecuniary resources 
was clearly of opinion that connivance 
bate existed on the park of the Comp 
4 
<2 
Which precinded those. who agreed 10 
part of the original Resolation, and. differed,| state, that he considered the. smallest | 
onnivance orrupt practices 2 core. 
| 4 
: 
hich accord! 


Knowledze, in the disch 
of je Duke of Yo 
fics is Tigh lion. | He had formed, 

aa have been’ siacére, when bd that’ by tits mistress Trdd 


- 


lowest of connivatice Was'as hight | beert obtained. | H'the Resolution shotild 

vas any dégree of personal corrujt | 
‘a corifusion’ of thotat uf, 

Of the degreds'| of it; and could ‘not he 
ide; would be to the interests: ortuntity theit' 

“Was riot, be tsk, ration by 20 


craton more ‘hi Worthy baronet, ‘whettier woul 


s ‘than that! spécies for him tow 
& which only'to ‘but if the hon? should” 
particutarty' Bor. ‘Turton beerved, 
whe could not admit that hott. gent. Te 
ion’ and'that species ‘of contiivance | to withdraw his Amendment, had 
nature’ 


roposition, 


Were the was material fortherii a tthe, 
propos ot of his! ‘ab. 


aa afterwards’ wish to' lot ‘éonsetit to within 


ait speaker: (Mr. 
Were 


* 


‘a r 


dined’ by: tlie “expressions; 
nt’ Ne evittence Was before thet 4 
veu, ay t 


i , tat au 
1 ut t at hatye* i on‘ of mi e rhe’ 1 
ay could, with more’ propriety, be appited to’ 
founded “alt these affences;« arid | 
td first’ of th tie ale upon 
aid that he | clare’ of'any for’ 
| 
tie’ subjeet lie had takien daté'to 
| 


| 
of Fight? 


D Li Speaker that it wouldben 


of the Holl, 


‘te shew tha 


ction, ‘He had vome’ | 


By ‘that® this’ 
3 
‘step 
got ‘thet bo ation. "Phe Chancellor’ 
proposition 
 after® votin addtess” the’ 


“it, 
throne’ ithe forth 


highisess,, or for his continuatrce in office 
should they 


his not only of corrupt fi 


dn the 


that night) he 


the 


bot baronet’ petsistin his pers 
not withhold his assent’ 
front it, tieliéving it, made’ 


ropriety 
Hl give" 
the | position of 
Fthe’ how stood! and’ 
be if the’ of the! 
hon: baronet ‘drawn $6°as to admit of: 
Barikés, 


out ‘by "the | 


"speaker ’ 
elit. it would “be 
in 


thie” 

the pil 
which the’ House” tn 


iat thie House Would Hot! 
on Ot the Héble: fork! | 
at thé after the | 


ed: debates tht Bat alle Bes 


| nese under’ 
been’ ed, that after the: 


tha 


of the’ 


come the house t6 consult its: own dignity, — 


diligence and ability with 
which ‘the debate had been hitherto von- 


| ducted, the house would at its close, 
shew to the country 


in'the same feniper 


it would not’p 
which trad ‘been, up to:that monient,ob- 
served itr The question then 
before the houve was the most important 
branch; thongh'not the whole of the ‘case; 
‘House should entertain it' with 
‘patience, they would not get out of! the 
ver || bitsttiess | ‘with the same credit to whieh their 
|| past ingswere entitled. The mo-~ 
‘tion of ‘the idble lord he-mustiobserve, had 
not arisen front ‘any: wish. to interrupt the 
‘discussion ; but Wad been foreed apon hing 
by the impatience: ‘of the ; he’ ‘should 
not therefore propose tu flegative that’ 
‘tiott, hoped the noble lord would withe 
dpa it, and thén he “trusted ‘that the house 
| would pay that: ‘attentidit to the sentiments 
of: *n ‘Who ‘be disposed’ to take’ 
apart’ the debate, whith the i 
merited: 
‘Lord ‘H. Petty had no“objection to withe 
ditaw ‘his’ the house ‘was 
to atterid with Patience and ‘temper’ to the: 
the withdrawing of thé noble lord’s moti 
bat'to tirge to the house the propriety, fr 
onal ‘consideration for the: 
of abstaining ftom any coarse by: which the 


i, 


of the whielt-Wwas east tipon lim; 


‘was “sorty’ to’ differ from those with 
whom could hot agree upon this 
tion, ‘bat He had hounden duty to 

and orm it’ faith folly. “He 
| Had ‘bestowed all’the attention he’ was able 


as athe toall the 

ich hdd Been’ either 
Duke! of York’ 


he 


abe 


Speer 


|| "upon this” most" 


te ‘on "thé: eVidetice Which “had 
Subject: h 


aid dot “pass tem ancensured,’ ocon- 
(had the patience ‘of the admit- 
it) to hav far e nlamed ‘a ‘vote, ithe 
Ma 
The nidtion of adjourmnent was thew 


testimony, and, 


minds of ali. who heard. it; and-that..the 


cumstances, trave up until. 


her .evidence..was 
facts and minate cir- 


more remarkabl 


confirmed. .He bad.no hesitation 


ying there. was. ‘no, court, of justice.in. 
where there was,.a proclama.;| t 
tionmade of any, gaol delivery, in.which the | the 
given by. Mrs. Clarke, at the bar | 


that. house, corroborated ‘as it: was by: 


and the testimony of 


But,;he must, be allowed 
not -hesitate. to 


facts, and he did not 


| from daing his gee ch obserya- 
| tions.that he, was. 


| roa 
of it. 


jon. 
Chancellor of the 


e 


isgracing the illustrious, 
House of Brudswick. He -was:.ready to, 
‘shed. the last drop of his blood in support, __ 


of the House. of Brunswick ina good.cause,, 
-but,,he..must not, be. terrified ames, 
He was.determined to support e throne; 


su e thr censu 
m vereign upon 
to pall. down, 
couse, hey were pies; the people wished, 
ve, 


he was privy, to the, 
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out-of doors-on this subject, sup- | ada food dal of the 
to have been, raised. for, the purpose | sestigationol evidence...Hehadthe houour, | 
of deterring members of the house Quarter Session, and | 
nogs:fcom. giving their.opinion freely on the | he,must,say,, that the,evidence given.in tis, 
| greatquestionnew, beforethem., He thought | case against.the, Duke of York: wasas.sati,, 
there was,no foundation for that complaint, | factory as.any he ever, heard in. any =| 
 forshe had, go, doubt that every member, of | of justice ,.in._ bis life... Tt. washes daly, 
‘thats house, would do:bis duty in-it, indepen- | to, consider thipsulject,and he did consider. 
| -dent-of any. other, consideration. thag. that | it ,with:.the, same,,scrupulous care and so-, 
of-the performance of that-duty + and here lemaityas.if he were a juror upon hisoath, 
he must invoke the integrity of each individu- | totally divested. of all. party feelings or 
-akmember whom:be now had.the honeur.of | judice, whatever... As to the argument 
addressing through the medium of the, chair. | thet if the Duke of was convicled 
| a _ He.defied any man who heard. ;bim,:to lay | upon, this eceasion, the , house would be, 
his: band..upon his,.heart and. say, after:he | setting dangerous, example for, 
that, the Duke of York..was..not guilty,.of | a the parliament, of the Britwh; 
“connivance; at the. mal-practices of Mrs Empire, he knew nothing of great men, oF) 
Clarke. in. military. and. other. promotions, 
> which, she procured, and also tried to pro- 3 
through. the  mediuns.of the influence 
she, with the, Commander. in 
Chief... He; was.xeady -to, admit. that the 
evidence of Mrs.-Clarke was.in itself some- 4 
| but supported by other 
| 
j 
gonelusive even in matter of life and death; 
‘and_this he... said. with perfect..confidence, 
_ gotwithstanding opinion: given by common 
learned..judge..(Mr.. Burton) early in. the. | deration, 
@igeussion of this subject, for whonr no. man | bis. mind 
to what 
 @lane,.that onless the house of,commo i 
'  ‘~pronoauced the Duke, of York, guilty b 
not avoid to by | forthe ;honse.to charge his royal highnes, 
vote, ‘unless .they, had. mind .to | with eny ‘criminal, 
| gidiqullous: inv the:face,of the world. He felt | connivance, he could byno meansassentto,, 
oydifficalty, in considering himself aa,com | because he felt; that the assertion 
petent. to Judge-of thie question, es those | true; and ase public character he must my; 


disttissed 


of the Exchequer 
‘of niany' parts of the testimony, yet 


‘hon. 
Inqaity 


afiy ‘Resolution’ it 


‘he:thought ‘the ‘Duke of York 
fom the ot 


Charles Merrick Beirrelt: allasion 
to the manner in which the Resolution was 


worded; stated ites his « that without 
might g6 forth to thé 

ying ‘ati inisiduous’ censure 

st'the'Commander 


efore conceived it 
‘fuclined: to. 


to’ 
Fot, 


would “maintain, that’ sofficient” matter. 
 existed-on the face of the eviderice justify 
‘the: bringing’ forward these charges; and 
was his’ decided ‘conviction, that ‘in’ 80 


doing the hon. had only done 


his duty by the house and by the country. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer -observ- 


that head altered the Resolution now | 


before the house, for the’ purpose of ‘meet- 
the ideas of some’ of his hon. friends, 
) were desitows to avoid any words which 
might tend to’ cast ‘any ‘reflection_on’ the 


; but after the present Resolu-: 
tion shoul be carried; if carried, there was 
might think: proper, de- 

clarative of its disapprobation of tire influ- 
ence of Mrs. Clarke wie ‘Commander 


the Amendment of the hon. bart. as he was 


his intention, if he have obtained 
aheating’ earlier, to 
| Amendment,*to separate’. thé: propositions 


of the’ Resolution respectin 
connivance. The station: which in ‘which 


pointy’ were’ separated. with 
pleasure vote for the acquittal of ‘the Duke 
of York of all corruption, ‘thoi 

hie’ not of connivance! ‘Hé though 
Mis. Clarke had dealt Out to the house 


| made 


to themselves vote for either 


- might by an Amendment. 


getitlemat who originally’ instituted |. 


the ‘question’ ds now stood, ‘they most 
Hote. for the ‘Resolation ‘of the 
hon. eman, or for the Amend 

the woi baronet. “There 

no middle ‘course * could steer, though 

it would ‘be desirable to him and on ey ot 
his friends to adopt a middle course, us 
could not with any ty or satisfacti 
separately. 


The hon. bart. appeared to him not to ha 


attended to what iad fallen 
to 


his hon. friend (Mr. Bankés) relative 


Amendment, which ‘he took'that opporta- 


a of ‘conjuring him to withdraw. 
to the public a false totion of the 
nion of the house of commons. ~ 
fair, it was cruel to place: who 
separate the ori- 
Resolution, so as to be able to vote 
or the part in which they concurred, and to 
negative that which they disapproved of, in 
stich’ situation’ that: "they could not vote 
to their conviction. 
of the bon: bart: placed him and those who 
thought with him in a very distressing situa-~ — 
tion, and he therefore conjured him again to 
withdraw his Amendment. ‘ 
Lord: to was right 
‘for those, ‘who’ felt it to’state the 
reasons upon w voted, ‘to do so 
before the to the 
first division. Whatever differences of 
nion’ might exist on’ other subjects, 
was sure there could be in that house but 
one sentiment of 
the illustrious. family 


ore eve 

with extreme anxiety ‘thérefore, that lie 
‘dissented from the ion of the fight 


propositi 
| hon. gentleman: it was painful to him to 


be compelled to negative, where’ it 

be tos: to ‘him to togive 
[twas to ‘explain the grounds 

whe induced to give ne- 


igative to the’ proposition of the ‘right hon. 
gentleman “that he had risen. pro- 


ceeding: the subject under considera- 
tion had been ly described ‘by the 
right hon. gentleman and others, but most 


‘erroneously, as @ judicial proceeding. This 
| was an ‘opinion inconsistent ‘with 


usage, and not authorised by the 


forms, the practice; or the constitution of 


ment. It was absolutely 


‘pariia 
for’ howe: to resort to any 


‘ 


The motion - 


“4 


a4 
‘Rot prepared to go Pugin of stating, tha 
there were grounds for charging’ personal 
corruption upon his royal highness. It had 
were placed Was palniul, DU would 
some thitigation of that pain, if thése’ two 
thet truths> “anit upon’ these 
the’ Duke of “York ‘was witolly iggorant’ of 


} 

it, was 
{ 


judge or 
‘would « cont 


but,to watch over, and, 


was, 


lic, dn this view, contended, | 


ty. 


“whole of 


qnd- one instance hadsit..been coutsa- 

.He.bad 

with aitention,to the..able and. ia- 
defence, which had been made. 


the ule | qui 


of it,.,.. Having, stated, that, 
how, 


and argued against the 


and by .shewing.the.means .that ix 
event would be 


Jittle, use made of, them. 
forgery, 


1 


was, ready 


costuption‘or deliberate was nob, 


blind connivance oF 
ex, species; of connivange; 
equally crimping 


was, unquestionably, not: 
but still at.was suchas 40: 
moval. apy public 


ion of copnivance, woud 
he, vote, Besalution acqpiitting, 
his, royal highness both, ef;personal corrup- 
tion and connivance, when’ 
tittle, of exidenee that condi 


tothe latter? Those who coulc 


inghy 


pram 


the situation;of 
R 


they. bad. a, conviction, of. 
| state, 


before, him 2) 


of York ever reflected.at.all, which she. 


He; tor hare 
of Doster cof Dininity 


placed within the, 


tube 


there was.not.a, 
punve 

contrary: said, in, jthe 
language. of a.moral poet, 
tothort 


one 
ofthe 


cerely. s believed. he, never, 

| Ireland,.. or .comumatted, 


en,.,learned in 
enlighten, not in, endeavouring to.establish, the fact'of a; 
udicial course, hotwereithe, | 
of the first, be; did the, Note of much, 
or, the, same’ have, been, written, by. the, -Duke.of; York, 
with, very ,innocent, infentions. Bat.afters; 
ict,,,0, that 
= thus much, 
‘order to bring the house, 
tion of this question with the same 
Fate; cool, and considerate attention. to, 
matter submitted to them, belonged to.a 
ry; But having said this,..he 
| as a_member 
| in- 
the 
= fore. the: house was not 10 punish| | 
to, save, and protect "Wie, pat 
4 lic from the consequences, of, the abuses 
| which the Duke of York might have permit- 
. his department, and, which were, the 
subject of inquiry... This..was the grouad 
because, looking to,'the 
the proceedings, .and considering 
and say, im that evi 
dence any thing to warrant -him saying 
those.abuses.into which. the hous 
> inquaring, the character 
agreed with: his les 
Burton) that it. was. loose 
das it was,» it was..capable ..of 
as.well.as any..other .evidence. That, evi- 
the 
where it, admilled of being supported..by 
documents, it .had received that support, 
the right bon. the Chancelloxs of the Exch 


the thing was 2 npossibl 
d with his right honourable friend, that 


@blindness and an indispdsition to make 
thémselves’ acquainted with unpleasant 


‘thought, from 


truths were the characteristics of many men 
high in office, but that could never be ad- 


mitted justification of a breach or neg- 


lect of duty in a public officer. He had 
at the 
right hon. gent. opposite, that y ob- 


side of the house, was, that it had not been 
- gufficiently distinct; and after the trans- 
' getions of the last night, he felt it impossi- 
_ ble to give a vote for any motion that car- 


sled an equivocal 


' ; but he thought, 
ay, he was convinced, that the house 


- would do justice to itself, that it would assert 


_ princi to ect ing fai 

the ‘The right hon, gent, now 
asserted, that there were no grounds for 
farther ings, if his Resolution should 
be agreed'to; but if there were no grounds 
for further proceedings, what was to be- 


come of the necessity the house was under, 


— according to his argument, to come to a 


| direct decision, Aye or No, Guilty or Not 
Guilty, unless it was meant that the house 


was only to be allowed to find for the ac- 


_ quittal? He was aware that the right hon. 
; - gent. had frequently changed his motions, 


not that he would impute to him the desigh 


_ of catching thereby a. few more: votes, but 


_. that it had-arisen from accidental changes | 


 doitself credit 


in his opinions.. It was impossible for him 


to vote for the Resolution of the right hon. 


ent..and it would be improper for «the 

se to vote any words of equivocal or 
ambiguous meaning. The public expected 
that they should do their duty fairly and 
openly, and the house, he was sure, would 
proving to the public 


_ that it performed its duty, plainly, honestly, 


and uprightly. He could not. shut. it out 
from the house, that to vote for the Reso- 
jution would preclude them from any pro- 


 e@eeding, which would have the effect of 


securing the public from the fature.recur- 


rence of such abuses. . The right hon. gent. 
_ ko doubt, might say, that there was anather 


head, that of improper influence, under 


_ which-a Resolution of censure might after- 


wards be brought: forward ; but no such 
gentleman... But if the right hon. gent. did 
not think. that his royal, highness had-been 
guilty of corruption: or connivance, the pro- 
ding he proposed was-one of the most 
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was absolutely impossible, He 


unjust description towards his royal high- 
ness. After the house of pte es 
that his royal highness was not guilty of 
corruption, of participation, of connivance, 
or of improper inflaence; the proceeding of 
the right hon. gent. was to go onto brand » 


‘his royal highness for a.crime, of which that: 


house cquid have no cognizance, unless it 
was connected with some great public in- 
convenience, or official delinquency. He 
had voted for the amendment of the hon. — 
gent. (Mr. Bankes) on a former night, be- _. 
cause this circumstance had been introduced: 
into it in the only way in which it ought to 
be introduced: and he would never con~ 
sent that it should be introduced in any. 
other way. With regard to the vote he: 
should give upon this question, he must say’ _ 
that on the score of corruption there was 
no ground ef charge against his royal high- 
ness, but he could not express by his vote 
that there had been no connivance, because. 

it had been clearly proved that an impro- — 
per influence had been exercised. Neither. 
should he vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. baronet. It was but justice, however, 
to the illustrious person who was the object 


‘of the vote he was to give that night, to 


state, that from all the information he had 
been able to collect, the regulations made 
by the Duke of York had been highly be- 


neficial to the army. ‘The noble lord con-— 


cluded by deelaring, that he should nega- 
tive the lution and the Amendment. 
_ Mr. Boyle (Solicitor General for Scot- 
land) insisted that there was not ae nO 
proof of corrupt participation on the part — 
of his royal but foundation 
whatever for imputing connivance. When 


‘he spoke of connivance, he meant of crimi- 


4 


| 


nal connivance, ashe could see none of 
those distinctions that had been drawn; — 
and if the house differed. with him-on that 
head, and were of opivion that his. royal 
highness had connived, gentlemen ought 
not to shut their eyes to the fact, but impeach 
the royal Duke atthe bar ofthe house of 
lords. He would not admit that the cases _ 
of O’Meara, general Clavering, and major 
Tonyn, suggested proofs of that connivance, 
and, thinking so, he should vote for the 
motion of his right hon. friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, which he. would 
insist was a clear and distinct proposition, 
and free from any supposed am 
Lavedom said, he was convinced that 
there was no-evidence to justify.a conclusion — 
of corruption.or connivance, and as such 
he motion 5. at 
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the same time, he did feel thatan ‘undue in- 
_ fluence had been proved to “have ‘existed, 
disgraceful and injurious to the public’ ser- 


“Duke, and he trusted the noble lord would: 
feel himself released from the necessity of: 


vice, and he ‘did hope that. some ulterior-| voting against his:royal’ highness, ‘after thé! 


proceeding would take place upon it.) 
Chancellor of’ the. Exchequer rose 


to.reply to sonse observations‘that had fall-, 


from a noble lord épposite to him (Pet- 
ty). He ‘began by -observing, that ‘he 
_ should. not wonder if the same impatience 
. that’ had ‘been previously expressed’ by 
house, should: be renewed against bim ; 
but He‘hoped he should be excused’ for 
pressing himself again upon the notice of the 
house; feeling that he could bot chuse but: 
reply, in explanation; to some’ remarks 
made by the noble lord:to whom he had al- 
luded. ‘That noble lord had accused him of 
an ‘intention to entrap the house by the 
motion he had made, inasmuch.as he had 
mixed ‘considerations in that motion totally 
_ Gistinct and separate. He did not, he said, 
expect tormeet reproach for having conform- 
ed: to: that which he considered to be more 
consondnt tothe’ genéral ‘feelings of the 
house. "The ‘hon. gent. ‘too-' (Mr.: Whit- 
bread) “seemed “to’wish the alteration he 
had. made, ‘and he had done it partly ‘at his, 
request, and: partly as it went to express 
- more: satisfactorily and clearly, the senti- 
ment he had from the commencement wish- 
ed to convey. ‘But the noble lord had said, 
as the motion went to acquit his royal high- 
ness, as well of connivance as corruption, it 
‘had placed him in a situation of great. em- 
barrassment and difficulty, and that he 
should be obliged to give a vote contrary to 
his feelings. © Now if that noble lord would, 
only attestd to what he had to offer, hé- 
would see’ that‘the grounds of his ébjection 


i tothe motion as submitted; were no grounds 


explanation he had given. Here too was! 


the objection of the noble lord consistent’ 


with the argument early used in the debate; 
namely, that the house should pronounce its’ 


opinion, aye or no, upon the guilt or inno! _~ 
cence of the Duke? The motion, in his) 


mind, was calculated to meet that idea with. 
all possible distinctness, afid as in courts 


justice a jary would pronounce’a verdict of: 
not guilty, so were the house of commons: 
called upon to say, that- in their opision’ 


there were no grounds for charging’ the’ 


Duke’ of York with corrupt participation: 
und connivance. It was all the housecould’ 


> 


say upon the matteratissue. At the same! 


time he would distinctly admit that gentle~ 
‘men voting: for that proposition were 


precluded from opposing the Address, 


sequent. upon that proposition, if not word-' 
ed agreeably to their wishes. It would, 


therefore, be:open for the noble lord to 


point out what other shades of offence there 
appeared in the proceedings ‘before: the’ 


house, ‘and particularly that of undae ine 


fluence, if he should be so ‘di 


isposed. 


sides, the hon. gent. (the member for Berks 


shire) had stated, that, whatever night be 


the fate of the present motion, he would: 


‘take the sense of the house upon the sub- 
ject of undue influence. With regard towhat 
had been said about connivance, as originat- 


ing out of the cases of Dr. O«Meara; gene- 
ral Clavering, major Tonyn : though it 


might be argued that his royal highness had) 


permitted Mrs. Clarke to-apply to bim 


their behalf, yet he would deny that ‘there 
appeared ‘a ‘particle of evidence to: prove’ 


that the Duke had the smallest knowledge 
of the corrupt dealing Mrs. Clarke was 
| carrying on'with those parties; and when 
the noble lord talked of the feelings of the 
illustrious personage, whdse'character ‘and , 


at-all, but bad originated in @ misunder- 
standing: ‘The noble’ lord felt that -he 
could not consistently say that there were 
_ ho grounds for supposing his royal highness 


WaS not to a-degree cognizant of those 
| practices, which had beemproved to exist. 
‘The: motion did not call upon him to make 
that declaration, as it/only said.there: were 
wo grounds for charging his royal highness 
- with corrupt participation. and connivance. 
The noble lord too-seemed to think, that if 


honour ‘were so materially implicated, be 
would ack him if he saw the effect of findiig 
hisr. b. guilty of that connivance. « In’ his: 


mind, whether-he was convicted-gf corrupt 


participation or connivance, it was the same; 


even that contivance, which had been des; 


the word sufficient’ been ‘introduced, 
 jtweuld have qualified the term no grounds, 
and might bave insured the votes of those 

gentlemen who thought-with him. For his 
own part, he conceixed that tobe a dis- 

_ tinction without a difference, ‘to say there 


cribed as voluntary blindness, for cunsiders 
ing the relationship in which the Duke stood 
| to-Mrs. Clarke at the time: those practices 

Were going on, it 
@ more gross, base, or: mean species of 
ruption. He would ‘not thank house 


ig 
a 

| 
| 
‘were no grounds, -meantthat there were no ad acquittal of the corruption, 


a _ their vote, as under that impression it would 


much as 


‘ 


the.connivance, (a loud cry of, hear hear !): 
considered the one as destructive to.the 

Duke’s.character as the other ;, and an, ac- 
quittal of the corruption, without the ¢on- 
‘pivance, would neither be satisfactory to the 
honour of the Duke, nor. useful to the pub- 
lic service,at. which, he was at the head. He 
ould repeat, that the house by agreeing to 
his motion was not precluded from express- 
- ing its sense of any undue influence suppo- 
sed, to have existed, nor preveuted from ob- 
serving.upon any, otber offence the present 
’ investigation might be supposed to have. 
ah brought to light. .. At the same time, if there 
were any who thought the Duke guilty, of 

_ corruption or connivance, he did not ask. 


be a disgrace for them to give it. The 
house had. to decide on a great public 
_ officer, and he wished gentlemen. to recof- 
that that officer was a. prince of the 
blood, no further than to impress upon them 
the consequences of a vote destructive of his. 
high character and honour, and the necessit 
there was that they should maturely wei 
the importance of the issue before they 
came. to.a decision so momentous as the 
preseat.—He would only add to what he 
had already said, that the termination would 
be most happy, if the house could come to 
consistently with: its, duty, should the 
Duke be. permitted to, retain his situation ; 
lie meant upon grounds of public advantage, 
rsonal feeling. The house, 
he perceived, were inclined’ to agree most 
cordially, that there were no. grounds ‘for, 
charging his royal bighness with personal, 
_corruption,.and yet that charge had been 
_ most distinctly made by Mrs. Clarke. -In 
doing .it, however, it. was obvious; she: 
sought the destruction, of that. illustrious 
> personage, and her falsehood no one could. 
“mistake, . It would be painful, he said, to 
the house, should an accusation so false and. 
unfounded,, and a motive so base and 
abhorrent, be crowned with success, and. 
such it would be should the house decide 
that the Duke had eonnived.at her practices, 
it might carry with ita suggestion for 
yemoval, an event.as extensive.as any that 
malice could wish or expect from the accu-. 
sations in question. 


were, many, things to be. regretted in the dis- 
Glosure; made at the bar, and the great pub-, 
- lic.inconvenience, the proceedings had. oc-. 
proceedings 


casioned, and the effect, these 
were. not. 


He. would admit there | 
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would certainly call for the animadversion 
of the house. Buf be those ulterior’ views” 
whatever they might, he would repeat, that” 
the house would not preclude’ itself from : 
entering upon such views by:voting for the 
Resolntion he had submitted to their con-- 
sideration. ‘The acquittal of the Duke.upon 


the charge of corruption and connivance, 


| would not touch the question of undue-in-; 


fluence, or compromise any ultetior Resolus: 
the house might think; necessary 
Mr. 


Whitbread.—It is not my intention, 


Sir, in the present ‘exhausted state'ofthe, _ 


house, to consume: much time. in the-ex-_ 
pression of the sentiments, which, I: feel; 
myself imperiously called | 
in consequence of what has 


upon to deliver: 
llen from: the: 


right-hon. gentleman who lias just-spoken.. 


But he. has advanced certain. positions, 
and made use of certain expressions in de-. 
fence of the proceedings which he has sug-: 
gested, which render my silence impossible. . 
Sir, I put it to the right hon. gentleman, him‘. 
self, in candour to say, whether he has. 


adopted that mode of proceeding, which.we: 


had a right to expect. He set out, by 


charging us with “blinking” the question © 


—with having proposed an Address that was 
not couched in terms sufficiently decisive.— _ 
To that imputation, answers have been given. 
which appear to me so satisfactory, that it: 
does not require any further notice. But, . 
Sir, the right hon. gentleman has so con-. 


structed. his 


justly liable to the charge he made.against 


my hon. friend, which was unfounded, as it _ 


respected him, of having gone about. to. 
catch votes. Such course he does: fot in 
himself seem to think very blameable—and ; 
he has fortunately stumbled on the expedi-. 


ent of involving two questions ina manner. 
that,.to him, appears to render it impossible. 


they should be considered separately—and 


the house is, upon this principle, reduced. — 


to the necessity of voting an absolute con-. 
demnation or a general acquittal. The. 
* distinction,” says the right.hon. gentleman, 
which. has been so ‘accurately drawn, be-, 
“ tween personal, corruption, ‘and conniv-; 


ance, | cannot‘comprehend, notwithstand-. 


“ ing the references which have been made, 
“ to the celebrated work of our. great lexi- 
“ cographer, with a view. to. illustrate it; 


“and so.far from, thinking. the guilt. of . 


“connivance greatly <inferior-to that of 
personal corruption, solemnly declare,, 


“that I conceive such. connivance 


more, 


a 
| 

| 4 ~ 
| 
| 
amongst the least; and if there. were no, 
-‘@ther ultesior, points to be considered, “ mean; more-foul; and more base, than 


‘Who Will 


» another 


“direct and personal: corruption ;—and, .if 
“the Duke, beinig acquitted of all personal 
eorription, should 


convicted of 
“ nivance only, all those consequences which 
“have been anticipated’ in the event of his 

. “ being convicted of personal corruption, 
“ would inevitably ensue.” This is the posi- 

. tion of the right hon. gentleman, from which 
I beg leave totally to differ. If, Sir, the 
Duke should be found guilty of connivance 
 only—surely it may with great truth and 
_ propriety be said, he is not so mean; ‘so 
foul; so base ; of so low, as if convicted of 

I corruption. His character is not 

' irretrievable; he may by the correctness of 
his‘futare conduct obliterate what is past, 
which in the other alternative it would be 

_ far more difficult to do. The right hon. 
gentleman calls upon us for fairness, but he 
at the same time puts us in a very ‘unfair 

’ predicament. © He tells us, that after voting 
_ for his proposition, we may come to an Ad- 
dress on the undue influence exercised over 

_ the Commander in Chief. This is one of 

_ the steps by which fie means to arrive at the 
point, towards which all his endeavours 
tend ; a declaration by this house, that the 
Duke of York isa fit person to continue in 

- the ind of the army. Such declara- 
tion, Sir, I cannot but deem extremely dan- 
gerous. A new ground has been taken by 
the right bon. gentleman : he also would now 
convert Mrs. Clarke into the aecuser.—— 
Would you, -_ the right hon. gentleman, 
yield up yourselves as the instruments of Mrs. 
Clarke, the accuser—whose object is to lay 
the Duke prostrate at her feet? Would you, 
by such conduct, vilify’the’ house of com- 

_ mons? The right hon. gentleman in the large 
and able share which he bore in the first dis- 


"cussion, always treated’ Mrs. Clarke as the 


_ (Witness in ‘support of the’ accusation. From 
quarter, my hon. friend who 
‘brought forward this important question 
was represented as an “ instrument in the 
* hands ofan abandoned junta.”—I beg, Sir, 


_ ‘we may consider the évil tendency of the | nenimo 


false ‘insinuations which have been thrown 
out against that hon. member.) 
lar government ‘like ‘ours they most be 
productive of the worst effects. It-is the 
direct interest of the’ community that a 
unless 
madividtials are encouraged and supported 
by the’ public voice, where shall we find ‘a 
have’ the courage to attack 
offences of the ‘great? If 


tenders s0fmiportant a service to the 


abandoned junta,” and such conduct ig 
not reprobated both bythe house of commons 
and the people, where shall we fiod one who’ 
will undertake to drag forth the perpetrators 


of such foul offences to public view?—Let | 


me ask the right hon. gentleman, whether. 
the accuser of the Duke of York was even. 


acquainted with Mrs, Clarke until long afe 


“ter he had meditated the bringing forward 
these charges? Does he disbelieve the 
noble lord (Folkestone), who in his place 


made that declaration? Of whom did 


. that Junta consist 1—Of persons divided in’ 


interest from each other—without anybond 


or motive of union—of persons the 
indefatigable zeal and perseverance of my. 
hon. friend, have been converted into instrae 


tant and beneficial effects even yet will be 
produced, unless all our proceedings are frus~ 
trated 
ters, 

of York. 


launching one ta fulmina with 
which he is in the babit of treating this house; . ‘ 
has told us that, so far from considering the’ , 
day on which my hon. friend shall triumph 
over the Duke of York, if such shall be the’ 


case, as a day of exultation to the country, —_- 


‘he shall view it as a day of sorrow and re- 
gret; and that if a vote of thanks shall be pre- 
posed to my hon. friend, if singl 
Oppose it. As to the first, the right hom 


entleman possibly cannot enter into the en- ‘ 
fa d views of my hon. friend. He cam 


see nothing bot personal opposition and — 


personal triumph 


ments of public safety—from whom, impor- 


the influence of the kiog’s mini 


‘The right hon. foreign affairs, 
of those bru 


. Itis not overthe Dakeof 


York that my hon. friend seeks victory, but: 


over the corru 


York. 


practices which have pres 
vailed through the weakness of the Duke'of. 
Him he wishes to preserve 


amendment, not to exclude him, as his .* 


friends would do, from all 
second, the: right hon. gent. 
us, 1S 


ever mag- 


y secure. The house ~ 


. Astothe 


cannot think of voting it? thanks toa mem~- 


ber for bringing forward a pro 


which 
it has rejected. If it had been aceepted; _ 


‘no man would have pr thanks to 2: 


member of the house of commons for the’ - 


bare performance of his duty, however @t¢ 


duous that duty: might be. ‘The right hom: 


gent. I say, is safe; he will not be ine, 
minority this time. Another right/hoaj 


gentleman and friend of mine on this side © 
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of the house (Mr. Windham), has comment- 


ed severely on the manner in which myhow: 
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obloquy he was -assailed,'with what abuse 


which have been the subject of frequent ex- 
gminations. These’ letters he: alledges to 


have been obtained: by:force or-collusion; 


and I was, | ‘confess, not’a little surprized 
‘to hear from my right lon. friend the very 
broad ‘assertion, that under all: the eircum- 
stances which had been made known to us, 


-” he would, if he were constrained to. make 


\ ‘his election between the two cases—rather 
be placed in the state of accusation in which 


his ¢. h. now stands, than in the: situa- 


‘ tion of my bon. ‘friend, as having: foreib 

himself of these, documents. 
—{Here Mr. Windham said that his expres- 
sion had been mistaken.] Sir, I sincerely re- 
joice to be informed of my mistake, and do 


ost cheerfully bow to the correction of my 


ight hon.-friend. I say, Sir, I rejoice to 
payee my statement is erroneous, for it 


did seem to me. to be inconsistent with his. 


‘judgment and liberality. But, as this sen- 
‘timent has, if 1 am not again incorrect, 
come from another quarter of the house, 
I will ask, whether there is not something 


_* between the extreme of violence; and that 


\ pat into bis possession through 
sition of this house. ‘Surely, Sir, no gentle-— 


manner and extent of force with which 
those letters were obtained? and whether, 
without any collusion,, it was not possible 
- that the papers might be taken against the 
inclination of Mrs. Clarke expressed at the 
time, and yet without the degree of force at- 
- tributed, or' such degree of force as would 
» have made her endeavour’ by legal.means 
to recover them, as she is said in another 
ease of the seizure of her papers, to have 
done. Let gentlemen at the same time re- 
collect, that violence on the part of my hon. 
friend was by no means necessary to enable 
him to obtain papers; they would bave been 


man can upon reflection think this conduct 


reprehensible, who knows the manner ‘in 
_ which papers and letters: of high political 


nee have been purloined—tran- 
ed-—and replaced without the slightest 


‘suspicion, usder the direction of diploma- 
tists of the fifst character and reputation. 
The insta in which these things are 


Dowe forgetthe complaint madebythe cogrt |_ 


known to have happened are very. numerous. 


of Prussia a British minister for the 


foreible seizure of letters. Need I mention 


Franklin, whogot 


the remarkable case of wrt Dr. 
possession of certain letters, 
the manner of obtaining them, 


be avowed the fat, be costa 
to;make any disclosure, With what 


ly | applause, m the pregnan 


he was stigmatized, as‘a man who ought 
have been driven from society! “Yet, Sir, 
this homo trium literarum, as, he was con- 
temptuously called before the privy council, 
never shewed any sign of remorse or 

for this extraordinary action’of his life. It 


| the summit of prosperity and honour, to ra-_ 
tify with his own hand the independence of 
his country. His memory has .séeceived - 
from his fellow citizens a grateful tribute of . 
t motto which they _ 
applied to his medal. fulmen 
is, seeptrumque is.” hon, 
‘The truth is, that the manner in which 
these letters were obtained from Mrs, 
Clarke, is absolutely immaterial to the 
case, and no one, [| am sure, who. knows — 
my hon. friend, will impute to him an im- 
aa as It is again said, that 
the rank, station, and character of the 
Duke of York, all conduce to destroy the © 
very idea, and possibility even of conni-— 
vance. _ Sir, when a man speaks to his mis- © 
\tress on the subject of his pecuniary dis- 
tresses ; consults with her on the means of 
relief ; her as his agent to obtain 
loans of money, as in the instances of Com- 
rie; through Town, the drawing master, of 
Jew King, of colonel Grant, and others; 
when. he endeavours to obtain relief by a~ 
corrupt use of his influence, as in the ease 
of Kennett, can I be called upon to admit, . 
that there is no ground to suspect him of | 
connivance, whe corruption is positively 
proved upon her whom he trusted and 
employed ? Sir, in my mind, there is proof 
of connivance ; and if my vote is demand- 


ed, to acquit him of tion, it is 


- 


| has not sullied his fame. He lived toatiain 


| 
ere is substantial proof of the: charges, 
le and that there is just ground. to advise his 4 
majesty to dismiss the CommanderinChieL 
i Hip from bis high office, we are called upoh.te i 
scri move impeachment. Ihave nohesitationim 
saying, that there are-verystrongand obvious 
prudential reasons against an impeachment, 
ei I would neither propose it, nor vote for it. 
A great deal, Sir, has been said by the right 
8 public weal, I should- no more feel dis- f 
posed to inquire into them, than I would 
into the errors of private meu. But, Siz, 
z the appeal made to our consciences, the 
call upon us to examine ourselves‘ before 
we proceed te the condemmation of the ; 


these scenes: had not been made 
fear a spectre bas been carried ‘into 


ther a ‘prisoner is ‘or is not guilty of an |. 
that statement presently, but I may be allow. 


offence charged, to’be put upon'their trials 
_ previously to: their entering upon their func-. 
tions; to find out whether each: member of 


_ it is free from the offence imputed to the. 


~ person arraigned? ‘To talk so is a mere 


mockery of: our undetstanding.' Human so- 


‘ciety could ‘not proceed in that manner: 
Is A. B. guilty or not guilty that is the 
‘question’ to ‘be decided: ‘the verdiét is to 
be returned upon the evidence. 
ies 


ptivate families, such as. never © before 
was presented to their imaginations. ‘That 
. old attachments will be loosened, and habi- 
tual respect diminished. «Sir, the right 
- > hon. gent. intended to call upon the house 
_ to vote a graye moral lecture to the Com- 


_  mander in Chief,’ and yet the right hon; 


gent. would, after havingso exposed: him, 
retain him in his command... Hypocrisy is 
always odious; the hypocrisy of a govern- 
- ment is most detestable. Would he, who 
knows: that a proclamation against vice 
‘and immorality, is publicly read at every 
Quarter Sessions: of the peace throughout 
the kingdom, for the benefit and improve- 
ment of all his majesty’s liege subjects, 
wherein the king declares his determination 
‘to discountenance and punish all offenders, 
and calls upon all bis commanders by sea 
and land to further his gracious intention 
‘under pain of his high displeasure; would 
the right-hon. gentleman, I say, who certain- 
‘ly knows of the existence of such a procla- 


mation, if others.of his majesty’s ministers 


do not, would he, after voting for his own 
address, recommend the King -to continue 
the of York- ina his office 2? With 
what emotions shall we hear the clerk of the 


peace gabble aver the proclamation I have 


mentioned, at our next Sessions, if the Duke 
of York shall :continue to -have the chief 
_ command by land? , That the Commander 
_ in Chief is. dear fo the army I have never 
_ .been disposed: to-deny: bot, the mode 
which has been adopted to shew his _mili- 
Sary: merits, has been, in my opinion,:as. in- 

judicious as every.other step.‘taken by 
“his defenders.; right hon. Secretary, on 

a former night, gravely asked us, what we 
should say to: q jury, who, having tried a 
‘man/upon a charge, should acquit bim of 
the offence laid in the indictment, but de- 
elare ‘him guilty-of some. other offence, 
mot \under:-their cognizance: wishing ‘us 


‘to believe, that. such was the conduct) the 


house of commons was called 
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morals. Are‘juries, impannelled to-try whe- | 


adopt. will touch upon-the:fallacy.of 


ed to retort upon him, and those whe. 
cheered him loudly, by. asking, what 


they would say to.ayjury who, upon cor 
ruption alledged, ‘should, find guilty, but 
return, at» the same time, that the.man 


of York. is accused of corruption... Ge- 


“neral officers are ‘then, called to, charac. 


ter, and we are told that he .is.av-excellent, 
Commander in Chief.—Sir, the Duke, of 
Marlborough never fought a battle which. 
he did not win; he never besieged a town 


lived. We look back with pride to the days, 


was an- excellent soldier ?, The..Duke, 


which he ‘did not take; and he was the ~— 
ablest negotiator of the age in which he 


of his glory. Yet, Sir, the Duke of Marl 


borough was instantaneously deprived of 
all offices: on the exhibition of charges 
against. respecting official _con- 


duct. Thus. far; Sir, have. viewed the 


season in a light which is understood by 
the whole house, and by the whole.coun- | 


try; but it may become necessary:to 


much further than the mere removal of the 
Commander in Chief. Is it true, that there 
has been a meeting. of general officers, at 


presented to the Commander. in 

couched in terms of affection and approba- , 
tion 11! (hear! hear! hear !)., Is it,.I.de- 
mand of the Secretary at War,.(who can 
correct me if I am misinformed) true,, that 


such a meeting was held, at which it.was — 
| intended to address the Duke of York. to 


which the Secretary at War was present,and 
at which an Address was. proposed. 


express the high opinion entertained, of 
ervices aud merits? (hear! hear! hear!) 


If there is no foundation for my question, 


I desire to be stopped. It .is, 1 fear, nob: — 


less true than: daugerous. .To..what, does 


this lead? In the: moment. of deliberation, 
are the commons of England to be subject 
to the interference of. the officers of the 


which was given of the Duke of Yorkin this. _ 


house the, ground-work of this proceeding? 
hear! hear! bear!) 
report,’ that the Address was waved,. but 


for the present only, till these proceeds 
ings. are over (hear! hear -hear !). 


I have heard, by 


owe obedience to the state, and that = § 
they ‘have. no more right to assumesthe 
functions of deliberative body, than,the 
privates of the army or,navy (heart 
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bear! hear!) Shall we henceforth be com- War; for, on atopic so momentous, 
‘pelled’ to hold: our deliberations under |'should be particularly sorry to‘ have made 

terror’ of the bayonet? (A violent tumult | an erroneous statement:: silent; then’ 

arose in every part of the house, ‘which | the story T have ‘heard is well ‘founded’ 

Jasted some minutes). ‘The house of com- | (hear! hear! ). ‘The right-hon. gent: (Mr. 
mons must, on these grounds, if true, ‘im- | Canning) last night, in the‘abundant vigour. 
mediately proceed to an Address. Sir, | of his imagination, thought proper to Sew 


warding the merits 


some novel “proceedings. of ‘the army 
and navy of this country, are brought 

to my mind by ‘the fearful circum- 

stance ‘I have just stated, wliich ‘appear 

to me ‘highly reprehensible. I mean the 

custonr lately introduced of inferior offi- 

cers sitting in upon, ‘and’ re- 

their superiors: it has 

a dangerous tendency. [ would: instance 
the piece of plate presented to sir Arthur 
Wellesley by the officers who served under 
him at the battle of Vimiera..- know that 
a gallantfriend of mine, who tias claim to so 
large a share of the laurels won on that day, 
pos who has spoken so ably and manfully 
on this question, (gen. Ferguson) was a 
- party to that proceeding ; and I believe the 
officer to whom the present’ was made; to 
be a soldier of the most distinguished merit, 
nevertheless I cannot refrain from expressing 
my disapprobation of the proceeding alto- 
ether. © The establishment of the fund at 

Joyd’s, although ‘I was teedlessly in the 

outset of it: a‘subscriber, is, thiuk, very ob- 
_jectionable. ‘The crown ought to be the only 

‘source of honour to the army or navy ; 

- from this house ‘alone ought to flow all pe- 
cuniary reward or relief. | We: have bad 

an example where the opinion of the presid- 

ing committee at Lloyd’s has clashed 

with the sentence of a court-martial. Sir 

Home Popham was presented with a sword 

at Lloyd’s for the very deed for which tie 

was censured by the tribunal before which 

_ he was arraigned. Sir, these things ought 
not tobe tolerated. And when officers in 

the’army sit in judgment on: the’ Duke of 
York, at'the very moment that we dre’ de- 
_ liberating on the charges brought against 
_ him, itis high time this house should set ‘its 


face against all such Wemay 


address his Majesty to dismiss the Dukeof 
York from: the office of ‘Commander in 
Chief. A body of general officers will, ‘at 
- the same time it appears, address’ the Duke 
York:in terms of ‘regard ‘and’ approba- 


the army and the ‘house of commons 
‘hear! hear !). Is 'there-@ in this 
Ouse, ‘who can: be insensible> to the. con- 
sequences?» Again, if incorrect, I re- 
quest to be set right by the Secretary at 


a comparison between an hon. gent. of this. 
house, the member for Yorkshire, (Mr. Wil- 
berforce) and Robespierre; even to attribute 
to him a desireof dealing by the Duke of 
York with that refinement of cruelty which 


existed only.in the caricatures given of the’ 


savage condemnations passed in. the reign’ 


of that merciless tyrant. He says thatthe 


hon. member would pass sentence upon 
the Duke of York, because he is “ cn nse 4 


d'etre suspecté.” No man in the world,'I . 
. think, would bave drawn the parallel, but 
_the-right hon. Secretary. No one but him. 


self could so egregiously have misappre- 
hended the arguments of the hon. member. 


The right hon. Secretary, in the course of | 


a debate which took place a short time 


since on a very different subject, was. _ 
pleased to suppose that I had read hima -. 


lecture upon taste, for the purpose of in- 


forming me and the house, that he liad no | 
very high opinion of my taste, 


I was not 


conscious of having presumed so much with _ 


so acknowledged a proficient; but -I 


| think I may veuture to say that the taste of 


the comparison’ 1 have named was ex- 


quisitely bad ;: and that in the course of the 


same speech, which had its brilliant passages 


‘no doubt, be introduced an allusion which 


would have sullied the lustre of the finest 
oration that ever was delivered, 
fer, Sir, to his intemperate and 
cious reference to the vulgar story 1 
to the manner in which the ancestor of the 
noble lord (lord Folkestone), obtained the 
peerage, which is borne with so much 
dignity in the family of which he is the heir. 
I could not but rejoice in the striking eén- 


‘trast exhibited by my noble friend, in the 


calm, manly, and dignified reply which he 


injudi- 
relating 


made to the observations of the right hon, 


gent.: observations so inconsistent with all 
propriety, that I am ‘persuaded ‘the right 
hon. gent. cannot recall them to his recol- 
lection without feelings of regret. ia 


\ Weare accustomed to see the right hor 
gent. aim: at victory in debate: at any ex- 


pence ;’ but I confess: that even from him, 
[should not have expected so striking an 
indecoram. 1. should not have expected 


thatany' Secretary: of*State his present 
majesty, for: the. purpose’ of “pointing 


| 

- 
ga tion; thus a contention will arise tween ae 
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sarcasm, would have raked up the ashes of , 


George the Second, to powde his eloquence. 
I should not have expected: that 


rgot » but England has not, that the 


monarch who selected the ancestor of 


who in life, ‘would 

through that gate despair over 
which is written“ Lasciate ogni speranza.” 
The people 


| 


fied to.draw a-correct eonclusion from 
the members of this house. “But, Si, 2 


| feel the most implicit confidence in 


good sense and solid - judgment oft 
peoplé of England, who will never ro 


measuring its conduct by the rank: of the 
accused, execute its duty. If ministers. 
and the friends of the e of York: wilk 


have hitherto so eminently, di; 
they will let matters take their, 

natural course, a reasonable hope 
remains, that in time, the Duke may re . 
much of that confidence which he certainly 


Pri when Louis the Eleventh ascended the 
his rei 
which 


of Providence, the Duke of York shall ever. 
be called to the throne of these realms, the 


| people of England will follow: so geuerous, 


an example; they will forget in-the person 


produced by the opinions-delivered by the — 
| hon, gentleman, to whom. I have be- 
fore alluded. Let him take care not'to 
‘matters to extremities. When he 
shall have raised it, will he be able to ride in: 
the whirlwind or direct the storm? Every 
eye is anxiously and keenly.fixed on out 
ings. From us, justice is expected, 


| of more importance than has existed sinc@ 
the period of the Revolution, it is not pos PO 
sible for buman foresight to conjecture the 
extent of the evils with. which this land 
maybe efflicted.. By going to the limit — 
which the justice of the case requires; and 
an Address for the removal of his royal - 
highness the Duke of York, we shall cist 
4 
tempest, honoura eman, who 
always with sufficient power (Mr, 
Fuller) has loudly complained of the anony* 

tormented. gentleman 
1s certainly averse. to controul. at time; 
_and-we may reasonably’ infer that he does 


in | not feel himself qualified to endure will 


‘more than’ common patience, those 
‘ing ‘to which every publia 


driven to violent measures, if this house 
will faithfully aud courageously, without; 


cease to act with that want of judgment, | 


wed, 


at the present moment does not possess: 


throne of France; the very first measure of 
was to announce, that the affronts 

d been offered. to the Duke of: 
‘Orleaas would not he remembered by the 
| king of France. And if in the dispensations 


| of the monarch, The faults of the Duke of | 
York. deprecate the effect likely ‘to ‘be. 


we. disregard the public interest; in a case a 


‘Every 


@ defender of royalty, an alarmist abou 
— the dangerous machinations to bring all ie 
sovereigns into contempt, for 
perary purpose would have unveiled the 
people, or t ve stained hi memory ' ith a 
= . doubtful tale. The. descendants of those | 
will not. t itch of prosperity te 
| which.this.country rose during his glorious | 
| | 
of the crown, also 
| Tord direct of thi | 
peri will the right 
en. and thik the attack might well 
spared, especially from'such a quarter. 
Sir, it is that: if the 
 . guilt of. connivance is fixed upon the Duke 
of York, hie character is: for ever: mined. 
Aight hon. gent. the member for Cam- | 
bridgeshire, has been so indiscreet, asto talk | 
ofa Bill of Exclusion as the consequence of 
such a vote. It is dangerous to: delive: 
such an opinion, for sure am that of the 
= > whole mass of the people, sine huadred 
and ninety out of every thousand, be 
lieve in: bis guilt ‘to that extent: but the 
do not therefore call for a Bill of Exclusion | 
Its not we who believe thie evidence, bu 
y are an enli they ca 
| just discrimination will apportion the punish 
 & ment. It wasan acute and forcible observation 
made great impression upon the 
house, “That the prope of this com 
are in the frequent of serving of 
| juries ;:and consequently are familiar with 
iy mem i » who Go 
= fact, as the whole of the evidence is word. 4 
| for. word before the public; that. public 


‘ ¢ Hopoured Sir ;” others with “ You great 
| writers might happen to: dictate : 


we are warted against yielding to the 
popular impulse. Ef it were: unjust, it ought 


arid therefore must be: respected: 
myself against- any encroaehments, tending 
to the establidoment 


be guspassed. in. wi 


of thé ¢ateer 


loudly, arid. imbpetiously,, démand instant 


bé gradually drawn, back. to 
from which. it-has: incontrovertibly been 


amay be turnéd .inté the most 
speech had:. 
susceptible 
slightly, on tlie question in.debate,) thought | 


forme by which, according to 


in this house; who takes asiy actite share il 
ite: debates; knows the: nature of these 


things. For m Thay 
ae thse of by the 
hon. geutleman, some of them beginning 


rogne ;” just as the hmour or purpose of the 
such things are not to be regarded. . Sit; 


‘to be.tesiéted. It is founded in: jastice; 


No 
man would guard more serupuleusty than 


of a demogracy, a form 
of government which I abhor; violent, un- 
comfortable, fat, éruel; 


rooted, and confirmed de "The « cod 
f bim- who, a8 an orato 
stood unrivalled in the history.of the wor 
tillthe late of eloquence in this house, 
« who wielded at wil that fierce « 
“ and thunderéd over Greece,” does’ not 
piped tend to excate one’s veneration for 
characters formed i in a democratic state. 
I have inv view, ideas Have at no 
time. extendéd be it, tem- 
thigk it 
believed that at no time oy 
ly called fot thaw ‘the 
We aré told not to imdulge’ in 
Is the necessity of re- 
y 2. Are not the atmy; the 
the state, all in situations 


ever 


reform? Hf we contemplate the task with 
wi in spirit with. 
whieh it ought tobép prosecuted, 


formation is by voting an 
dress to his. Majesty: for.the removal. of 
Duke of York hats the head of the ars 


day that Enigfaritt has seen.’ Sir, 
tlie right. Secretary, (whose 
merit ; it’ was 

rovement, it: t 
have béen to touch, | 


per to designate:an hop. friend of mine 
“id ‘Sir, my | 
Mr. Adam, in’ etiiztherating 


| 


‘house of commons, with 


fo describe’ thentbers this 


house, ditt not. mention. the term “landed — 


grandee:” -It was invented for thé 

and I do not apprehend that it the semio 
as compliinent. aware: that 
the situation of the right hort; geut. justifies 
him iti the selection o 
He has howéver described.a class of gentle- 
men who .used fornterly to be called; 
country gentleihen:; And remarkable, 
on one side of this great 
been 

of the b 

the different professions which are to 
be found aniongst the members-of the_ 


plot en ‘the’ 

ut friend pn. we Sere 
; however, most certain — 

that the 


whith my how. friedd (Mr. Coke) who was 
dedi by the: riglit hon. 
held, is not inferior to t 

any man, im any 
E will not, canyot be angty with the 


pub- hon. gentleman for the opportunity wh 


respect igned for 


real foandatiow ori which his grandeur tests, 


that he wilt never exchange his revered name — 
for any titke it im the power of his majesty 
tocoufer: here venture to express 
an opinion which I have énterta 

that nothing is more Prejudicial to the real 
interest of the ; man the fi 
transfer of these “landed grandes” inte 
the higher house of parliament, in whieh 
they instantly lose aft their grandear; andthe | 
constitution its most powerful supporters. 
It bas:beew at times objected to: me that 
wished to he made d lord. Sir, f have 
neither Wish for, nor preteusions to such an 
honour. could have no consequence’ 
but: @ commoner. 
honours. without’ the achievement of a 
att to deserve: theni were viewed by all 


| sons: ds it is by me, we should not have 


bad abiy increase in’ the number of those: 


his request, raed a merchant of greit emi- 
 nence to. the rank of noble, is 
elevation he coutd no longer treat him’ with 
the of regardtand 
he had before been lavisivtowatds hin. 


Vos 


en 
Tai, homer estimation ii 


ratik ‘or’ condition of life. 


advancement 


a 
é 
va 
« 
by 
‘ 
¢ 
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| as: worthy doronets im thiy house. 
welt said by sovéreign, who had; at 
| 


although the; question has 


-great difficulties by the | as 
— of Amendments which have been 


3-but hope we-shall. be-able:at 
to“ come. .to -such: decision.as. will. pre- 


elude the. possibility:of the Duke of York's 
+ at.the-head of the army. 


“Phe. Secretary:at’ Wer thought himself 


called. upon. to say. afew words. respecting 


the meeting of general officers to which the 


gent: liad-alluded.: There was some 
foundation. for the. statement: of the «hon: 


_ gent..but it was only this, that there existed 


Inthis town: club: of military gentlemen, : 
of.which.-he ..was an. unworthy. member; | 


That. <lab had. lately met; and -at:-the 


“meeting, some coaversation had arisen res-: 


pecting.the conduct. ofthe Duke of York 


as commander in iehief. The conversation 
turned apon the services -rendered. by: his 


‘yoyal highness to.the. ariuy ;. and the mem- 
Of the club. thought themselves bound 


gratitnde t6. testify.to his royal highness 
the’ high ,.sense they enteriained sof: ,the 
"eminent advantages which. the army,.had 


dlerived from. his, able administration of the 
_dnilitary affairs of-the:country. ‘These sen- 


Aiments they--had. resolved to express to his - 
royal highness in the form. of an. Address, | Brogden, 


“put their proceedings is this respect..had 


no. feference whatever to the. circumstan- 

 €e3,0f the present moment, or to what-was 

_ passing in ‘that house, nor_was.it ever 

that. the; should. have" 

Deen presented till. after the proceedings 
in that house shodld have closed. 


. Six J. Turton thought it necessary ‘han 
some ‘Amendment should: be: proposed, of 
the nature.of that moved, 


therefore persist in it. 

Secretary Canning. was -of opinion. 
: that the ene 


of hanes should be 
that. if meeting: of 


‘he: different: descriptions of 

sons ‘who . were ‘members. of that 

He was one: of those: 
as country: gentlemen. e that 

country members would continue to main« 

tain the character of.independence, but in 

so stating he was by nv means preparedt6 


that house: were not equally independents » | 
- Whe house-now became clamorous for 
the qvestion, and strangers were. ordéred 


Sir Thomas Turton's Amendment:==) 


«List of the Minority 


Curwen, J. Christian’ 


“Lloyd, 
Cintibert, J. Ramsey 


~ Lloyd, 


Daly, -Lubboek, sir John 
Ellison, Richard Lyttleton, hon. W. a” 


Wikia Alex, 
 &Mahon;> Jord 
Be Markham, John 

| Foley, hon. Andrew © Martin, H enya 
mas “ “Maule, itiam 


to-withdsaw, when.a division took place ow 


say that other-descriptions 


~ 


ON TAE MOTION OF sit THOMAS TURTON: 


a 


Adams, Charles ‘Howorth, 
Alttiotpe; viscount Hughes, Ww. Lewis 
Antonie, W..Lee*> ‘Hume, Hoare 
Astley, sir Jacob...) Hutchinson, hon. 
Babington, Thomas Juckson, Joba (Dover), 
“Bagenell, Waltér” Jéhn (South- 
Baring; Thomas Jacob, William: 
Baring, Kemp, Thomas.) 
siddulph, Knapp, George. 
Bradshaw, hon. A.C. ~ sit William 
Brand,*hon. T..¢Teller) Lemon, John’ 
Brogden, James Lester, Benjamin 
Browne, Ant. __\Latouche, Joba... 
Byng, George Latouche, Robert 
Calcraft; Join = hon. William 
Coinbe, Harvey C. . Lambton, R. 
Cooke, Bryans ‘Langton, Gore 
Craig, James . defevre, C. Shaw. » 
Creevey, Thomas "Lloyd, sir Edw. Pr 


hon.. gent. had -taken place, it. could: | Folkes, sir Martin's. Milter, six Thomas: 
not be approved of; on the contrary,:by Goddard, Mill, Willen 

"tend to place the ewuse of the Duke of York | Greenhill, Robert 
bud light, and: counteract that which it. | Grenfell, Pascoe Robert’ 
‘wagno doubt theirreal intention to promote, | Giles, Daniel .... Mostyn, sir Thomas 

ral: Phipps said. be was.a_ member all,,sir James. Mosley, sir Oswald 


to, but he had never: heard .any: thing- ibb dey, 

intention. to address the 

Chief till that instant, 


Cotes; disliked. the distinction srhich 


Howard, hon. Wi 


aries 
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lop oy p Anstruther, sind.’ Jacob, Willjam’ 
an’ Antonie, W, hee * Jackson, J. 


Aastell, William Keck, Géo, Ant. Lee” 
Prancis . White: Aubrey, sir Kensington, 
Thompson, ‘Thomes Babington, Thomas King, sit J: Dashwood 
t Aubin, sir John Turton, sir Thos. (Teller) Bagenell, Walter’ _ Knapp, George” 
Scudamore, Rich. Phil, Thornton, Samuel. Baker, Join Knox, hon. Thomas 
Sebright,; sir John “Tighe, William” © Baring, Alexander” Lamb, hon. William: 
Sharp, Richard ford John Baring, Thomas: Lambton; 
Shelley, Henry. Tragey, C. Hanbury | Bastard, John'Pollexf. Langton, W. Gore’: 
“Shelley, Timothy Turner, J. .| Bewicke, Calverley. Latouché, David: ° 
Shipley, William Vaughan, hon. John | Biddulph, R. Mydd. Latouche, Robert 
» Henty Walsh, Benjamin: Blackburne, John Lester, Le” 
‘Smith, Samuel. Wardle; Blackburne, J. Ireland Lefevre, C. 
Smith, _ Western;.C. Calis Bouverie, hon, Barthol.’ Lemun, Jobn 
Smith, George Jobn _ | Bowyer, sir George Lemon, sir William * 
Stahiforth, John Whitbread; Samuel Brand, hon. Thomas Lethbridge, T. 
"Stuart, hon. M..G. Winnington,'sir T..E, Brogden; James“ Lioyd, ‘Tardréss. 
., By. the death of, lady Dorot Fitzwilliam, hich wes » George 
pang lord and | Caleraft; John Lyon, hon. W. Beatichs 
the three’ brothers, Dundas. were from | Calvert,’Nicolson: 
‘Tatn's motion. Coke, Daniel Parker. Maducks, William Ales 


Colburne, N. W, Ridley Mahon, hon. 
the first division, Combe, Harvey'C. Mahon, lord 
‘towed to be’ closed’ against strangers. “It Cooke, Bryan Markham, John 


was andérstood, however) that the question | 
onthe Chancellor of the ache. Manley 
quer’s Resolution, “lord Porchester Carwen, John Maxwell, William, 


his intention of giving’ it negative, “ow | Catlibert, James Mildmay, sir 
the ground of his being compelled to do so, | 
‘in consequence of thie.course of | Drake, T, D.T, ... ..Mills, William: 

which had’been adopted; ‘it: being this'wish | Elliot, right hon. Wi. “Milner, sie 
vce another motion in its place. | Ellison, Richard“ “Milnes, Ro 


P. 
Nh his vote, (which would also be against: the’ | Ferguson, RC... Mosle ¥, sir. Oswald... 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer'’s Resolution) | Fitzgerald, right hon. M, Mostyn, sir ‘Thomas 
to be a'similar wish to negative that Reso- | Foley, hon Andrew” “Nevil, 
lution, with a view ofsubstitdting another, Rolkes, sie Martin B. # 
in which one “of the Resolation ‘which | Foikestoue, lord Nort! 


= hb, Dudley. 
‘stand; that in voting against the Resolution Gower, earls Palnier, Charles. 
of the Chancellor of the: Exchequer, they Grant, Charles. Pamuell, Henry; = 
im fact gave themselves the only | Grattan, right hon. H. Peele, sir Robert. 


which’ they could have of amendi ing “it. | Greenhill,” rg Peirse, Henry 
of personal ion, and Téave out | Giles, Daniel: Pochin, Charles... 


Halsey, Joseph ‘onsouby, hon. 
expressed himself on thie Hamniltoa, lord. Ai 
"Tle Houseithen divided: ‘For the Chan- Hibbert, George... 
: édlorof Hobhonse, Benjamin Portman, Ed. Berkeley 
“Majority. - Horner, Franc ous Ridley, ‘sir 
THE: HEQUER. .. ughes, W. Lewis.. Saville; 
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Windham, rt. bon. We 


tion wet have the precedence on 


Vaughan sie Re Adjourned at Fine | 
Wharton, oF comm ons, 
Whit | Monday, March 20.0 
Whitbread, Samael. 
- Whitmore, Tho HE DUKE OF Tous 
Wilberforce, William | The onder 
Wilkins, Walter” journed debate havin read, 
Willoughby, Phe 


Winnington, ‘sie:T. Ba. 
Wynne, C: Watkin W. 


Lord Miltén the three honourable 


| 


| of { ed- 


he was.suxe, when he: had sta 
| ham The right hon. gentleman 
= to read, from 
bis band, extracts, of which the 


is inpogenee,, he. might 
majesty, and’ might venture to ie 
‘of the result, nor be accused 
shrank from the port ofan 
the. | inquiry w painfulias it.bad been, 
trusted. should even to th 


haw 


Shas, in thatsease # wonld be for ever disgraced, 
Smith Joh 
Smith, Gevfge 
Stanley, lord - 
‘ 
Taylor, Chas. Wiliam 
_ Paylor, William 
‘Tempest, six Hx Vane 
| to--renew the debate he would beg leave 
Williams, were obliged to go into the country 
second division, while the 
bers were in the lobby, the Chapes 
| ‘= Give me leave, gentlemen; to inform | hina his Resignation of the Chief Commend = | 
that after’ ‘this motion. is disposed of, jesty’s Army; and. that 
“ell another question op which jesty baal beet 
| may divide, and I hope, therefore, mo | of ‘that resignation; the. motives which 
gentleman. will go away.” Strangers were | evidently. infiaeuced the mind of his royal 
still éxeluded from the gallery, but'we un- | bighnes 
. derstand’ that warm debate took ‘place on lor of the Exchequer, te 
_ the question, whether Mr. Bathurst's Reso- | be of a nature se honowable and propes 
| _ lotion should be immediately proceeded 4 
~ Mr. Bathurst expressed a dispositio 48 
postpone till Monday, on account, of 
-flaiteness of the hour, the smpatieace 
. house; andthe Chancellor of the 
urged. the adjournment offit, J 
that the miption of Mr, Rathurst-onght | attentive and. Inborious 
tobe made, and that ‘the bouse allegations 
would-be ‘made . manifest on the Joucu 
_ toa, cane 
| ‘the Order of the Day, 
‘draw bis’ motion, and obseryed: that. as. 
, it would . suffiei -appear thet t 
te 
event might possibly take place ‘before. | firmness: which arise only from 


aad solicitude which le 


as as most gracious 
thing; snd the 
gone would have to fo 
all considerations of personal interest. 
the determimatio’ which he hed 


tin and 
partiality had: him, and the 
6f which it had been his anxious 


"his pride, during 14 years, to disc 
with integrity and fidelity, 


might be atlowed to 4, with d to’ 
hin majesty’ service, his 
ae to decide.” 


right hon. that he | 
made commen and left it to. 
» . the house without a comment. Whether 
communication of such au important 
fact did not render any further p how | 
to determine. 
Mr, Bathurst, In rising Sir, to 
my sentiments aniotion of 
given: previous notice, it becomes me 
mtuntication which has just now been made 
right’ hon. friend, the Chancellor of 
Exchequer. That, ‘Sir, which he has 
stated for the; n of the house, 
a fact o ‘inyportant. 
which-at once inchines me to offer 
observations on the subject so long 
uoder discussion. of 


‘ 


paternal attention of gentlemen to the observations. 
ed shown for his son’s 


H 


b 
fact jst nw aluded wo by the. 
geut e principle, upon. w 
have previously a my intention to 
‘a Resolution, by which the house 
ok alt ; though T am 
ready to allow the grounds ‘upon 
intended to have acted have become in 
some d narrowed, 


, although ness, amidst 
those who have defen od bn fee from such 
an accusation, has: had advocates % great. 
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truest sense of duty, and the warmest at-'| more authority than any subject of inferior 
tachinent to his majesty, ‘from which he degree, to catry every proper. measure and 
___had:never departed, and which his majesty | every doe regulation into its full 
if the Report of the 4 
stated to unds o ing. . 
for the consideration of this house. 
| same reason which actaated me at that 
would’ ‘not' become to say. that he | time, does not cease to urge me at present 
same principles which I was then 
to adopt; such a mode of procedore stiff 
never thought was any 
ruption, against this #fustrious ‘per. 
net with a more sificere opponent fo 
charges of corruption than myself  — 
my mind from forming an 
purable opinion on thispart of the 8 
whereby ‘corrupt. practices have 
uences. likely to result from event ; | Deen imputed to this illustrious 
penn more seat Baw that can assure the house, didnot Rar. 
ofthe'loss. which the public will experi- | bour even a lurking suspicion of anycrime 
and: sustain by his royal highness the | ‘nality which 
Buke'of York retiring from the command | forth ito the world with cleay hands, and 
. Oftiearmy. The many institutions which | free from the charge of apy foul impute. 
je promoti ing, and the regulati ious lection, question respec 
Boughe Proper to adopt, have produced | conduct of. te duke of York was omg 
‘many’ salutary benefits; ‘and what still.| before their consileration; and they wit 
Wore increases the importance of that also cecollect-how I.came to 
tious ‘personage’s station, ‘and made‘ it | any distinct motion. on. the sub Aa. 
to the, good of tie, coum-| hon, member, who was the mover, 
ty, was, that by pose: the of these proceedings, thought it 
which “belonged he | propose am Address to majesty, 


that a_ connexion should 


it went on rther, addressing his, majesty, 


saving, that his majesty 3 faithful commons 


with the greatest. te set aud concern,. 
-which had thus exposed his royal highness 
character to ; it 

id a contidence, on the part of: this 


jouse, that his royal highness would keep. 
view his majesty’s most exemplary | con- 
uct, thereby,.Sir, drawing a com rison on | t 

* that occasion. I was therefore led during 


discussion to meditate. upon these pro- 


: ceedings, and to turn my mind upon the 
whole course of this most important de-, 


bate.: Looking at the whole of the ques- 
tion. which had thus come under our serious 
consideration, I was of opinion. the house 

iid come to a decision, and I. was the 


_ more induced to think the house ought to 
of: duty, on the. present 
eccasion, that to: insert such a 


decision on their Journals, as would con- 


tain both admonition, because. 


Way of amepdment, 
by hon. the Chancellor 
a isposal of the of corru 
tion and criminal ‘They 


no ‘further. merit. attached to them, . but. 
went directly. to. sponge over every other | men 


consideration, arising out of ihe ‘subject; 


addition - to. those which I have already 
stated, | was that of drawing an APOE 


between the example 


compariso 
fested ‘by this. perso 
sp! 


the eminent virtues. which ‘so 
adom the wearer of the .crown. I sti 


‘eontixive, a9 I have. alt said, to. think 
those 


grounds. for: my. calling upon. the 
house to come to the 


__ whole of the proceedings now before u us, are. 
not in the least removed ; and I conceive. 
“even since the intervention 


“comimunicated, to 
able some | ion, which, though 


‘have 


illustrious. thingie 


au. dosed re; us, to support the accusations; a 
right |: In doing this, Sir, peruaded shallibe 
hon. gent, who. ptoposed the amendment,. 

a Resolution, Aye:.or, 
should be submitted ta the considera-. 
tion. of the whether, there. was or. 

corruption or connivance: 
the part of his royal highness? «In, the: 
Proposed to the Address, . 


that calls forth. our serious. 
Ahe whole of the evidence 


found only to act in-compliance with: the 


general feelings of the house. If.it be:con- 


sidered... how this subject was first. of jalk 
taken: up. by. me, and in that, precise view, 


which. have. thought proper. to explain, 
and to take up'a considerable: portion 


time in detailing before. the. house, .it, will, 


he deemed extraordinary when | declare, 


in yp of his royal highness dogs, 


any change with respect:to my 
intended proposition. 


I certainly, do’ nok 
acquiesce; in apy_.o 


‘eee delivered. by the Chancellor of the 


which may 


‘Exehequer, or any other. member, which 


should preclude. ob 
rong at this time before our. determin 


rvations upon what ip 


If any inference should be.drawa, 
which might tend to induce the house to 
come to any other result. upon the conduct’: 


-of his royal highness than that proposed. by, : 


the original charges, the house having come | 


to.a certain determination, would have 
hibited the proptiety of. removal, or of the 

of resignation, In submitting 
the Resolution which I am about to pros 
, it will not be my wish to detain the 


time of the house by entering into all the 


observations which I was led tomakeona _ 


former night, nor to recapitulate all the at 


o I consider it necessary to enter intom 
arguments at this time,, for the purpose : 


-shewing how. and in what manner the: 


evidence justifies the Resolution. proposed,, 


If any blame, attach to another quarter a ae, 


adopt it, I would only wish that gentl 
will not suppose the stigma rises out. 0 


my Reselation, but proceeds from. those. 
ired in the coprsegf 


fants which have 
the evidence. And surely there can be no, 


impropriety, since the house has been ex. 
amining into. the origin. of the: complaints, 
made, and has found it. to exist ina, con, 
uexion, which even his royal highness Ja-, 
ments himself, that they sliould come 
determination of expressing their disappre-, 


bation of what they are conyinced 
taken place. Disapprobation, on the ae 
of morality ‘alone, would not 

‘calling for, the interference of the 
Commois. I am’ not aware, after ‘havi 
paid great attention to the formation of 1 


| present 


Resolution, that it contains any, 
thing whatever, which is not by 


ts which I then stated. Neither; Sir, 4, : 
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tion ‘certainly: prectades ‘much ‘more bei 
upon ‘the subject. shall onk 


jenecessary to desire the» house’ will duly 
appreciate one ‘important: consideration. 
We ought, on a question like the present, to 
eome:to some final Resolution, so that 
journals may shew we have doné our duty. 
Phe house, Sit; on its Journals; has’ 
_quitted this* illustrious ‘personage “ofall 
eriminality in respectto corruption or con- 
itivance, but he isnot’ acquitted of irre 
larity and negligence. How will itbe in 
| segard to our proceedings, if we do not get 
|, quit of the*subject before the house 
of this description?’ Why, 
hese isa letter of the Duke of York, on our 
Jouruals, declaring his royal highness’s: in 
nocence ; here is also a communication 
gmade: this: day, :and ‘there is not any. 
_ thing on cur. Journals'to save this illustrious 
_ personage from cotidemuation. al- 
‘| though he is declared to be innocent of 
_criminility, far as connivance and cor- 
waption extend,’ yet there is other evidence 
which to him the charge of 
ieregularity and «negligence. It. -was, ‘Sir, 
with great:paio,'I-considered imyself called 
upon, early in the debate, ‘to make’ a pro: 
position of the nature of this am about 
submit':to the sober ‘consideration’ of 
this house. I know: there are others who 
view this question differently from myself, 
who-are more violent, who are much dis- 
eatisfied with what has already been done, 
~., and who altogether entertain opposite senti- 
ments. to my own; for I can assure the 
_ house, I have, from the first, if not im- 
pelled by daty, felt an objection’ in inviting 
‘|. patliameit to form their opinion on, the 
|. conduct of this royal personage.” But per- 
| in what-way [am bound to ‘dis- 
| charge:my duty on the’ question’ would 
|. upon the house, see no reason 
_. why they should. not’ come to this Resolu- 
Vion, although. the illustrious personage has 
thought proper {6 resign. This, Sir, ¢on- 
4 __ tend, ought to be their conduct; because a 
gfeat-cause is -at issue,- the ‘cause of justice 
,  belween two-parties of important: conse~ 
quence, between the public on one side, 
_ and: this illusttious personage on the other, 
this house ought to decide. Ido: net 
athe mean time believe a more {judicious 
decision: can ‘be’ come to, ‘than. what shall: 
beat once both an admonition, and an ex- 
ample. T shall now, Sir, detain the time’ 
the ‘hoase no tonger, but shall sdbmit the 
following Resolution: —* That: while this 
house icknowledges the beneficent effects 


of the’ Regulations’ adopted and acted upon 
by his‘royal highness, ‘inthe general dis- 
charge of his duties as Commander in 
Chief, dbserved with the deepest're- 
gret, that in consequence-of a connexion 
-thegnost immoral ‘and unbecoming, a com- 
monication ‘oir official subjects, abd an in- 


terference inthe ‘distribution’ of ‘military 


appoititments’ and promotions, have been al- 
owed to exist; which’ could’ not bat tend 


royal highness, and give colour and effect, 


as they have uetoally done, to transactions 


the most criminal and disgraceful.”" 

“Sir William Curtis spoke shortly in fa- 

vour of this Resolution, and thought there — 

were some things on the table 

not to go unnoticed?” 
"Lord Altherpe' said; that there were one. 


Which ‘ought 


to discredit the official administration of his’ 


‘or two positions advanced by the right Hon, =~ 
gent. ‘who had just ‘sat down, in which he 


could’ not entirely concur. With ‘regard to 
the regret of. the tight’ hon. ‘geiit: for’ the 
“resignation of the Dike of “York, lie’ ad-— 
mitted that it: was a great loss to lose the — 
services of those ‘Who liad, while in office, 
efficiently “discharged ‘their ‘duty, but! the 
loss of the services of’ the Duke of York 
was considerably lessened, when they recol-. 
lected ih what'maniner it had been proved at 
theit that royal duke dischatged his 
duty. He differed also’ from that ‘right 
hon. gent., as'to the great “use and impor-— 
tance he ‘thought proper to attach tothe 
elevated rank of that illustrious person... He 
‘(lord :Althorpe) was rather disposed to’ think 
that such high rank and affinity tothe 
throne, were not the most recommendatory — 
- qualifications for the most responsible situa- 


| tion under the Crown ; (Hear ! “hear !) and 


he appealed to tlidse who heard’hin, if, in 
the course of the late dings, their de- 
bites: were not, in some degree, influenced 


by considérations of delicacy, inseparable 


from any discussion involving the character 
and honour of one so near his majesty; 


and thérefore, it'did'appear to himto be of 


the’ greatest importance tliat “no” person 
should, for ‘the future, be called to such. 
 high’siteations ‘but ‘such be com- . 
| pletely resporisible’ (Hear! hear!). Another 
assertion of the right hon; 'gent.-weiit fo the 


total acquittal of the Duke “of. tp 


corruption or connivance. It was’not neces 
; to go into this; but as it 


sa fo? aps 
of would sthte; that he did 


‘think the Duke of York’ had: been-proved 


guilty of connivance at the corriipt practices. 
‘which lad ‘taken place; and if his royal 


‘ 
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highness bad continised in office, be thought 


which the house of Commons | ti 
not to sufferit to, remain, He wished | gc 

to place it on, the: Jc that the Duke | '¢ 
York had resigned. . This notification 
to the entire charac- 


ness and’ irregularities of those’ in pri 
ot, how- | stations stand. between their cohavience ant 
ever, that would be unde: to-say | their God. If the same weaknesses are 


York had forfeited that confidence: He personally. n 
pad lost the confidence ofthe country for | and if this house is convinced of any mal. 
>. ever, and by consequence he must @ ‘practices in the ministers, the efown cadnet 
. all hopes of ever again returning to thet | screen them from the cénsures of this house: = 
situation. This was a severe lesson, but it | behoves it to adhere most clotely to'this 
salutary as it was severe; it would | principle, as it was the want of ity which, 
ve to. all who might suceeed that royal | desing sé.many centuries, urider tbe Plants; 
Dake, that it was not witbia the power of any | genets; Tudors, and Stuarts, causei'the 
sovereign, however beloved, or- confided ia, 
to protect his most favoured servant from 
the just consequences of the mal-administya- | arbitrary imprisonment which left 
a tion of his public. duty.. The-noble lord | the power of the crown and its mioistersto 


then concluded with moving, “ That bis | sell the dearest''interests of this country t¢ 
royal highness the Duke of York having xe- | its enemies; as the authentic memoirs of 
signed: the. command. of the Asmy, this | preceding. times lave proved.' From the 
any. farther in the consideration.of | expulsion’ of the Stuart family,’ these 
pointed-to inquire into the conduct of his | of Brunswick was invited to the throne’ of 
highness,.as: far as that Evidence | these realms, no doubt has been entertained 
[ated to his: soyal highness. the Duke. of | of the of the crown and its advisers 
Mr. Speaker, I am.one: of. these who | vailed as to the. ability and wisdom of the 
‘would. have thought. it, Lis duty to support | measures.. As the tion of the 
the Resolution which, the right bon. gem. | litesty of the , and:of the influence 
laid before the house, of this house over the: people, 
| place. I sof am ‘persuaded ‘otir present | 
eave. to. submit to the: house the reasons | cover is at nob 
which would have delarmined. ny: vote in | to feel that the security of the 
to. think. those, Resolutions. inexpedieyt ut || ested’ in: it. 


the house, after a.laborious | this country, | 
of al the of the] bls 
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pant of the charges, had acquitted theroyal. 
upon at Dae it appeared me tobe their 
_ have rendered his. resignation: unavoidable. | rious daty to animadvert on those minor 
: With regard to their subsequent proceedings, | paris which were 50 supported a3 tolenvé =f 
pt a doubt in any méh’s mind 
bns most disgraceful and degrading'to | 
shee of the influence which-the letters 
fore the house prove to have been acqui- oe 
by a proftigate woman over the 
gangtitutional punishment ; but it would he great officer of the state, and tohave pros, 
inthis ease so far effective, as to _preelude 
- possibility of that royal Duke being ever | ‘to require adequate satisfaction to the:pubs 
re-appointed to a situation he has proved | lic. Every officer in thiscountry, fromthe 
himself so incompetent to fill. No man | first mngistrate (the hing exceptedydown 
i could, or ought to hold that important | to the lowest, is held under personal respon: = 
‘situation, who was not in full possession of | sibility to this house. Fhe king dléne 
he confidence o ne enunire ihe Duke wisely hecanse his ministers are : 


against wild democracy. has. been 


i 


Be the latter periods of the Roman Republics, . 


‘and they thus:succeed each other. ina per- 


the people always in view,,,will also 


Vor. 


this houge must-have in tempering,and re- 
: gulating the feelings of the people of Eng- 
land: he must know. that: the. ctown of 


this.country stands. not: on. superstition or 

_ agarmed force, but.on the more permanent. 
support of.a conviction, in the minds of :an | 
of its .inbabitants,. that 
‘monarchy, limited as it.is by the constitution, . 
ja,the form.of government best.calculated 
toafford the-enjoyment of rational liberty 
.,  which.has been devised by the wit.of. man 
during the progress of successive ages. As 
shall be satistied. that their representatives 
will vindicate the privileges. of this; house, 

hy anim:adverting: on the abuse of the pre- 
_-sogative of the crown, as_ the. case re- 
quire, so long will. it be able to be.a barrier. 


: said, in the course. of the present. debates, 

the members.of, this house. yielding to 
popular clamour, while others assert that 

it is deaf to. the voice of the people, 

am uot mistaken, in. the. object..of . the 

cunning artificers of the. British cons{itution, 
their view was:to give the due weight. 
the .government, of the country, and. 

the same. time to avoid those evils which 
afflicted. all, governments. where. the 
people individually decided on public. mea- 
sures, as was the case:iu the Athenian and 


anarchy, oppression, and bloodshed 
. which prevailed in those unhappy states are. 
as well known to the enlightened body of 

_. men, which compose. a_ British House. of 
'. Commons, as it is that foreiga conquest and 
internal despotism. were, the sequel of that 
state of things. Anarchy begets despotism, 
which is again followed by oppression ; op- 
pression begets, resistance. and revolution, 


-* petual round. .To,.avoid. these. evils, and 
at the same.time give the people their due 
weight, our attificers devised their chusing 

representatives from , among, themselves, 

over whom they must have great influence, 

but who, being at the same. time almost 

Universally men, whose circumstances, in 

life have exempted. from. the necessity of 

_ bodily Jabour, have had leisure *to acquire 

advantages of education and reflection, 

which the. situation, of the lower, class of 
mankind. will not.admit. _An-assemb 

of this, description, though they. will 


_ <thigk it their duty to. stem the intemperance 
which amass of, well meauing but unedu- 


\ 
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unworthy to -be representative 
of. 


he people, who acts.always at the nod of | 


ways arbitrio aure,: is 
called ‘a tool of the crown is not more dan-_ 
gerous to.the happiness of the people than. 


he who.is a pander to théir passions. ‘They. 


to protect, and are equally foreigu to. what . 
it. was.i a representative of the peo- 
ple‘ should be. «In this: view of the.dnty of 
a member of parliament, I should have | 
voted for the Resolutions proposed ‘by the. 


persuasion that on the affirmative of these. 


trust. as an. amende honorable for.. the 


tional authority of this house, by proving. 
that every man in this country, whatever; 
may be_his rank, who fills an office of trust, . 


every thing passes in the office. he, 
holds. Without this proof should have. 
thought the, sober thinking . part. of the: 


plain that. their representatives:had. failed iu. 
this most i part of their duty, and_ 


that responsibility, though. held forth in: 
plied to persons of that elevatedrank. Sho 


this opinion prevail amongst, the reflecting — 
part of the nation, then indeed. serious,ap~ _ 


| prehensions might be entertained that the: 
public mind would be disturbed. as. to. the 
an of the constitution under the present 


Revolution, and on the, accession .of the 
present. illustrious. dynasty, were not ade- 
quate to. protect the public against the in- 
juries which may arise from the sons of the 


Perhaps some well intentioned warm minds 
imay think, that..on, the present occasion 
enough has not been done by this house ; 


.of England, whea they-reflect on all .the 
circumstances attending persons and things, 


no rapk in this happy. country. can. preserve 
in office a person who 
regularities in, conduct injures the. public, 
Those who. attended to the progress of 


the crown, than he who conductshimselfal- 


“will both betray what. they were. sent: here. 


right hon. gentleman (Mr. Batherst), in.the, 


Resolutions, by this house it.was impossible 
_the royal Duke could continue in office, and.” 
I . considered. his..relinquishing. that, great. 


injury done. to the public by his.,indiscre- 
tions, and that it vindicated the.constitu- . 


is. responsible de facto as well as dejurefor; 
community would-haye.had.a right to.com-, 
words, was a nullity. in practice, when 


cks on the prerogative of thecrown, 
and that the limitations established; atihe 


crown being placed in offices of high trust. 


but rely on the good sense of the people 
they will see enough has been done to at-, : 
tain the.substantial object.of proving that 
by weaknessorir- 


opinion in this howse, during the 12 nights 


‘ 


i 
: 
f 


: 


‘Phere were then house 
sets of Resolutions, That all those ‘mem- 


Mr.' Bathurst remained to be decided on 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, antiounc- 
pon resignation, does not allade to any 
i bomen on his mind by what 

issect here on this subject ; but it is plain 


advisers'saw What would have been the 


dence if he bad “not resigned, wud 
that, bad not the house thus sliewed itself, a 

would not have taken’ place’; 
than words. 


tru, that 


‘| could 
case similar to’ 


been Captain G 


ciency’ of our army, hag 
| made responsible, no doubt can’ 


of great trum, 


blic have’ 
from 


s to the 


to introduce ‘the king, ‘as having 


and a 

brought before this house 

now 
> nt’ duty is, to take 

‘be so tarked as to” 


others’ from "similar misconduct} 
| thie ob 


"attained, my mind’ 
then feel for such a father, and I would: © 


say, 


0. | If these feelings would not be reprehensi 
in ‘such case, conceive that, as the 


vantages to the’ 
has manners, ape in proportion to the ¢ 
in‘rank, F cannot be less disposed ou 


occasion to concur with the amen 
motion, that the Duke of York having’ te- 
Lockhart: thought,’ that 
this motion was not ‘so necessary after 
i as before it, yet stilf it” 
house to 


ey 


thet 
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| «into: the’ disgusting are de facto, aswell as de jure, responsi) 
transactions which. ‘were ‘laid before ‘the | to this house, if any misconduct 
committee, bad no doubt, but that,’ though | should_be before it. 
the royal Duke might; from the natare W 
 the-evidenee and of ‘those ‘who gave it ‘on | my 
of tbe charge, be acquitted, 
puld escape ‘ani ny military and’ 
se, Accordingly we | nea the military in this’ 
slutio h whom much credit is due’ 
considered aif the | for having introduced institutions and 
is*proved, ‘were supported only by | lations welt calculated to improve: and’ 
Be o be remarked that | maintain 
‘to a’ division on | thus | 
Zz e the ri . | subject. If it was possible that any'fotare: 

| to oblige | surrounded as t probably e, with? 
Duke to and those of from the moment of their birth; 
lose sight of this sacred principle 

our constitution, this fact must recall‘ 
Z their minds that this house i 
of Jurymen (I shall not st if consequences injuriou 
house been proved to have d 
ak ought or ought not so to consider himself) | conduct inthem. Batthe amende' me 
should: vote“ against Mr. Wardle’s Resolu- | having beitig made by this resignation; 
| tions, is not ami now disposed to concur in the propo’ 
pre open soon the sameevidence | sition that no further proceedings are tie’ | 
jefore court of justice. On the division | cesgam — 
will say that if the son‘ of a pie 
DY ine Mouse. Was pial ial, vate gentleman, who by the observance Of 
ot Kad not been so, the minority on Mr. | alt moral and religious duties had acquired 
 Bankes’s’ would have been much more nu- 
amerous, and thete could be little deabt, 
but that if Mr. Bathurst's bad been pro- 
- mhander-in-Chief,’ they have ‘beet 
_ supported by a majority of this house, anc 
it as obtions, ifthe hed not beer 
produiced, the house would not have stopped 
iis 


. what be had formerly said upon the subject 


of this investigation ; for.he.was 
there was, no, part.of the conduet.of his 


poyal. highness. that could deserve that de- |. 
gree of reprehension which he was slated |. 
This much he should | 


to have expressed, 
say, however, upon, the immorality. dis- 
dosed in this busine 


fall $0, the house to take, cognizance of | 


sentiments 


.| not belp being 


| another individual possessed 


ments in regard. 


two Resolutions, vindicating his royal high- 
ness; and it was now understood, he was 
no longer Commander-in-Chief.| He could 
sorry for that circumstance’; 
but what the pedple of this count 

have more? He could. not help thinking 


} that as the Duke of York was: above: mi- 


nisterial influence, it was a matter of serious 
conside 1e i 


consequence in society would ‘still 
ief. 
at high 
important situation, he must be 
when they change, and: retire’ from: office 
when : they: retire; so that the: 
ministers would have a double o ration i 


the 


| Neither of the Resolutions were necessary’. 


but in his opinion:a third might’be passed, 


army hei beew effected 


fosmer.votes had not included... He.had.to. to:the Charges against-his 
Of some isre entations house, he hoped, would : 
dissented from both the Resolution and the’ 
ee Aimendment proposed. He thought there 

was nothing that should induce the house 
to interfere. with the ‘royal-' prerogative. 
There was, no doubt, a strong féeling to 
people O England were not so extrava gant 
private Ye Me in thei wishes and ideas, as not to be satig- 

public ef fied with the decision which the house‘hat 
 tonably aready expressed, after ini- 
wat then nutely into details of the evi im every 
it. Under such circumstances | point of view. The house had now come to 
ap tthe present, it. became peculiarly ruinous 

for. the mistresses of princes to ‘interfere 

with the army, and therefore it.was highly 
= necessary the house should express its sex 

tihents. upon. such cecasion. | 
was not perfectly veri surely it 

could not be. denied, that connexion, the 
o most indecorous, had subsisted, and bad had | 

terference of ving taken army. Ministers might be c but a 
regard army. promotions, and which | petson. of the Duke of York's and 

most injorious in their quences. 
only objection’ he., had: to. the Resolution 
Lip ili dit ea. 
Corteright stated, that his inten- - 
tion. was to voted. with the right ‘hon. 
gent. who had. proposed this tO mnuence, Bresent ii 

= he thought the Duke of York stance, it appeared to-him that the private - 
connexion that subsisted between the royal 

Doke and Mrs. Clarke had had’no dpera q 
tion injurious'to the public welfare, and ‘nb. 
ee OB effect upon the army. There was, indeed, 
es was nt atonement, | a wrong and reprehensible influence sub-— 
g circumstances ; and royal | sisting between her and ‘the Duke, but 

had evidently acted the see that: that 

prudent in postponing it | upon the interest or promotion‘of any officer 
i decion. Ast Amend- bre bd 
the::no it was, proper right to bea ac 

ae Bo doubt, exteemely consistent vith the | cording to: the ‘beneficial rules established: a 
opinions. which, that: noble lord: bad -ex-} in the army, they had an opportunity af- 

; but it-was:certainly going: too far | forded them. Alli those that ;weresap- 
When: it implied: that royal-bighuess | pointedor promoted were-only suchas. 

| thought. it was quite unnecessary. for the | terfere wit prerogative of the*crown. 

O'Hara’ observed, that’ not-having | expressive of how far.promotions m 


"gen mained 20) 


ence; Resolution declaring, that although 
private’ influence appeared to have existed, 


-yet that his royal highness had never pro- 
moted officers, otherwise than’ by ‘his ‘being 


satisfied those officers 
tov'the rules: and: 
4blished:in the army.” olf there should: be ‘a 
third: Resolution’ ‘that ‘effect, 
he Exchequer said, 
or of t 
that after the: he: had ‘had 
 Senhegeet te make, he did think the house 


“With tespeet to the 
and: Amendment, he could only. gay, ‘he 
ferred the Amendment to the -ofiginal 
the. Amendment, unless it was farther 
as be it by 
: He did justice tothe mo- 

“tives which his rt hon. friend (Mr. 


= 


5 


rid 


He 


“it, 
regulations’ esta-. 


sad 


| but it appeared:to him’ unjust thus tore : 
| serve to themselves the right of agai ' 


| that he th 
| for acquitting the Duke of 


g—Condact 

‘derstood right; the house, in adopting 

a Resolution, 

had so recently been dismissed with ‘their 
~The noble ‘lord had some 

‘observations on the im ropriety o 

one (of the royal: family in, a” 


oan. from the difficulties which obstructed 


proceeditgs instituted ‘against’ one 
ake to the throne, through tlie delicacy 


which ‘must necessarily be observed, while 
endeavouring to: make’ 
‘ated‘amenable'to the laws of ‘his: 


was unable to perceive that they 
withheld’ by any peculiar delicacy, from’ 
their’ inquiries, as they other. 
wise would-have done’ had the Commander 
not see, ‘after ‘negativing the 
brought forward,’ how the house 
consistently with: its dignity, exclude his } 
from: the army for ‘ever; 
had ‘not the noble lord, made: use of the | 
‘word ‘ now,’ he (the ‘Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) would: have been loss'to’ 
comprehend the drift of bis Amendmest: 


disproportionate, 
ought every one. who had voted 
ion and 


Having differed from the -majority-of ‘the 
on occasion, he knew: with 
what delicacy he must advert to :past‘pro- 


Bat he could not help observ. es 


| Now, ‘he did think, if there was'a time 
opinion that to proceed farther: was |'when that assertion* appeared to be un. 
“wholly unnecessary; if, however, it was |founded,it was at the present, ‘for he'way 

he could |not aware that in the course of the recent 

| investigation any peculiar difficulties had 

retarded their proceedings, and he reall 

-Bathurst), who, he beh throughou 

whole: business, ‘hadever given his vote as 
ithe best-feelings of :his heart dictated ;: but 
not accede to°the proposed Reso- 
ashe thought. much censure was 
contained in it withlittle foundation. Con- 
.wineed-as: he was: of:the:Duke of York's 
he could at no time have given 
Ais approbation ; at stage of t Bur: apaist royal , 
Resolation: hz ess at any future period. He did ; 
support; if; then, such a 
dure would not have appeared v 
period of the investig: 
tainly was not to be expec WOUIC Agree WII Dim In 
ould: vow give: it -his: suffrag of expunging the word *now 
Duke of York, by voluntarily Amendment: he therefore should | 
given the most nm Amendment on the noblelord’s | - 
ment he could possibly be des t, thatthe word ‘ now’ be ex- 
by his right hon. friend, a greater nly 
nay ‘more, Mr. Hutchinson had objections 'to'some 
than he could: have: asked. He words in the Resolution, although he agreed. 

gnest:particularly te:the word ‘ with the right hon, gent. in many poiitsof 

propesed Amendment; if his his speech. He agreed with him, that’for  - 

lord disti the credit of the house something more 

corruption and connivance pr had already been done; 
and. ‘he therefore been anxious*the 
other night, that: it should not-go forth'to 

him. If greatly involved in:this transactiop, and'be 
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d, that if any harsh: had been 


the botibe; its conduct on this 
evasion would Danish them. 


‘the Duke of York of any corrupt practices, 
could not dcquit ‘him of having per- 

mittedan undue: influence; and’ would, 
_ therefore, vote for the Resolution. 

highness guilty ‘of corruption, ‘but, at’ 
game ‘time, he: found from the evidence 

something higlily censurable in the Duke 
of York’s condict; and:therefore he would 


but afer what be iad ated 
Tt necessary to a observations. . 
We had: already seen:that' in ‘all the mo- 
“Mr. Manning had chearfully acquitted natehie notions 


therefore nothing ‘had taken place in 


present instance that could be deemed 


the 
traordinary nor unexpected. He wry 


cerely wish that this ‘matter mignt be 


lowed to rest, but if ‘any: thing: 
be done, he confessed he would rathervote 


for the ‘Amendment : than for the motion, Soy 


to the country, that inion o John Sebright supported the Amend: 
louse should be recorded, with a view to ight of 
giving his subsequent opinion as'to the word 

Lord Folkestone considered it absolutely Earl not my 
“necessary that “some cause should appear | Sir, to have troubled the house this : 


on the Journals of thé house, why the pre- 
sent proceedings ‘should’ cease. If the 
Doke’s Letter, which: the right’ hon. 
communicated, had been addressed to 
the house, it would have been a different 


honourable the Chancellor of the Ex 


gent. el it imposible 


vote. ‘A report d been’ 


“thiog; but all’ the house had. heard was a | York 


“which could not be entered on 
Journals and commented upon. The 


noble lord could'agree' in the Amendment | Had 
Chancellor of the Bx 


noble ‘friend, ‘and in. ‘part more 
cordially than in the word ‘ now.’ It was 
certainly very unfit.that the Duke of York 
should ever return to his command, aftet 
corruption: of which 


| royal family's holding places of trust. The 

noble felt the position of his noble 

end to be perfectly ties ad howe 
long the house might have 


‘into the Duke's: 


he had been any other person than.a 
Duke, he would: not long-ago have, 


acquiesced i in his wishes, without 


| | a 


ium of ‘the Chancellor of the Exche- 


“quer; orthat such'a:communication,which 
cannot be:tecorded onthe: Journalsof the 


house, should have been made'the founda, 


‘ 

| 

: | 

| 


resigned ; a admadeupmy - ~~ 
on the naked fact of resignatiog, 
% || that no further proceedings. were necessary. | 
totally at -variance with my opinions; 
Many might agree to It Tor Oller reasons possible for me to conform to the desire he 
| - on-account of ‘the Duke’s indiscretion, or pt of suspending: all further 
his loss’ of the public confidence.» The | ings, and shall:most'certainly'give 
Fight hon, the Chaneellor of the Exchequer | my vote for the amendment by 
| had. taken'an: objection to what: his noble | my noble friend. Sir,:I:carmot ur deeply 
friend. had-said’ upon the subject of the 
to: address this‘house- by 
letter, during the investigation “of ‘the = § § 
es which had been adduced by the | 
gent. he should have permittedthe 
rtant fact of: his resignation tovhave 
“removed: from his: sitaatio 
dord was:gladto: find the ‘ri 
intended: to support his noble frends | 
- Amendment, and then'those gentlemen who 
preferredit,''as it originally, stood:to the | Ton or Measure OF Mmporanee, 
Amendment of it; would |- so great-as that of suddenly desistingfrom 
have an Opportunity of declaring opi- | the decision of:a. question, which: has now 
Mri Herbert ‘said, he-had:intended. to | house from:the beginning of February.\Sir, = 
silent vote upon this occasion, | 1° must say, have beensmore 


4 
: . 
by 


# 


tin 


ed, is 


yet prov 


which 1 will ever lo 


resignation of 


this presumptuous. 
been 


‘not admit thatthe 


that which is not 


| quittal, 
To close the door against all future 


of. 


ont the unmet 
ed. Toe 
been used: by 


a 


proper persons; and. 
3 be of, it is 
ae 
$ 
d 
| 
| 
| 
4 | 
. 
* 
2 
what migtit have 
= 
i 


, 


} 


of the’ Duke of York: [734° 


this ho 


‘once mentioned ; but I 


idea of the necessity or pro- 


of 


ion, a subject ‘not to be ted. 


le, whose 


peopl 
representatives we are, by protesting against 


"the admission of a fact ‘which is assumed, 


jot “proved, the’ entire innocence of the 


Doke of York ; ‘and f, therefore, in conse- 
quence of the: assertion yn that point of the 


such measure ; it’ ‘is, in my 


merely anxious to support the dignity’ 
of this house ‘and of the 


‘the observing, 


} was done away with,’ was it“not equally 
‘necessary ambiguity should ‘exist, 


asto the minor one, namely, that of suspicion — 
and misconduct? It therefore appeared to 
him, that there could be no better mode . 
of clearing the whole matter from ambi- 


guity, than by their expressing an opinion 
how far blame attached to hin He 


could not see that the Amendment was” 
miore severe in expressing those ‘feelin 
than the motion itself, and indeed no ee 
pressions more gentle and delicate could be 
used for that purpose, even the word ‘now’. 
admitted. 
Mr. Hiley. Addington said, it seemed 


- | to be imagined by the right hon. gentleman 


opposite, that this was a miode of bri ing ; 
forward, by a side-wind, that whiich “ha E 
been formerly attempted, without success.- 
He should hope that there were none ca-~ 
pable of the meanness of endeavouring to 
do that indirectly, which they had not : the’ 
courage of doing openly and ‘avowedly.’ _ 
As to popular clamour, which had been so. 
ninch alluded to, he must confess that 
there was no one who held it in greater’ 
contempt than le did; but there was evis 
dently a difference between popular cla-~ 
mour and public opision. What, he would, 
ask, were the sentiments of the thinking, 
and the’ most enlightened 
part, of the community? Were they nef - 
such as had been represented, and rs sol 
not the house more or less to support that . 


Chancellor of the “Exchequer, shall cer-( 
q _ tainly vote for the Amendment of my noble | opinion ? It was argued that the public . 
friend. "| were just 43 capable of forming a correct — 


\ 


always thought 


© Mr. Davies Giddy could not approve 
of the opinion, ‘that, because the hotise 
royal highness of corrup- 
ith ‘for he was one 


had 
ad done pe 
the house ought ‘to 


_ inquire more particularly into all the exist- 


“his co: 
formed ed a decided 


ing abyses, with a view of reprimanding 
that officer, and ex rite. decided opi- 
uct. He certainly had 

opinion that no grounds 
_ €xisted for charging his royal highness with 
corruption ; but’ still there were minor 


whicts were to be considered, and 


he thought’ the -general ‘impression was, 
‘that the bad acted and 
it was therefore necessary to express that 
“sentinent’ to’ the public. ‘The right hon. 
the Chancelfor of the Exchequer had dl- 
pe expressed an opinion, that he wished 
his royal 


‘highness to go from that‘ house’ 


ambiguity existing as to his. 
conduct; if, theh, the ambiguity as to the 
inajor charge, namely, that of corruption, 


‘by public 
clameur. 


opinion and judgment of the. case ‘before. 
them as the fhowse could do, it being clearly. 
a matter of evidence ; but that’ he should 
deny, because it was well known that that - 
evidence had been very incorrectly stated, 
not, perhaps, wilfully so, nor partially, but 
mefely incorrectly, on account. of the nu-. 
merous inconveniences and laborious duties 
to which reporters were subjected, ng 
who had attended to the evidence as it 
was adduced at the bar, were certainly . 
therefore much more capable of forming a 
correct judgment, than the public could do, 
out of doors. It was only after the most. 
attentive reading of the whole. of that evi. 


dence, that he had been able to form an.. 
opinion upon ay particular part oft; and. 


he certainly thought, that upon an occasion _ 
of this kind, every member of the house — 


of commons was bound to act upon his own. 


conviction, and, not listen, nor. be guided. 


pinion, and: far’ less b lar 
°Notwithstanding these corrupt 


of: this house. But, Sir, if we ‘ 
right hon. gent., Tcannot but hope that the : 
decision of this house would have been con- 
sistent with the firmness by which it 
ever’ to‘ be ‘characterised. It’ would 
have’ been enough to have expressed our 
wind ; ‘the Crown ought not to have 
left to collect our opinion by insinua- 
eee tions; suspicions, or inferences ; it becomes 
A. ons of England to speak out a 
broadly, and in such manner as 
a Sir, the Duke of York having 
i object which the house of | 
an in sé who wou 4 
any question fair, candid, 
bearing. _An impeachment has 
in 
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practices that. existed, he -was convinced 
that mo, appointments been made by. 
his royal highness except of men of merit. 
He should, therefore, most decidedly .dis-. 
from’ the Amendment of the noble. 
‘lord, Worded as it. nothing on. earth 
_eould induce him to consent to it, but he. 
had no agra to agree with the Resolu- 
tion of his right hon. friend. _ 

Mr. acquitted the Duke of, York 
of. corruption, but he thought ‘he had per- 
‘mitted a profligate. interference which was 
now known in the t corners of the 
_ British dominions, and he, would vote for 
the Resolution, 

_ Mr. H. Thornton vas at first ‘doubtful 

‘whether he should support the Resolution 
or the Amendment, but he now rather pre-. 
ferred the Amendment. The Duke of 

York had tertainly displayed a great laxity | ill 

' of principle, in cases not immediately, con- 
nected with his official situation, as in those 

of Kennett and O’Meara, and on these he 
wished to express an opinion. . As his 

royal highness had resigned, he would con- 
‘tent himself. with.-voting for the Amend- 
ment, but wished the word ‘ now’ tobe. 
gtruck out, 
Mr. Whitbread. Sir; Lassata et satiate as | - 

‘the house must necessarily be.with all debate 

on the subject of the late enquiries, I must 

_ however press myself upon.your notiee, in 

_ order that I may state the 

which I shall vote for the Amendmentwhich 

_ has been proposed by my noble friend, be- 

hind Cond rd Althorpe) in a speech as free. 

from all affectation as it war fl of abilit 

To have voted for the Resolution of the ri 

_ hon. gentleman (Mr, Bathurst)I should have 

_ found quite impossible. From the known 

gag ty of the right hon. gentleman he 
spoke (Mr. Hiley Addin gion) 

from the imposing manner in which 

“dressed the house, cannot suppose 

- Meant any thing jocose upon so serious 

a subject: yet I confess, I some diffi- 

‘culty ‘in dete whether he intended 

be serious, or ‘when he we 

proposition of his right. hon: frie 

‘would have a manifest 

_ fate the continuance of the Duke of York 

in the office of Commander in Chief. I do, 

however; believe, from. thé best considera- 
tion f can give the subject, that the hon. 

_ gentleman ‘was really serious in an assertion 

0 whimsically paradoxical. Is it not. 
that it can be declared, 
in ‘the Resolution supported by the right 


| Commander in 


with deep... regret, 
ence of sucha. person Mrs.. larke. has. 
been suffered to exist; that:such influence: 
has: led.to official misconduct; 

such a. Resolution which )so..de 


in my mind for ever exclude, him. from that 
high station : nor,can there, I am. certain, , 


| be any one gentleman, in this house;, except; 


those who have. already, given their 


nions on that Resolution, who 


that the Duke could have continued 
gle hour in office after the passing.o such, ‘ik 
a vote. With ‘regard to that part.of the. 
Resolution which compliments. his, soyah, 
highness for, his conduct. in, his:official 
il the eulogium appears to:me:to.be, 


do not. see, ‘the propriety f 


tain parts of the conduct 0 his. 
ness are blamed, a compliment, 
parts of his conduct which. are:not called, te 
in question. I am very far from intending, 
to deprive the Duke of York of any part of, 
the merit he can justly claim; butd cannot, 
bring myself to admit that his.conduct.can, 
-with propriety be condemned and applauded, 


in the same Resolution. With regard tothe, 


morality of the case, it is no longer time to, 


‘read a, lectare on morality. . The, Duke: oad 
upon | York has resigned. ‘Whether that res 


tion has proceeded from the innate consei«, 
ousness of his own innocence confirmed, _ 
by, the diyision of the house: whether i 
has resulted from a deference to theopinion 


t.| of a distinguished minority : whether,he, 
has yielded to that growing 'opinion on the, 


subject of corruption, which ‘was easily to, 
be traced; or whether having been acquitted 


d d | ofdirectcorruptionér participation, heappre- 


hended this house would come to,a,vote, 


by’ a considerable majority, upon the-sub- : 
ject. of the improper influence of 


and her ‘and 
ght it more prudent ;to resign,. 
not material to inquire. e Duke of York!» ; 


| has resigned; that important-object has. 
to facili- | 


been attained. The Chancellor of the Exe 
chequer i in the ‘course of these 
has frequently attacked my ‘hon. friends, 


having deserted their original purpose: ‘Sir: 
I think we may with much more justice ‘eee 
tort upon the right hon. gentleman and hig. 


the accusation of having abandoned 
e,‘and deserted the cause.of 
otk. After having r 


; Chief, will: faci itate,; 
continuance ‘office? Sir, .record of 
| such a Resolution upon your. would, 


as 
4 
L 
4 
; 
j 
* 


fosscthe country. would sustain by. hisremo- | 


two werthy baronets; 


Jeast curious. - Afterlong silence and ‘inac- 


noteven look at. Here they:are in-at 


expatiated upon. 
= Duke of York. to the. andthe’: 
val,Fcannoteonceive upon what principle the 

right. hon. gent,: his:majesty’ 
royal highness’s resignation. 
Every: ge ntleman on that side of the house 
has his: firm opinion of the high | 
jimportance of the:services:of: the Duke.of 
York;: andthe great loss which the country | 
would sustain by his retirement: from: the 
heddof the army::, why, then, if the Duke’ 
was innocent in the of the right: hon. 
gentleman, did:he desert him in:the hour 
of his difficulty? Sir, it was his duty, if he. 
acted consistently with his declarations in. 
this house, to have advised ‘his majesty 
account to:have accepted the:resignation. 
of the Duke:of York ; ifthe did:so, and: 
could not prevail with his.adviee, in a:mat- 
ter of such immense importance, why: does. 
he-continue in the situation he mow.holds?’ 
Omthe part of myself, and those;who have 
spoken: their :sentiments on :the same ‘side: 
of the question, it is-sufficientthat the Duke 
- of York has resigned: ‘That object was all 
we had im view. ‘Those who that 
he has been guiltyof ‘eonnivancé, and do 
net agree with the Chancellor of the. Ex-. 
chequer, that the guilt sof connivance is. 
paramount to that of corruption the. 
basest sense—are: satisfied with the resig-. 
nation ; and the country’ will, T‘believe, be; 
satisfied also; After the ion-of his? 


poyab highness, cannot party to any: | not. not. 


attacks upon him. Amongst:the many cir- 
cumstances which: have attended :this i oe 
quiry, that, of the extraordinary anxiety 


of London, who have favoured us with their: 
sentiments. to night, im support. of the mo- 
_ tion of the right hon. gentleman, is: not-the. 


‘puffing and blow- 


em, just'a 
they have the triumph of jumping upon the 


give a. vote ‘against: 
Yorke: 


7 their constituen 


‘| ‘has: been :taken,’Sir, to: the word “Nowe! 


of his. proce 


which to! be: essential. to: 

‘Amendment. .. By discarding the word Now 
you leave. room. suppose: that the 
instatement of the. of York: 
the -office: Commander: jis: Probables: — 
‘Sir, chave said-that was:assured»the: 
country -would. full. satisfaction 
from the resignation.; . but if-it is suspeets': 

ed. that the Duke of York: is :to: — 
‘stated, you 
that ferment with which. all 

land rings from side to side(Hear! 
hear }).. The right: hon... gentleman ‘says,’ 
‘wilt you. declare it: impossible he.sheald: 
ever again be employed? Sir, T-confess that’ 
to me it. appears te be as am 


|| as eniy thing can. be (Heat! Twill 


not take upon me to say thatit is absolutely! 


Twill suppose. however, :that-bysome: 
‘cumstances uman hension,* 
‘it.shall, by: proper'to: 
reinstate his: royal highness: in. the place: of: 
Commander. in Chief; suchsan‘event: - 
‘should. happen, by expunging. the ‘word; 
“ now,” you will have: 
of taking: the: propriety-of:, the step. into! 
your consideration.: If.it -be permitted tox 
stand, it-reserves the power of resuming ‘the: 
consideration of the report, and of.exatmi- 
ning the question, whether he ought:to--bet 
so replaced in the command ofthe army-or. 
J therefore, think the introduction of 
| the word “now” not only. proper-but indis» — 
| pensible. Much bas: been said on. the'suby 
of | ject of: party spirit, which, in the.course:of 
all the debates. been 
ted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to! 
gentlemen on this side of the house, -I 
tend, Sir, that if there ever was; question 
justly free from such impu tation; thisisthat — 


hon. friend..who. breught 
vendinel the Charges, at the commencement 


He has. not been supported by anyrof ‘the: 
parties into which this house,is divideds — 


$0, having: no: power to look: into futuritys: — 


pocence of the Duke of York after hav- 
| 
4 
ingy quite out of breath; but, Tor || 
il 
dead earease, which when living they 
of those. parties, suppose the 
oF he head. Ofvanother:my righthomy. §f 
Tend who:sits near:me. is the leader... 
third, the -right) honourable: :gentleman 
who-has this:night-moved the = = 
eonduct,:/ Another’ house. = 
is’ distinguished by pneppellation which 


upset:various- Administrations. 
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allow freedom to their debates: 


Whieh-of all parties: bed 
honourable friend? er with what justice: 
has itcbeén’gaid: by: the Chanvellor‘of! the’ 
Bxeliequer, that: this ‘question purty: 
question? ‘Withalmost all:the prineipat per- 
sons of all the parties voting against him, 

my honsfriend has‘had the’ satisfaction to 


find one-bundrethanditwenty: three members’} 


ofitheshouse ‘his opinion to: the” 
most unqualified: extent. Sirs It’ has not: 
the cause of ‘any | , but-the cause’ 
ofthe country!'There is; Sir, one: impor- 
tant-object, which will, I hope and trust, at 
beveffected.: I-mean the! annihila-: 
tiomeof that party..which has existed for: 
more than forty. 
great; to have’ 
drawn:-from the, ‘lord “Chatham “the: 
-absertion that : e existed something 
behind the: ‘greater-than the throne 
itself”: This hidden; but irresistible 
still-exists,»and at: the of it, if) ‘any’ 
credit is tobe given to a pam t 
‘eudaciously:, published. last.summer, and 
‘hitherto. escaped prosecution, 
York.’ end «must ‘be 
_puty:to «that «mischievous 
to be composed’of the king’s’ 
‘friends, The, claim of: exclusive right’ to. 
such title, is either a libel onthe rest of his: 
subjects, or: an acknowledgment : 
of devotion to the crown, without regard to’ 
-sights:-and: privileges of ‘people. 
 déwe are to believe report, the last ministry : 
was displaced, and -the . present ‘ministry: 
established: contrivances ofthat’ 
am not, however, withouthope that | 
the -eyes ‘of princes will be opened ‘to the 
peril to-which: the royal family is:ex posed: | 
by such» intrigues. To the -existence ef. 
‘secret, »vevil, unavowed: counsellors 
under:.the: princes:of >the’ house ‘of Stuart, 

may be traced the downfallof that:family,' 
elevation of the house of. Brunswick: 
tothe thrones> It would be well for these’ 

wha ‘countenance: such. Antriguing factions: 
present day, ¢o bear in’ 
Tarkable : Memoirs of: Sir: 

William ‘Temple. ‘statesman’ 

has-recorded of Charles latyon a certaia’ 

gceasion, he announced to his council his de- 
termination to prorogve his parliament fora’ 
twelvemonth, andadded that he would hear 
no reasoning or ment against it; iupom 

William Temple): told: the 
Kang, “‘\that:his humble-advice to his mas 


_ (Ajesty wasythat he would inchis-effairs be: 


‘pleased to make use: 


secret, invisible, but’ 


party, which 


advices: thatifhe did not think the: 
-orsnumber ofhis present couticil' 
“+ suited: to “his affairs; it’was'in'his powers 
dissolve 
“of Dwrenty, of orvof. Five 

“alter-them again wheir he woutd 
“make counsellors, that should: not counsel! 
«“hedoubted whether it were in hismajesty's’ 
“power or not and therefore he advised: 
“ tox eonstitutesome such council’ 
as he-wouldthink fit:to make use ofjim: 
“ affairs?’ 

errors -of )pritices” with: particular: 
severity; they are not to be 
tothe rules which applyto the conductof the: 
general.massof society: By the base views: 
and treachery of these generally about them, 
‘they are: aliiostieut if truth,» 
‘a-man-amongst their servants is:at any time’ 
found: sufficiently bold ‘andhonest torstate! 
things ‘the rarity: of ‘the fact) 
makes. it. worthy of mention inhi 
| Their rank’in''society precludes: sthe 
bility:of the free enjoyment friendly 
‘tereourse, the greatestsolace:of human ex+ 
istence: The disinterested and affectionate’ 
_admonition of tlie: most honest and virtuous: 
servant may be cut short bya retiring how. 
them can we. expect the same: fruit; 
where the same degree of cultivation is ims 
possible'?. Froim the ‘cradle grave: 
‘they : are: exposed: to'the baneful influence: _ 
of flattery... 'Theit temptations. are greater): 
and theirmeans of.resistance less. ‘These: 
‘considerations : may check.our disposition: 
‘toenvy, but it-will:add to our inclinationto 
make allowances for those deviations from: 
| the strict tine of conduct, which cannot'be>. 
) made in extenuation of their errors, tothoseof 
inferior rank. “‘By:acfalse andimistaken post 
 lieyythe legislatare has'cut off theroyal famii-i 
ly-of this‘country, from the common rights! 
of mankind; if they form any legitimatecons: 
nexion, it. must: almost 
union inwhich the heart can take'no interests). 
these bonds;were broken; J: know-nd: 
evil, but good: which: 
would arise from. their repeal. I.thinkia 
intermi the first 
country, quite as.desirablees the mostillus= 
trions foreign connexion. ‘The only example 
we have of a ,réyal Duke so.descended; 
the highest degree encouraging; «Hecere 
tainly:has notexhibitedin 
-viatione from the strictest:rulesof propriety, 
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Dukeiof York.» The examinatiotis we hdve 


gone through, have been one long, and pain- 


if no impression ‘has been. 


tention: of the house:for afew minutes: 
which] mentioned'the other night ; 
I-mean the meeting: general: officers; in’ 
. which; it was ta! address: the | 
Duke “of: York, «Iv then understood, Sir, 
from the Secretary at Wat, that the propo- 

sition had’ been put down, :and: that, too, by | 
the right hon. gent, himself, as as: it 


Was suggested. The which ‘has ‘been | 


repeated to’ me, is ifferent,; and:-con- 
sidering how fatal the conse of ane | 


- proceeding, if unchecked, might: prove; T 


_think it right again to submit it to. the ‘at- 
tention:of the-house, -Fhave beem informed, 
Sir, that ‘this Address originated in a letter 
written. by'a general officer, co: commanding a 
_ gartisontowns and that it-was inthe hand-’ 
writing: of Sir Dundas,’ «who; at: the’ 
_ Meeting, communicated the. ‘substance of it 
‘ina speech to those general-officers who: 
were present, of whom a list, amounting to 
thirteen in’ number, has been: given to-me 
_ since I entered the:hoyse.. ‘The motion:was. 
seconded by the Secrétary at. War himself, 
(as: Dhave*been given ‘to: understand), and: 
 my<further information that: with’ the. 
opposition of only: one general officer, it was: 


received with.acclamation; ‘That it -was, in: 


consequence. of that opposition; withdrawn ; 


that the proposition :was not» set-aside, but 
deferred, ‘with the probability: of its being 
revived, Sir, I have: reason«to suppose 
that:this is not‘a:solitary: instance of an in-: 
tention to present an Address to: his:royal: 
highness; because having accidentally met 


with avery respectable person in the'street, 


a. bookseller well known :to the. gentlemen: 
on the. other:side;. (Mr. Stockdale we-ap-.’ 
__ communicated t me 
Application that had. been made to. him .by 


‘itds nec 


prevent its being carried into execution. 
s Cesar’ stopped his ‘mutinous* legi 

simply by addressing them ‘with the ~~ 
-Quirites," thes bare statement” of ‘the 
| disorderly nature of the proposition which 


was entertained, will prevent its adoption, _ 


| Lhave the satisfaction to see eeveral gentle- 
men of high military rank-in’ their, 
and I am sure, whatever their feelings 
tivelyto the Duke*of York: they'they - 
| will agree with' me in the. of what 
Thave said: In this I feel ‘the 
advantage ‘which results: from: the’. 
‘admixture of persons: of the: military: pred” 
fessionin this house they are capablé“of- 
assisting our deliberations upon: important 
questions, and they form a most useful chan- 
néb-of communication'of the: popular feel+ 
ing tothe body to which they belong. 
Duke of York, those evil conse Ss an~ 
‘ticipated it .a former debate by an 
officer (gen, Loftus). I cannot believe that 


hold the situation of Commander in Chief 
for the protection-of the army against the 


intrigues by which ministers would inother 
hands: make: it ‘subservient:to: their: 


poses «inthis house: What a pictare does 


the hon. officer draw: of the state,of the 


country, of the corruptions existing in the — 
government and the. representative. body-: 
Sir, I hope it is:unjust. .But even if it were: 
far the greatest, thata Commander in Chief 
could be: continued in: his. office in.defiance: 
of such aceusations,and so supported,against- 
him, .as those. which have been se long 


ider the view of this house.. None but.aper-; 


situation so and so: 

of York, for .two days 
r the exhibition of the charges. 

resignation of ‘his royal highness, however’ 

tardy, L-am,satisfied.. -hon. friend may: | 


| be, satisfied with the issue of the enquiries; — 


.1 and with the situation, in which he 


sure he shas.the thanks 
opinion of most of those whom. he values 3.’ 


this house, and of com 
of the kingdom out of 


MroH. A 


.| expressed,‘on which the hon. gent.bed fo: 
much-animadverted, must have been. con- 


for ason of the Sovereign to - 


have mentioned'the intention issuficient 
| 
| 

& clergyman, who wished some. pete 
who was qualified: to: correct an Ac 
dress of York,\ paying him | | 
, Many just compliments, same | 
suggesting to. him: the impropriety 
‘resignation,, » The geod sense: of the 
gentleman have‘alluded:to;led him to:di 
measure so improper, and of such:dangero | 
tendency.» If the: first. step :had:been: take 
_. the contagion might have spread far,and the 


 Whieh,the, applied; that.it would 
pave facilitated hie retention’.of officg,; not 
only iby maki 

sion’ on-his, royal higbness’s mind, but that 
farther 
those 


apsiety. ta himeolf and with: more beneficial | 
the country. « 


what: he 
br on:the-suhject of the:Club.of general | 


member that the proceeding was founded on 
ailetter.of a.gartison commander, one would 


posed; cthis,however; was not the case. It 
it might be proper'to pass areselu- 


, of thanks tothe Duke of York:then or 
time. Nothing, farther was: 


was them talked:of, and-it was agreed, that, 
_atalkevents; such: sould. not ‘be. 
_edvisable till the conclusiomof the. discus- 

were-at‘the.time only . thirteen gen- 
with acclamations.: As-to-any |, 


presents: » | and for that reason he .disappreved of: the: 
Mc. Whsbread said, understood: the: 


‘word, | ‘He should be happy to hear from‘ 


paper: hand-writing of si 
As.to the other-question, he could: not: All 


to). dos: by: de 


daring explicit sentimente: on that 
te 


ing a-deep. and galutary i impres- 


any thing towards 
ie feelings »which, shis 
igation had-exeited; and thus eneble 

is royal highness to continue to execute 
official duties; with»less pain, ‘and 


at War he had only 


<The Secretary: 
he had:-said on a: former 


From the statement of: the hon: 


think had: been: pro- | 
was merely the subject. of :conversation, 


so it-was-unnecessary for him tosay 

e did:not: second a proposition which: 

never:been made....So-far from: it, no. 
 jatimation of such a preposal:-was made till 
 theicloth was-removed from:the:table.-. It; 


sion now going om in the house of commons. 
present, and the proposition was: 
‘thing further, on: the subject, .he was: as} 


‘paper, on which the proposition: was:found- 
was: ‘in the bandwriting ef ‘sir David’ 

There. were: gentlemen now: in 

the house who were 


Teceived He begged one) other: 
the Secretary ai» War if the proposition 
nay 


_ The Secretary at War be 
inthe sir D. Dundas. | 


present. when. the} 
information. seas “given. to: him,.and they | consent’ to. withdraw. his: motion: It did. 


could state that this:wus. thé fact'as he had: 


of paper 

could there did exist an.attempt 
onthe partof: 
tect the:Duke 


‘ If, however, the idea of making it'a formal 


resolution of military officers as. a delibiets 
‘time be entertains 
‘ed; the hon. gent. . find him one df 


again stated, that he hed 
been informed:the paper had been read bee 


ative body should at/any 


| into the busin 
Mr. Wha 


"The Chancellor of the 


ed, that he hadngt: tha Duke. 
«(Mr: Whitbréad)}had 


ger 
stated, highness had resigned'af, 
‘could hardly expect ‘him to make any. Stree: 
nuous opposition against his royalh ighness." 
indulging bis own inclination. 

General - referring tothe 


himeelf 


and the information he ‘received was;: th 
there.was no paper produced, that : 
ject was started in:a moment, 
formality,.and was garried on. and_ 
any-other conversation. 

Mr. Lee: Keck: thought it . -proper hat 
some entry: on: the: subject iof the i 
‘shauld appear on the Journals: of the hi 


“Amendment. :..As.to.the question, whether 
‘the Duke of York should should not be 
ever restored:to the office of Commanderin: 
Chief,-with that be.had nothing todo.» 

Mr, Bathurst: replied. : He» could 


not.come by surprise upen: the, house, but 
concei as boand te pronounce) 
upon:the minor. charge, that of his,reyal: 
highness haying orca | 
fluence. to. :be over: 


‘which the army 


military officers: 
‘York against the houseof 
commons, a more 
€d:into the head.of maz.» Butj;on theother 
hand, if it, wes, only.a: simple conversation 
at convivial: meeting, he:sdw'no ocrasion 
to swell it importante, 


: 
4 
his 
4 
: 
4 - | 
‘ 
{ | 
| 
would bene bar to his:royal 
urn to. office. It-did not charge himwiths 
ie circumstance alluded: to] ly tosay: he: had been indiscreet.: He! 


3 the Duke of York's: 
to. withdraw. After;| 


forievingout th word 
slow’ -- ‘ose 
Tueaday, de 


“of Reroxr or THE 
ens or, NavaL Revision.) Sit 
Charles Pole,.in pursuance of the 
given; rose and 
Impursuance of the notice: which shave: 
now rise-to call the-attention of the: 
sioners.of Naval Revision. My purpose in. 
doing so, is to impress on the of the| 
_.. house the serious and disastrous state of the 
pat: tse: Victuallinrg Office, and the 


necessity of guarding. against im- 


appointments in that Office, It 
fete so happened, that ‘from: the 

. when James: Duke’ of York was high 
_ admiral, to the present day, complaints have | “ 
: been uniformly made of the management of | « 


house to 


nega the First Report: of the Contmissioners of 
| Naval Revision, .page’ 
‘| they state from Mr, 


peeubi 


mussioners of Naval Revision ‘the 


‘important and: just: observation. 

these ‘few years 

pineness, shew from ex Ow essen. 

tial itis to the safety of this country, that 

“the most effectual means-should be taken 

“to guard. against aby negligence 

and the great 


stores 


tewith cate, proves in the most 

“ convincing manner, how much depends 

“having the civibaffairs of the mavy 

“ under the: ment of men of 

wet it 
to recommend to- t, 
choice of them no-otherciret 


the ‘civil departments of the Navy, more par- | in 


of that departenentwhick it is at this: 

object to notice. “Phe business 
of the Vietualling Office (vide: Sth: 

either by contract: 
or otherwise, provisions, and also certain’ 

required for: the Navy; arranging 

ind distributiog the whole to the several 


> - ports and places at home and abroad as the | 


service miuy to take care that the 
différent ‘provisions: and stores, :when so is- 
charged ‘to the: agents, 
pu masters of tran 


Sir, 
| observations» ‘of Commissioners 
pointed. 
|| shewing the many frauds and 


« and impottant duties they 
“ take may be re-thought 
iy ty stata at 
Resolution which-I shall have the 
honour ‘to offer to the house is founded on 
this, and the last séntence in the Tenth Re. 
} port now on the table, By reference tothe 
decuments in ‘the the.’several 
specially appo 
of accounts: inthis. d 
most ‘boud hitherto; ‘no 


I-must: be 


+ 


‘have heen 


Chancellor of the Excheque 
» moved, that the word “ now”. shquld be left of the :hing having 
‘out of lord Altborpe’s Amendment. After y = 
a. conversation of some length, a division | Whichhehad 
twok'placé, when the numbers were, formerly pursued with so'rauch zeal, of sup- 
tive ruinons state of: the navy:in those few 
years. of relaxation) duriigytheinterval of 
| a 
re-establishing. the fleet, atid 
in soshorba 
time ‘by the Commissioners then chosed 

4 t that of their being the fittest that ean | 

‘“ be found for the execution of the various oe 

? 18 
of ‘Others, to whom they wete issued, aud | 
comped. the: respective :parties to: pass -| 
§ sold the: best ‘adeantag 


¥ 


howledge, they twenty. years, ‘anil. not yet passed... Addie |. 


and facts us have 


the: Tenth Report..now-on the table, with | 


be only me-to.slate 

alate of tie impress outstanding, we 
asevery other. Having 
done» 80, prevail 
jhouse:tos with me. in the Resolation 
‘which I:shall offer to-thew;, inthe words of 


the Commissioners of Naval'Revision.: The | plans. 


first, statement, of arrears of: accounts: is 


dated. 9th Deeemlier 1806. The unsettled 


Cash; Account: Ahen amounted: ‘to the enor- 
Commission iv asrear to the amount 
ef.£.2,740,883 in May.1806, and-four.of 
these accounts with: one house, Messrs. 

Jordaine, Shaw and Co..iavelving the sum 

of £:2,003,673, Foreign Agents Cash Ac 

nts in ayrear 9th December 1806, tothe 


Strange to say, but-it-is:too true, abd proves | 
‘Lam. about | 
twenty two.years after being | 

honourable Bazil Cochrane’s 
 gecount, invalving, the sum of £.1,418,236 | 
not settled aecounts,have been eighteen and 
twenty years ready forthe Board's decision, 
yet passed. Between the period of 


ts. and; ‘Store Keepets | 
from 1785.) Ht also | 


‘tional: arrears of, Store. — 


prevention And -egain imipage | 
auch: practices; i sto, 


Having stated. the arrears of accounts inthe. 
‘Victualling Office with much correctness: 


‘table, I shall -not ‘trouble the :house with. 
any further: observations;: but submit to? 
‘them the» following: Resolution, “+ 
this house ‘is of opinion, ‘that neither of the! ee 
recommended by the Commissioners); 
of. Navab: Revision in ‘heir ‘Tenth Report 
‘nor any:other, will be attended with any; ~ 
| material good, unless ull ‘the membersef;. 
the. Victualling Board: be'»men of realy 

ability, professioual knowledge, and-unin-, 
‘mended in their Figst Report, repeated: 
‘their Second, :and:.again enforced inthe: 
‘Tenth, in ‘the choice:of ‘them . no other cies; 
bot’ that. ‘of» their, being 


a 


‘Mr R. Ward: spoke at considersbie: 
in answer to the hon. baronet... ~ 
said that he. should.be- totally at-a loss:to: 
understand the real object of .the 
able baronet’s: motion from his'speech ‘this, 
night, if:he had not heard the conversations, 
had their origin in. the: of the: 
hon. baronet, and were calculated to:.throw; 
blime.on the present Board of Admimityx 


sent Board of Admiralty had done, 
the very. system of Reform in the» Naval 
“mow; urged by the. hone: 
He must, therefore; be excused: 


as-in my power from the documents on the’ 


thei 
fittest. men that canbe found:for. the 


i 
| 
| 
Mr, -Cothbert’s:accounts, ending in | 
3 t : amounted N94: 596 
4 
be six Cash Accounts have been. passed,-which 
reduces the imprests to.£.9,486,825. 8d. | 
prests: promiscuous Accounts of old | 
from. 1774 to,-December, | 


and freely avow his own: conviction,” that: 


true-object: of the ‘hon: baronet’s.:mo- 


tion was to indirect censure on the: 
Board of Admiralty ;:and, therefore, with- 
opt’ dissenting from the truth of the Reso-: 
Mution,-he would oppose it:by the previous 
question... It would -have'been ‘thore: ho- 
noufable and manly to name: the: persons | 


towhose. appointments he: had objected, and 


thereby give .to:the friends of those geutle- 
men opportunity’ ‘of-defending them 
fairly and openly. The hon. meniber then’ 

named ‘severally the. different niembers of | 
Vietualling Board, to: whose. characters 


. he paid’ high encomiums, :and. ;wished 


hon. baronet to state to: which, if fo any of 
thent, -he could: personally: object.” The 
at that. Board against whom he 
conceived the honourable baronet’s motion | 
chiefly directed, were col. Welsly aud’ capt. | 
’ Steart, and: this for no other cause than | 
they. were military men, and:therefore 
inthe hon. barotiet’s estimation unfit to sit 
at the Victualling Board.) He-(Mr. Ward)’ 
however ‘coticeived that: military experi- 
-etice.was'a$ necessary as naval experience 
to the efficiency of that: Board ; inasmuch | 
asvever since the year. 1793, bya new: ar- 
rangement ofthe Board, with increased :sa~; 
lariés, ‘additional clerks, ‘and the appoint: 
of Military Inspector of ‘Provisions, 
the: duty of purchasing victualling stores 
for the:army in fortign ‘stations, as. well-as | 
for the navy, devolved upon them, although | 
the vietualling of: both: branches: of the ; 
public force'was carried.on under distinet 
ittments, was different :in: kind, and dis- 
‘tributed differently: ow shipboard, and, in | 
garrison, «Phe Counniissioners of. Revision. 
had there: should some: military 
and. some civilians: There:could be. no 
objection, wor wai there auy,-to col, Welsh, 
other than his; being -appointed by. lord: 
Mulgrave, and every one the hon. 
ronet allowed his, merits.) Albhe had said: 
_ was equally applicable: 
_ to capt, Stuart, and in: point of justice; the | 
hon.: baronet ought to get up’ and state, 
that they have no abilities and no integrity, ' 
he wished’ to:throw. blame on:the Admi-: 
ralty:for these appointments. The motion: 
went Ao charge the Admiralty with’ blame: 


previous questions... 


Martin wi be bad never heard 


| tence of -his/age 


‘tO the motives: he avowed: 
 Hemust call things»by: their right names; 


or allowed to retire, Mr. Marsh; who- pre 
‘sided at the Victuallin ‘Board,'under 


the accounts were in’ arrear, and: had 
pointed a person much the ‘senior of him 
they had removed; and the $0 

pointed had. been: in the Victualling’ 
Office than any other, so that if\bad ‘habits: 
were an» objection; ‘they applied in 
force to him, Mr. Budge'had also’ 
removed, ‘without any application’ on™ his! 
part; and Mr. “Moody, who was allowed to. 
be’one of the best accountants inthe coun-' 
try; and if it were true that the accounts ‘of 


the office were! so-tremendously incarréar. 
as had: been represented, it was 


exe 
traordinary. they should get "of sich 
forwarding them. 
Mr. Bastard said be’ could not bot feel 
indignant at the manner‘in which the ‘hon.: 


.gentleman (Mri :Watd): had treated the’ 


‘motion of the hon.’ baronet, ‘toy whom: he’ 
thought the houre and. the ‘country were 
highly indebted. for. bringing it forward, 
well as for! other services he had done - > 
tothe public. “Public Boards were notthe: 
masters: of that house, but. ought’ to’ 
their servants, and liable to: their controuly: ~ 
and -the-hon. gentleman would. haye done’ 
well to have recollected: the benefits the: 
country had: received from: a. Board; of. 
which the hon. baronet had been: an active: 
Taqui bad > reports been: 

the condust-of the Vi 
Board, but not .one: 
Wellesley Pole said, ‘he: was. sup= 
posed’ to chave’ stated, ona former night; 


thatthe former Coramissioners of the 


tualling Board were so vicious as to:render, 
it: necessa Abey should: be: removedjshe: 
denied making use of! any such 
what he said was, that the fosmer méde of ' 


conducting the business in. that-department, 
was found to be ‘such’as to:require the re- 


moval .of sonie , of the members. ofthe : 
Board,.and also to. amend the system 
which they had progeeded., He: admitted: 
the motion of ; the honourable. bardnet-was-- 


‘not such as to:call forall the: -warmith: 
by-his.hon. friend, (Mr. .Ward);'im: 

without a single argument:in support.of: it.,| apa 
He was, therefore, compelled 


tliamentary point of: wiew, and: be was. 


to, him. open: his : statement by: 


himself. merely.to:the. substance 


of “the th: Report, agreeing: asshe did» 


because 


speech just’ delivered by the lion. gent. 
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the honourable baronet did’ not, at 

the. same: time, ‘tread’ two: sother' Reports, . 
werealto before tlie house he:meant 
enth and Twelfth asthe 


to mismanagenient at 
various out. ports, aud was con- 


| 


‘| long» history 


| mode a’ certain’ quan 
t | t by the number of 

| which -had™ 
| number ha 


e| top 


ficiency of* no» less. than 7682" 

| and’this mistake. was ‘said ‘to ‘have 

occasioned ‘through: the hurry: caused by 

this: was certainly! 
aovery curious® way 

error. . The» Report likewise containedia! 


seme of which -had been found at a ‘neigh! 
bouring brewer's; ‘and yet, although-a» 
prosecution had: been commenced, but: 


}| which had failed, no’ investigation into'the 
hat’) business had’ ever’ taken: place. 


cause of the irregularity, however, as het 
inquiry, was owing to the 


roved erroneous, as the same! 
been found in some instances! *. 


luce a surplus, and in’ others a defic! 


ciency in thé amount of the In), 
order to shew the utter impossibility of the 


present Victualling Board, in times of such» 


| pressure°of busivess as the present, todo! 
>| every thing. that might be expe 


cted from 


its them, at once, he read a letter from: the: 


Vietuslling Board to 


me | answer to one from them, and which was' 


instance’ there-was'a | of 
to the amount of 3,000 tons, it 

also by she Tenth Number of the 
Appendix, that there was the same variation 

__cOusiderable:, degree, asiin the article of 

breads: ‘dn-that of rum: there wes sor- 


| month after the hon: 


wut of office, 


had gene 
of the had 


of the Reports 


| been ‘transmitted to them officially, nox 
any requisition whatever been’ made to! 
them; to-act an such: Reports. 

shewed thie had not? 


This 
themselves done all that bad been requited: 


d ‘from them by’ the countty;” 


fore he Victuslling Board, if at this 


time every thing was not done which oe 
expected, when i it wee: considered the 


situations: This was 


the cireumstance, stated ‘in: the 


‘ef excusing such an? 


on the subject ‘of the casks» 


ner, in order | 
clusion, they must 
ae stances of mismanagement; at Plymout 
for instance.; and that the former syste 
| | imperfect; that an: officer at tha 
casks more than he was:called to accou 
. also ‘have -found ‘in: 
 "Bwelfth: Report :similar instances: of misma 
Magement in the ‘accounts of the: severa 
ve percei tate 
the Reports themselves; he did not mean 
 texspeak-slightly, but. yet there were se 
could nut whally ‘pass by 
the’ Right Report, that the issuing of pro- 
visions and stores at-the Victualliag-Offic 
appeared to. be conducted wi 
geeat regulasity and order; and yet:it a 
peared, in one instance, there was a surp 
ith tespect to the resignations spoken‘of: 
»this:was:supposed to have | premise lie was not-at all personally 
the issuing of the latter, | quated with ‘them; but when helooked 
mistake, for the fonner:: This was | to the then state of the Victuallng Bogrd; 
a ‘very ‘curious: specimen of the | he did certainly:think thére could no-effees: 
arity: boasted ‘of: in: the Report: ‘ ‘In| tual reform take place; without thefemoval) 
se, theve had heen 
four-pound pi 
the commissioners OF 
any complaiit,’| than-eleven: millions and @ half, and 
to: their state« | was owing to the accounts 
was ire standihg not having been looked 
pf -four-pound for six-poun | the Victuslling Bound: ‘The eonfusion!: 
he would. ask, did: arising from this was such 
such excuse being’ admitted idle to ‘hope for reformation by any ofier 


jmphis statement, had certainly avoided, 
Juding to any individuals in, particular 
_ yet. the hon, gent. had. made,his: attack 
entering into.a defence of those who 
been but upow this-occasion his 
information had not been so -correct us. it: 
might have. been, and he would:set, him. 
sight in some particulars. He had. stated. 
t Mr. Moody was.*the best accountant | 
t.could bé found. _-Of that gent. he.was: 
ready to admit, that the public had. no more. 
able servant, but like al other, servants, his 
powers had, by this time, suffered a. physi- 
cal ‘decline. This. appeared by. his. own 
statement, in a letter addressed to lord 
“Mulgrave, stating his: public services since 


the year 1759; that.after.a. service of 49 


his sight and health were: impaired, . 
and soliciting his. superannuation upon his 
salary, This request he: had himself 
backed with, the noble lord: but; who, .to- 
his very great, regret; found it. impossible 


a. upon inquiry to accede to. it, consistently 


_ with the regular. practice, which was, to re- 
tire upon the That. 
tlenian, however, upon .u nderstanding 
determination, had in a. subsequent 
letter, requested to withdraw. his resigna- 
tion, _ It was, notwithstanding, found -ne-; 
cessary ‘to remove. him. .. With, respect 
Mr. Marsh, he had: retired. upon..three-. 
foyrths of salary... He bad himself 
beer called on to make inquiries into the 
_ powers of this gentleman to execute the 
~ duties of his office, and he had. found him 

be a gentleman of most excellent. cha- 
racter, but not capable of executing those 
reforms which were considered as indispen- 
sably, necessary... .Mr. Budge, in like 


_ Manner, was, by gout, or some such com- 


plaint,, incapacitated from attending to the.| p 
duties of ‘his office, and_was therefore. re- 
moved.—He now came to the consideration . 
of the successors of. those gentlemen, of 
_ Were. made solely for t rpose of making 
roomfor them. “nid here he could state, that 
lord at. of the 
y, having in view the-very 
thé Report. now under consideration, had 


actually called for his naval advisers, for the 


express purpose of recommending the fittest 
persons to fill those stations, and they had 
so accordingly, under. the very terms 
of the. Report. . Fwo .of them, ;Messrs., 
Browne and Hobia, who had 
his lordship bad never seen before 
* pointment.. As:to.colonel Walsh, who, by 
the bye, was nd more a colonel than be e was, 


irrelevant, as he considered 


You. 


and capt. Stuart, who, likewise, was, 
captain, they.had been. appointed long 

fore the Report had been made... On the 
subject of extravagance, charged.upon. 
administration, they. were so far from being : 
guilty of it, in.the formation of the Board, . 
that whereas it been, recommended to: 


constitute. the Victualling. Board of three 


committees, for the conducting the business, - 
yet it had been resolved, for. the purpose of: 
saving, if possible, the expenses, to try if. 
two might not be found adequate, and ac-; 
cordingly two only were appointed. These, — 
appointments took. place in: December last, 
The old atrear had amounted to upwards‘of, 
£.11,000,000, and a million:and a half had ; 
accumulated since the Tenth Report; not- . 
withstanding which; no accumulation what- - 


ever had been. suffered since the. appoint-: 


ment, and ia. addition, no_ less .a. sum. than. 
6,900,000 had investigated and. 
settled since the new appointment. Thisat: 
least was a proof of the mannér in whichahe 
business was transacted under the present 
der of things. Under all 
he should vote for the previous quéstion..- 
Mr. Windham declared -he had Sarma. 
his opinion.on the subject now under -dis- 
cussion, only. by. what he bad heard since . 


he came into. the house, a great portion of. - 


which, however, be considered .as wholly : 
the attack on- 
the worthy baronet who had made the: 
motion, as. well as that on the Commission- . 
ers of Naval, Revision, a5 having nothing 
whatever to do with the. merits of “the. 
question. The simple point, as he con-, 
ceived, before them, was, how. far it, was. 
necessary to remove certain Commissiéners: 
from the Victualling Board, and with what — 
riety their places had ‘been supplied? 
could only be decided by.an exa-. 
mination into. their merits ‘respectively, 
Now, from any thing he had. Aeard, 
arrear. complained. of in- the time, of the 
former commissioners, might as well be- 
owing to the great increase of business:in 
‘that office ; as he, from experience knew. it: 
to be the case in the War Office.: How, 
then, would they bting about the reform: 
sought after? Not by a change of system,, 
but merely that of persons.! A very con- 
mode thi, and no le 
able to those who were practising it, 
no less ready in the practice. ectaee 
‘an examination. in detail; and as it were: ae. 
nomination of the persons who had 
pat, out, and of those wha were e. 
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alk only Me, Mare 


when, therefore; lie ‘ ‘heard what was said; | 


_ could pot But somewbat 


idus, because’dt the time he knew him, 


» fully 


e certainly was, mit 


to:the duties. of his 


bad the character of being ‘@ very well 
these | Victualling Boatd, which 


questions in w ich the liohse was per- ° 


formed’ and 4 man: bat 
helpte id left to. decide’ 
$3, an to mete 

on the opinions which might be uated a 
the one side. or the other. In Mr. 
he was stated to have exp a 
- wish to resign, from infirmity : andj in that 
_ of Mr. Budge, his resignation was impated 
. tothe gout. ‘If these cases were made out 


to their satisfaction, there was an to’ 


_ that part of the case ; then came that of 
their snecessors. If age weré considered 
a8 ground for removal, he would wish to 
know how captain 'Towrey was retained 


Phe hon. gentleman had reproached the ' 


worthy baronet ‘for the 
which the former Board of Admiral 
conducted themselves; but surély he’ at 


_ the samie’ time furnished ‘ an excuse, in“ the’ 


presiire of ‘business: upon’ which ‘he had 
dwelt,” As those’ minute ‘inquiries, of 
| Whether it “was: brandy i ‘of rum, 


finit consequence to the 

be hecéssatiil 
iness as’ the fitting out of, expeditions 
“and fleets, that great extent of rigour’ was 
ictive of thie’ worst consequences. 
did not think that they should: be detained 
& slow proceedings of ‘office to wait 
sch voucliers as might be customary: 
pow the: whole, ‘he conchided, that the 
ion worthy baropet’ ought 
house, ‘therefore 

Stipport, 
“Phe Chancellor’ of said, 
the right hon. 6 litin'to 


Have tiistitken’ the ‘field; and‘ an 


ignorance of the whole substratum upon | 
whieh thé’ Victuatiing’ Board rested: | 
down the hotse in the thiddte 
of the debate, whith décounted for the 
red? inaner ‘tit Which he to | 

which 


"Weglected in’ the 
rsuit of sucli miniite details ; ‘upon such’ 


‘Wai 


Naval Revision did think that there Sh 

sometliing incorrect inthe’ system ofthe 
they: ‘proposed'to 
remedy by dividing it into three committ 

'Phese three committees would t 
_cominissioners ; ‘by the 
Adiniralty to riment less 
some to t rod forbear the appoint! 
ment of the. ey new cominissioners. For 
acting pon such a system, they were ents’ 


it became necessary that two officers, expe’ 
rienced itt the Navy, should be attached:, 
= they might be attached : Without in’ 


that two should be: ‘removed to 
make way for them ; and then the quiestidn' 
was, whoii it would be advisable to rethove? 
‘Mri Birch, the ‘cliai had been a 
while prevented from discharging his duty’ 
id uence of his infirmities; and w ; 


they’ considered chairman, accite 


whiether'48 casks, instead of another i 
he thought ‘there were’ points of 
“| gree reflecting upon himself, 


which might’ be 
t 

see the ‘propriety of that removal ; 
gentleman’ was also far ‘in years 

They: were not removed metely to make’ 
way for new appointments, but because the: ef 
‘Of was for thé 
‘reason already stated, and they 
ved, to make the vacancies fiecestary' to’ <3 

‘mit them. © ‘The right 
gone on for sone’ time, and ca 
talking against ar ément which be‘ 
not seem to When gentlenies? 


did come forward with imputetions agains? 


‘individuals, or bodies of men, they‘ ought = 
‘to consider, Mc fed 
‘that Mr.’ Moody ‘had 
pplication to be’ dischatged; tipo 

the of ‘old age arid’ infirmity. 
d‘ not’insinuated in the debate’ 

as the demerit of particiilat’ - 
| persons, but’ he’ ‘wished the adupt) 


thie’ 


tled to praise. Board so copstitited, 


the expense to'the public, it'was' 


be 
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4 seemed to think Wat the present Bourtof 
by thém, in consequence of the'fon ff - 
mér Board, but nothing could be farther 
| id ‘don 
Board of Aduurany, and was only up ould: not 
Seflection Wis not deserved; that mon, no occasiUn for asserung it at the 


difficult; te:be. removed. The. hon, . gent, 


that 
of aspersion towards an: indivi He 
declined offéring any, opinion upon the con- 
“of the present. Admiralty; be 
their owa word for their merit. His 
friend had. proposed a, Resolution, in 
he ,entirely concurred ; be (Mr, W:) 
‘bees for two years of, his life,engaged 
in-an inquiry into public: abuses, and: he 
.eould pronounce that they were many, and 


‘had asked, why: did the. Commissioners of 
Naval Revision, being: members of . parlia- 

mag they net reform the abuses 
are detected? But, then, the hon, 
what wea nes the. case ; 


The | be, had only to say, without 
.| his peeuliar, eligibili 
i- | tion, that from therespectability and amia- 


=: wou van 

| the committee 
culated to produce, 
i might go on appointing persons to 
tions upon the same system. as, before 


intended: and 
the government . 


his gpublic exertions--ever ane ‘as 
use w J re to 
must prove detrimental to the. best.interests 
of the country,, It was not as.a dead letter 
that. .he wished .the laborious investigation 
of the, Comunissioners. to lie upon the table, 
No; he desired..to camry. them into. effect, 
to let the people enjoy, the benefit of 
labours, by the operation of the igen rent 
rem which. were . re 
such conduct, parliament would 
it would merit, the confidence. of the 
stituent body; seeing, as it would in = 
circumstances, the important trust delegated 
to, ~ honestly. ex- 
ere ith respect to appointment 
of one table (col. Walsh), 


deciding 
ty to that 


bleness of bis former. life, and his services - 


‘in India, there were few situations which he 


would not fill with credit. As to Mr. Mars, ~ 


| who, had .been. dismissed, he would take 


‘upon himself to say, that officer was 


| fully competent to the duties of his. official 
, | situation ; and that, inhis-view, the treat- 


ment which Mr..Marsh had received. beld 


‘| him -out-to the public asa much 


injured 
Beside,,-the house should 


i | that to this department. the atmo 


mentary ought to 


dives 
ollecied that thee 


_was to prevent the accounts.of goxernment | 
-from being ‘kept: as accurate) 23 the de- |.noi 


of ‘merchants: He., 
it was, the. intention’to fallow ap 


‘the Resolution by any _subseqsent. pro- 


bat whether or et, 


might: bave introduced his motiop 
 weated it in @ manner; he might almost say 
unparliamentary ; for‘his speech was-not 
reply. to the speech of the worthy bart., bu 
have-been 
. by:him.upon a-former. occasion; dis-| . Mr. Peter. Moore dete Course 
of the public conduct, he didnot | pursued by. his- hon. friend (Sir.C. Pole) _—. 
who was bis hon. friend, attached to that 
gent.:hiimself tind. admitted; tha 
-Nicthalling Board. was foupil to be. 
cious, that -it-was. almost a. question with 
should be broken. dp or 
» (dere the! hon. member. signified. his 
dissent; from-the statement.) so under- 
bim,-and.was- sotry.if he had miscon- 
geived.:. chad been said, that, those whd 
mere diswtissed were tao ill, and too old 
oad He wished te know what. were the e¢ | | 
The. Commissioners of Naval 
employed, and; it:.vtas asked, why d 
friend, the whole time tie was ed, 
-thould be considered bow long. he really | the public 
in office, before: that question was put, | of 11,600,001, unaccounted for. 
ag cand: it upon |. Admiral: Markham agreed’ the propo; 
the: shortneis of the period, . He could fot | sition of hon, friend, whichbe thought 
agree with his rigbt hon. friend mear bim io ‘should be inserted the Journals, 
this opinion of the accuracy ahat he Sit Charles Pole said, that: he bad. 
did see what ihe object. in proposing that measure, 
ndividual ; he did not wish.to.castthe 
censure upon any,oue,butthought 
that-thal was iproper measure, by which 
— of. acting 


sed. 
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at he: was ‘right in his ob- 


Het 


Jeet. However, if the house 


fo"negative it, he would not. push*it to the 


vote. 


“Pte previous question being then put, it 


was:catried without a division. 
Mat anp Spirits Dutiss 
Foster moved the ‘order of 


the day for.a committee on the Irish Malt | 


fihid'Spitits Daties Bill, ‘for the purpose of 


postponing the consideration until Thutsday © 


- Mest, the house being then too thin, und’ es- 
pecially of Irish members: @ 
Sir. John Newport said, that he felt bim- 


self under the necessity of opposing the mo- 


‘tion: then before them. ‘The~ redson ad- 
vanced by the right hon. gentleman, namely, 
that so few Trish members were present, 
did not exist; he had many“in his eye at 
that moment. Aifple notice: had been 


pres that the motion was to: come on, and | 


he house was then as full or fuller than it 
1 was when the Irish business was 


usually 
; brought beforethem. The right hon. gent. 


generally took care that it should be’ too 
- early or too late to-have the benefit of a 
full house, and ‘a deliberate investigation. 
The present certainly was measure en- 


~ titled to the fullest discussion, the -more it 


"any. amendment; lie chose that stage to offer | 
his objections, because it was the first. -He 
thought he could shew the hoase that it 


"speculation but 
‘hon. bart. went into a minute comparison of 


_yéars back; from which it 


“that, from the year 1790; 
“the tax produced’ comparatively 


was-considered the more ruinous did-it 


pear to the prosperity and tranquillity of the 
‘whole United Empire. He rose at that mo- | 


‘tment, not for the purpose of objecting to 
‘the adjournment, but to the period assign- 
and would move that instead of 
‘Thursday they should adjourn the consi 


‘deration to that day six months.” If the 


‘méasute ‘Proposed oy the right ‘hon. ‘gent. 
“was one 
gtess. through the committee it'was su 


tible of any improvement, -he woold not: 


shave chosen that stage to oppose it ; - but 
‘a3 it was founded upon a. principle: radi- 


‘cally wrong; ‘the increase of ‘the’ Malt. 


Tax, as it was not capable of receiving 


was impossible it could produce any revenue. 
this p he would: go, not to 
ut to’ fact.Here: the ‘right 


the produce of the’ Malt ‘Duty for several 
the ‘additions to 
nothing ; 
‘from which he ‘drew the ‘inference that ‘the 
~Malt Duty was then on its acme of taxation, 


were inclined | 


am increase of th 
, and represented by the right 


at could be mended, if in its pro-. 


The obvious effect of the measure proposed 


fallacy ‘any: measure’ for ite inerédse, 


would be ty 


Athat coun 


illicit practices commonig 


hon. gent. himself as beyond the power: of ld 


sion upon his mind, he had come forward 
with what must add fuel to the flame; and 
by' augmenting the premium, promote -the 


Ought to have taken a lesson from’ some. 


former augmentations.; he had proposed in 


government to remedy; with that impress 


extent ‘of offence. ‘The: right hon.-gent, 


that house, and succeeded iu his endeavour 
to pass a ‘bill for increasing the duty‘on: 


to an actual diminution of me revenue; 
The right ‘hon. gent. ought to have ‘learned 
before now, from his own experience, _ 
in financial arithmetic, two and two done 
always make four ; that sometimes they do 


not even make one.’ In order to make tlie . 


nature of that measure plain to the house, 
it was necéssary 
Ireland to the measure of England, when‘it - 
would appear, that the -permanent malt 
duty in Ireland: was greater than in Great 


to reduce the measure of 


Port Wine, and that increase in wordsled 


‘Britain. According to the Report of the 


Commissioners of Inquiry, it appeared, that 


not one-half was collected that ought'to’ 


have been collected. In England he kuew 


that it was the wish of many, he. had heard 
a*person high in: office declare it, that if the 
state of the: country would admit, the very 
first ‘tax that should “be reduced was that 


upon malt.—Having ‘said«thus muchto 


prove, that as a branch of revenue it would 


not be productive; he would next’ proceed’ ~ 


‘to shew, that even if it were productivein 


that ‘to a greater degree than could ° 
‘count upon which it should be deprecated, 

‘its effects u 
‘often been stated in that house, as a 
‘sirable thing, to tranquillize Ireland, and if 


ever there was one measure more.calculated — 
than another to ‘prévent: that desirable‘ob-, 


ject, it was this measure, which” by driving 
‘the people back 


‘respect 
be looked: for,_ there. was still anotherdc- 


the public peace. It had 


again from beer to the use. 


of spirits,exposed them to: all: the conse- a 


‘quences of the change., If meén~ got in- 


-toxicated upon beer, they could sleep off ‘ 


the ‘effects, but spirits set them mad ; they, 


‘would»not go to water. .He hoped the 
-Fight- han. gent. would: not wish to drive 


“them to that alternative: they would apply 
themselves 


‘Support a military force adequate to:restrain 


spirits, and: it would-cast 
“more any little increase of revenue to 
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= their violence. ‘It wasthe of govern- | 
ment to encourage breweries in that country. 
been said, that Sugar 
Spirits was too high last year; but how 


was it: proposed tobe re By giving 
additiofal encouragement’ to the illicit 


_< traders; and strengthening their competition 


with the fair ones. . He disapproved, and 
would vote against; the measure, as’ inca- 
pable of affording’ any increase of revenue; 
and; even if it were, he would object to it, 
gpon the score of impolicy and : injustice, 


Foster said, that. the» right ‘hon. 


the amendment, that the measure would be 
the destruction of the breweries. He did 


notuinderstand his reasoning; but be hoped 


the right hon. bart. would attend to his, and 
understand it. . He was not fond of reading 
Ietters to the house, but in that:instance he 

~ thought ita duty incumbent on him to read 
one he had received from the most eminent 


; brewer in Dublin, The substance of which 


was as follows: That he had.received a 
Jetter from Mr. Foster, relative to the in- 
_ tended datyto be laid on malt. That he 
“had lost no time in calling a meeting of the 

respectable brewers, and they: 
without a dissenting voice, agreed that the 
‘additional tax would be mist’ beneficial.” 


‘He then said, that the duty on malt was not. 
raised, as’ stated by the right hon. bart.; to | - 


three shillings in one year,;but it progressed 
_ to that in:a series of years. Tt was a con- 
.vincing proof, that the increase of duty had 
‘not injured the breweries, for since it had 

. ‘Tisen'to-eighteen shillings:a barrel, the im- 
_ portation of malt liquo 


the: importation ‘of hops: into ‘I 
seeded that of any: other 


‘ties had. been malt; the 
‘were not injured, but: had increased. 
casked, was there ever any thing so 


as the suggestion of the right hon. |) 


bart:, that the. brewers would: exact. two- 


: pence a quart in ‘addition to the present 
when his proposition went only to 


exact three shillings and six additional 
om each “barrel, . which would. not 
‘amount: to: halfpen quart Aud he 

“was informed ‘by: the they would 


ie ‘not atteinpt to raise it more ; -and that it had 


in their ‘contemplation to méke . that 


«tise if the duty had not been iucreased in 


had, 


r from England had. 


‘decreased and the last 

point, and give it an ‘opportunity of again 
sub- 
-milted that this proved, that although du- 
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ceived any benefit.’ If the right hon. bart. 
| it under popular ideas, he-assured 
he was mistaken; as he was confident — 
there was not a person in the coun 
would thank:him for his interference. He 
concluded , that his only reason 
for wishing it to be postponed to Thursda 
was, that it might have an raga ity 
being more amply discussed ;- 
tives of the: right: hon. ‘bart: were, 
should not be discussed this session. = 
Mr. Marryatt was of opinion, that the 
amendment would only oblige the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer for Ireland to bring in 
a new bill. At the same'time he thought 
there were not sufficient reasons stated for 


the postponement of the committal. 
Mr..Parnellapprovedoftheamendment, _ 
and said was of opinion’ it was unwise 


increase ‘the’ duty on malt.’ He then 
entered into an explanation of the different 
duties levied on the respective proofs of 


‘Spirits; and contended, that that levied on - 


Mr. W. Smith said, his: ebjection-to’ the 
measure being ipitated through’ the 
house, was, that a committee of that house © 
had been appointed: to investigate ‘what. 
regulations were: necessary, to be made, as 
to the importation and exportation on 
spirits between England and 
they had not yet made their report. 

Mr. Barham said, he was of oplalain 
they ought to go into a committee, or to 
give up the measure. altogether, and’ then 
‘to make some regulation as to the duties - 


| om spirits. It had been the practice of Mr. 


Pitt, and all other able. statesmen, : 
any article was so over taxed as to 
under its weight, to reduce it to the lowest 


flourishing.. He concluded by that 
he did not believe the present duty on malt 
was collected to the extent of one-half, and 
He | if the'present measure was carried into exe-— 
Cution, it would be more evaded. 

Mr. Leslie Foster supported the motion 
of his right hon. relative, upon'the grounds __ 
that the subject was w more dis- 

cussion, and but very. few of the Irish gen- 
tlemen present, while’ there were many of 
those connected with the West Indies.: "He- 


‘pat it to the candour and. justice of ‘those 


‘who ‘opposed. the measnre, if it would not 
be better to meet the question with fair dis- 
cussion upon the day proposed, rather than 
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‘the ‘bill: should: be allowed: to |: 
“proceed stage dey, 


, 


bat ithe Malt, duty. -eutinely; 


i, thie} 


£2 


purpose of'| 
_ ring tht Speaker, if it were cotgonant:to | 
-the ‘eustent of ‘the house, to exelude from |’ 


discussion ofa subject) he 
pone,.und with that view. | 
‘with the’ right ‘bon. mover, and ‘not: 
baronet who had pro 
but whep he cousidesed 
“it. would only 
postponing the fate of the measure, 
Son for nothing cout, is 
make it palatable; Even although» the 
| brewers of Dublin did not think thé.addi- 
‘tional tax objectionable, their concurrence 
; | ta dt would mot tend to do away his objec 
tions to He knew that tbere were also 


He 
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Phe. Changellor of the: said, that the same measure, 
3 it was needless to, enter into the merits of or bill should 
arguments that hed - used, ‘same session of parliament. Shouldasothee 
it-wouldide 
house to. decide whether it: was 
ially the same with that 
on, so not to he: disco | 
Hutchinson. wes wi 
quite irregular 10 propase flinging out ond 
F bill for the purpose of bringing in ited 
bathe: most regular mode would be, tc 
det the bill igo into a commities, and -then 
its:being divided, if thought proper, 
theve even no practical objection | was, that questions of taxation were brought’ 
string: off. the -whole «of the duty -on | ferward with so little notice, that membes 
qn additional ‘duty upon malt, bot at | sulting with the trade. This-malt:taxives 
same time to put a proportional one oppressive, that it.wodd 
spirits, so as to produce an equality | enable the illicit trader’ to drive:thelegal 
of :these duties; leaving out those whith, one entirely’ out of business; He conti- 
ttedated-to, spirits distilled from sugar ;:and | dered the encouragernent of the: breweis 
most proper suede: of deing this: had |'as'what ought to be the fisstobjectof 
_ teeacthought to be by including the-whole | every statesman, tea, 
‘invthe ‘house was ‘prepared to | vote for-the ulterior postponement; 
_gest.a mode that would better suit the ob. because he disapproved .of the:bill,,seto 
in: view; so that. if ‘they went. inte a. 
be: disapproved: of that: part ef it which 
went to impose a duty of 50 perce. 
upen malt, “He was far from asserting thet. 
he was a it would have that 
and he considered-the breweriés of Ireland 
to be of such vital: imporiance to ‘thdt 
country, that be should be afraid to heseml 
the experiment, on account of iteapperent 
| Malt. Dety' Balt lists front those of the trade 
Speaker if: the bill Dublin; but he: would acknowledge hel 
+ vente! committed; :it might then be sabjected they commuaniested to’ their acquit: 
any smemiment, for either thie: whole or' |! cenée' it, he:should have voted:forthat 
‘any Af tak. wae perfectly righttokeep, 
plat: off for’ six wold! } tint proportion between the tix ol spit, 
amount to setting it aside: and on the biewing: temle,as to gwe the” 


ngreed 


Mr. Alderman’ Combe ‘a ved the'l 


amendment, as he thought the tax: on'matt | 


should be inclined to vate 
tha a ate cok tipon 
t related to the dtity m 
teave the’ bill’ merely to” equalize . 
_ duties upon, spirits.’ "Those who objected 
to tle measure ‘at’ 
speedily attain their object by lettin 
removing the object 


3g r postponing not having ‘already done so. The tion, 
| numbers were: t:'thien generally condemned the acts ‘of 
, Forthe Amendment . the ‘administration for the regula 


Wednesday, March 22. 
FLAx-seep Bowne? my 
Anoved the second reading, 


a objected te it, He anid it 
raging of flax-seed;. ‘which: 


a he eli- 
mat of thoagtr good thé cu 


present, ‘would he 
. the 


America for seed, 


| ing to the bill, was to be 


traffic.’ 


tivation: of flax, was nat calculated for the 


‘| cultivation of seed, shaving 


otto and therefore 


the-object ‘and he Had theteb the oppor-’ 
| tanity ofexplaining.it. The 5 of the: 
bill was to render Ireland. independent of 


her to grow 
spi- | her own seed.- ‘The soit of Hreland, and 


to extend to 15,000 bushels, which, aecord- 


or the parties furnishing it 


ducing flax-seed, which was manifest-in her 


Council: and ‘thought this one of those 


me measures which served to throw ‘commerce 


was'to be taken off, they 
imm ftifully supplied; 
He stippos 


_| he did not believe Ireland capable of pro 
sir 


ed. He considerec miteriérence of go." 
yerament, (by introducing of 
— Pent for the regulation of and 
granting bounties, to be: injurious to the 
countfy general. The right hon. gent, 
| the peo»: 
Pp 
| likefy to answer the ends proposed; as the’ 
| seed was wanted by the month of May, 4 
| and if any searelty:cxisted, it wav the 
| liest'way-to make it more’felt. 
|_| Mr. Foster expréssed the. 
gentleman having made hisobjectiong; 
they arose from ‘his misunderstanding 
edvilive the duties upon 
from sugar with that made from | tie climate, fe conceived 90 well ealeu- 
being most unsatisfactory to fre- | ed she w - 
Foster spoke to. a point of ‘order. | own consumption, but also tosapply Eng- 
He’ thought this bill was fot like the ordi-| land.’ Experiments been tried, and 
mary sort of bills introduced “any not the smallest: doubt existed of their 
ven subject, but it was a’ bill introduced | being able to grow seed.’ Thebountywas 
‘upon the Resolutions of a Committee’ of 
and Means. If, therefore,’ this bill periectiy soune 
9 were rejected, he put it to the house, whe- t would subjec f 
ther it would be’ to in | themselves to ' 
another bill upow the resolutions of €om- | this-explanation would be completely satis~' 
of Ways anid Means, without having | factory to the hon. member. 
Resolations of another cont 
similar nature? 
| ‘The house, being impatient for the qu ‘4 
§ 
Majority agains te miners — 
making Ireland independent of America he 
an. 


46 ‘the censure of his right hon, 
‘mon with his hon. friend, of being a pedant | ‘ge 


te every one had understood 


cated. the: 
- ip Ireland by legislative 
that capital which would of 


seeved, that the-hon. ‘gentleman: who-had | of our 


_ just sat down had carried his objections to 
the bill to. too great a length. He bad ar- 
gued against’ its becoming’ a permanent | 

measure, of which his right hon. friend had. 

not: given the least bint. Particular cir-. 
~ cumstances warranted a deviation from ge- 
neral rules ; was narrow try-to ad- 
here to given » without any modi- 
fication or He consider- 
ed it wise to. provide, even at arisk, against 
the detriment: and inconvenience of renege 
rather than endanger the security of the 
whole manufacture; but this .was to meet 

a case of actual necessity, a necessity which 
really existed; and although it could not: 


ove immediately be relieved, the bounty would | 


have the effect, in the hands: of the 
Linen Board of Ireland, of encouraging the 
growth of seed-for the subsequent year, 


when parliament could determine upon the [ 


expediency of continuing it. He was not 
_ How recommending ‘what he would in or- 
dinary times, but, under existing circum- 
stances, he trusted the house would see , 
that this measure ought to be adopted. 

Mr. Parnell, though he might incur. 
in com- 


in the science of political economy, prea 
nevertheless. oppose the doctrine of 
right hon. -gentleman, that. the Navigation’ 
Act was a wise exception of the.established 
maxims»of that science: he could quote 
the authority of Dr. Smith to shew. that 
before that:act had begun to. operate, the 
navy of England was superior to the united 
_ trade of England was then very great, and 
greater ; circumstances 
which induced him to doubt the policy of 
He condemned the 
of commercial regulation, adopted 


_ giving bounties, as ting in..erroneous 
-He:conceived that if any part. of 
another, it was the linen trade, 
manufacturers were not exclusively 
employed bt wea 
could 
and labours to ether. uses, He also depre- 
policy, of -fc manufactures 


Though Araerica might raise her 
the:| and we rescind our Orders in Council 


consequently convert their lands | 


protections, thus | 


Geously on land. 


commercial laws, and said,:.that,, 
many found fault with them, 


understand what..they were. 


monopoly our. 


thi the ma 
luce. of .our,. 


own produce, 


colonies, which was ly 


in power, the 


‘those laws; 


as it was ssn desirous Ireland shoul 


the seed, independent of any other 
the. foundation, of, her. 


country, it 

staple manofacture.. 
‘Mr. Grattan said, that the country. 

depended on the leading manufacture; the. 


leading manufacture depended on the seed . 


to. secure a supply of that seed, a boutily. 


| was necessary—it was a measure of ne~ 


cessity ; ‘if they had no linen, they had.no - 
and he-agreéd with the right | 


(Mr. Foster) upon its propriety. 


the same circunistauce might occur; it was, 

therefore wisest to depend upon ourselves,” 

and, in that view, as a measure of 

he would vote for the Bill. ee 
Sir John Newport approved 


posed measure, and would continue to 
‘so if the American Embargo were immedi-. 


ately removed : he would not bave Ireland's: + 
manufacture depend on the caprice of any, 
other country; and he. certainly. 


general.| with the right.-hon. opposite, that if 
| 'the- ‘an expedient. 
one, it ought to be resorted to... 
‘He did ‘not 


Boring explained. 
condemn the motive, but thought the © 
proposed would not have the desired - 
_ Sir George’ Hill said, that the value of os 


they must consequently fall in value. It. 


was owing to the between the: 
trade, that the rateof 


two countries in this 


had made uo alteration, § 
the measures they had brought. 
a forward were merely temporary, and were; = 
in no. way injurious to any country. [fall ~ 
Bes: ountsies were to adopt similar regulations,; 
his assertion would become evident. The; 
present bijl was nothing more than to. 
encourage the growth of flax forseed.. If. 
we. were completely free with America to-, 
leginlature, unnecessary mesiity, 


ordered to be taken into consideration 


féntion of the house to this bill, the fate of | p 


gould not suffer the subject to drop, ‘parti- | 
cularly as it affected so-e 


onthe rules of the house; but as this bill 
gonsisted of three parts, upon three modes 


| fiménts before ‘the ‘house, he thought of 


standing orders of the house’ adinit 
weommittce of the whole house, to’'take 
’ jato consideration the laws respecting the 

' tilled from sugar.” 


- Ubud: béew defended asa temporary 


that part’ relative~ to’ distillation from 


_ house, when a question had been. once de- 


Phe Bil was then ‘read a second time, 
ym committee of the whole ‘house: to- 


TRIsH Maur ‘AND: 
Mr. Foster’ wished to call the at- 


ich had’ been decided yesterday. i 
bry as he was, in his official ‘capacity, ‘he 


onsiderably the 
‘pevennes of Ireland. He feared ‘he could 
hot srosecute ‘his views without isfringing 


of distillation, from nialt, cotn,’and sugar, 
he conceived he' might call their attention 


sugar, on which be wished to make certain 
regulations. Having ‘candidly laid his.sen- 


proposing that the house should go-into a 
mittee’ to consider of the y of 
introducing’ a bill ‘upon’'the subject, if the 


it. He concluded with moving: * ‘That 
this house do, to-morrow, resolve itself into 


‘duties on spirits consumed Ireland, ‘dis- 


“The Speaker’ said, as it was: probable he 
‘igs be expected to deliver his sentiments 
‘pon the’ regulatity of the proceeding, he 
‘should observe, that it was the rule of the 


‘cided, it should not, in the saine session, be 
‘again introduced in any shape.’ But, if 


"only a part of the subject was to be taken 
he conceived it might be~ consistently. 


“done, as the house would: determine, when 


‘it was brought forward, whether it trenched 


their orders, and in what degree.’ 


motion of Mr. Foster was ‘Put, 


March 23. 
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‘motion of Mr. Foster, the house |. 
“hesolved itself. into’ a committee of .the’ 
Me. 


thisbil. 
Baring objected to the principles 
which it hail been introduced. It 


measu 
condemned it; it 
could: nat:be produced intime for the 


‘of that country ; 


| posed a tax... 


purposes required. It had said. the: 
measure should: be. pursued, even were 
free intercourse. immediately opened with; 


America; if it wasvintended as-a..general: 


measure, as a general encouragement for 
growing seed in Ireland, this. was not the: 
proper mode; - they should: mot) give.a 
bounty to the grower; 
duty on the importer...» 

Foster, reply, wished to say that 
he had never talked of .it.as‘atemj 
measure, but:as the first-step, the gro 
work of a general system to render ireland 
inde of foreign,,countries.. Ifthe 


people of: Ireland -caught. the:: alatu 


from the present state of affairs,.and were 

for. theit usual supply of seedy 
would operate asa ‘stimulus, and. 

duce then to co-operate, and. thus their 

apprehension would-be productive of goods. 

and would. avert. the evil which rsh had 

apprehended. This measure was the 

ginning of system which, would: Jay;.the 

foundation for the general: improvement 

3 it would probably i 

them to drain their: lands; and:(he: 

have conceived himself reprehensible;. 

he been. po 


the bill with a view of giving treland:a. fair 
trial. He however hoped, when the-mea- - 
sure was. carried, that.care woultibe taken 
how the sum granted: was: expended. 

t this caution the more. necessary,: a8 
the Irish Linen Company had, received 
mouey under for dis- 
tinct purposes, which they had applied. to 
other objects; they. had laid out partef - 
the money in building, in violation of that 
act. ‘This he intended to prove, -by-mov- 
ing the papers, where: it Foul be found, 
in the architect's account, that.money: bad 
been laid. out, not. by. ordet.of: the Board, 
but by the order. .oftwo; or. three indivi-— 


| duals, As to the measare. before: the: com- 


mittee, he thought it should be-adopted for 
the reasons which he had stated Jast: night, 
and also because Ireland could’ no Jonger 
expect seed from Sicily or Greece, . That 
they were excluded from Americas the peo- 
ple had, to thank those who had introduced 
the Orders in Council, as it was owing to 
those Orders Ireland was new placed im the 
situation she.is with America, 

Mr, Foster said, the hon. gentleroan bad 
asserted that no flax-seed was to. heexpect- 
ed from’ Sicily or: Greece; he, however 
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: pbeurd to-give a: 


Fosterexplained the: 
be the’ giving Ireland:a kind of 


and thavitewas: geod, and: that 


thatmore was. expected. . As to the | 


_ appropriation ‘of the money, to:.whieb the | 


honourable baronet had alluded,: he could: 
Johnie 
seed had-arrived, he dia: not -know ‘it, whieh | 
he:might have:‘done, trad the 
sought -heen allowed him. 
Phe Chancellor of the disthiguen i 
thatthe hon: careful how 
‘niade assertions,’ as: they.tended:to de- 
Inde, and: considered. it. so-excuse for his 
being ‘ignorsnt on» the! subject, because 
what he ‘had wished had not been allowed 
him.—Fhe: bon. also~ said, 
what was commonly: heard from: that side 
of the ‘house; that the. was to be 
attributed :to tive Orders ‘in Council, which 
they® werehot -able: to prove. This :was 
whut ‘he should always deny; he would 


always’ maintain’ the contrary; the Embar- 
‘was laid on antecedent to the Orders ‘in | 
the ‘Americans had udopted that | 
ineasure, ‘anticipating. the event whiclr 

lowed: ‘they knew-that if a.sparkof. “spirit 
his: nrajesty’s | upo 
they had. done. 
‘Whenever, therefore, such an assertion | 


remained in the country, his 
ntinistérs “would: do 


was nade, he’ would contradict it. Bat, 
even had it-been the case, they were justi- 
fied in doing as they did, for they had bet- 


‘| to. do-so. 
‘the Embargo might have. origi- 
mated; the continuance of it was fairly to | 


kovany indignity 


‘be-ascribed: ‘to tlie ‘verance of ‘minis- 
ters in the measure of the Orders ia Coun- 
cil, instéad of conciliating ‘America, ata 
‘time it might have been done to: the’ mu- 


“advantuge ‘of both countties. 


‘Mt, was'of opinion, ‘that it was | t 
five shillings hogshead on the 


weed phe ‘the price: having risen: 
to 251 per-hogshead ; but he ob- 


ijected tothe bountyaltegether. 


_ improvement’ ‘inténded,’ he |» 
Leeived, ‘from the ‘bad state of the ‘cultard of |: 


Jandsin Heland, it would»be better to begin | i 


Ake ‘other species of land: aiid 
__ to postpone the inptovement 


till that was first éffecteds: 
ofthe 


ied, ‘that: if, | 


‘of not more” 


re 


the price, should: 
such. a. height as as.:to make, vit 

facture. He lamented differing in. 
‘from ‘the hen, gent, who..was not only his 
‘relation, but. from whom, he had formerly 
received, effectual. assistance in: his 


situation. 


was. certainly true. be had. had 

of assistiag the right bon. geut., but i : 
signed, in the prospect of a seat in that 
hoase; and upon that event, he had found iy 
it is duty to take a seat on the side oppo- 
site to him, though he had every prospect 
at the time.of obtaining any situation under 


goverpment, which the. influence of the 


right hoo. gent. with, Mr. Pitt could have Ea 
After some furl ther, “observations, from 
Mr. Baring, Mr. Re , and Mr. Perceval, | 
the, Bill. was passed.in the Committee, a nd 
ithe house .being resumed, the Report'wi 
ordered to received to morrow... 
 {GENERAL.CLAVERING VOTED 
TY OF PREVARICATION, AND TAKEN 
INTO Custopy.], Upon Mr. C, Wyno: 
rising, to move the, resumption of the debate 
n.ihe subject of general Clavering, pal 
The, Speaker, took occasion to ob 
that he had received a letter from that 
cer, asserting his inuocence, and expressing < 
his pee ly to submit to the jurisdiction — 
of the house, which letter the’ right hon, 
gent. added, he. would read if called upon. 


Mr. C. W. Wynn could not conceive 
such proceeding regular in this instan 
as he fad not so. considered with rega ard to 
the Letter, af the Duke ¢ of York, whieh le : 
had, intended to, make. the subject of a 
‘specific motion. 


he was, vow in to. wave, in 


wat Gem ater 


highness own: judgment, he was it 
‘abandon bia intended motion, ‘But wh 


= 
| 
_| 
pno> 
. ce. The house having resolved, thatafler =f 
se resignation of the-Duke of York, itwas 
to take any, further 
ae lative to his case, and the right honourable =f 
mathe Chancellor’ of the Exchequer having 
explained, “that: the. most objectiommble . 
passhge in the Letter alluded,.to, was;met 
designed to convey the meaning imputedto » | 
t, and which it ‘appeared to -hiny andihis 
friends to-iniport; but still, more, umder- 
r, ane 


the diy. 


fiéuse, ‘anid “it was? for consideration to 
of it'as it thought proper. 

“The Chancellor of the ‘Excheg 
find that the how.’ gent. tad aban- 


the’ notice he’ referred to; at the. 


game time, ‘that he was perfectly 
geady'to ‘meet the discussion. “As to the 
@xplanation mentioned by the hon. 


before ‘the hon. gent. gave his notice, 


@iid,"therefore, if that explanation were a’ 


season for abandoning the notice, it was 
also’a ‘reason. for not giving it at all, ~ He 
knew nothing of the means of information: 
pon’ which ‘the hon. gent. grounded’: his 
statement re 
graph in the Letter alfuded to. Certainly, no 
‘sith information came from him; but from 
whatever source it was derived; was ‘im- 
material'to the maiu | question, for there was 
. pot asingle position in that Letter which he 

‘was not fully red to maintain, as con- 
formable'to a due’ ‘regard for the principles 
thé’ constitution; and a ‘perfect’ respect. 


for the privileges of that house, a8. well as | 


: a Proper solicitude for the ends of public 

fastice! "Therefore, to” whonisoever the 

Letter was" imputed, ‘it was not to” be im- 

as thatter of blame, as there was 
hing blameable init! 

Whitbread stitt tetained: ‘the opinion 


before expressed ‘upon the: subject | 


this Letter, nainely, that it was highly 

Ulicdnstitational and ‘dero tory to the 
of that “house. “But yet he feit 

: it Was very natoral in the right hon. 
fiw to entertain a contrary sentiment, as 
Was stated to be a principal party in the 

of that Letter. Indeed, if his 
“information was correct, that really was the 
‘case?’ and, therefore, it was only the author 

his own production, “Phe tight 
ion. gentleman's ‘readiness’ to ‘mainiain 
position in the ‘objectionable part of 

: te tter was easily to be accounted for ; 
_ ‘Dut stitf he must say) that the ‘right hon. 


from sucl> readiness, | 
WWhave a tight 


of the prin- 


Of the’ toe: ot the privileges: 


that ‘house? ft Was’ be recollected, 
tight hon: gent. hind explained twice 
this Letter, and he rather ht 
was sécond" explanation’ w 
“formed one of the gréunds’ stated’ By his 
‘hon. friend for abandoning His“‘notice, and 
which was vafter ‘thie’ ne. 


“was | 


gent. 
tiade by bim, that, in fact, was stated to the 


specting any: particular para- 


t | of impartial 


‘stood for | 
the order ‘of he’ felt it his duty'to 


rit forward,’ It'was now’ before the 


tice‘ was’ given. “He ‘was "surprised at’ 
manner ‘in which the right ‘hon.' 

thought proper to allude to his tions: fiends 
abandonment of his notice.’ 


be sorry if ‘this Hon. ‘frien were provoked 
by that conduct’ to revive the ‘discussion, 


Enough had ‘beew said about this 
the 


general ‘sentiment with® to 
the character of this Letter, and to’ ‘prevent, 

he hoped, the recitrence of “any 
attack uport the privileges of 

Mr.'C. Wynn 
abandon his notice from any change ‘what- 
ever in his opinion as to the unconstitutional 
character of this Letter, butaolely upow the 
grounds he had stated. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that such this 
opinion of the Letter alluded to, that were 
he in the house when it was read; he would 
have opposed’ the motion for laying it'on 
the table. At’ the ‘same’ tine, ‘he’ 
‘feason now for renewing’ the discussion of 
its merits, as it had been’ 
served upon. 

‘The itotion being’ put for resming the 
debate, relative to general Clavering. 

‘Lord J. Campbell moved‘an Amendment, 
that the- debate ‘should ‘be’ deferred “till” 
Tuesday, upon the ground that there wete 
some’ members absent ‘at the Assizes, ‘who 
had’ particularly donsidéred’ this case, anid 
-who Wished to-deliver their sentiments u 
‘it, and to this amendiient he hoped: the hen. 
mover would have no objection.” 

Mr. Whitbread thought “the 
stated quite inadequate; as’ thie absence of 
particular meiibers ‘might at’ any time be 
-urged for postponing a debate; ‘therefore, 
however he regretted’ of’ re- 
‘sisting aby proposition coming from the 
noble lord, le! should Certainly oppose the 
He was sorry to sée airy indi- 
vidual in’ the which 
Clavéring had placed hiinself; but he stiould 
be still more sorry to see tliat house neglect 
‘its duty, ‘or expose character to the 
putation of wishing to screen any 
condign punishment. © 
"Mr. Ellison followed 
| observing, that when the situation of Sanden 
was considered, to allow any fartherdelay 
im deciding upon 'the case ‘before the house, 
would riot be consistent with: the principle 


sider the peculiar situation/of gelieral'Cla- 


vering, whose ¢haracter ts were 


was certainly not discreet, “yet lie"should 


declared ‘that he’ did not 


kes 
pring’ 
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_country,:be was'allowed the aid.of counsel ‘| should 
ste. plead:his cause; and .that. was all ap- 
this imstance.—The. Jearned 


gevtlemen who had examined general Cla-’ 


case, anil prepared to speak thejr 
being out of town, he only 
kequested the: indulgence of a few days 


When it was recollected : 


that, none:.of . the postponements which 


had already taken place upon this. business | the 


was. solicited by general Clavering or any 


be rejected... Fhis officer |, | 


cation would. 


continyed to. before God: and -his 


country, and:he. believed the troth .of -his | ; 


assertions, that be was totally innocent of 


any, intentional. .prevarication, but. that: his. 


§meorrectnese,: which he admitted, was the 

yeffect of inaccurate recollection, and, mis- 
conception: of the questions put. to 
_ Wauder those, combined with the death of a 
smear relation, which aggravated .the,suffer- 
ings. of general Clavering, he submitted to 
the feelings. of the house, whether the 
_shemenpnent ought not to be acceded to. 


Mr...C,.W. Wynn said, he ‘really. felt | 


himeelf called upon{o set the hou. baronet 
cyight. upon, matter.of fact. 


_. that had arisen-bad not been oceasioned by | 


- him, for. it .was..much ‘his wish to. have 
brought it forward sooner than what the 
-house was inclined to. do. He thought 
Abe house. did. not really: consult its own 
dignity by. such: frequent _postponemeats, | 


hedeemed it their duty to act 


to -any..person .who prevaricated,. 
either, hefore..a committee. of the whole 


rouse, committee above stairs; and it 


_.was-even-of the.utmost utility to inflict. the 
Feqnisite punishment and with 
prowptness,.. to be ‘treated 
-vgoptempt., of the’ house, Io: the:.present 
case, the only cause of delay was, that gen- } 
tlemen thought they bad not had a.suffici- 
of the evidence 
whieh «general. Clavering 


_ proper to postpone it till the other question 
determines, ‘and.the papers. printed. 


Jt-appeared, therefore, that: the maiter. was 


taken out of hands; and.it was 
fox. the house to determine, whether or not | mons, 
it was cansistent dignity to,take | 
it up sow, when ortunity. 


accused ;in any.court in-the 


gave .upon a | 


(was 
‘that could |: 


of, postpenement,,on accouut of ad- | he believed 


- be’ present at the. discussion, 

not witness to be-examined,.” 

The Chancellor: of: the al 
lowed that the, postponements ~whie ‘had 
already takew place were by no 
putable to the lion. gentleman. He main, =’ 
tained, however, that the grounds 


roled.. 

Mr. Whitbread denied. that it, was the 
absence of, witnesses :, it was the abseneg 
of members. ‘The _absence (of witnesses 


wonld have been a very 


ation. 
Chancellor of ‘the. i 
in explanation, that he understood. the 
duke of Argyle was to have been called to 
the bar, to give testimony in favourof ge 
neral Clavering, but as no witness was 
meant to be called, his, observation fell. to 
the ground, . 
The Speaker said, that in. his, view of fi 
subject the offence was of the -vature of a — 
contempt of court, and. consequent 
testimony could be usefully heard. They | 
_were not in their proceedings to 
rales of any inferior court, 
Mr. 8. cfevre. trusted the house | 
defend ils: own, character, by dealing: our. 
| impartial . justice | to all witnesses who et 


evidence at its ‘bar, and that would 
great way towards disposing. of the Am : 
for the purpose of delay. As tothe 
members. being likely:té: 
‘who were absent now, 
hardly thought there was much. ia 
ion ; he saw no-reason the 
should not decide the question now, 23. we 
as on Tuesday.next.. He was as 
bad, perbaps, a8. much reason, to be 
anxious as any member of that 
go. ow. of town, having a great deal todo 
tet Sessions, . But 


had -been stated by the noble lord were | - 
; = sufficient to induce the house to comsentto 
i i 
postponement proposed. He 
uk it-would be-well that itshould.go 
| th to the public, ‘that such a. cause dor 
| | LLevidence was mecessary to the accused, 
should be stated in that house and over. 
| 
x 
} 
| 
i 
| 3 
f Ahat duty, assent to postponngte 
subject to; Tuesday next, 
was a: mere, preinde 
| it to the 
Doe witness was already seph 


did 


: he did not thipk .be went further thao he 


jee saw any advantage likely to result to 


‘yéfused a delay that:.could, afferd him. no- 


_ nated, . If the ends of substantial justice, 


" ponement;. but that pot being the ease, he 


“not be done now, instead of delaying it to 


not, mean to inquire into the bard- 
ships of his situation, but they: were. not 
more than another should endure if he de- 

served them as. much. Equal justice was 
at all events what he. should vote. for, and 


the motion for the detay of this matter, if 


-geueral Clavering- by so doing; but .as_ to 
Tis waiting for the purpose of being de- 
fended. by lawyers, he. considered that the 
-general’s reputation lost nothing by being 


‘of the party accused, be did not feel dis- 
posed to refuse it. General Clavering cet- 
jtainly.stood. in a most painful situation; 
and he should think he was one that would, 
of himself, wish.it. to be speedily termi-. 


‘or the dignity. of the house, stood in the 
‘way, he certainly should not urge a post- 


‘was not disposed to be harsh towards the 

4 "Sir John. Newport said, he could not 
understand. why substantial justice could 


a period when the house would be. much 
<binner, for by Tugsday next many persons 


‘the: point, byt. saw,.a great deal of differs 
ence case of, Clavering, 
and that, of captain Sandon; the latter ws 
‘an obstinate adherent. to,.a, denial. of the 
truth. _ As tothe case of general Clavering, 

-he would not-now say whether it was right | 


or wrong, but. certainly. it -wa3,a_very dif 


ferent case from that of captain Sandon, at; 


| . Mr. R. Dundas thought, that, whatever 


intimation might have beea formally given 
sometime ago, that this motion was to be. 


brought forward, it was; clear, from the 


thinness of the attendance, the house in ge- - 
ateral. did not anticipate. this. discussion. 
‘night, and that perhaps, might be 
deration for postponing this subject... 


PER 


Mr, Wilberforce thought the present sub- 


ject one in which. there ought to be as li 


that the house would convey to the, public 
no very favourable specimen of its readiness 
to perform its duty, by delaying this sub- 


ject even toa day so early, as. Tuesday a 
-next, a point which he recommended to the | 


consideration of the house, and as a matler 


: 


3 
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thiog better than that species of defence. | delay as possible, aud he could not help - 
Nevertheless, as. this. was the only appli-| remarking, that. thi 
‘gation for postponement made on: behalf | already before the house once or twice, poe ee 


Bot unconnected with its dignity. As to 
the idea of waiting for a ful 


saw no reason to give 


way, because 
thought.it im; 


ible for. the house, in anj 


| state of attendance of its members, to hav 


any difficulty on this subject, and therefore 
the hon. gentleman was Justified in bringing 
it forward in a thin house. Whether ge- 
neral Clavering was guilty of that wer 


was imputed to him or pot, the 


* 


should not decide the question on any 


would have left town. . He approved of its | s : any 
little shift, and he was perfectly sure, that — 


{ 


erring ina similar manner with general 
 Claveri 

“Sandu badd been, and therefore he wished 

the country not to-suppose they 


. (must suffer by any postponement... 
interval ‘of the previous postpouements, 


harshly, on account of the respectable fa- 


3fonnected ; but that. officer having upfor- | 
~ybunately placed himself in his present situ- | 
impartial justice. surely ‘demanded 
“at besbould be captain Sandon 


> 
hot arg ue 


coming on.uow, for otherwise it might be 
and not come on at all, the 

-eyes of the public, the justice.of the house 
Do nt., During 


at. was. well known. that another. person, 


had. been treated. as, captain 
_were 
clined ‘to favour that, officer, on’ account of 
his superior rank or connections. He was 
"very far fom wishing to press this matter 


“mity, with whom» general Clavering was 


if the equity of the case was with him, "4 ee 
gin 


-house would take. pleasure in_ decidin 


and unless he heard much better reason 
than any.that had hitherto been assigne 


for the deluy of this subjec ct, he mnst vote 


fordecidingitnow. 
‘ The question was put, and carried for 
determining the. matter now... 


favour of general,Clavering; but he must’ 
repeat, that in this case, he. really thought 
that the dignity. of the house was at-stake,- 


‘the evidence which general Clavering gave 


before the. committee of the whdle house, 

when he comme as a volunteer for the avowed 
rpose of contradicting the. te 

Aine Clarke, on the subject of ‘the Inquiry 

into the Conduct of his royal highness 

“Duke of York; that, he said, was in 


Pils 


ing the test y of he 


, aud, had -been there. some, time, 
lif 
ought, when. he: t ave to thank the 
| who brought this subject for- 

| 

: 
| 
at | 
| 
= 
| 


tol 


~ 


sense of justice, to determine. 
therefore now ‘moved; “‘That briga- 
@ier ‘Beneral neral  Clavering, ‘in ‘the ‘Evidence 
"given ‘by him ‘before the’ committee of the 
Ghote House: who were appointed to inves- 
‘the "Conduct of bis’ royat 
the’ Dake ‘of York, the ‘Commander in 
Chief, with regard ‘to Promotions, Ex- 

- Changes, ‘and Appointments to 'Commis- 
Bions in the Army, and Staff of the Ariny, 
and ‘in Levies for the Army, bas 


prevarication” 


been guilty of pn ted 
Ridley rése and te-asserted’ the: 


jnndcence of that officer, as ‘to the charge 
- conveyed in the motion, although he ad- 
mitted his ijcorrectness in’ some’ points, 
owing to the imperfection of his ‘under- 
standing. Was such incorreetness, he 
- would ask, any matter of astovishment, or 

“to be regarded as improbable, when the 
‘embarrassment of other and intelligent 
‘witnesses was taken. into account; when it 
‘was considered that even the honourable 


‘over of the ‘inquiry himself, competent as’ 


captain: Sandon’ had’ beew. “Tt had” 


argoed, that it ‘could not be-sapposed a 


person of such respectable birth, high rank, | 
aud good education, as’ generat 


could ‘be guilty ‘of prevarication’s ‘but in 


his opinion, these were ‘cireumstanees whi 


only aggravated his offence, and ought tg 
subject him to greater severity of ‘punish. . 
a gentleman, 


ment. He was sorry that 
descended from a respectable Should 
have subjected: himself and that family to 
have their feelings butt, by a discussion'of 
this gort. With respect to the ‘family with 


wliom general Clavering was connected, he 


had been’ always taught to look 


them with the. greatest respect; but “he 


DEBATES; 1809. General Chavering voted [780 


could not be led on that account to cone © 


mise such a question ‘as this, even‘ al- 


hough tliey were one’ of the most 
fainities ‘of Gteat’ Britain. was, 


however, no. risk of the honour’ of thit 
family being tarnished by the misconduet 


of one individual. What the had 
done it must do again.’ Captam’ Sandon 


had been sent, to Newgate, although he ff 
declared his misrepresentations ‘proceedéd 

not from a bad'heart, but from @ bad head, 
General Clavering now said saifie 

thing but why adniit that apology in the 

“one evidence; arid not in the other?!” The 
connection, education, and rank of the latter, 
all made ‘against him. Captain “Sandon 

“was an unwilling witness, ‘who ‘had been’ 


_ his capacity was, and ‘fully prepared as his 
_Yaind must haye been, for any examination, 
‘was’ yet so ¢onfused, that he did uot re- 

what had happened even within 
‘24 hours immediately preceding, with re- 

‘Spect to the number of times he had seen 

“Mrs. Clarke: ‘Now, he putit to the house, 

whether if cross examination could produce 

‘such an instance of confusion in a man of i ! 

- “ability, what was to be expected on the | forced to the bar of that liouse, but péiie- 

‘pat of a person so reated and educated as | ral Clavering ‘was a man voluuteered’ to 

| falsify’ the evidence of another witness, 

was absolately his henefactress. “These wete 

vating circumstances. He had heard: 

| a great deal of general Clavering’s honour. 

| But where, he would ‘ask, was the honour 

| ofa officer, in‘ offering a thousand 
pounds’ to a whore, to” purchase ‘promo 

tion? What would the public sav tothem, = 

if, after so many postponements of this 
uestion, “and ‘after’ ‘Committing’ captain’ 

to Newgate, they allowed’ general 
Clavering to escapé?” It might appear to 

th that the house wished by post- 

poning this question, to get clear of it alto- © 

‘gether. ‘They might say, with Kirig Leary 

* Through tattered clothes small vices appear, rare 

~ Mr. Whitbread.—Sir, 1 am not’in that 

situation in which ‘the hon.'gentleman has” 
“described himself to be with respect to his” 

fi | personal knowledge ‘of generat Clavering, 
‘| to whom I ‘had the honoar of bémg intro-” 

‘| daced° many years’ ago. 


ed, be tem- 

‘to his con- 
 just_and ge 
Character froin sui 


J 
| 
anner as 
Deen. 
4 
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house, 


~ from: a general officer of high family con- | 


vai}, PARI, DEBATES, Mance,23, 1809.—Guilly of 


heard that letter, read, in. which. be. re- 
vested to give his testimony at the bar of 

ise, I certainly, did anticipate some 

very important and authentic information ; 
for I could not suppose it possible that 


nections and, respectability, any thing, 


-eould be offered at the bar of, this house but 
truth and candovr, . 1 was. disposed. to 


_. Having stated, the. prepossession which I 


ive implicit eredit to general Claveri 


at that time, I think it necessary to 


“explain the grounds. on which I shall give 


my vote this night, on a subject. which is, 
I well know, painful to. the feelings of every 


one, I however, in the first place 


‘remark, that I thipk the hon, bart, (Sir M. 


_ W. Ridley) has ,been not a little hard on 


my hon, friend (Mr. Wardle), on whom, 


without endeavouring to exculpate general 


Clavering, he commences a direct attack. 


Now, Sir, if the hon. baronet thinks it, pro- 


per to. make the testimony of my hon, 
friend the subject of attack, I shall be 


ready to. meet him on that point at any 


moment, Let the hon,.baronet bring for- 
ward a specific motion, and I s feel 


» no difficulty in giving my sentiments on it; 


but I think it must be. clear to the whole 
‘house, that there is a striking and impor- 


tant distinction. between the deliberate tes- 


timony of general Clavering, and the 


sndden unpremeditated examination of my 
hon. friend, to. whom no conceivable mo- 


tive can be, imputed for wishing to conceal 


the truth,or to evade the disclosure of all 


that-he knew. I must say, that this mode 
_ of attack, by insinuation—this throwing 


- out accusations, is, unfair... If there be any 
intention of airacking my hon, friend, let 
the attack be open ; let the charge be de- 


as accused: to that I have not, the least 


Whats the fact, Sir?, General, 


a vering, it is now apparent, hada mo- 


tive for the extraordinary testimony which 
“he gave; that, motive, Sir, was an anxiety 
to invalidate the testimony of the principal 


‘witness brought . forward to. prove the 


Charges against the Duke of York. Gen. 
Clavering came forward voluntarily asa 


with a design, by overthrowing 


ofthat, testimony, to exculpate 


e the Duke of 
York—and also to exculpate himself from 
-the suspicion of having trafficked or tam- 


Pered in the disposal of military promotions 
as @ voluntary, witness, he must be 


treated, How. does,he .appeat, according 
40 bis own gecount, af a. subsequent exami- 


,nation? As a voluntary, witness—colluding 
with Mr. Lowten—he himself first states 
letter, that he came a. voluntary, wit- 
| ness—then, that he assumed that-charac- 
ter} in pursuance of the advice of 
Lowten, who told, him that it would be to 
his advantage to appear to be a voluntary 
witness. He tells you, that in the first 
letter which he wrote, Mr. Lowten’s name 
was mentioned, but that it was expunged at 
the instance of Mr, Lowten, who said it was 
proper that he, should gppear to come 
without instigation, This Mr. Lowten ex 

pressly contradicts... The hon. 
says he.can bring witnesses to shew. that 
‘Mr. Lowten was in an error in what he 
stated ;. but in whichever way, you put it, 
whether you believe general who 
admits himself to have colluded with Mr. 
Lowten—or whether you believe Mr. Lowe 


general Clavering 
the bar... And this, I apprehend, is a com- 
plete dilemma, from which it is beyond the 
power and abilities of the hon, baronet to 
extricate general Clavering. This gentle. 
man is summoned to the bar of this house 
by his own express desire ; and the whole 
tenor of his evidence has for its object the 


complete destruction of the credibility of — 


Mrs. Clarke, the principal evidence against 
the Duke of York, by she w, 
utterly unworthy of belief. _Now, although 
the minute correctness of general Clavering 
was not eminently. conspicuous from the 
commencement of his examination, for we 
soon saw that he had riot the most correct 
idea of the nature of evidence, I do as- 
sert that, if the letters which were after- 
wards so fortunately,.I may almost say. 
providentially, found, and that, 


or even expectation of Mrs. Clarke; the 
evidence of general Clavering would have 
been. believed ; that of Mrs. Clarke would 
have been discredited; completely over- 
thrown ; and there would have been an 
end of . the investigation of the Charges 

inst the Duke of York.—But, says the 


his, mistake, general. Clavering eame for- 
ward with the utmost. anxiety to comreg 

Now,. what is this, Sint 
When those, letters were, brought to light 
the existence: of which, from their. not 


hinted.at;. the General. had 
‘dreamt; when it .wasas clea 


othat the General: hed :spoken, any, thing 


ten; certain it is to demonstration, that 


t, too, let it 
be remembered, without the premeditation 


hon,, baronet, the moment. he discovered 


having’ been, or mentioned, or 
the. 
truth 


Mr, 
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Games the Gener 


“gpd F atm ftom the inioat honourable 


than the trath’; when it was in the | 
“of the ‘multitude, What | 
will be done with general Clavering?” then 
after‘a lapse of several 


s, to correct his mistake, to tell us, that | 


gh he had positively denied ever ha- | 


ig had any communication whatever with 
wre Clarke on the subject of military pro-. 
his memory’ is ‘fefreshed, and he 
suddenly ‘revollects that ‘he had had some 
communication, But, says he; did 
= ‘understand: “you.” ‘thought personal 
riinunications were meant, which by the 
as J shall ‘afterwards shew, even if it 
‘be believed; ‘would’ not greatly 
eu his case. -Upon this readiness to 
‘correct the mistake, 
places “great réliance ; as if the” 
Boeentt of the mistake was a mere 
act of the General. Why, Sir, fias 
man been so wild as'to have sup 
that, if ‘the General had omitted to tender 
this’ vola ‘éxplanation, he would, or 
‘ould have escaped the notice of this house? 
No Sir; the contrast’ between the oral tes- | 
and the letters of ‘general Clavering, 
‘was to have been passed over 
_ ‘in’ silence ; ; ice, and the dignity of the 
and, demanded reparation ; 


“ind 1 must insist, that if the whole of the 


of general ‘Clayering had been 

ceived at ofe examination, it would have 
Vimpogsible for the house to have hesi- 
ae in committing him instantly to New- 
Bate. “The ‘offence of general ‘Clavering | 
‘could not Possibility of reasoning 
‘have deemed inferior to: that of | 
‘Captain’ ‘And hereit is observable, 
‘that although ‘the consideration of the 
Of the’ prevaricution general 
‘Javering was adjourned, because members 
‘Were ‘naturally supposed ‘not to ‘have the 
‘first examination in such foll recollection 
if it had been given at the same time 
“with the second, I confess’ it appears to me, 
_ “Oh “reflection; that the culpability was 
atly increased length: of time 


‘which had elapsed the first exami- 


“nation and the discovery of the-epistolary 
: for there was an 
which man might surely-heve 

the existence of such a eorrespor- 
“dence, which, in the agitation of a 


might, possibility, have 
‘hon.’ bart. 


* the ‘hon: baronet | 


be thought y 


himself: convinced that he: was : 


to gs of this: house's’ 
and thatas long as’ “be réad, 
Fike public and by posterit 
that we not, consistently with 
and our own dignity, come to any other d 
¢ision than that which persuaded t 


It has been said, Sir, thatgen. Clavering way 


not so capable of contending ‘with 


inan examination as another man; that'he 
has passed his life in camps, and. amids 

military transactions, where examinations 
are so summary as to'excludé that’ endlesg 
variety of interrogatories to which he was 
exposed ;' in short, that military babi 

incapacitated him ‘from undergoing a ci 

examination, for that is the true extent of 
the argument. Sir, I have, since’ 
into the house ‘this ‘evening’ seen a 
paper, in‘which these futile argoments até 
confidently urged, with a view to shew that 
the apparent prevarication of gen. Claveri 

arose from his incapacity. ey 


reasons it is urged, that he ‘did not expe 


to be examined’ beyond’ a certain point 
Why, Sir, ifa witness knew precisely to — 
point he’ "would be examined, 
be an end to the credibility of emeii 
mony : and therefore the law not only ‘a 
lows, but recommends and encourages cross. 
}examination;-which’ is- calculated to 
truth, by an examination ‘beyond - that 
point which a witness may have fixed it 
his own mind for the extent of his exe 
nation: But, Sir, what shall we say to the » 
plea of incapacity ? The. incaj 
general officer the British 
answer the questions that were put to beg 
in this house, and certainly without harsh-- 
ness or disrespect! I would ask, Sir, if such: 
a man is fif to have the command of men? 


military command at Multa? in _Irelend? 
“Js such a man fit to sustain:a high chatac- 
ter in the army ‘of Great: Britain? I 

think that these arguments'carry with them 
their own refutation, With to 
‘appeal to the humanity of the’ itis 


| imapossible tobe silent. I-trust, ‘Sir, that. 
id | more do for this eman, 
so 4 -himeelf in 


house will come to by their vote this site Ba 


| 


Issuch a man fit to be entrusted with &. : 


4 ¥ 
, wil come when the country will do justi¢g 
to gen. Clavering.. Sir, hope thatthe'‘period 
althou 
4 
“pnd ‘worthy “motives, very ‘strongly urged 
Variety of reasons in extenustion of t 


‘every. matt 


can-well: what must:be’ the feeb 
jnge not only: of gen: Cluvering, but-of his 
whole family, which no man 


teuly myself, Iam the.last:man who 


cision, of ‘that which must 


_ either’ our consistency or our utter and. ab- 


solute inconsistency? We are asked, will 


-you not feel for the family of 


Clavering? - Sir, 1 feel for the family of 
mah; under misfortune. , But ‘has 
capt.. Sandon no family? Has he no wife? 
Np relations? Does not the case of capt 
Sandon.and: his family, silently 
without..one voice having been in 


this house. in. their fayour, speak 


more loudly to our feelings than that of 
gen. Clavering, for whom the clemency of 
this house’ has been so. pathetically im- 
by achost: of’ friends and defenders ?. 

Every: mouth is dumb in respect of captain 
Sandon, whose: name and sufferings appear 
to be forgotten,.or absorbed in the superior 
consideration. of the ‘feelings. of general 
Clavering and his family. Sir, is this’ con- 
sistent with justice, or even with common 
propriety?’ We ought to reflect as seriously, 


. and with-as, much upon the 
feelings. of capt; Sandon 


and his family, as. 
upon those of general Clavering, I have 


| _ avery great compassion for gen. Clavering, 


but, “ Tender mercies may be cruel.” To 
permit. the offence of general Clavering to 
pass.withiimpunity, would be both cruelty 
and. injustice to the public, to whom it 
Ought to-be-maide evident; beyond all pos- 

Sibility;of: doubt, that this ‘house will. not 
_ fail: to:visit'false testimony ‘with’ censure, 
punishment. and degradation, . and. that: it 


_. Will-dispense equal justice, whatever: be the 


rank, station, or connections.of the offender. 
‘Truth i is‘one. of the most vital prineiples: of 
“Societys. be no shades-of trith: 
‘testimony must‘be' true or false; and if we 
should: pass: over offences against truth, I 


_ know-nothow-fo estimate the extent of the. 


; for although our exaininations are not 
accompanied with the solemnity « of an oath, 
man who escapes ‘with’ impunity: here, 
by the- weakness: incident’ to hu- 
manity, be-ultimately tempted: to disregard 

the: obligation of an:oath in: courtsof law; 
— are’ dependent on hu- 


that’ no 


XI, 


more 


-and im 


soever: 


‘which: isnow underour consideration of sub- bs 


ordinate importance: The:public have had _ 
their eyes fixed on our-proceedings, froin 


the commencement of the’ investigation of 


the Charges against the Duke of York, | 


‘with a degree of intensity greatly exeeed- 


ing any that! has come within my know- 


ledge; and-although the grand: qnestion 
| before the house has been disposed of, the — 


anxiety of the public to see what course : 
we shall now take is extreme. ‘The gfedt 
léngth: of time which’ the consideration of | 
the guilt ‘of general Clavering has been 
deferred, has, perhaps, excited feelings and 
opinions, whieh may | be illustrated by 
the old song, 


- But if rich men like as were'to swing, 


“? Twould thinthetand such numbers tostring.” 


—Such opinions, Sir, if any such exist, must 


of England areineapable of being influented 
in their decisions’ by tank or station; that . 
we are as ready to do: justice ‘on’ those of 


our: own, or even superior rank, which ~~ 
| general Clavering is to me, as upon the 


most:.obscure individaal of the empiré. 
Meaning, - therefore, to do justice, and 
justice only, I am;. however reluctantly, 
compelled to give my vote, That’ General _ 
Clavering has been‘guilty of prevarication. - 
The Chancellor ‘of the ’ Exchequer said, - 
in.answey to what had fallen from: an‘ hon. 
gentleman on the other’side, that he hoped 


there-were few, very few, ifany, ofthe rank 


and station of. general Clavering, who could 
be capable of involving themselves in’ 
similar predicament. » He could not'admit 
the force of areason that had been assign- 
ed, grounded upon the alledged ‘fact that 
many of the friends’ of: general Clavering 
were now: absent, who were competent to 


set up a satisfactory defenee of that'gen- - 


tleman’s evidence, because, upon’ cool 
partial review of that evidence, ‘he, 
(the Chancellor of the did not 
think that it admitted of any defence what- 
He thought it iheapable of dé+ 
fence. It:had been argued, that many of 
the answers given by general Clavering, 


were such, as proved that he rather nitis=. 


understood: the: nature of the questions; 
than designedly gave false answers to them: 
not agree in thatopinion, and in 
considering this question, ‘it was not'to be 
forgotten: that’ general Clavering volun 
teered in his evidence, ahd had set'out with — 
wilful. misrepresentations from’ the begin- 
ning: General’ Clavering: had’ stated; at 
one — came 
3 


be destroyed, ‘by shewing, thatthe commons 


| 
have .here, uniortunately, no choice but 
oa that. of. justice, or palpable, manifest in- “J 
, * 
q 
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= to’ come forward. 
subsequen by 


that be was sorry to 
«wert to; he would ask, what for- 


fluenced rather by- 


‘and that he was.u 


_.testiniony, he had been involuntarily guilty ? 
‘He (the: Chancellor of the Exchequer) |- 
feared that the 


general had no such mo- 
tive, He believed that the general was in- 
the written documents 
— had appeared. He was urged to 

‘on account of the production 


Of his own letters, to do away their it roagen 


sion against himself, or to reconcile by an 


os effort, that must be overstrained, the con-. 
‘tents of those letters with his former testi- 


mony. Upon the whole, on’ his review of 


this subject, he felt himself called upon to 


‘ote for the motion of the how. gentleman 


opposite. 
Lord John Campbell was sechorized to 


“state, that if the duke of Argyle had been 


‘permitted by the house of peers to be 


examined, he would ‘have confirmed the 


impression . which general Clavering had 


stated was on his mind, with. respect to the 


evidence :he had at first given, and of his 


having ‘no wish whatever. to deceive the 


Mr. R.Wharton observed, that among the 
precedents of the committal ‘of per- 


manner ‘in which 


‘sons: for the improper 
their evidence- at’the bar, 


‘they had given 


the’. witnesses were ‘in such cases 
committed for prevarication, and_ not he 
n on’ 


contradiction. . ‘Now, 


D.; 


-tion, the house: 
‘opinion for an instant, and he must inevi> 


was his prevatication, 


ie 
It’ was evident from ‘the 
general Clavering had oe 


mode in which 


bis answers throaghout, that he was 


means accustomed to an examination of | 

ie. th stating what he had done’ ii 
dep of the General, he denied that 
since the person so interested in” 
tion was to him a total stranger. 


Mr; Ellison, Sir ; of 
neral Clavering certainly do know 


he . was “influenced ‘by motives that ou 
not in such a question to have’ 


thing ; and if it were possible that my mind — a 
could be biassed to ‘the prejadice ‘of 


duty:to the public, ‘I should certainly ‘be 

disposed to to this unfortunate geti- 
tleman the utmest ‘indulgence. Sir, I am 
net one of those’ who would, in any in 
statice, a charge ta man; bit - 


in executing the important duty which;’ ‘i 


‘a representative of the I owe 


the publiéy I eannot go out of this t 
without “declaring 

iments; T'-contend, Sir, for even justice; 
would put ‘out of the 
this question. every to t 
of the offender: wish that it 
might'be considered as the case of 
of'a unknown to us all, 


atid of whom we bed never heard any thing 


everr by re whether he was of the high 
est or of the lowest rank, From every coil .. 
sideration which 1 have been able to give 
this caseand I have indeed examined aud 
ce repea it joes a to 
that ifthe whole of the ‘of 
vering had been given at one exami” 
not have balaneed ffi 


tably have been immediately committed to 


think this-was not exactly the characterof 
genetal Clavering’s evidence, for, if gentle 
men would examine ‘it, they would find =|. 
MF Lowten; Dut the fact WE Pto | that every answer was direct, and'therefore 
|. ‘which he had been most directly and mani 
festly contradicted, was: tespecting that 
communication with’ Mrs. Ciarke 
pletely falsified his'testimony ; per 
in denying any communication on 
the subject of traffic for promotiofi with 
fiat he had offered’ Mrs. Clarke one thou- | allowed ¢ 
for the exercise of her sup- 
<i ‘anxiety to correct any involuntary misstate- : 
. anent of which. in the arse of his former tite 
differ side seemed to think that there was no 
ifference between fication and con- 
 tadiction(A-ery of N He begged 
misonderstéod: them; but to 
there did‘appear a distinction, and an 
obvious one; prevarication’ was sort 


: 


conceive myself to be, what reason can 

gay a hesitating as to the p 

of doing. that’ now, which: ought to have 

ago? General . Clavering 
says, he did. not fret sin the questions 
now, Sir, am sure, 
those questions were ut io the clearest 

manner that was itvleed, . they 
were put by the memher for Norwich (Mr. 


w. W. Smith), whose acute and clear discri-. 


mination is so well known to this house. I 
Wil nat take ap the time of the house - -by | 2 
restating the as they have been 
too muclr the su ane’ of our attention not 
to be in the lection of every gentle- 
_man ; but, in: substance, general Clavering 
_ dénied every species of. communication with 
Mrs. Clarke on the subject .of military 
= or interference. And when the 

» member who put those questions em- 
- phatically repeated in a different, and, if 
possible, more clear form, his enquiries into 
- that subject, the auswer was positively ne- 
_ gative. He was asked to state positively— 
he answered -positively—that there 


‘were no such communications to his know- 


ledge. And, in conclusion, when desired 
know of any. such transaction.” Every 
member of 


scorn the evidence of Mrs, Clarke began to 
be treated ; and what niight. have. been 
the consequences to ler if the letters had 


come to light, God knows: but_at last 


out came, by the. merest accident’ in the. 


world, letters in the hand-writing of gene-' 


ral Clavering on the very algonts which he 
had denied to have ever been discussed, or 


on which any communication whatever 


taken place. The astonishment ia my 
mind at this contradiction I cannot tell bow 


to describe;. for 1 declare 1 cannot. believe | 


it possible, and I dare say there are very 
few who can; that Clavering had. 
totally forgotten that he had ever written 
- letters to Mrs. ‘Clarke on these subjects. . I 
_ Say, Sis, it is, ia my opinion, impossible that 


any..man. who had been in the habit of: 


familiar letters, such as. these. 


rtrid shooting i in one, - 
boots, | Sir, to.”my understan 


if he can be received in 


in, another ; with a variety of other. points, 


which it.is not necessary to take up the 
- time of the house with menti ; that he 
have forgotten that he ha ‘ever bad 
corres ‘with Mrs, Ciarke;: and if 
-he remembered,.that he had had a. corres- 


- house who was present at’ | 
_ that examination must_recollect with what 
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was the occasion of that. 
communicatiou with heron. subject of 
military promotions. Well, but, say those: 
gentlemen who argue in. favour’ of his Ad 
‘varication not. being; istentional, 


‘read. the. what were they ‘shout 4 


least tenable of exculpation that 
could been’ assumed; for 


rsonal communication ever took 


Clavering mistook the questions that were 
“put to him: he. .thought. they. ied 
_| personal communication only. Sir, 


dlefence, in my opinion, 


place: 


ween general Clavering and Mrs. Clarke, 


on the subject of military promotions, he is 
the most extrao 
heard of, _ If this be. the excuse of general’ 
Clavering, he is doubly convicted of preva-" 


am i sorry to say, Sir, that general Cla-- 


his a 
mention Dames in 


visers ; but I am not at liberty to: 


not enter into the assertions of general - 
Clavering, or. the . contradiction: of . Mr. 
Lowten; but. I. do say, that there:never. 


An hon, gentleman on the other side of the — 
house, has made a very nice distinction be-. 
tween contradiction and prevarication, 
wh ich, aaye, have. been mistaken as con-- 
ve e same: meaning, though the. 
meaning of those words is, 10 his 
very distinct; and. he has: proceeded to in-: 
form.us, that on a strict examination of the: 


for contradiction ; although, for prevasi-: 
cation, the instances of commitment.are 
very numerous; and 
for. which there is no precedent, Now, 
exactly of; the same, nature with .what.is- 
called a_quibble. . When we speak. of the - 
long speeches and subtle distinctions of the 


the Fame. 1 must say we have had some, 


ding, this argument 


lawyers, from whom .on the other side of - 


man { have ever 


ication, and Jias aggravated his offence. I. 
as been particularly unfortunate in 


this house, and therefore _ 
‘L shall say no more: on that point... I will, $3 


was a case of more willing, more wanton, 
and more foolish prevaricdtion than this, — 


Journals of this House, he has not founda, - : 
wee instance of a witness being ‘commit-: 


he has watned the: 
house to before they adopt a’measyre, 


‘very, long speeches, which. it has been my. 


x 


789) 
burport.of many of them istosolicit and) --. 
ppoint a meeting for the purpose ofhay-, 
ng personal communication on the very. 
ubject. of milits promotions or arrance- 
ents. his 
ead those letters, and -can believe th 
pe 
bet > 
| | 
| 


‘this generay Clas 
Yering did not prevaricate, ‘he didnot give | 
contra- 


toxpunish, there is no precedent; 


®-doubtfal.testsmony, he~ directly 
ied himself, there. was complete. falsi- 
fication, but for this the house’ ‘tight “not: 
he- might’ 
have been punished for a minor offence, 


-but-the house never having committed for: 


the: greater offence, that ought to pass with 
impunity. Why, Sir, this reminds me of 
the-extraordinary case undet what-isknown: 


bythe name of the Coventry ‘Act, -where 
bei 
-maim-and. disfigure, offered as bis defence 


indicted for an - fotention te 


that intention was not to maim or- dis-. 


figure, but ‘to kill, to marder. This, Sir, 


wasin niy opinion, with all due deference 


toilawyers, a prevartieation 29 gross as any 


_ with which eommon sense could possibly be 


honest men..- 


avoidable. 


cause has been-shewn. 


insulted. All this difference between contra- 
diction and prevaricatisn,: or shuffling, as-it 


has been called, is quite above my compre-- 


~  hensions All that I know is that we have had 
false'testimony given at the bar; which, 


however painful it may be to the feelings of 
myselfand the other menibers of this house, 


 We-must visit with punishment, or we shall 


fail in executing that duty which we owe to 
the public, and to ovr own characters as 
really,-Sir, ani greatly con-. 
cerned at being ‘under: “the uecessily of thus: 


tlating ‘sentiments- which appear -to bear 


hard. upon’ general Clavering; but it is un- 
if any thing can possibly be 


offered in bis favour, I am‘ most to, 


hear.it; but I have “heard no réeasou as- 


signed for postponing the consideration of 
bis case to which we ought to listen. 
Justice cannot be done, if it bé postponed 
without a very sufficient cause, and nu such 
‘Phe hon. mover of 
this question has it from time to | 
time; he has yielde d.to the wishes of the | 
hovse ; but ‘the time is arrived when we 


"must tome to'a decision. A great deal has | 
been said about the law of evidence, which. 


¥ omitted: to -notice in-its: proper 


where I should have observed, that I onght 
to know something of the nature of evidence, 


or Lam but ill qualified for executing, -so 


frequently asi do, the office of a ptr 
“man and the functions of a Magistrate, at 

the Quarter ‘Sessions, But it is, ia. fact, 
absolate nonsense to talk of legal evidence’ 


im thisihouse for the whole of our pro- 


eiple of at the truth, inthe best 
~manher we ¢o without fettered.or 


and Fam sure that if we tad 


our 
those facts’ which ‘have at last come 
degrees, accidentally, and most 
pectedly. "Sir, 1 wil detoin the 
little longere whether the offender be: 
or low, the offence certainly is 
For my part, I confess J. think the prevari: 
cation of - general “Clavering- tobe even 
greater than that of captain Sandon. He . 
came with the intention and determination 
of ruining the testimony of Mrs. Clarke. 
But we will take the o to be‘ of the 
same degree of turpitude, and ghey doth 
demand punighment. admit, with an hon, 
gent., that great offences‘are not more in- 
cident to the great than to the little, and if 
they come before us judicially, ‘we must 
estimate the offence by its own quality,in- 
‘dependent of the rank of the offender; but; 
‘morally speaking, ‘I do thivk, that if amen 
of education, high rank, and noble familyis 
guilty of so mean and dis 
as that of prevarication, which is only -one 
degree from perjury, such a men, having’a 


racter, his offence is more rank than thatof 


this’ observation to apply generally ; and 
beg to be so understood. The vote which 
I shall give this night}I shall give with great 
pain, and much reluctance; but I should 
be wanting in my duty to my country’ and 
myself, if 1 did not declare that Tam of 
opmion ‘That general Clavering has: been 
guilty of the bar of ‘this 


Mr. C. Wynn said, thet he woul 
the house but for a short time. He bad — 
felt most severely the part which he was . 
com to -act upon this occasion, to- 
wards an individual of ‘such and 
nection, but it was his duty, as a: member 
of Parliament, and therefore could not be 
ravoided. An hon. gent. had said, 
house néver committed but in cases 

a 


vatication; if that were the” 

standing order of the house was‘a 
dead fetter, which stated, that if 
should give false evidence before them; be 
should; be punished. If there were 
thing in the evidence that carried a‘ > 
as to whether general Clavering understood. | 
‘the questions "to or not, he 
would “say, ‘that of 


graceful an offence — | 


superiority of knowledge, station, and 


a man who does not 
tinguisbing advantages in society. mean 


evidence ; 
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te rapid manner-with which a number of Pub-- 


(08 Ahese acts. This he +t 


and comected as he was, should outweigh 
all probabilities against him, and acquit him 
- of the charge ; ‘but after a most mature ‘in- 
vestigation of the subject; after a considera- 
tion of the. evidence, again and again, he 
could raise no doubt im his mind as to the 
rication with which he had charged 
general The - manner in which 
oof weight, most as 
ise tis duty was, he had vow fulfilled it, and he 

eft it to the house to discharge theirs. 
«The Gallery was then cleared’ for a 
| ditision; which however, did not take place. 
Wynn's motion having been“ agreed to 
without one. After which it was ordered’ 
"That getieral Clavering should be forthwith 
- taken into the custody of the Sergeant at» 

which was: done 

OF LORDS. 
Friday, March24. 

op Pusiic Brits.) 
otders of the 
Auckland called the. attention 
the honse to a topic which he deemed of 
considerable importanee, viz. the: and 


have been the meinbers of the legislature 


lic Bills, some of them-of great national 
rtance, were hurried through 

houses of Parliament, particula 

' lerdship’s house, so as to preclude t 


adequate discussion of ‘the subject-matter 
was a 
‘serious grievance, and to ich some 

remedy should be a . As an instance 
of the justness ‘of this: position, he stated; 
that within the last month no fewer than 


seventy-five Bills, all of more or less public | 


importance, had come up to their lordships 
from the house of Commons, where, from 


the nature of things, they could not receive 
neeessary.degree of deliberate discussion. 


He had farther to remark, that inrportant 


_ Public Bills were frequently sent wp to that 


-house from the other house, at periods of 
the session when it was imppssible, either 
from the: thin attendance of peers-at those 
periods of the year, or from the very ad- 
sessions, when in fact 
drawing to.a close, to consider of 
_ and discuss those measures in that full and 


"deliberate manner which their importance 


for.He did not’ mean: to impute 
‘to ‘any ‘noble lord,’ ‘or particular 


both 
pos- 
sibility ‘any thing like a deliberate 


would induce: noble lords to tarn’ 


ted 
their attention to this point, and, as far'as 


ito set seriously about it. 
Lord Grenville rose, and 

had been advanced, as. the most’ 


serious attention of Parliament. He de-- . 


precated what he conceived to severable 
and careless manner in which ‘several bills, | 


particularly of late, had been 


‘Unrough the house:of Commons ; and 
ferred to a case inthe Votes of that house” , 


then lymg on the table, where most serious 
mistake had been made by one of the 


‘clerks in a Public Bill; and the ground on 


whieh he excused himself was, that he was 
uot allowed ‘sufficient time to read or go. 
through the bills correctly. If such there- 


_| fore -was found to be an dllowable excuse 
"| on the part of a clerk, how much’ more 


hurried and for time to consider - 


measures, must 


The manner in which many bills had bee 
hurried through that ‘house also was what — 


{| he must deprecate, as tending to deprive 


their lordships ‘of their due aad 
share in: the exercise of the legislative faunc- 
tions, and as seeming to render that house 
little more than as a chamber to register — 
the acts of the other. Of the practice of 
sending up bills fromthe house of commons 
so very late in the session as to preclude 
the po of adequate discussion;* he 

must join his noble friend in reprehending- 
This was a grievance ‘particularly to be 
complained of in the last ‘session, when — 
nearly one half of the important Public 
Bills passed during the whole, were sentup 
to that house ee the lust three weeks 

of the session. — 


"Phe Earl of Liverpool did not conceive 


it necessary at present, particularly as ‘no 
question was regularly before the hoase, to. 
enter into any detai 
topic to which the noble barons adver 

There evidently was of late’ years, in’ conse- 
quence of the unprecedented increase of the 
commerce, wealth, and internal prosperity. 


of the empire, such an increase aud accu- Oa 


mulation of legislative acts.and regulations, 
of more or less importance or necessity, a3 
unavoidably to afford less time forthe de- 


tailed consideration ‘or discussion of edeh : 
particular measure ; and this was’ an‘ ‘una-. 


voidable consequence. In the ses- 
sion, their lordships would have to consiter 4 
‘that the other house ef parliament wasen- ae 


considerations of the: 
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different nature from those which 

much 80. as to leave, comparatively, very. 
Tittle time for deliberation: upon measures 
which it was necessary, from. circumstances, 
_ should be adopted at an early period of the |” 
session. With respect to the accumulation | 
of legislative acts, to which he had referred, 

it perk admitted of some degree of i 
by merely al to the. principle 
tion instead of particularization, | 


of avoiding to interpose legislatively, be 


except i in cases of commensurate necessity, 
was a which he would wish. 
to see more acted upon than it was of late 
years; and as to of 
which the noble lords. complained, he 
agreed with them, they .were such as called: 
as extensive a degree of remedy as was 
practicable, and for his‘own part he would: 
willingly assist and co-operate with any 
noble lord in endeavouring to counterac. 
the evil, 
“The Earl of Moira approved pr 
timents by the noble Secretary of 
State, towards the close of his observations ;. 
he full agreed with what was said by his |. 
noble riends near him on the subject of so 
serious a. grievance; but he could not: 
avoid remarking the silence of the. noble 
lord as to the circumstance of such a large 
of the bills passed should liave bap 
suffered to take place in the last three weeks 
of the last session. _ 
‘Lord Auckland, in explanation, enforced 


former zemarks. He agreed in much 


of what, fell from the noble secretary of 
state, particularly as to the great increase of 
the wealth and commerce of the empire, a, 
consideration which, perhaps, could not be. 
better exemplified than in-the circumstance, 
that in the year 1761 only twenty-nine pub- 
lic bills were passed; and in the last four 
weeks of the present session, no fewer than 
"+ seventy-five bills passed the | ture. As 
lords seemed to. with him- 
to be attempted 

of a committee to inquire 

e number. of. public and 

hrough both hones 
__ of parliament within a given period, and to 

the 

‘knowled propriety eavouring 
complained of, begged the _neble_Jords | 


7 


i to. consider what that 
be; and,he trust his noble 
would not 


summer. 
After some further pci be 


press his intended motion at present. 
their lordshi 
which he deemed of 


warfare in Spain, which was at best highly, 
but which, in his miad, 


viz. great omission of not adopting mea- * 
sures to secure the numerous and powerful, — 
Spanish Squadron, comprising three three-: 
deckers, and several large ships of the line,; 
which was stationed at 1, from falling: 
into. the hands of. the enemy. - This he! 


been effected, when he considered the state.» 
of circumstances for a Jong interval in that,” 
part of the peninsula, and the long presence, . 


mean, however, that this most important, 
object was to be effected by force, but -it © 
might have been done by means of are 
rangement, and in a way in’ which the ine 
terests of the allied nations might both have: 
been consulted. meap at 
sent to say an respecting 

affair of Copephagen, whatever he-thought 
tion he could get, he had ranean. fo: 
notwithstanding the effects of that measure,‘ 
that it might have been so arranged, with: 
the Spanish government, that the ‘eden 
alluded .to might have been removed, by, - 
meéans of the British fleet, toa 
safety. Yet in all the documents he, bad. 


this object, which was of the most, obvious, 
importance, and. would. have struck, the” 


(SPANISH. SQUADRON AT 
Lord Auckland requested leave, before: 
ps: proceeded to the order of” 
the day, to address a few observations to . 
the house, ‘and to submit a Proposition 
gteat importance. 
_| He alluded to part of the conduct of bis 
majesty’s ministers, respecting the receat ff 


notified, at present, 


the earl of Liverpool, lord Grenville, and 
‘lord. Auckland, the latter consented. notio: 


he most serious and early explanation, 


was a circumstance easy-to. have: 


of a powerfal British force.. He did not, 


of it; bug according to the best informa: 


read there was scarcely any reference 10) 


bart. of a remedy so mueh to. b desired, 
hat parliament should be assembled earlier =f 
he end of January; w obliged it to 
keep sitting during some of the hot months = 
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pe attended to: In‘ two letters from the 
Secretary of State lately, indeed, it was re-. 


to; bat these. tid tiat sir 
"Moore till ‘so “late a period (somewhat ‘ad- , 


~-yanced in December) that it was impossible 
he ‘could think of any thing else than the 

rvation of his own army from destrue- 
‘tion. “This conduct: demanded“the most 
‘serious explanation from ministers, and in 
Order to afford them the opportunity of 
 Padichtitg themselves, and to bring the 
gabject regularly ona future“day ‘before 
the house, he would move; “ That there be 
‘lid before the house Copies, or Extracts 
_ of Instructions sent out to the officers com- 
‘manding ‘the British Naval and ~ Milita 
Forces, relative to the securing the Spanis 

ron at Ferrol from falling into the 
‘hands! of the Enemy.” 


Lord Mulgrave said, that the grasp 
eq 


‘which the motion referred was one 0 
delicacy and importance. He would not 
say that farther information officialiy might 
‘fot be laid before the house on this sub- 
ject, ‘but he: begged leave” now to state, 
that ‘his majesty’s: government were by no 
means unmin 
** ject; that the British admiral in command 
in that quarter had offeréd’ to take those 
ships under his protection; but it was re- 
presented to bim by the Spanish com- 
inanders, that Ferrol was sufficiently ‘strong 
fo be able to resist the attacks of the ‘ene- 


“ my,‘ and that’ the ships i in question would 


‘be of essential service in enabling them'to 
-fepel such attacks. Let noble lords for a 
moment ‘consider ‘our relative ‘situation 


With the Spanish nation at ‘the time, co- 


with thein ‘as friends and allies, 
and say, whether the alternative of force 
* would ‘have been justifiable onthe part of 
the British'?—and the more so, on an ocea- 
sion in which tlie Spaniards thought their 
best interests and: immediate safety to 
be essentially concerned. He must add, 
, hat under the present relative circum- 
stances of the two countries, such a dis- 
cussion ‘as the noble lord’s motion would 
be injurious to the public-service. 
The'Duke of Norfolk had heard, with 


alarm, the statement of the | 
noble lord. The ships “had ‘been consider- 


ed as essential to the wdefenke of the place; 


‘yet‘Perrol had’ surrendered without re- |, 
_ sistance. By the same mode of argument, 
‘the fleet at’ Cadiz ‘might also fall inté the” 


“Surely, some 


_ possession of the enemy. 


' means might have been found of removing 


the ships at Ferrol from | 


ask “the noble Secretary 


ul. of that important ob- 


enemy; they tight ‘have’ been sent : 

to oF ny other 
where they would out of his 
reach.— Whilst upon his legs, he wished to. 


State, when it 
was likely the Treaty with thé Spanish go-' 


| vernmenit would be laid before the louse? 


Lord Grenville said, after the wish ex 
pressed by the noble lord, his noble friend 
would probably withdraw ‘his motion, but 
he trusted his ‘noble friend, on again mak- 


ing it, would enlarge it, so as to include all 
“the communications which had taken place < 


on this stbject. He had heard with 
the statement of the noble lord, and cou 
not but think that there had been a er 
want of prudence and foresight in the con- 
duct of ministers, in not having taken mea- 
sures to secure the fleet at Ferrol from the’ 
of the enemy. “He did ‘not mean ta 
say, that they ought to have resorted to 
force and violence an ‘ally, but he 
thought they had deficient in mea 
sures of friendship and conciliation, which 
would have produced a far different effect. 
en of had always de- 
precated any attempt to obtain a partial 
tance given to Spain. It 
been the policy ‘of his 
give a disinterested support to the Spanish’ 
cause, from: which, ultimately, the greater 
advantage would arise, and from which, 
already many advantages had flowed. He - 
was glad to hear the’ iuable lord (Grenville) 
say, that force’ and violence opght not to 
lave been resorted to, and’ he trusted the 
ndble baron was prepared to go further and 
to say, that neither threat nor menace_ 
to have been adopted towards our 
ally.— With the quzstion of the 


4 nieble duke, he ex May the ‘Treaty withthe. 
jesty’s commands to lay the Treaty w 
Spanish government ‘the’ house: on 
Monday. 

‘The Earl of Buckinghamshire was | 
posed to agree with the noble earl, 


neither force nor violence, nor threat, ‘nor. Se 


menace, ought to have been used; but 
deeply lamented, that after the statement 
made with respect to the ships being essen-_ 
tal to the. defence of Ferrol, that that place. 
should have surrendeted without resistance, 
Lord Auckland agreed to withdraw his 
motion for the in quence eof - 
what ‘had ‘been said by the noble lord: 
but he would not ‘believe thas teh could = 
til the documents were before the house. ° 
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thle 


ed the fleet, and the 
French bulletin, confessed that the inba-. 
bitants:of Ferrol were all. Englisls at heart. 
‘There was therefa 
Cumstances: to. prove, that the might 
been rescued fom the ‘grasp of the 


Grey observed, that a heavy res- 
ponsibility rested upon. ministers with re- 
pesto te Spanish .Theyhad suffered 
fleet at Ferrol to into the-hands.of 
_ the enemy, and if the plea. they had set up, 
was.to be allowed, with what hope could. 
they lock-to the other ports of Spain? It 
not only:at Cadiz, asstated 
duke, that there was.a Spanish. fleet 
there was. also at 
which had lately arrived there 
from. Minorca, and the responsibility rested 
_ with, Ministers, that, these fleets should not 
the enemy. into  instru- 
nents of hostility against this country. 
Some. further. conversation ensued with 
respect to. bri forward: the motion: on. 
a future day, but. lord Auckland declined 
fixing.a day,, and, rather wished that minis- 
ters. wauld:; ‘Took. into the documents relat- 
ing, to. the: subject, and. lay on the table: 
such. of: them, as could, be made.public. 


‘without detriment to. the public service. . 
Fer iy: SPAIN.) The Earl of 
, tose to move for several additional 


re.a concurrence of.cir-— 


strictl 


‘not now oppose their being 


not wistr to anticipate 

the. papers before the house, 

of our failures in 

af dverted to.the 

‘The Earl. o Liverpool. a e 

grounds on which he. lad. before 

to.the Frere’s: letters, 
aever having been officially transmitted 


done might easily. be. accounted for, 
multiplicity of business which pressed 


that. gallant officer. He-admitted 
letters were. in the possession of a 
objection remained, that t. they. were, not 
official: He had also objected’ 
that. 
that persons nearly 
with John Moore,. were 
anxious for their production, and. he w 
laid. before the 
house. _ With respect to the letters of Mr, 
pare not in. the possession:af 
niajest: $ government.. 
tion of = of the. dispatches from. Mr, 
from lord Castle of the 13th Decem- _ 


ber, be objected, as it referred: prospectively 
to. future circumstances, and could: nol, 
‘without detriment to the public service, be 
‘produced. With respect to the dispatch: — 


from. sir. Johu. Moore,..dated the 13th 


of his majesty’s -government ;. bot 


of the army in Spain. He unde | ‘ 


To the produc: 


of | January, it required. consideration, whether 


it was, expedient to: produce it. To.the 
other motions: he had uo objection, withthe ¢ 9 . 


| exception of the two, which bad before heen 


refased, and:to. which be must. 


as.the publication of them would be-detrie’ 


| mental. to: the public service; The letter 


from geveral Brodrick he had no 


a:| to. produce, and upon this point,, with 
respect ‘to.the cavalry, he would take ovcas 


- considered to be important to the discussion 


in Spain,, a. deficiency: | 
as. we had.a-force of 


sion to-say, that it would. be found when. 
‘the question came to be discussed, thak 
there was no objection. made against. the 
conduct of Ministers less: founded or more 
fatile, than that of the deficiency of cavalfya 
some further papers respecting, commis 
between, Mr. Frere aud the Bee 
in-.| dent. of Spain, 
Lord. Grenville. thought. it. 
take notice of an,observation made bythe 
noble. Secretary of State, imputing blametay 
siz, John, Moore -for, not transmitting, the 
letters.of Mr. Frere. 
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‘ Papers respectg We campaign if Nall. 

| —sMHiisJordship read several motions, the first 

Which.was, for the production of the Letters 

|. of. Stuart, to Sir. John 

Moore, and. Sir. David. Baird, which, be 

 wnderstood, would not be objected.to. The Ee 

others: were. for, of. several 

Dispatches from. Mr. Secretary Canning to 

“Mr. Frere,.a Dispatch. from. sir, John. || 

Moore, dated the 13th of January last, 

sand. of which might have been spared 

|. the-assistance of, Spain, Also the dispat | 

lord Castlereagh to sir Hew, Dalrym | 
closures, and. the instructions. to: Sir. H 

to the formation 

before, been moved, for, refused, 

‘high. he. still. thought; essential, to 


if 


Fits 


EE 


incumbent on ministers to ‘State'some: 


i 


in rious to the public service.: 

y contended, tliat if ob- 
is majesty’s government ex- 
to the: enclosure, trusted for the 


ajesty’s ministers, -in 


wetion of ‘either a copy or'extract 
of ‘of lord: Castlereagh of 
Septembict without the i ures. | 
of answered, that 
athe original letter, without the 


; 


outa division.” 


with the noble entl's mo- | 


Is only went to prove, 
-what his majesty’s - ministers were ready to . 
allow, .that, on the.iotimation that the 


yu- | mistice was concluded, they were muchdis- 


satisfied with that measiire. 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire could not 


‘earl stated 10 been Felt by ministers, — 
with the. de pallet rejoicings 
which took first account of 
the Armistice was received, » At, ‘all events, 
he “thought it but justice to Sir Hew Dal- 
dispatch of the 4h should — 
be laid before the 
Lord Grenville could: bow 


| the wildest stretch of insa- 


gination, could fancy that there was any 
possibility of danger to his majesty ’s. ser- 
vice, from # compliance with the limited and: 


‘qualified ameudment of his noble friend. 


The Easl of Liverpool observed, that it 
was the ysage to resort to public rejoicings, 


| when the country of an-ally was evacuated 


consequence of the ope-— 
rations of British: Troops, of 


by the enemy, in 


with that usage, the/Tower guas were fired 
on the communication of the Convention of © 
Cintra being-coneluded.. It-did not, bow- - 


| ever, follow, that therefore his majesty’s- 


government -had approved of the Arti- 
cles of that measure: He did believe that — 
it was usual to order similar demonstrations 
of public rejeicings, when an Island bel 

ing to the epemy was’ taken poseion sf 
by British Troops, although very strong ob- 


‘of that capitulation. 
The question was then put ‘upon’ the 


_| amendment of ear! Grey, and strangers were 
the | ordered'to withdraw prepatataryto diyi- 


sion; bint the moti ee - 


- Friday, March 24. 

COMMITTED 
To NEWGATE.}) The Serjeant at 
having informed Ahe house, that brigadier- 
pursuant to t ero 

: the House was moved, by Mr. cw. 
Woon, «Phat the Resolution of the house 
of yesterday, That brig.-gen. -Clavering, in 
| the Evidence given by him before the Com- 
‘mittee of the whole who were 


gould “not afford royal 


‘menndile the dissatisfaction, which the noble 


jections were entertained by government at — 


mation he sought... 


* 


on- him to-state; that be did not | 
intend to impute-blame to sir John. Moog 
Allbe-meant to state was, that im the reg 
lar official course of business, the Lettel 
wereto have been transmitted either by sir 

these Papers ‘than th 
pital to the public serv 

ee sures to which the motion re- | 
Aetved, were the observations‘ of ‘the Por 
Minister the conclusion of 
|. -Amnistice. His majesty's government : | 
Aliought expedient to transmit them tc 
‘sit Hew ‘Dalrymple, andit was vpon the A 
‘tapropriety of making public the represen 
| the smendment which he should propose for = | 


ia Chief, with 


guilty of prevarication;’ 
“That brig. ‘gen. Clavering be, for his said 


offence; committed to his majesty’s: Gaol of 
“Newgate ‘that Mr. Speaker” ‘do i issue 
ordinary recruiting “should ‘not’ be prodde. 
‘Lord Castleréagti’s | moving the ofder of ad 


* witrants’ ‘actordingly.” 


‘day’ for the secorid re of this bill,” 

Lord A. Hamilton’ tose, and’ 
“apainst't the’ measure, to which he tonce 
-theré were various objections, but particu- 
involved a flagrant ‘breach of 
“tise 10" the Militia, "made by the ‘voble 

over” himself in ‘the year'1807; -but’ still 

~ more it militated agaist the pr 
‘all tlie statutes upon which that: b 
-fownded: The noble'lord therefore thought 
His “duty to move an Amendment, 
the second reading: of the Bill shout be 
to this day six months. 
r. Giles 

on the’ground of There were, | 

he obeérved, tliree modes 6 raising mien for 
 the-arniy, ‘namely, by increase of ‘bounty, 

dimivishing the burthens the service, 

_ thatwas, by reducing the extent of. service 
-éithet' with regard to time or place. ‘These 

three modes’ offered ‘themselves’ to the at- 
‘tettion-of the noble mover, but-he adopted 
neither. He’ struck "another device : 

proposed to raise’ men’ first by ballot, 
‘then’ by boutity ; “but: howdid that 
‘selieme answer? It appeared: from ‘exp 

ence; that not more than one man out of 
faiséd “by the’baliot served: in: person. 
"Then were substituces raised |, 
“by bounty. Those were the sort’ of ‘men 

_ from ee the rioble lord to ob- 

_ Adin his transferinto théline. Now, taking 
the bounty originally paid for substitutes, 
cOmbining that with the bounty paid 


the trausfer of service, ‘it would appear. 


jat the nomber of men obtained from the 

itia by the fast draft tothe line in’ 1808 
‘the country 
26,0001. ‘one: third ‘of which only came 

- from the fuud of general taxes ofthe country, 
“while “otie’ third was ‘extracted from the | 
“pockets of such ‘private iridividuals as were 
subjected to the ballot; and the other third 


- from: the: landed ‘interest; ‘fromthe poér's | 


Fates." Was this,” the: ‘would ‘ask, ‘an -equit: } 
ble or a judicious way of: Toe for the 
defence of “the - 


obtained! for the line, 
exchanges,” and 
‘sidns “in ‘the ariny, and'staffof ‘the army, 
“and in ‘raising'lévies for the army, had‘ been | 
might be “read”: 
“And the same ‘being’ read; it was ordered, 


increased bounty; when the 


pre Jord’s arrangement, that. dotwith 


| militia at once; and: then. the ballot would 
‘the principle: this: 


in bounties no less than |- 


~ 


the system be: described, -was'equal-to 
and “was it not: ‘practicable; ‘under 
wise regulations, to procure men‘foe'that 
‘bounty by’ ordinary recruiting, withont 
‘sort to the circuitous, expensive and oppress 
sive progress of ballot? But 
to the noble lord’s bill, onthe 

Of <policy,! was this, thot it held out tlatif 


tive within-a cettain time, recourse'should 
‘be bad to‘a’ballot, thus ‘encouraging*the 
men disposed to enlist to stand-back for an 


y ‘what is desired,” or serve: in person, 
‘was another’ objection: to’thenoble 


the many military plans be brough : 
the several parts never fitted well together, 
‘According to:'a clause in the local militia 
act, the members of that corps’ could: 
‘enlist as substitutes for balloted men. “What ~ 
‘was the reason of this provision? Why not 
‘allow the local niilitiamen to enlist into the © 


‘most pro become unnecessary?) 
transfers militia to the line should 
‘be ‘called by’any peculiar emergency, 
he should not object to them ; ‘his olijection 
-was to the usual mode of replacing thelde- 
ficiency which such transfer created in:the, 
imilitia by ballot; ‘for to: that’ system: he 
‘never could be reconciled, . for the plainest 
reasons. Indeed, the noble lord’s military 
plans, always proceeding upon the principle. a 
that the population of the country was: in- 
sufficient to furnish ‘an adequate supply for. 
the army, through: the means’ of! ordifiary 
recruiting, he was surprised that the ‘noble ‘ 
lord should desire; by the system of ballot, 
which produced a demand for substitutes, os 
send so many competitors into: the mar- 
ket wliere the: was so scarce, this 
‘number _vaturally. tending to’ edhance the 
value of that-article, and thus to injure the 
“interésts of government,. which ought, ashe 
to shave’ the thet 
market.) 

Colonel. Butord adverse the’ 

megsuré because he could not reconeileit 
with any idea of justice towards the militia, — 
policy the ‘country,’ that such 

‘a draft. should: be made, - 
were'true, as stated’ in ‘the: returns: om the a. 
‘table, ‘that our army: only lost ‘5,000 men“ 

in the campaigns of Sy Spain end 

housethén divided; A 

The Bill was read a:sec 
to be conimitied for Monda 


96. 


z 
j 
Wik 
% 
q 
4 
“4 
+ A ‘ 
a 


| 


pressed) 
@onsidered.a 


IN SPAIN.) The Earbof| 
Darnley considered ithis duty to -¢atk for 
the*production of ‘a Letter written’ by sir 
John Moore to lord Castlereagh, yin 
his! ‘opinion, was‘necessary, with the other 
already moved to assist’ the 
in deciding upon the measures adopt- 
the Campaigns in Spain and Por- 
“He should, therefore, move, ‘That 
there ‘he laid . before the house : ‘a-copy, or 
_ extracts, of sir John’ Moore's letter of ‘the 
of last, to lord Castlereagh.” 
Earh ‘of said, that;'atthe 
unicated 


the document 
‘He would assure the 


this” letter came to be: placed 


lordships’ table, they:would-then 


een ty of its bei 
before’ Whe sir Joba 
wrote the letter alluded to, he ex- 
himself ‘as desiring it might not be’ 
‘public and-official communi+ 
_ ‘cation, because hé'was sot enabled at that 
instant to convey'a more correct statement, 

‘sending more ‘accurate dispatch. « ‘The 

better also contained other matter, which 
_ dlearly:shiewed sir: John ‘Moore never in- 
_ tended it tobe considered or asa 
j Fhese were tie reasons 
‘which:would have inclined his. majesty's 
"-yermment not: to have acceded.to the: pro: 
duction ; but when: noble lords: opposite 
were» strenuous in: ‘maintaining con- 
thity- opinion; » second consideration 
‘he-should think it right’ pot. to: resist’ the 
trinient.was done by acceding to pro- 
Muction of: Tetters of. this description, still 
afer being te 
t t should withhold 
“the communication... ‘He Was therefore dis- - 


not to resist the noble _earl’s motion, 


PARE. DEBATES) Manca. 


related to’ measures: of »whicli. the home, 
would not beenabled.from other sources 
to! supply ‘the information... lt, ‘proba 
was very true, when that: cofticer, wrole 
was not to-communicate in, 
| correct’ which afterwards intend. 
ed to do by a regular -dispatch.; however, 
such was: thie the; mournful éala, 
mity that ensued, he bad no.doubt six Joha_ 
Moore never could find an-oppertunity to 
fulfil his intentions on that subject... With- 
out this letter, therefore, .the house would 
not possess. all the necessary infqrmation ;— 
atid on that ground-he thought these could 
be no impropriety in the: production, For 


necessary for parliament to.bave every: pub, 
lic document to guide their judgment, even 
what were-termed private. letters, <if;.they 
contained: public matter, and which gould: 
not be produced elsewhere, however incou; 
venient, ought certainly to-be laid before 


cretary had shewn. so. much.wisdem and 
propriety of conduct as at last.to a Ae 
The motion was then. agreed 


The. Eark of Rosalyn ‘trusted that 
noble early who had upon second considera- 
tion to another mation, would.also _ 
be. induced to accede to. the. one he:.was 
about to particularly, if the noble 
earl. reconsidered: that. what before he aa 
tertained:as a-doubt, could. not form.a 
serious objection. It, -would. be 
on teferenee to. the papers already. 
‘duced, there was-a deficienc ougbt 
to be supplied, and..he,could, perceive no 
ground for. objecting. tothe production of 


ters resident in Spain, and. their, communi- 
cations respecting. the same to majesty’s. ~ 
Secretaries of State." After-a few observa 
tions in support of its being. properand, ne- 
cessary, the noble earl moved...‘ 


which had passed between the three 


vision for carrying them into effect, be 


y before the house.” 


“The Earl of, Liverpool said, it relereh 


were had to-the papers already-laid on 


| table, ..he..thought .they vere. 
"hat their lordships 


pa | 


in cases of great moment, and where. it, # 


w tience. to. peruse. 
whole. although his 


the house;. and he was glad the noble Se- 


taries of State, and any of the ministers 19 
Spain or.Portugal, respecting, the 
ment of Military measures, and 


* 


copy of all Justructions.and 


ail Instructions. given to our different minis- 


, was = 
t0'the house, respecting the measures which 4 
ous - 
| 
| 
| 
dut-was the morereadily inclined:to accede 
on account of its being worded in that 
way which left the prediction discretion: 
Eath Grey acquiesced. in. the: pre 
which ought to be attended in-not: pro- 
Gucing ‘letters::and papers which ‘might be — 
_ fa private:nature only. But with»respect 
tothe letter of : sir John Moore, it-m +e 


+ 
» 


site, in respect to their desire for 
-of ‘papers, seemed to be 
disposition like the amor 
the: papers:themselves ‘in- 
dliew for more: increased . in 


HE 


papers alteady 

einct account of all measures adi 

Be commencement, throughoat the whole 
anid: every imforasation might be 


t 


still, ‘that.wes ne 
for the production more, if they did not 
contain the information to guide’ 
the judgnient of - that ‘house, when 
He did: netipresugge 


came to. decide ..on the: conduct. 
majesty’s ministers. 
pression own, in: 
self he could. 

in 
ibed, did -he .evgr 


reflected 


‘read any papers with more displeasure; and - 


ea- | even. disgust. The 


“their favourable or 
Soma upon the conduct of administra- 

tion, ‘to “judge them: by the Instructions 

en, but by the ietetheceneleay for whieh 
fig ‘were accountable, Had any proceed- | 
ings been adopted, which were coatrary to 
the Instructions | “by ministers, it 
would ther be their care to produce-the in- 
structions themselves; thereby to exonerate 
them from responsibility., ‘Thus, if it were 
prope! produce: the Instructions at-all, 
that be care of for if 


wander their 

fore, could the house. 

desire on ocegsion any other informa- 
tion than-that whieli r 


by every officer on the 
reasons: which Le 
he: Should: consider it 


| sion, to refer to. the Instructions, bottle 


acts themselves which ensued, and: thatthe . 
production would be inconsistent with what 
was usual and precedented. To whatipres 


cedents the noble Secretary referred, it was - 
for him to imagine but he wat 


certain, that all the. which were 
in his knowledge tended. 'to: shew that this 
necessary, and. accordingly 

for. 
when campaign w as tarried om previews 
to the battle of Austerlitz: at that.-time . 
was moved: for: 


ction of dil instructions'end 
communications which had passed. betweet 


| this government and their accredited tainis- . 
ters was agreed Ta astill more modera- 


instance, when the conduct of the late admis 
‘nistration 
the mission of ane to Portugal: 
on that oceasion ali: Instructious and com 
yaunications which had 
Secretary of State and bis noble friend (the 

nicated. If he reverted: to. all: former» 


| stances, he should find the conduct:of::he 


tially 


requisite to-be laid: before the hots 
_ precedent to the motion intended to arraigh 
of ministefs in ‘the 


between ‘the 


tothe eon- ; 
re -more 
 gsonably desired... In tegard:to the motion | | 
stow: bade for the production: of all Instruc 
given fo ministers, vpon whieh. we: 
es founded the subsequent military proceed- 
ings; he had to remind the house it was 
a | 
dal 
2 the affairs ol -Luey were | | 
take upon thenr ull the acts whicl 
Speen done, and far to: give every 
-mation‘inoved for; and he ‘did not ve 
Anstractions. “He would alto of esty's ininisters. anprecedented, andthe 
arrangemeuts in just-now held: forth: bythe noble 
madé’ for forwarding bt could: be entertained but these 
for comfort and convenignce to the Wiore 
already -state Mibte to come at the reasons of many of 
Ne Carls acts ‘themselves which: took place? 
. EarhGrey rose; for the n the delay attended sir David Bad's 
motion Of bis ng’ the army Corunna, there 
the papers amet table to: be | for. giving defective or improper Instele 


Bhere wa alo 


der, 


How . was the. ioe 


etisue, every distress 


the which | 


God wear out the patience.of .a skilful 
Coramander? Such was the situation into 
which the-Eaglish were Jed, that all. the 
valour: of the troops, 
‘dom of their commander, not extri- 
them from their, diffieulties.. Fortune 

herself, jp the most capricious hour of her 
ble tion, could..not. have 


The soble eark-con- | tiari 


cluded with 
tions in support 


{2 AI) 
oF 
Monday; March 27. 
: WITH SPAIN} Me, Seere- 


presented: to. the house, by | 


Ferdinand 
and one additional Atticle : 


and his Catholic: majesty, dis 


mand the 7th. Sighted at: 
of. the most. Holy and 


Phe events. which 


"arms of -buth against the ‘common. enemy, | 
that the new relations which 


i formal Treaty of Pa, 


Ahe wis- 


oblivion 
don, {4th January 1809; wittr 


Fhendship, 
wherefore, majesty the king. 


Ferdinand 7, have 


appointed ; that isto 
f the United 


George Canning, one of his majesty’s 's most 


and the Indies, acting in 

on the behalf of of his 
majesty Ferdinand 7, Don Juan Ruiz de 
Apodaca, commander of Vallaga and, AL 
garga. in the military order of Calatrava, 
rear admiral of the royal. navy, named by 


the Supreme and Central-Junta of govern-— 


ment of Spain and the. Indies,.as envoy 
extraor and minister plenipotentiary 
of his Catholic anajesty: Ferdigand 7, to 


the hing of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and bis Catholic ma- 


all acts. of. hostility.dene ‘on 


ei in course of the late 


| 


| honourable privy council, and. his 
Secretary ‘of Sta State for foreign affairs; 
| the Sapreme and Central Junta of govern- 


¥ 


me 
4 


was. the. effect. 
\ gt the present; than on, Tormer.occasion 
because there was not much danger. of th 
@ er treaties of other continental. powe 
The house would consider that every 
~~. mation ought to be supplied.on the present er 
question, ilitary ar- 
-rangemen 
A, Did not every 
u majesty , ne Polen 
| es, to conclude and sign a Treaty. of 
| friendshipand alliance; who,having == 
municated. their'respective full powers, 
have agreed to\and.concluded thefollowing 
jesty Ferdinand 7, king of Spain and of the 
Indies thereunto appestaining,and between 
a all their kingdonis, states, dominions, and 
subjects, a.Christian, stable and inviolable 
Pence, Friendship, anid, Alliance, and a \ | 
each other. . — 
ration publish 
i on the 4th of July: of he 
been mutually agreed, that : 
‘have taken place AP | property taken posterior:to 
_ ‘mated the state of hostility.which unfortu- | said Declaration, in any se ; 
wately subsisted ‘between the crowns. of | world, without any except | 
cidental: occupation of any 
Deen: proauced Detween two tations, | the peninsula by the common enemy: 
Bow'connected by common interest, should | occasion’ disputes: respecting 
‘be ted try -whieh in igrorance of such occ 


patties 


many other harbour, either of the 
oF the colovies vases\may 
Or provinces ‘sé: éeeupied’ byt 
enemy, their property, endeavour 
escape’ his* grasp;* the hi 
have agreed’ that’ 
vessels, not.aware® of the’ ‘eriemy’s: 
tion of any Harbour which they’ 
to enter, ‘or stich’‘as may succeed id 
oceu shall not’ be captuted, ‘nor them- 
their cargo be considered 
good prize; but, on the contrary, that they 
meet“ with every help and assistance 
to assist, to the 
the Spanish nation in’ their struggle” 
‘the tyranny od of 
and promises not to 
‘any other king of: and of the Ind 
appertaining, than his Catholic 
_ tnajesty Ferdinand 7, his heirs, or “such 
acknowle Spanish government 
im the- ‘behalf of his 


tholic majesty Ferdinand 7, engages never, 


‘the | 
IV. ‘The igh contracting parties 
‘agree to make <common cause against 
“power'except ‘common cousent. 
present Treaty shall bevel: 
both: patties, andthe exchange of 
‘the? ratifications shall be made:in the space | shall 


| tem 
‘ples of:r 


weve ‘inserted, word fr wor 


of peace, friendship and 


od this day; and shall be ratified at the 

same ‘time. In’ witness wliereof,: ! the: 
undersigned: plenipotentiaries, have ‘si 

‘in virtue: ‘of our’ ive full- powers, the 

present ‘Article, and have sealed it 
with the ‘seals of our. arms. 

“Donewt London ¥4th 18093" 

s.) Gzorce CANNING. 


JOAN Ruiz ve Apopacay © 4 


HE. (Separate). A-Treaty shall fort 


with be negociated, stipulating the‘amount 
and description of succours be afforded: 


by his Britannic majesty, agreeably to’ the” 

third Article of the~ present Treaty— 
separate Article shall: have the’ 

foree and validity,‘ if were: 

-word ‘for word,’ itr the: Tre 

friendship and alliance signed 

shall be ratified ‘at: the 

ness whereof, ‘we, the: unde) 

potentiaries, ‘have of 

respective full powers, the present 


Article, and have sealed it 


our 
14th Janvary. 18006» 
(u.s.) 
Juan Ruiz DE 
Anile—The 
stances not. a mitting t nego- 
ciation of a Treaty of between 
‘the two:countries, with all the care.and ¢on+ 
due to so 
contracting ‘parties mutua 


time; matual aciities to the, col 


of the of each other 
lations founded on 


alliance, and validity, ‘as if it were inserted; word 


London: 14th January; 16 1809. 


Joan Ruiz De 


Cadiz, “from: falling: into:.the power of 


}-for.word, ‘the Treaty 


of peace, frien 
and alliance signed::at London: 
‘of: January, 1809." In-witness whereof 


the andersigned have 
signed, in virtue of ourrespective full s 


additional Article, and-have 


the present. 
sealed it with the seals of our arms, eb teapt 
“Done at London, 21st March, 1909: 


ov Messrs. WHITE 
Haer. 


procal utilit ake 
+ ditional Article ‘shall- ave! the: same force 


apt 


q 
> 
. 
= : 
py 
Witness whereo!, we. the undersigned 
tiaries, have signed, in’virtueco 
Mrespective powers, the present! 
‘sealed it. with the: 
(eparate). The ‘Spanish go- | 
ssheasures:for the-preventing-of the:Spanish | 
_-squadrons in-all the ports:of in; as well 
% 
; 


the: court to. inflict.’ 


an. 


“prisoner in the gaol of: Dorchester: wader 
sentence -of majesty’s Court of King’s 


Bench, in consequence of.a conviction of t 
and another petition | 


blieatioa of a libel ; 
Mr. (Hart; confined.in the gaol of Glou- 
‘cester, under a similar sentence and for the | 
“For the veracity of the cir- 
“qunistances alledged, in these petitions he 
‘did not undertake to vouch ;. but he consi- 


dered it: bis .duty, member of. parlia- 
ment, to comply: with the request’ of the 


parties, in presenting to ‘that: house the pe- 
tition of any British: subject, whew coached 
jn respectful anid, decorous language, more 
especially upon-a subject so nearly. concern- 
‘ing, the liberties‘ of every, individual... The 

ion complained not only of informality 


proceedings of the court upon. the 


Petitioner's:trial, but of.extreme: hardship 
and severity sustained in prison since: their 
commitment,‘ aod'which he should: hope 
itnever could have been the: intention. of 
If, these allegations 
_ were founded, ; they ought to be enquired 
in order that they might. be redressed ; 
- and if they. were untrue, it was right, never- 
theless, that they should be stated, in order 
for their: disproof, 
that the public might really know the facts, 
 not.only as they cone the petitioners, 
-butevery Britis subject. 
‘the petition’ be now received.—It 
accordingly. received, and read, 
of considerable lefigth, and: signed: by.H. 


White, It stated that the petitioner was. 


of a newspaper: called, 

in War- 
.Wick-square, and. that: in. conse, 
_ quenice of certain letters published in ‘the 


Said. newspaper’ in. December, 1807,. 
1808,, alledged. to. be. libellous, 


ceedings were. commenced. agaiiast him 
and 


no, hed b been in 
court for any: publication alleged to. be. 


dibellous,, wherein such pu sees, pot 

“also stated 'to be false. in selecting a 

choice of the pannel notileft to t 


“ably: to. the..constitutional ; administration |. 


of the;:laws. of England, but 
| 


PARL.. DEBATES, Hart 


He moved that - 
from an eminent 
It.-was | 


| a liberty which had been, granted 16 
> | Gilbert Wakefield and Mr. 
_| ‘when ‘confined there ;, but that 
ro 


had thereby a power, of .acting partiallyia 


| the selection of jurors, which wasaccordingly 


the case; for. the. jurors nominated and 
summoned werenot called upon fortheiz 
| fines, as in such trials, «but,.their — 
names passed. over, upon.a mere;. alledgea 
ment.that they.could not attend: that.such 
practice. was subyersive‘of the constitutional 
administration of the laws of England,whieb, 
in-order, to. secure-impartial juries, require 
that no.sub-sheriff shall act for two ‘years 
‘in succession, lest, by knowing 
jurors. of his bailiwick, heshould be thereby 
enabled 4o make a partial selection... 
the petitioner, when'convicted by such j j 
was sentenced..to a -punishment ; not 
other .cases wherein. the 
charged has: not been, proved .to falae, 
That the petitioner was to,Dor- 
chester gaol, instead of mH 
committed to the ‘custody. of the 
the bailiwick wherein be was convicted, the 
Magistrates of the. count: of Dorset having 
no power in such case,. -under a. partial 
exercise, of the law... That submitting these 
circumstances to the wisdom of that. hon. 
house, further to state, that at 
the time of his. committal, on the 6th of 
July, 1808, he was in a, dangerous state of 
health, a certificate of which was produced . 
hysician ; notwithstand- 
ing which, he continued, for the first three 
months of his: imprisonment, confined toa 
small apartment, without the benefit of free 
air, except for about half an-hour each:day | 
in a confined. space, crowded with persons — 
imprisoned for smuggling and other offen- 
ces, and that being affected with a pilious 
complaint i his tread, the direc- 


ce so. confined, 
That he applied. to, aged magistrates. 
allowed to walk in the acai ofthe prea 


was positively, to bim, u 
the interference of a, humane 
to in the en fora quat- 
ter.of per day, accompanied by the 
ler... Tha a wife and two chil- 
ep, with company and attendance 


he. was desirous to be.dulged, during bis : 


ill-state. of health; but that this consolation 
the 


who 


intimatelythe 


2 “a 
i ; 
. » 
| 
‘ 
| 
} 
thal 
id any al é Sald Miers. 
yétatedt to, be .libellous, .was untrue, whic 
eu, 
+ 
~ 


« 


accommodatedwith the apartmnents el 
-for them; that'the room-in w 


was was as airy ‘and com 


‘he himself had ever 
a. bis majestys 


he ‘was involved it’ expences 


Barracks where he had bey 
quartered. He. ‘therefore lamented. that 


Mr. White should have suffered himself:to _ 


‘cooper bore testimony te _ 
Dorset Grand Jary. 

Mr. Whitbread reniinded: the 
of the petitioner's allegations. It was the 


ate | petitioner's son-who delivered the Petition — 


he ‘felt’ it-his dsiyto w 

_ ‘the’ hoase. “In 

some ‘Te ations ‘made to im 

worthy member of that house, he Ae Sy 

duded to visit Mr: White, who stated to him 

that i ‘his iff state of health he wished to be 
indul the admission of his wife; 

r. Calcraft’s), enquiring of 

he was informed that ever éiice 

Mr. White came there his wife and son were 


ma 


pe 


to 
the | 


to-him, and he felt it his duty, as an inde’ 


thamént, to present a 
to the If the grievances come: 


honour of the magistrates: bat:why such 


after Be matter for 
aut irity to inftict ‘punishments upon'per 
sons i ed more than were authorised 
by'the court who cominitted them; he was 
at ‘a loss to conceive. «He was glad; tow. 
ever, the tition bad been presented, 
enquiry touching such abuses, 
tion in similar cases, . 
The Speaker, on looking at the Petition, 


ow the face of it several 


BE DISCHARGED.} Mr 


| Petition’ captain Healey 
|| OF the thouse ; That’ 


setti 


has 


apprize the house, that. 


| three’ days’in® a'week; and 
hhowr-of ‘the day, which consi 
| @evably shortetied the tine of their cont 
severe the. court would 
bie punishment bée 
@Warded in the way of fine: Submittitiz 
_ wisdom ‘of’ the house’ should 
Caleraft said, tates Magi 
. during his iliness, constantly by day and 
bight, and since that regularly bor eig : 
hours ‘a day, six'days “in the week. 
_ then complained of the ‘confined ‘space 
which he was ‘allowed to take the ait 
day, and expressed wi 
have the same indulgeuce of walking ix 
Me Waliefield and could not be conte 
orke had ; bot, upon application | 4s the Petition’ of the'persod who 
to the magistrates for tis their | Me: Whitbrced ead he was 
was, that ‘he ‘could not be aflowed |,of ‘ity informality in these cireumstances;, 
. this indulgence, because Mr. Gitbert Wake- | the erasures were made by 
‘made. very bad. use of it; for | the son of the Petitioner, who had delivered 
{thie garded communicated with’ several | the paper ‘to him: “He: would, 
| ‘ofthe gael, and he | with the leave of te withdrawithe 
; exciting distur among | Petition; on the ground ‘of 
White slivald take the air iv [Periyion oy CAPTAIN SANDON4O 
_ er same trusty person, either ‘all at 
. “See Ot in'sveli’ divisions ashe chosé.. '|-This 
‘he to Mr. Site, sto ex- 
himself perfectly satisfied and thank- |"ttioner served ‘ts mayesty in the Wer 
“fal, promised that if ‘he ‘should have | indies,’ on the Spanish Mam all the 
“future “cirase “of complaint, ‘be “would ||'ean War, on the Continent of France 
it ‘to ‘him (Mr. ‘Caleraft) and || the years: 1794 and 1795, underthe 
“tiie allegement of clete; confmed, and | ‘mand of ‘his royal highness the 
| debtors ‘now "in ‘the prison, was | of the sight of one of his eyes and that 


fips hitherto served with.’ reputation 
hynoar to ‘himself, and until. the unhappy | 


"never sullied ;- and that the Petitioner begs 


Jeave. to state, that a coneussién of the 


_ brain, which he experienced a few years 
since from his borse falling down a preci- 
: with him: (to.corroborate this fact, a 
certificate of the Surgeon who attended bin 
js hereto aunexed), sometimes much affects | 
snd-confuses his faculties, and. he felt him- 
self. more disordered on appearing. before so 
awful an assembly than he anticipated ; and 
- that the'effects of attending the house for 
‘three successive. nights, before he had re. 
, @overed the excessive fatigue of body and | 
mind which be experienced during the late 
; retreat of the British army in 
Spain, in which his duties as Baggage Mas- 
‘ ter General were arduous and unceasing, 
‘contributed: to. increase his confusion aad 
bewilder his faculties; and that his agita- 


tion of mind, at an examination by so many 


honourable members, placed as he was in 
such a new and unexpected situation, so 
‘distracted and confused him, that he unin- 
and unfortunately lapsed into 
contradictions by, which he incurred 
the displeasure of the , which he most 
seriously laments: and that the Petitioner 
has. now been confined in the gaol of New- 
gate, by order of the house, for nearly five. 


‘weeks;, and his long confinement, and 
pases of mind, added to what he 


_ fered irom excess of fatigue, and the effects 
of former complaints, is materially injuring 


his health; and. that the Petitioner has 


nevertheless submitted, with due resigna- 
tion, to the punishment inflicted upon him by 
the house for his misconduct, of the impro- 


‘priety of which he. is fully sensible, and 


"was aware that it would have been highly 
wnbecoming in him te have. obtruded his 
“situation, however unfortunate, upon the at- 
_ tention of the house at .an earlier 
but now, implores humbly that his unfortu- 
Lod condition may meet with the compas- 
sionate attention of 
that the house, taking the aforesaid circum- 
"stances into consideration, will be gracionsly 
induced to mitigate the rigour of his-uafor- 
tunate situation, by a restoration of Hiberty.”” 
‘The Petition, together with Dr. ‘Lynd’s 
_Rettificate of the Petitioner’s iil health, was 
_ then read‘; and it’ was. ordered, that. capt. 
the Sandon -be brought ‘tothe bar, of 
this house to-morrow, in onder to 


PARL. DEBATES, 27, 1809.—Local Militia 
and | 


the house ; and praying, 


h rose, according to his notice, to move’ —_ 


reag 
| for leave to bring ina Bill to amend: and 
 oecasion at the. house, his reputation was 


render more effectual ‘a: Bill. passed in the’ 
last sessions, fomestabli a,Local Militia. 
He began by shortly stating to the 
| what had been the result of the ex 
of last. year. There were at 


regiments were for oresio amounting to 
149,440 men, and 66 regiments were for. 
Scotland, amounting ‘to 45,721 men, 


making together a force of 195,161 men. __ ; 


The 250 regiments would then be rated at! 
an average of. 800 rank .and file for every: 
regiment of these 125,000 men volanteer- 
ed into the Local Militia, the remaindet: 
bad been established by what were:calied ° 
Volunteers under the Act, those who had: - 
voluntarily entered the. Local. Militia 


out having been in fornier corps; td. 


the 125,000. before-mentioned there 
be added for the volunteers under the Act. 
50 or 60,000 men. Now, according to the 
plan of last--year, each ‘of the volunteers: 
under the act received an additional bounty - 
of two guineas per man, but owing to the 
strong representations which had been matie 


to government from different parts of Great — 


Britain, particularly from Scotland, where. 
the assessments on the parishes were felt 
to be peculiarly heavy, it has been thought: 
ad visal 
guineas, and Ieave. it to the sepatate dis- 
tricts : voluntarily to assess themselves at 
any rate not exceeding one guinea per. man. 
Another consideration that made this al-. 
teration less objectionable was, that it did. 


not appear that' there was any necessity for. — 


this bounty, in order to encourage. the 
volunteering into the Militia. It would t there~ 
fore be one of the objects of. the Bill he 
should move for, to abolish that Clause in. - 
the Act of last:session, ‘that gave the 


guineas bounty. As there were counties ‘so 


peculiarly circumstanced iu which 
residing in certain parts of them could 


conveniently attend the training, he shout Bs 
introduce a clause for-the. purpose of ee 


bling such persons to be trained in any 
other adjoining county.” 
suggest an’ alteration with respect.to: the 
Stamp Duties on Commissions. It was.also 
his intention to equalize the ailowances for 
June and August to the Yeomanry Cavalry; 


-and as the ope-was and the other 


year, he meant .to reduce the former and 
raise the latier to.4/;.a year, as he thought ~ 
such a dispurity.of provision for the same 


present 250% 
{ regiments of Local .Militia—of these 


He also should . 


to. do away that bounty of: two 


a 
x » 
ne te 
v 
ay 
. 
¥ 
re 
; ; 
» 4 i 
~ x 
¥ 
. 
: 
¥ é 


amount to.200,000 oftas 
jewer or- They ‘no 
doubt'would, in point be iufe- 
rior: to ‘the of but 
equipment t way e 
to them. whe. noble lord concluded 
by’moving for leave 'to ‘bring in a‘ Bill to’ 
antend and render more effectual: the Local | 
Militia Act. i 
Mr. Whitbread said,’ that’ the bad 
taken a ‘popalar turn, and, no doubt: 
Bers were saised, but'as ‘to the: mbgtificent 
them given by the noble lord, 
must have had it from ‘officers‘whd had 
seen them, whew the noble’ lord 


gui 
ough it should be coniti- 
iby 1 he allo that it had better 
pa au by an | 
‘the: paristies. ' if only was 


owed, ‘the ‘Wohinteering would ‘be at an 


“end, : and: ‘the ‘mien mast be- by. 
‘an ‘up of tw 


This ‘the bounty. before: the 
number! at present’ was complete, would 


’ ereaté a great deal: of dissatisfaction. © 
Mr.‘ Windham’ obberved, that ‘the noble 
Jord hdd: success, Hedid 
not what ‘that success. ‘was. the 


wis, ‘wbiat- Hort of soldiers it’ pro- 
tired; andl ut Whos 'expence to the country? 

<Prime’ imsew,* Big!’ fordship:- said ; he had 
seen them’ tobe: sure, bat: (Mr. 
ne the nien were 
goer bat the point was, what sort of 
week make ‘this mea- 
‘would be of more 


greatest ‘merit ‘belonged to its: 
the éffect ‘of the’ retidér: 
otherwige) 
have ‘been disposable. ‘The ‘noble tod 
spoke of ‘the feeling of regular’ 
“feel: r ‘anny. 
troops 86 organized, ‘and's6 officered, 
be terror.—-Thie fi Pe ‘hon. 
| verted to the Spa containing'the 
Précavtions,’ had been regarded 
new, but! which;‘in fact, was nothing mote’ 
than ‘an adjudiédtion of ‘a subject whidy 
had ‘often been’ discussed in ‘that 
His ip; he said, had trivimphed over! 
his'.own’ measures, He ‘bodsted’ "that 


Local Militia. Why, he wndersidod ‘Yhat 


the volunteers were the ‘force ow 


all others the country might de pend . 
lordship had now done that: which ‘thie’ 
insinvation had subjected him 
reproach “for two years. He contendéd, 
the noble to d had ‘put tle: 
a great expence, for which he had'gor 
worse than nothing, as ‘he‘had only'loé 
the men who would otherwise h ve been ee 
The whole measure was inet 
entation of the militia upon’ a ver 
bad: an, and if it, had not ‘been’ | 
by others, it'was because thougli it 
ed the'number of men it did: not incre 
the force of the country ;-or if? it it’ 
did not do so'in way proportionate;to’ 
and the injury to the regular 
Mr. Curwen doubted the ‘propriety ‘of 
réducing the bounty,: but’ said, ‘that’ 
niedsure had been received ‘with great 
tisfuction ‘thro 
of it. It would produce'a strong 
ary feeling in the country, whieh was 


1; in ‘case Of’i 
‘be found a most adee 
quate force, ‘and wort the confidenie 
the’ regular ‘army ‘and’ of ‘the couithy. 
n an emergency, there was no do 
that the officers would be Willing to 
with the'men, if means could be found 
have thein comnianded by officers of expe 


of Evrope. ‘He ho 
Sion, that this wou 


| “He thought the: people would 
gradge the money necessa | 


eotintry ina state of the fullest 


The. noble ‘lord: 
might say like Cloten in 
* Don't you know’ ne’ tat 
he though 


réal abuses were reformed.” 
was Piven 'to bring: the Bill, 
oF (Orricés PREV 
"The Chancellor of the’ 
pursuant to notice, to move for lea 


‘gent. then'ad> 


225,000 ‘yvolutiteers ‘had entered ‘into the 


ut ‘the conntry, and he’ 


necessary object in the present circumstances: 


> were so many taken out of the qeans 
of sippply the’ regular Militia and the 

t 

§ * 

means, this was 

at bécagse the ballot pi | 

value in this‘ situation than another? Here 

Was an arty, Tis lordship: said, such no 

country: could’ produce; “tia 

|  More'Motiey m'their pockets, bettet'cloathi 

om their-backs, ati@ officers’ of greater’ pro 

| than “any: other ‘country ‘could pro 

duce, 

army, & 


Brokerage of Offices: He. stated that the. 
only, Jaws on. this subject. at present were: 
of the of: Richard: the 2d, 

which, went to prevent the. Officers 
ing Improper persons; and: the; 
of the 5th or of Edward the 6th, 

‘The practices lately diselosed consisted: not 


inthe sale. of, offices by those who. had the:| 


power: to give them, away, but im atts: 
OF tose, who _pretended: te have influence 

over. such persoos, and 
tisements,; giving occasion to the notion. 
that. bese abuses. prevailed to. a. much 
. greater extent: thanthey actually did. This 
. was the description. of abyse which his pro- 
 posed.law had in conte ‘He had: 
already mentioned, that. the persons in ‘a 
certain. office, who. had. carried: on_ this 
trade, -were under: prosecution, (Kylock 
and Co,). As ibere were several persois in. 

that concern, they were prosecuted fora. 
conspiracy, but. if there had-been only one 
_ individual,. he: did not see how the law, as; 
it, at present stood, could have. reached, 
him, though, perbaps, he might be indicted: 
obtaining money. under#false ces. 

The material poiut, then would, be to. make 
it highly penal, to. solicit money. for. 
curing, offices, or to, circulate any adver- 
tisement. with that view.- is circum- 

_ stance would:go further than any other to. 

. heck. this, abuse. His object: was. not to 
_-trench..on the exceptions: to the sale of 
offices that, were now expressly admitted of. | 
He concluded by. nioving for leave to, bring 


inthe bill, 

~ Lord Folkestone. would. not object to 
_ theimotion, but he could not help obsetv- 
ing, that. the time chosen by the right hon. 
gentleman for proposing this law was. very 
+ Amproper. ‘That abuses existed to:a very’ 

been proved before t 

and. he was: astonished when t 
‘tight hon, gentleman said, that when: the: 
utter was exainined, it would: appear that 
abuses. iad not: prevailed.to. any great ex- 
tent. If be imagined: that to be the case, 
why. did he:resort to a new legislative mea- 
He (lotd thought that abuses. 
did exist to a very great extent; but he, at. 
same‘time; thought that ‘this. was.an:im- 


ion. | was, that'as a vast scene of abuse had be 


years to nmultiply laws beyond the nece: 
the right hon, into it 
| om the Another*reason 
the bi ‘nét: have’ been jintro- 
duced at present: was, ‘that’ there Was an 
Order-on the ‘list for an-examination into 
these abuses, with a view to.which he had 
moredsthattheRepoftof the 
taken-at the bar should be farther 
dered.’ right. bon.’ gevitleman ought 
to have waited for the result of thigexa- 
‘ mination, when his “measute' might ‘be 
brought forward in the most efficient shape. 
His lordship then adverted to the prosecu- 
tion of Kylock, and -Coleman, and. ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of the teas 


improper mode of disposing of the public 
nioney, and in-a. moral point. of 
was extremely objectionable, as it was’ ¢o- 
operating with them io that very ciime’for 
which they were to be punis , 
right ‘hon. gentleman 
prosecution had commenced’ before the 

late- inquiry. If that’ were the’ fe’ 
_ might have: waited’a little; ‘to 


afford a sufficient check ‘upon’ these abuses, 
His lordship ‘also observed,’ distlainting 
however any thing offeusive to*the Chan- 
the Excheqter, vas 
something very suspicious: in this prosecu 
Gon, "aud mannet ia whieh’ ithad 
been announced to the house, for'if it had 
been found  riecessary to -call these persons 


they might have refused to answer, on 
ground of not being obliged ‘to say: ahy - 
thing that might ctiminate “themselves. 
But his main objection was, that the house 
clearly wee its way, and that an inquiry 
previously to take place, Te 


who might receive a compliiien 
for her influence, which would not anionnt - 
sale as would bring the matter. 
within the act. His lordship then thought 
it proper to slate precisely the object he 
had in: view, in moving for the furtlier ¢on- 
sideration of the Minutes of Evidence, ad 


several gentlemen had~ erroneously con- 
| ceived that he meant gaeel some fur- 
it | ther charges. against: the. Duk 
This; He had no intention. His object 


taken to entrap these persons. It waSan 


had said; that 


the law, as it at present ‘stood, night - 


to the bar in the course of the late Inquiry, ae. 


was legislating in the dark, that if didnot = 


It-a 
peared:to him besides, that-this bat 
not go:to the case of such‘a pérson a9 

Clarke, 


of York, - 


| 
‘ 
| 
¢ 
| 
| 
& 
| 
| 
dark. did: not: exaetly: know ‘how 
had gove, nor -by what mea 
bead, attained: such, a magnitade: 
hed, been the fashion ‘of ‘late,| disclosed, the liouse ought’ not'to ‘shut 


tent. as had*been imagined ; 


tions that mi 


that of Mrs. 


tion’ different 


matter to. the bottom; to:search into |: 
abuses. of all departments, aud then | 
apply a radical and 


remedy for 


the evil, with respect” to 
__ dégislativg in the dark. 
- Phe Chancellor of the E stated, 
_- that he had not said that abuses did. not 

~ exist to a great extent. . He had only said 

’ that they did. not exist to so great an ex- 
and this he 

__ believed to be the case: With respect to 

the time of forward the bill, the 
_- house woald that he had given 

“potice of his intention long before the 
noble lord had proposed the further con: 
sideration of the Report: of the. evidence. 
- The house, he observed, was already in 
| possession of the mode in: which these 
- abuses were carried on; and the 
would apply the was sma 
or Wit rd.to osecution |: 
to hich the noble lord had siluded, he 
sgid that these persons would have had an 
equal right to have refused to answer ques- 
criminate themselves be- 
fore as after ; and besides, 
it was satisfactory to know, now, that they 
_ had not been wanted on the late inquiry, 
and therefore no inconvenience had in fact 
~ arisen. As to the co-operation in “the of- 
fence of these men, he agreed that it would 
have been most improper.to have tempted 
them to‘commit a crime which they would | i 
teupiaton Bat Way had been before 
tem t ore 
on. with these offences; aod as to” 
, application of the public money in this 
saw nothing improper in it. As 
to the applying to a case like 
arke, it was éxactly tlie sort 
of case to which it: would apply moat par- 
ticularly.” 

_ Mr. Pareell said, that the allegation of | 
his poble friend was, that upon examina- 
plans for carrying on these 
abuses’ might be discovered, to which the 
bill would not apply, aud. therefore he bad 


thought this an improper time-for propos- 


ing the law. 

‘After'a few words from the Al 
General, the - Bill was ordered to 


Tuesday, March 28. 
SANDON REPRIMANDED, 


On the motion of 


‘was now" 


Husley 


dered to be- discharged out of custody, 
paying his fees. The Reprimend: was 
viz. 

“Captain Husley. Sandon, this 
having entered upon a solemn inquiry, of 
the utmost.importance to the due. udininis- 
tration of ‘the army, and the deepest j 
somal concern to the honour of thei 
trious Comntander. in. Chief, you: 
called. upon to give evidence respecting the. 
matters ‘in issue; and, in the course of: 
your examination, you were adjudged, by: 
this house, to ;be guilty of prevarica-. 
tion.—This 
of the just authority and privileges of this: 
house, and subversive of the cominon sane- 

ya your milita 
fession and character, a character of f which. 
tra and be. ever the inse, 
companions. it is your re. 
to have fallen-from that high emi-’ 
-‘nence, and to close a long career of t 
and infamous practices, ‘by incurring the 
‘most ignominious sentence that the justice. 
‘of this house ¢ can inflict.—-Nevertheless this 


been now said, by Mr. Speaker, in repri-- 
manding the said Husley Sauidon, 
be entered in the Journals of this-house.” © 
[iutawp Navieation 
Sir Arthur Wellesley: moved, pursuant te. 
notice, “ That the house do resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole house, t6 © 
take into consideration the act of the 40th 


tensien of Inland N: tion in Ireland.” . 
house having itself accord 
ys 


Sir Arthur Wellesley said, that the bene-' 


fits which had been experienced. by 
.| late extension of -inland navigation 


in 
land, in consequence of the Act of the Irish” 


Parliament, tov ich he desired the 
‘| attention of the Committee, were so evident 


and striking to every one who was ac 


- 


; at all times. 


of his. present majesty, for the further ex- 


brought to The ‘bar, Where he received'g 
: Reprimand from the Speaker, and was ore. 
“ 
- 
ted to put an end to your imprisonment; * 
has therefore ordered that you be now 
scharged; and, you are discharged ace 
rdingly, paying your fees.” 


4 


\ 


_ provement in Ireland, within the last'seven 


orveight years, that it wus unnecessary for 


_ him'to-expatiate on it; he would venture to 


~~ which public bounty might be bestowed, 


- assert, that no other species of internal im- 
provement, nor any other medium through 


could produce such marked and’ decided 
‘national advantages-as had arisen from the 
operation of the-Act to which he’ had re- 
ferred. ‘The increase of agriculture in Ire- 


ps land (the prime object of inland navigation) 


was'a benefit not’ merely bestowed on that, 


ought ‘to recommend ‘to Parliament to bé- 
carried into execution by public aid, He 
- therefore moved, “ That leave be given to- 


bring in a billie the farther extension of 
_ Sir John Newport said, that he’ per! 

coincided in’ the sentiments expressed by — 
the right hon. member in the commence- 
ment of his speech, namely, that the far- 
ther extension of Inland Navigation in Ire- 
land, was a most desirable object, not - 
merely to that part of the United Kingdom 


country, in the spirit of liberality, but a 

measure of sound and necessary policy for 

' this country to adopt; and one upon 
which, if any man could heretofore have 
- doubted, the present political and -com- 
mercial state of Europe and Ameri¢a would 

. furnish sufficient arguments to bring con- 
viction to his mind. It'was an uncontro- 

- -werted: fact, that the iculture of Great 
- Britain had not for many years been equal 
_ to the production of grain ‘sufficient for her 
"Own cousumption; and that we had, for 
several -years past, most lavishly and im- | 


to which he belonged, but to every part of 

the empire; as On the extension of the 
agriculture of Ireland, not only depended 

the welfare, but, in the present awful crisis, — 
perhaps the very existence of the state, 

We must secure at home, even inunfa- = —- 
_vourable seasons, the certain means ofsub-- 
sistence; otherwise, shut out*as we are 
from the Continent of Europe; as wéllasof: . 
| Amterica, it might be in the power ofour, _ 
enemy to dictate terms to us. Irelandis — 
able and willing amply to supply your dé 
ficiency in corn; but you must assist her . 


providently expended millions in improving 
and extending the agriculture of foreign 


~-and-hostile nations, by purchasing their 


corn, while -we suffer the fertile lands of 
Ireland’ to remain ‘untilled, for' want of a 
“cheap afd easy conveyance of their produce 


_ tomarket.’ “It was also admitted, that the 


_ Was founded: in these ‘points, the only 


deficiency of capital in Ireland was so great 


as to render it impracticable to obtain an 


- extensive inland navigation, without con- 

siderable Parliamentary aids; and if he 
thing 
that remained to be considered was, in what 


~ manner, and under what regulations, these 


bounties should be administered, and the 
system which had proved’ so beneficial, 
should be farther extended? He professed 
_ himselfto be unacquainted with the detail 
of the business, and-indeed the other’ neces- 
' Sary avocations of any man holding his 


office, would render it completely impracti-’ 
- Cable for him to enter into the inquiries 


_ Reeessary to form a correct judgment on 
matters’ of this nature; and therefore he 
conceived himself justified in bringing for- 


_ Ward the measure of continuing the present 


Béard of “Directors of Inland: Navigation, 
whose duties it would be to ‘éxamine and 

Inquire-into the different linés of navigation 
that were already and’ might hereafter be 
proposed for, and to state their opinions-on 
their respective advantages, in order to 


guide the judgment of ‘his majesty’s go- 


Yerument as to which of those lines they 


to doso; and agree with the right hon. 


gent., that such: is her deficieney in capital, 
‘that without Parliamentary aid, she cannot — 
extend her navigations into the heart of her 
fertile country. And without inland navi- 
gation, the produce of those countries can- 
not be brought to market, as it could not — 
bear the expenses of land carriage; and — 
therefore inland navigation: is the one thing. 
needful. So far-the right hon.member and 
I are fully agreed, but we differ most essen-, 
tially in the’ manner in which these wise ~ 
and politic measures are to be carried into 
effect. The right hop. gent. séems to . 
think that nothing more is necessary to be- 
done, but to appoint a Board, with salaries, 


_and then every thing will follow. Now, I 


am of opinion, that a Board without salaries 
would be preferable, and I much fear) that. 
the Buard of the right hon, member, with: 


salaries, will mot only not forward the busie 


ness, but will actually retard it; and this 
has been sufficiently proved by the manner 


in which this same Board has hitherto pro- 


‘ceeded; a-permanent instance of which I 


will give to the Committee. - In the.year. 


1807, the whole sum expended: by. the 


Board, including its own establishment, was 
£.21,000: and what do you think, out of 
that trifling sum, was paid for the establish- 
ment? why, no léss than £.6;100. This. 


went in £.500 a piece for five Commiésion- 


ers, £.500 more to:a 


$0-much.. 
an for clerk of the 
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ote: 


‘Sar 
rest 


‘amount of ‘the: 


tended 


mp 


the: extension of I 


tight -bop. famous 
insuire!us, that we shall have 
of <officers, to Pay, whether we 
loyment, for. those offi- 


apny,e 
itherefore. vote, against 


‘Shp right hon. gent, 
aid, that no. man was,more 
fally.conxj of the -expe- 


encouraging the 

extégsion of Navigation in 

- Ireland, hyeParliamentary grants, and he 

was. sincerely rejoiced to find that the right. 

hom. agreed with him in, 

that principle; -but. of the 

strongest arguments ur; In 

advantage Ireland 

t, member, derive from it. 

gent. puneiple, he was surp 

the . measure, proposed, 

degree to-carry. 
t. The right hon, mem- 


which they were 7 
was, expended, If 


seid Mr, Patnell, a right hon. and learned | 


of forthe extension. of 


nd; | have.alluded, and upon the faith 


lend right. .. Well then, either i it isthe intens 


| Sir, that there appears, to me some reason 


tion in Ireland, there is at least one 
ble, ‘sure sufficiently ripe for adoption, if they — 
ledge. | had. thou 


iby. noble 
lament,. moved an @ 
Navigation; 
upon, which occasion it was, that the noble 
lordmade the solemn. pledge to, which, 


Lards { ment, and, proposed a 


is amendment. bap incor: 
in .my statement, desire ‘that, the 
-| mable lord, or the right hon. gent. will.seg 


‘tion of -his majesty’s to 
‘mend further. grants to. be made for the 


,| tension of, Inland Navigation in Irelands 


‘it.isnot their intention. Ifit be theirintany: 
‘tion.to carry: into, execution the. principly 
which the right hom. Secretary has avowed, 
of extending Inland Navigation-in Ireland 
Bill,.an object: which he. fully 
‘not ished without farther 
liamentary aid, why does he, 
that purpose, and which grant, if made. 
would have rendered it 
‘put. the payment .of. the. 

Board upon the Consolidated. 
those salaries, woyld naturally have. been 
paid out, of such grant? But confess, 


to; suspect, that ministers, have 
tion whatever, to. make an any further, 
-and that their: only. object i is, to 
people of Ireland with a,delusive 
tion, that fature grants will be made,.and 

in-the -time to secure 9, con 
establishment for their. friends upon the 

Consolidated Funds, for which reasonlam 
‘determined to, take the sense of the Com; 
mittee on the prapened by the right 
hon. Secretary ; and I feel myself strongly, ~ 
justified in, sq-doin _as 1 am persu 
that if his majesty’s ministers were. ‘it 

Gere in wishing to promote inland navi tg 


t fit to avail themselves of atg 
ta the towns, of 
Ti upon. ane of above’ 
; and. from thence into the mostfem 
and uniting the great.ports. of 
apd Waterford, with. that. of .Dubli 
Thig.is.¢ line in which 
whatsoever: but 


| 


oard, exen-at they: had. mopey,to expend 
but, apon the right hom. gentleman’s pl 
they wall bejleft. without. employment, as; 
does not. appear that the right hon. gent, 
season of Ferkament;, and we have 
| rather, why. does; hot the i 
to-the Irish, Parliament, that 
be: expended, his majesty’s 
come, forward,’ and recom: 
United Parliament to make 
each 9s. shouldbe, sodjcient 
to comple: the general system. of Inlanc 


sight not to be deferred until another ses- 


pathér extraordi 
’’ ber who. spoke last, and the right hon. ba- | 
“ gonet who preeédéd him; having both pro- 

fessed themselves to be such warm’ friends 
_ “to the measure for the farther extension of 
Inland Navigation in’ 


was the carryin of that measure into 
effect. Does ‘this look’ more Hike 


tee 
the farther extension of Na-, 


¥igation 
ye Bill, in ‘the ‘present stage of the busi- 
sess, the Committee’ ‘had nothing 
Gentlemen cannot be so igno 


ifthe bill, when produced and read, 
be fotind inadequate to, or at variance with, 
the“object'it’ ‘to ‘accomplish, they 


“OF may, if ‘think ‘fit, introduce: 
such provisions in 4 


impossible” to give ‘credit to the 
féssions madé’ by 


_ ifftheir avowed intention of endeavouring” 
miply “proposes. 
that object.” 
liironet,"and ‘an hon. gentleman ‘near him, | 


at the’ time of the Union, for the 
Sir, inedgure whith ‘have “no 
fo be asharnéd of, ‘neither in respect 
the’ principle’ which ietaated’i 


‘Been flowed: ‘up’ by ‘the very able and up- 


ing the best and speediest means of concen- 


trating the internal ‘force, ‘and diatributing' |'¢ 
the internal of the island; or whe- | 
ther we considerit'as tending to ‘accelerate 
thécivilizationof a very disturbed, dlthou 
Every valiable district of country, is an 0 


sject of great national. importance’; “and 


sion.” 
“Lord Castlereagh said, ‘that he thought it 
“that the hon. mem- 


» should, 
withstanding, determine-te oppose the in: 
troduction of.a bill, whose avowed object 


ape opposition,” than ‘any real ‘dis 

tion “to the ‘public wel 
What is° the question 'before-the 
at leave be given to bring ina 


in Treland.’ With the provisions 


to’ do. 
rant of parlia-’ 


mentary proceedings, as not ‘to Know, that 
“tH should 


thay -réfuse to ‘give it a second’ ‘reading ; 


ommittee onthe 
as shall model it to ‘their own liking. 


ntlemen, of their an- 
to’ land Navigation, and 
at the same ‘timeé'to. su them sérious’ 


to throw out a bill whith sini 
th right 


‘have made’ frequent allusions to mMe, as the’ 
dathor Of theoriginal méasure of granting” 


extension of ‘Inland Navigation in Ireland. 


rior to” 
thatiner in’ which ‘that’ principle has'|’ 


trusted. "Th 


éy bave performed their duty |. h 


‘and ‘ability; ‘and tlie beneficial’ 


Point of view; whether as'furnish-. 


‘bri Both sides Of the’ 
altho may. 
on, 
| putation’s ‘was ‘the measure’ ‘at 
the time of the’ ‘but” on’ the 
trary, it 
which, at ‘tha 
ceived’ with byte 6tl 
t'| sides of ‘the ‘ho énflemen’ g 
think that the bill’ py 
in by my right ‘hon.: 
| which he’ has ‘given, 
tronage, and that no 
‘measure is intended ‘to it; if suc 
were teally the case, wilt candidly ai 
that the , Proposed bill would bea measur 
‘of eXtreme absurdity. ‘But what is 
fact? Various lines of Toladd Naviga 
have ‘been ‘proposed, ‘bat ‘none. 


have been''so far’ matured ‘by the: 


whos¢ it ‘is to examiné-and report 
upon them, to furnish justifiable rou 


parliament to make @ grant to.aid thei 


execution. Is it’ the intention ‘then 


gentlemen who ) profess to approve ae prin- re 


ciple which has"been ‘ayéwed by my right 
hon. friend, of aiding the of 


land tion, ‘by further grants (after ge 

into the merits of the ‘several lines): is is 
their inténtion, such j 
quiry Being Yhade, ns 
‘without an examination to vote 

‘the "Such conduct ‘woe 
| indeed bey the teria 


speech familiar to ag 


that the hoa. is serious 


saying that ‘he will tak ‘the sense of 
the ground that been’ alr 
by of stiould™ shortly: 
opitiion onthe subject. 
gation had “always been favourite 
sure ‘with the parliament of Ireland, 
although very latge sunis had expends 
‘Upon’ t 
tad been’ fected, until after the pass- ass? 
‘had 


jarliamentary 
duty by the ablic; a: 
pay ; and an hon eman . 


ect, yet nothing of i impor- 
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Navigation, in Ireland was, by 
ing the matter up here, and voting. mo- 

ney to particular works, in a-Committee of 

thet house 5 both these s had been 

tried in Ireland, and both 
perience (if that were 

any weight) would teach them to avoid the 

__ two systems which had. already failed, and 

_ to pursue the one that had succeeded. 

_ Mr, Windham made a speech: that ap- 

to entertain the Committee, but it 

_ ‘was delivered in so low a tone of voice, 

that we could. not catch all the points of 


it. Among other things, he said, he was |. 


admit that the right ‘hon. Secre- 
_ tary’s time had been better: employed 
during the last summer; than in superin- 


_ tending canals, however beneficial; that | 
the. proposed Board of Commissioners, : 


swithout funds, ‘was like a general without 


- an army, an admiral without a fleet, ora| 


without a majori ,and that the 
money they had expended on the public 
_ works . wag little more than a per centage 
on. their own salaries, (A laugh.) He. 
.-deemed it. unnecessary to put the establish- 

ment on the copsolidated fund—for, as 
there was still a portion of the 
at the disposal of the 
of Commissioners, he thought there 
was no. danger to be apprehended . that 


those gentlemen would bestow the whole. 


on the) ublic works, and forget to pay their 
_ own salaries, Experience had shewn the 


“Foster explained. 
Chancellor ofthe said, 
- that’ when the right hon. gent. (Mr. Wind- 
ham)thought fittomake himself acquainted 

_ with any subject, he had the talent of enforc- 

_ ing his arguments with a cogency and force 

almost unrivalled; but when it: happened 
{as on the present occasion) that the right 

_ hon. gent..was disposed to take up a subé 
Jeet merely to assist his friends, and with- 
any previous information, though he 
gould‘not convince, yet his ingenuity was 
such’ as always to enliven the debate, and 
to relieve the house from the dull conside- 


‘fation of miere matter of fact, and to ‘trans-. 
regions of wit and’ 
a loss to comprehend 
by opposing 


ort them into the 
ocy. He was at a 

wha: gentlemen could mean 
thé motion of his right hon. friend. . Were 

friends to the extension of Tuland 
_ Navigation? and if so, was it possible that 
they should oppose a motion for Jeave- to 
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ject: itito effect? Mr. Perceval. 
that unless it were intended by govern-., 


ment to propose further grants, for the: 
further extension of Inland Navigation in‘ 


the present bill would be an absurs. 


ut might not gentlemen, when the: 
bill went irito a-committee, contrive to, 
make it effective; and even introduce a: 


_..| clause to abolish "the board, whenever it. . 


should happen that there were nofunds for. 
them to administer? The motion of bis 
hon, friend had his hearty concurrence, 


The Committee divided 
e a 12°: 


_ Majority . 
HOUSE oF COMMONS. 
[Bawxrurr Liv, Bri.) 
Sir Samuel Romilly moved the second 


reading of the. Bankrupt Laws Amine? 
i 


Mr. Jacob, after the 


| learned bart. on his zeal to ameliorate so 


important a branch of the legislative: code 
of the countty, stated, that he would take. 
the liberty o ’ mentioning some ideas’that: 
had occurred to him in furtherance of the. 
learned bart.’s object. ‘It was, in his opi-' 
nion, a strange anomaly, that the Commis-: 
sioners of Bankrupts should have the power, 
of summoning a bankrupt «hen a prisoner. * 


in a mesne process and not when in exect- - 


‘tion.. Several instances had recently oc-. 
curred in which the inconvenience and. ab-_ 
surdity of this distinction were manifested.: . 
The issioners received but twenty: 
shillings for their trouble on each sitting, 
and yet it was frequently necessary, if they. 
discharged their duty, that they should go: - 
toa considerable distance in the country, - 
for that purpose. In some cases which _ 
had lately occurred, Commissioners, owing .. 
to this absurdity, had been compelled to gor 
as far as Hull. Nor did it to him seem 
proper that the. Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts should be permitted to close their list, 
‘or in other words to adjourn, for 4 long’ 
period; the consequence of which was fre-. 
‘gpently ly great inconvenience to all 


was desirous also, if it were possible, to re-. 
form the indecorous manner in which com 
missions .were held in the me 


parties. 
trusted that in the Committce aclause, 
‘would be proposea to remedy this evil. He: | 


Forsir A, Wellesley’s motion . 
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- Commissioners were paid. In. consequence 
oftheir only receiving pound or guinea 
~ sitting, they were induced to crowd’ to- 
gether a number of commissions, and to }: 
Guildhall more like‘ bear- 


than a place of judicial inquiry. . To two 


- ‘of the provisions-in the Bill proposed by 


the learned bart. he objected, because they 

seemed to’ him -to cast a slur upon, or to. 
throw into’ the back-ground the utility of 
-triak by Jury. At present the creditors of 
-a Bankrupt had the choice Chan 

Assignees either bya petition to the 

eellor, or by a'suit at common law. By the 

- Bill before the house they would be’ pre- 

_cluded from. the latter ‘course, and this he 

“conceived to be a great attack on the trial 

by Jury, although he was convinced that 

- the Jearned bart. ‘was one of the last men 

who would really entertain such an inten- 

tion. ‘The other rovision in the proposed 

Bill to which he objected had a similar ten- 

dency ;” it was that by which a. penalty of 
. 201. per cent. was to be inflicted on as-, 


‘The object of the learned bart. 
this provision, it was impossible not 
"highly to applaud, however he might differ | | 
t to the modes of re- 

penalty. He doubted whether | 
the will of Commissioners of Bankrupts, 
and precluded from a resort to a trial by 
Jury. It was well known that in London 


creditor frequently nominated 
his own Commissioner, and: very: unfair 
_ Searle wore often carried on by thatmeans. 
e confessed that he did not ‘think the 
bart.’s Bill respecting 
is penalty of twenty per cent. (the justice 
of which he most hig fly applauded) com- 
parable to a similar ‘na- 
“ture, contained in the bill which had some 
.time ago been introduced by a noble lord | 
into the other house of Parliament. There 


was one part of the learned’ bart.’s Bill to 


_. which he’ distinctly: objected ; namely, to 


the power which it proposed to give to the 


to liberate a bankrupt without 
the consent of this. creditors. ‘his’ opi- 
nion such .a regulation ‘would tend only. to 
increase the numberof bankrupts. It had 
stated, and stated fairly, thatiin the 
course: of twenty years'-there had been- 
rT ,980 bankrupts, out of whom: 5,697 had 

Vou. 


mained to be asked, how many had ai 
for their certificates? It was fact alsoof 
ahd ‘which ought to’ be, 


18 were at present:in the the King’s 


it ds one of an injurious tendency: 
hon. gent. had certainly 
at one time a friend to the principle of the 
Bill. If he ac’ was ° friendly to the 


iba For his own. 


part, he was perfectly 
laws of this country which stood.more in 
Bankrupt Laws, and he should therefore 


Mr. Jacob in ‘explanation, disclaimed 


the Bill.“ The. hon. had 
servations, he meant any 

to suggest to the consideration 
bart., and of the house, some: circumstances 


missioners of Bankrupt. were — 

young barristers, well, 

situation, but who connected with ona rs 

ject advancement in their. profession, : 

to whom therefore the administration 

the Barikrupt laws soon hecame:a sec 

consideration. Pressed. by: theit 

sional avecations, they were com toi 

crowd intoone day anumber of cases which _ 

ommissioners 

be a distinct. class, to ~whom. suffix 


uence of executions. it 
the house whether, when the evil was: ‘com> , 


principle of the Bill, the course which itwas 


the learned 


himself. 


propose 
principle that might to him seem advises _ 
convinced that there was no branchofthe — 
need of regulation and amendment than the — 
the Commissioners. of Bankrupts were men | motion, 


of high and-honourable character, but it | 
ee was not afways so in the country. The 


nat out vf the large 


gent. Inisappre> 
hended him if he supposed that, by his'ob+ — 


intention of opposing the second eee 


which, in his opinion were of importance; — 
Mr. Abercrombie was persuaded, 

judicial situation was, more -painful»than 

that of a Commissioner of Bankrupt. ‘Com- 


| 
| 
sratively so small, was “necessary to 
| ake so considerable an ‘innovation on our 
gislative provisions on the subject, and 
ne which, in his apprehension,:might‘be 
tended with very serious evils; 
4 Mr. Ponsonby commented on the income 
stency. of the hon, gent. who had \jast 
boken, who having commenced by 
oi. essing a favourable opinion of his learned oe 
oo iend’s measure, set down with describing 
bviously expedient for him to pursue was 
not to oppose:the second reading of it;-but . 
to allow it to go-intoa Committee, and | 
; 


heldjout, toinduee then to- devote their 


ive attention’ to‘a subject whieh, in'a | acq 


‘eommetcial ‘coantry: like Great 


such! ‘extreme imp 


75. 


any 
object weal 

more effectually a hed. 
Wikon{could not agree with the hon, 
who had just spoken, as to the expe- 
of making such an alteration in the 

administration of the Bank 

aws, as he seemed to think adviseable. 
allowed that the Commissioners were gene-. 
rally made from junior barristers, but he 
contended that in'so extensive 4 profession 
s,that of the law, although many might 
obtain the due vewerd of their talents 
professional employment, there 
_ Were: still: enough remaining dand 
peel competent to fulfil the duties of 
the important trust with which they were 
He cordially approved of the 
principle. of the Bill before the house, ‘al- 
though he might perhaps take the opportu- 
nity, when in the Committee, of stating his | 
objections to sore of the details of it ; and | 
particularly to ‘the’ gieat extension of 
to- grant to the: 


Sir Semel Romily expressed his oblign | of of 


#i0ns.to the honourable gentlemen who 
stated:their opinions on the subject. Having 
‘ad-object. but to improve the Jaw, he was 
anxious to hear, with the utmost attention, 
‘that could be made for: that 


were made. He: should beve | 
Several alterations to. 


| The. hon. gents 


‘should not secure’ his proper 
uired: from:a demand to fall 

of his debt to the original bankrupt's estate, 
posite had expressed . 
st thé importanee and 


‘| advantages of the trial by paar should be 


by the proposed measure. He did 


| notentertain any mich fears. Thefactwas, 
that in the cases alluded to the trial wang 
meré mattetof form, and the object of his 
‘propositions was to prevent twenty actions 


wh petition 


seemed to him calculated solely for the in- | 


-erease of expence, With respect te the Bill 
of this subject that had been formerly ie 
‘treduced into the other house, with every” 
sentiment of respect for the noble lord by 
whom it had ‘been introduced, and for the | 
Jearned authority in whomiit was known to 
have originated, he. confessed that he could — 
not see any thing in that Bill but great 
multiplicity of expence, and great-aug- 
mentationof patronage. If, however, there 
were any part of that Bill for which the hon, - 


| gent. entertained a partiality, it would be — a 


perfectly. competent to him to propose a 
modification of the present measures when 
it should be inthe Committee. 
there weremahy defects.in th 

pt- Laws to which the Bill thathe 
extend: .He had never professed to 
move all those hot.suffi-e 
cient knight e or such an attempt, 
While therefore, he WR with another ' 


| hon. gent.,that itmight be better if, instead . : 


of the present loose and. extended system 6 
permanent and. limited tribunal were es 
tablished for the administration of the 


Bankrupt Lawsjhe assured him thet he had 


not the presumption te offer to make so 


comsiderble ap the present 


Thursday, March 30,.. 
several members, being summoned by the . 
Usherof the Black Rod, in 
the On their return the 
Speaker ac 
Royal Assent: by 
given to several: Bills..:. “After transacting 
some private business, the House then; 
the motion of the Chancellor ofthe Exehe- - 


attain the same 7 


il 
ne had introduced the Bill into Parliament, ae 
he hed been honoured with so many com- 
the: subject, that it would 
a have-occupied the whole of his time even 
oue ‘which he was to feel would: ob- 
|...» objection made by the hon: gent. . 
evil ‘which’ at present resulted from the 
keeping in their own 
ne property of bankrupts, speculating 
ith propery and eventually. be- | 
@0ming rapts. themselves, For this 
‘frandred poupde the estate of the bankrupt 
- whomvliewas gn assignee; the certificate 
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RESPONDENCE WiTH AMERICA ON 


_ Ordered to.be printed February 22, 1809. 


Nox 1.—Copi of a Lerren from Mr, Se- 
- eretary ing to Mr. Pinkney, dated 
Foreign Office, Sept.23, 1808. 


Siry—In laying before the King your let: 


ter of the 23d August, and in: communi- 


cating to you the accompanying Answer, 
(see vol. 12,:p, 255), which I have received 
his Majesty's: commands ‘to return’ to it, I’ 
confess that.I feel some'little embarrassment 
from. the repeated references which your 
letter contains, to what -has between 
us in conversation: an embarrassihent aris- 


ing in no: degree’(as you ‘are »perfectly. 


aware) from any feeling of distrust: in you’ 
personally, but from a recollection of the 
misrepresentation which:took place in Ame- 
rica of former: conferences ‘between us. 
You gave>me; on that: occasion, the ‘most 
‘Satisfactory: proof that such misrepresenta- 


tion did not originate with you, by. commu- 


‘ 


_, Micating tome that part of your Dispatch 


in which: the conferences particularly: refer- 
red to were related, and related correctly ; 
but this. very circumstance, ‘while it esta- 


- blishes your personal claim:to entire confi: 


dence, proves at the same time that a faith- 
ful report of :a conference on: your. part, is 
not a security ‘against its’ misrepresentation. 
It was for ‘that reason principally,» that, after 
hearing with the most ctful attention 


all-that. yow hadto state to me verbally:on. 
the subject of the present-overture, I ‘felt’ 


| vesséls-would probably produce war, and’: 


myself .under the necessity ‘of requiring, as 
‘ indispensable,” a written communication 
b=, the subject,—It is for that reason also, 

at.as in your written communication, you 


. ¥efer me to our late’ conversations for the 


bearings and details” of your proposal, 1 
feel it necessary to recapitulate, as ‘shortly 
as I can; ‘what 1 conceive' to-have passed in 


those conversations beyond what I find re-) 


CERTAIN ORDERS COUNCIL.— 
corded in your letter.—The principal points 
in which the forward by 
you, in personal conference, appear tome 
to have differed in some degree fromm the 
now stated by you in writing, are,— 


the first, thatin conversation, the proposal: 


itself was not distinctly stated.as an overture’ 
authorized ‘by your Government s—the ses 
cond, that the beneficial consequenceslikely' 
to result to-this Country from the*accept- 
ance of that proposal, were! 
through . more ‘ample. illustrations.” —In’ 
the first of ‘our conferences, I understood ' 
you to say little more, on the authority of: 


| your Government, than that you were ‘in- 
gainst the Orders 


structed to remonstrate a 
in Council of the 7th. Jan.-and-of ‘the 
of Nov. 1807; but to add, as from your-’ 
self, an expression of your own conviction, 
that if those Orders were repealed, the Pre.’ . 
sident of the United States would suspend » 
the Embargo with: respect.to G. Britain. 
Upon the consequences of such a n- 
sion of the Embargo, while it would still » 
continue'to be enforced against France, you 
expatiated largely, still speaking however, as 
I understood, your own individual senti- 
ments.—-It was suggested by you, that Ame-— 


rica; in’ that case, would probably armher’ 


merchant ships .against the a ions of 


France; an ient to which, yow obs 
served, it would be perfectly idle to resort : 
against G. Britain.” The collision of armed © 


the United States »would thus be brought; 
into the very. situation in which we must’ 
wish to. place’ them, that of: hostility to 
France, and virtual, if not formal alliance, 
with G.-Britain.—In our second'conference, 
you repeated and enforced these arguments; | 


as calculated to induce:the British 'Govern-” 


rsued”* 
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an unay 
received,—But 
‘ina matter of such delicacy, I was desirous 


vou to. frame 


asyou know, al 


ments; superfiueus. 


in Council, and in this conference, 
» not stating yourself to be authorized 
your Government formally to offer the a 


_ pension of the ipmedlp 
consequence gf. 
profess, asI understood you, a to 
take upon yourself to make that offer, pro- 
vided that i 


official assurance, that, coupled with that 


offer so made, the demand of the repeal of 
the Orders in Council of Jan. and Nov. 
1807, would be favourably received.—I, of 


course, declined to give any such previous 
assurance ; but as you. appeared 

great importance to this saggestion as 
was led to think that a compliance with it 
might, relieve ' you from a difficulty in exe- 


"~~ cuting the instructions of your Government, 


I consentedto take’a-few days to consider 
of it, and toweserve my definitive answer 


until Eshould.see you again.—I never doubt-. 


ed, in. my own mind.as. to the inexpediency 

ty of encouraging you to 
an unofficial _pro- 
mise, 


of either confirming or correcting my own 

Opinion:by. the opiniens af 
“stilt, that-in a third interview which 
place shortly after the secand, I had 

the-henour: to inform you, that after the 


test mature: deliberation, found it 


sible to yield.to your suggestion, and:that 
propesition according to the instructions of 


| your Government, or to your awn unbiassed: 


_ discretion,—-My.owa share in these several 
.copférences,. beyond what is implied in the 
above pet was very small.-—I: have, 

lways rather wished to refer 

the argumentative discussion of. the subject 

the Orders in-Council to the official cor- 


respondence ‘which I! have! more than once | 


fin 


in a vetbal.contro- 
if! confined: to’ ovrselves, 
would: be useless ; if afterwards to re- 


duced into. writing, for the p 
communicated to our 


representations. which yout have 


mde the Orders in Council of Jan 


the Rights .o the 


“tively their ‘best. interests upon grounds 
iaadmissible both. in. principle and | 


fact,” have uniformly sidinteined 


ionable 6f: His. Majesty | 
unquest 


the un 
to the 


should give you-before hand an 


ment toconsent to the repeal.gf the 


in uence of the unparalleled 
“aggression 


-“ the ¢stablished usages of war and the 
deed one point upon which I was particu. 
larly anxious to receive precise information, 
wad. upon which, from your candour and 
frankness, I was fortunate enough to obtain 

ity--The connecting together, in your 

overture, suspension of the 

rgo and the R Of ‘the Orders in 


mediate consequence of those Orders, and 


I. was therefore desirous to ascertain whe- 
had been. known to, the Government of the 


take | United States previously to the Message of 


the President proposing the Em 


‘0, SO as. 
to. be a moving consideration to. t 


at Mes: 
you, Sit, that such was not the fact; that. 


you) some.more severe and swe 
sure might have been expected :—but. that. 


| of the Orders in Council of the 11th of Nov, 
as having been actually issued, there was no» 


certain knowledge in America, or at: least: 
verament, at the time.of pro 


‘of. my recollection, correctly the substance: 
of what has ‘between. us at: our 
veral interviews previous to the presentation. 
of your official letter, and such.I have repre- 
sented to have. been the substance of what. 
passed on those. several occasions, in the re-: 
ports of ourconferences which it has been: 


recapitulation there is any thing mistaken, 
justice to believe: the. error unintentional, 


‘and you may: rely upon my readiness to set: 
have, &c. Gro. Canninc, 


No. Il. La Hilton 


dated Great 
18085 


he enemy, and to retort. 
“upon that enemy the evils of his own in- - 


*« justice ;” and have uniformly contended,, 
“if third pasties from those mea- 
“ demand tien must’ be 


on of Neutral States.”—There was in- 


ceding one e 7th.of Jan. might 
to imply that the Embargo had been theim. . 


‘ther, in fact, the Orders in Councilof Nov. | 


sage,—rl had, the satisfaction to learn. from 


rumours might indeed have reached 
‘Tica of| some measure of further retaliation’ 
being in the contemplation of ‘the British 
Goverament; that (as. understood: 


mea-" 


none in the possession of the American Gow 
posing the Em... 
bargo,—Such, Sir, is according tothe best 


my.duty to make to the King.—-If in this) 
or any thing omitted; you will do me the — 


Secret. 
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not fatigue 


me that I have, 


giving you unsolicited proofs that I 
transmitted to’ Mr. 

‘faithfal. report 
_ taken by public rumour or ‘private conjec- 


first interview: 


which. dhe: interview: hall): been 
you asked'me if I 


any advantageous coi 


Jength than thé occasion may. Be thought to 
you will, I'am: sure, impate it to its 


cause, an eafnest desire on my part, 
arising: from a feeling of sincere respect for 
you, the am to give 
of facts. deem ta be iniportant, 
should be full, as accurate.—I will 
you, Sir, with assurances that no 
on could be less disposed than I am to 


fault with the object of your: letter, 


which appears to be to guard’ against all. 


misrepresentation of “what has passed in 
“our late interviews beyond what you find 


“ recorded in my Note.”—You have told 
rsonally, no concern. iti 
that object, arid I-did not require to be told 
that my Government: has as little. I. un- 
derstand, . indeed, that the -circumistance 
which has suggested 4 ae motive for 
this procéeding, was one of those —— 
per misrepresentations which evety day 
preduces where the press is free, which find 
no credit and t and 


_for which it is greatly to be feared your ex- 


pedient will provide no remedy. Of my 

duct, that cceurred, 
‘Madison a 
of our::con 
ture, it Is not necessary for me to speak; 
for you have yourself done justice to it. 
The motive to which I am indebted for 
the honour of your letter; appears to have 


been instrumental in another 


fect equally une: nable, But you'will 
allow me to say, that until the receipt of 
‘that letter, I had not been apprized by the 
slightest intimation, that it was ia any 
gree owing to sach a cause that you declined, 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government, 
after two conferencesy in which I-had been 
suffered, if not encouraged, to uafold my- 
self individually as well as officially, at great 


| lengthy and perfect frankness; : to give 


an answer to my: verbal overture.—-At our 

w (on the 29th of June) verbal: 
communication was not: discountenanced, 
bat commended » For, after I had made 
myself: utiderstood as’ 'to’ the. purpose for 
reqitested, 
thought of taking a more: 
formal course, but immediately added, that ; 


I'did not, for that the: course 
chad adopted: was well’ suited to’ the dcta- 


sion, My reply was'in’ substance, that the} 
freedom: of conversation was better adapted |. 


to our subject, and more likely’ to conduct: 


|, acceptance of that proposal, ‘were +p 


constraint and y oF written inter- 


course ; ahd that‘T-had not'intended to pre- 
sént 4 mote. At the setond interview od 


the 20th of July) it did hot’ o¢ciir to me that 
I had any reason to cofclade, and certainly 


I did not concludé, that verbal conimunica- 


tion had not continued to be acceptable “as 


that it was rejected as inadmissible. 

everi then I wag not told, and had riot the 
suspicion, that this rejection was 
be ascribed, either wholly or pattally, to th 
motive which your lettéet has since ati- 


fiounced to me. That this motivé had, 
vertheless, all the influerite tow imputed to . 


‘it, Lam entirely confident, and I take noti 
of it only because, as I have not mentioned 


it to my Government in my official account . 


of our conferences, I can no Otherwise jus: © 
tify the omission ¢ither to it, or to you 
than by shewing that I had in fruth ni 
knowledge of the fact when that accoun 
was transmitted.—I may fake occasion t 
set forth in the present tetfér, the impost of - 
all that cari be niatetial of our several con- 


versations, according to my fecollection of _ 
which 


ought fo pay 4 particular attention, 
because ought them 
although I shoald perhaps, 


| have been inclined to think that they had ~ 


| much of their importante by the ‘pre- 
sentation of my Note and the receipt of 
| your written Answer, béth of whictr aré 


a preparatory course; and it was not until‘ 
the third. interview (on the 29th of 


petfectly intelligible, upon’ these points at’ 


_ least, without the aid of thé conferences that 
preceded ‘ them:.—You observe, that “the 


forward by me in’ 
_ ference, appear to you fo have differed 
in some degree from the proposal stated 
|“ by me, in writing, are two;—-the ‘first, 
that in conversation, the propdsdl’ itself 
© was not ‘distinctly stated as an overture 
authorized by my Governaient ;—the 
geeond, that the berieficial consequenges 
likely to result to this Country from 
sued,’ thréugh more ample jllastrations,” 
 Wittrregard to the first of these supposed dif- 
ferences, feel persuaded, Sir, thi 
‘ther recollection it will occur to! 
‘the substance of what | suggested 
‘that is'to say, that your Orders’ bemg re~ 
pealed as to us, we would si 


vernment'; but that the mahrier’ éf conducts 


the 


r 


whieh’ the suggestions 


Our first conference told citly, 
t | 


isptnd the 
bargo a8 to G. wad my Go 


; 
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Lhad no pretise orders, was _my.own. 
even repeated. to you the, words of my. in- 


Structions as they were upon my, memory: 
I did. not :,understand,: cither then. or 


afterwards, that, there.was: any doubt asito 
their existence or their sufficiency, orany 


desire to have a. more exact.and formal:com- 


Munication of them while the result of ;our 
discussion was distant and uncertain. I said 
undoubtedly, that I had been directed to re- 
quire the revocation of the British Orders 

in Council,. but I said also, that, although 


the Government, of’ the-United States still 


Supposed. itself to be: authorized to expect 
their repeal. upon the ground.of right as it 
from the first. a'subject, however, 
which I informed you I did not wish at that 
time to agitate) I was notwithstanding.em- 


. powered to give you the above-mentioned 


assurances, which. would, .as..I presumed, 
~ bold out inducements to, G.. Britain, as well 


on the.score of policy.as on that.of justice; 
o fulfil that expectation. . I should scarcely 
lave undertaken to offer. such assurances as 
from myself, or upon.my own “conviction” 
that the President would act.in conformity 
with them. And_I should still. less (if that 


_ Were possible), have ventured to ask of you 


SPARE. PAPERS.—Papers relating to Amerie, 


— 
‘Leonfessto you, ‘Sir, that-when:T | 


terwards informed, that:if I would obtain 


an answer to myoverture, I must make itin 


writing, and that I must: notdook:for any 
previous intimation of the nature: of that 
Answer, I did not allow myselfany longerto 


anticipate with muchconfidencesuch anigsie 


as desired. The second difference which 


our Letter supposes to. exist between my 


Noteand verbal suggestions, cannot, I:think; 
in any view be very material. 1 willsay.some: 


thing.upon it, however.. My Note declares, 


that: if I. forbear: to ‘pursue certain: ideas 


througiv all the. illustrations of which :they 


are: susceptible, is:-because personat 


conferences, .as , well as the obviows nature, 


of the ideas. themselves, render it unneces- ~ 


sary.: This implies, undoubtedly, that:more 
| had been said in our. conferences, ¢xplana- 


tory of these ideas, than is to. be foundiin 


the Note itself and that implication ea 


scarcely: be otherwise. than true, I ex- 


patiated largely,” as you very justly say J 
did, ‘*.upon the consequences of a suspens 


sion of the Embargo as to G. Britain. while: 


it still continued ;to be’ enforced against. 


France.” 


The general idea to which.the: * 


Note’ refers, -is, that justice and interest: 


that you would. make them, in that form, 
the. subject of repeated conferences, and 
even of reference to others, as. placing the 
esction of a, recal or, continuance: of the 
_ Orders in Council upon new. grounds: of 
_ prudence and equity. If it is merely intend- 


| take advantage of my. proposal, ‘The par: 
‘ticular positions are, that, if your Orders) — 
‘and our Embargo should be rescinded in the: 
‘manner suggested, our commercial inter- 
course would be immediately revived; that. 


we 
x 
i 


- €d (as I doubt not it is) to say that I did not 
_ Make, or declare my intention to make, my 


_ overture in writing 


¢ inv ore I had endeavour- 
ed to. prepare for it by. personal explanations, 


_ such a reception as I felt it deserved, and 


before I could ascertain, what shape.it would 


be most proper.to give to it, or how it would 


be met by this Government, nothing can 


2 More_correct.. It was my sincere wish 
that my proposal, which I believed to be 
advantageous to G. Britain as well.as ho- 
nourable tothe United States, should be ac-' 
Cepted ;. and accordingly I preferred a mode 
f. proceeding which, while it was calculat- 


__ €d to avoid unprofitable discussions upon to- 
Plies of some delicacy and great difficulty, 
_ would. furnish opportunities for frank:and 


communication ,upon. all the bear- 


friend ly 
ings of m proposal, and lcad to the result, 


at.which I aimed, if that result should be 
‘practicable, in such way as upon’ mature re- 
tion, and after a liberal interchange of 


| gentiments, should be found to be most for 


the honour of our respective Governments. 
These views. were laid before you, without: 


if France followed: your example, and.res 


tracted her Decrees, the avowed purpose.of 


your. Orders would be accomplished; that 
if France-refused to retract, the American 

Embargo continuing as to her, would occu. 
py the place. of your Orders, and perform: = 
‘their office even better than they could per-. 


form it themselves, without any of the diss: ae 


advantages) inseparable from such a system. 


It.is. certain, that in our conversations I 


deavoured: to prove that-these general and. 


particular-notions were founded in.trath by/ 
‘a variety. of arguments, thrown out in a 


yery..desultory way, with more zeal than. 


precision, and with that.entire freedom, 
which unlimited confidence in yourcandour,, 
and a: firm. opinion that the views of my 
‘Government would. derive new titles to 


spect.from a full examination, -were calcu-. 


uously with you, Sir, if I:were to pretend: 


delivered ; and’ I am. quite, sure that I sha 
consult your, gratification, well, as. my 


Kae 


lated to produce. I shi@ald not dealingen- 


‘thatT think myself able torecapitulate these: 
disjointed arguments as they were 


resetye, and seemed to be approved,; and | own credit, by-declining such anundertak.; 
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ing.” But think T-can state ina condensed’ 
form what I intended you should understand, 
‘and I presume that:what I did say was. not 
very: wide of my real impressions. Upon 
the footing on which my overture would 
place the: justice of the British Orders, 
- ‘did net go into much detail at any one of 
‘the three interviews mentioned in your Let- 


f 


But combining my unconnected and 


occasional observations on that point, as 
they were made at different times, and more 
especially as they ' were. afterwards ‘given 
‘pnd enlarged upon when had: the honour 
to,see"you on the 26th of August; {of-which 
* however it is proper to say; I have only a 


scanty memorandum) their import will 


not perhaps be found to be much, if ‘at all 
mistaken; in such parts of the following 
statement, as relates to that branch of the 
subject. [ meant to suggest, then, that upon 
your own principles, it would be extremely 
difficult to decline my 2 that your 
Overs inculcate, as the duty of Neutral 
Nations,- resistance. to. the Maritime De- 
crees_ of France, as overturning the public 
Law of the world, and professedly rely 


_ Upon that duty, and an imputed: abandon- 


ment of it, for their inducement and their 
justification ; that: of these’ Orders, that of 
the 7th of Jan. 1807: (of which the subse- 
quent Orders of November are said in your 
official reply to my Note of the 23d of Aug. 
’ to: be only an extension, an extension in 
operation not in principle) was promulgated 
and carried into effect a few weeks only af- 
ter'the Berlin Decree had made its appear- 
ance, when the American Government 
could not possibly know that sucha Decree: 
. existed, ‘when there had:-been no attempt 
to enforce. it, and when it had become 
bable that it would not be,enforced at all to 
the prejudice of Neutral: Rights; that the 
other Orders were. issued ‘before the Ame- 
rican Government, with reference to any 
‘practical violation. of its: rights, by an at-, 
_ \tempt’ to execute the Berlin Decree in a 
sense different from: the stipulations of the 
Treaty subsisting between the United: States 
_ and France, and fram the.explanations given 
to Gen. Armstrong by the French Mini- 
ster. of Marine,» and afterwards impliedly 
confirmed by Gen. Champagny, as. weil as 
by a correspondent practice, had any suffici- 
“€nt-opportunity of opposing that/Decree, 
otherwise. than it did oppose «it ; that your: 
Orders thus. proceeding upon an assumed 
aquiescence. not existing in fact, »retaliated 
9s prematurely, and retaliated a thousand fold, 
2 through the -rights of the United States, 
Wrongs rather threatened ‘than felt, which. 


-PARL. PAPERS.and the Orders ii 


tx 
were not authorized to’ presume the 
United States would not themselves:re- 
pel, as their honour and their interests 
required; that Orders: so ‘issued were, 
to say, the least’ of them,” an’ unseasonable 
interposition between ‘the injuring and the 
injured patty in‘a’way the most fatal to the 
latter ; that, by taking justice into your own 
hands before you were intitled to do. so,..at 
the expence: of ‘every thing like Neutral 
Rights; and even at'the expence.of other 
Rights. justly the object-of yet greater sen- 
sibility, by Neutral 
Nations, or rather upon the United ‘States, 
the only Neutral ‘Nation, injuries infinitely 
more severe: and’ extensive than -it was in 
the power of France to inflict, :you embar- 


| rassed and confounded, and. rendered: im- 


practicable, that very resistance which you 
demanded of us; that my proposal: destroy- 
ed all imaginable motives for continuing, 
whatever might have been the::motives for 
adopting, this new scheme of warfare ; ‘that 
it enabled you to withdraw with dignity, — 
and even with advantage, -what ‘should 
have come between ‘France:and us; that its 
necessary tendency was to:place us’at issue: 
with that Power, or in other’ words, :in the 
precise situation in which, you have main- 


tained. we ought'to be placed, if it should 
persist in its Edicts;.that the con.’ 


tinuance of our Embargo, so’ modified,’ 
would be at least equivalent to your Orders, 
for that in their» most efficient state your’ 


United States, than cut off their trade with 
France and.the countries connected with her,» 
_and that our Embargo remaining asto France 
-and-those countries. would: do éxactly the’ 
same; that‘if the two°courses: were’barely: 
or even nearly upon a level, ‘in point of/ex-: 
pediency, G#Britain ought to be ‘forward’ 
_toadopt that which was consistent with: the 
rights and respectful to the feelings of others; ' 
that my *proposal, ‘however, had: powerful | 
recommendations, which’ the” Orders 
Council had not ; that it would re-establish ' 
without the hazard-of any be-. 
fore new habits. had rendered.:it 
not impossible, a traffic which nourished ’ 
-your.most essential. manufactures, and'vas* 
‘rious other important sources of your pros-: 
perity; that it would notoitly restore 
nection valuable in all its views, but prepare ©. 
the way for the return: of mutual-kindness,~ - 
for adjustments greatly:to-be desired, andin 
awerd, for all»those consequences which 
follow in the: train of magnanimity and: 
conciliation’ associated with’ prudence ; and: 


ju ti Am ong the. i d 


‘ 
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| Orders’ could.do no more as regardsthe 
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of y bathe 5 having stated that 
commercial States would be the 
"first effect, I remarked: the ‘of 
+. thre,gonversation, that the Ediets of France 
* gould riot prevent that:intercourse, even if 
France should adhere to them, although G. 
 Beitain, by her superior naval means, ‘might 
be.able to prevent the converse of it; | 
the quer of France the acas was in 
i adequate to such 2 purpose, 
if itwere. otherwise, that was not to be 
‘gapposed that the Us States, resuming «heir 
ycommerce :-with this country after a 
Oe the British Orders in Council, would 
systematic i 
and: 
such: should be attempted.’ ii 
| nish he ent in- 
terviews before-mentioned, I had been able 
to 
were to have an influence agains 


Auswerto-my Note, I should probably 


in addition to the re- 
tharks actually itted fo 
tion, that if ‘the: Blockade 
Continent by France, and the 
eed 
| 


re.the nature of the 


to 


; 80 opposed 
of -which-extent and co vie 
harmless and contemptible, | 
‘any intelligible just. | 
the: sa any inte 


perseverance 
measures of G. Britain as-operate: 


sat rty to that and 
Epes 


fair riewtral: obli 
yo will suffer her to'do so. Under parr 


to dbanton what ic adcitted 
lost its ‘Only legitimate 
it:is simple justice. T 
be concession but it it is: 
Brance, itris\the: Government of Ame- 
neither subservient to France. nor com- 


i pro- | these Orders, if any rethain to ‘be: 


suecess.” 


ed. Lay without any adequate 


as upon a’ hasty of your: Answer to 
my ‘Note might be imagimed, that those 
Tights and interests are to be: set.at noug 


lest a doubt should remain: to distant times 


of the determination and tle ability of G. 


to your sewing for Lam 
| persuaded; Sir, you 


Britain to have continued ber resistance; or 


law to.the Ocean, the thotive to: their 
repeal should be mistaken by your ene 

if. this might indeed be so, you will; 


haps, me to say, that highly as we 


to prize the firm attitude 
and -vast- means of’ your country at: this 
eventful moment, it would y suggest 
to some minds a reluctant doubt on the subs — 
— your observation, that thé strength 


and pawer 
only but:for the world. I might also: have 
been: led to intimate, that my p could 


roposal 
] thin admit 


| “cumstances, without any hostile intention, 


the American Embargo did come in aid 
‘© of: the” before-mentioned “ Blockade <6 
“ the European Continent, pr atthe 
ey moment when, if that Blockade: 
“ could have succeeded at all, this interposi» 


tien of the would 


“ most effectually have contributed to: its 
Yet should probably have 
thought myself bound to remind you, thaty 
whatever ‘may be the truth of this speculas — 


tion, the same Embargowithheldourtonnage _ 
and out productions from that communica> 


tion with the Colonies of ‘enemies ‘and: 
with the European Continent, which 
had! asserted your ripht to prevent; 


of G. Britain are not for herself q : 


direct communication (with 


nent had in fact ited ; whiehy 
British: p in-other 
‘lified forms, you 


to tolerate, - 


‘not asthat which could be claimed, but as an | 


s, | indulgence that cowld at any time be with 


at td scourag 
and difficulties in. the 
but-by manifesting: 
tomould itinto all the shapes’ 
whiels the belligerent, fiscal,.’ or other pecue 
‘liar policy'of G. Britain might require, and 


drawn ;) which, a 


| \to-subject it to the exclusive 


code, armed with-all the:pré~ 
ives: ‘of: that Law to which 


; 
J 
{ 
. a third-party, whose 
your Orders'deeply affect 
without any: adequate necessity, according 
_ - tyourtewn: shewing; that! requires thei 
7 ; -andithat too upoh' terms: which can a. 
declared purposes: of | YOU 


the su 
mediate 
Orders in Council, yet I did profess: my 


 Tishould not’ be 


ment. F said’ of course, that every j 
‘pre: | 


that though not stating myself: to be autho- 
‘of the o as an im- 
nce of the repeal of the 


to take upon m to make 
an. un-official: assurance, 
coupled with that offer so made, the des 
 fawourably ed; that you of course de- 
to any, such previous assurance; 
I appeared to attach great import- 
“to this suggestion, ‘and you were led 
te think that a compliance with it might re- 
"lieve ‘me from a dificulty in the’ 
instructions of my Government, you con- 
sented to take. a few days to bf it, 
and to reserve your definitive Answer until’ 
you should:-see me again. You then observe, 
that you never doubted in your own mind 


agto,the inexpediency and impropriet 


te me to take an 

: by an un-official promise that it should: 
received, Iam sure did: not, 
but must take the say, that 
. Tam equally sure: that’ ‘never’ thought of 
ine you to give me encouragement to 
take an unauthorized. of any kind, I 
am, indeed, that my con- 
duct has-appeared to Loon ‘in that light and 
readily consoled, if’ 

not-reflect that ‘in condescending. to listen, 


_ fer a: moment, to what must Rave- 


steuck-yeu as-an irregularity, as‘ vain and 
in its ‘purpose as reprehensible in’ 
le, you must at least have given: 
me: cred for good intentions, and fora 
desire si felt, although erro- 
neously obeyed, that our Countries should 
find themselves in that relative’ position 
suits the interests and tends‘to the 
iness. of both, a 
‘to make my pro ‘In writing, 
it'was, as you state, visionally : 
did: not intimate that I was acting without 
authority, nor did d that such 
Was, as know ‘it to have been, 
“out: of circumstances, and 
aftegwards pressed upon Conviction, that if 
" it was meant to adopt the views of-the Pre- 
sident nothing 
understood you'to be desirous of ascertain- 
ing. whether I was'‘empowered and disposed. 
final arrangement, to'pre- 
Thad‘suggested ina written form, 
ng with my Govern 
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sented, but that I wou wth yo permis 


‘sion take a. little time” to 


chad im fact 


more could be necessary. I} li 


matured, should "be 


consider 
manner and terms.’ I did ‘not:at that time 


suppose that we were ‘conversing: about a 


written which was’ t6 be. made 
only to be rejected, or evew forthe p 

of deliberation, and consequetitly in 
fessing my willingness to: make it as*soon as 
we were. reste I presumed: that 

I had done you desired ‘and’ Twas 
phe 
saying nothing, as 3 : 
trary, but by your 


about to:leave the room, to-empk . 
as we had been g ani ten vee 
tracting that request by observing that E 
would "doubtless rst to know what 
were your ideas andi the 
subject of it, with which EF was given to un- © 
derstand: should’ be made’ finted at 
of | another conferences ‘At the third. i 
after of transaction’ 
Lakes, of which your Traders €aj 
and of another 
Passamaguddy; you 
thoughts and anxiously upon*witatt had 
suggested to you; that the® subj 
than upon. careful ‘examination it bagbeen 
found to be; that in the actual state of the 
‘world it behoved both you and fe 


in. this affair dnt ice 


circums 
proposal on in writing 
the British Government: 
and act, nothing could be done? 
that you must leave mie to’ 


avi j 


discretion whether I would triake § 


posal. Tt red to the that’ 
termination should 
‘ture was not the prope 
urged aceording 
in-a course 
issue ; 
derstand one another as’ 


You informed-me’ miy 
ticular could not be 


that you could not give'the yen ani 
tion of the probable conseqi 
word, 


. 
a 
a ac upon. ‘ 
| presented a Note you must Det feat perfect 
berty to decide upon what’ bposed 
hor dis- = 
here wete some pointy forthe Sub- 
ect which it would he sgiscuss in, 


result.in. view,-and:with a wish:to arrive-at 
that result. without delay, ,it-could not: be: 
_ advisable to: entangle ourselves in a written: 


and, duration, .upon. topics upon: which: we’ 


— ing at..this crisis to.a salutary change in the 
state of the.world, you..must.-be’ conscious 


interview I observed, that as thé footing 


_ made delay of no.importance, I.should take. 


_ instructions, I delivered; an. Official. Note, 


_ me what.was to be done with these subjects ? 


_ could say with confidence, that my.Govern- 
' » ment had every disposition to.attend to them, | 
"with a view. to.such an .adjustment 
-would be honourable to both parties. I did 


did not.intimate such, an expectation) that 


renewed. ciation. upon, these. points 

should, as well as the of | 
‘your. Orders in ,Council;, be, invited. by.a 
formal overture from 
. America,—I will not trouble yon.with many | y: 


~ 


proposal; I.remarked, that-with an -actual: 


correspondence, undefined. as to its. scope. 


were not likely to agree ; that if | were 
to frame my: Note.with a knowledge that it 
was to.provoke. argument, instead of. lead- 


that1 too must argue; and where would this 
end? To what wholesome consequence 
would it conduct.us?—At the close of. the 


which the. subject was now. placed, | 


time to prepare sucl) farther proceeding as 
the occasion required.—On. the 26th of 
Aug: I had the honour. to see. you. again; 
and after entering more.at large than I had 
before believed to be proper, into:a consi- | 
deration of the effect of my proposal on the 
equity of adhering to your Orders in Coun- 

; and after reading to.you part. of, my. 
in which the «proposal was made in the 
form requi Rotaaaeihinn was said at this 
interview of the affair,of the 
and Proclamation, which it 
is not, 1 presume, necessary to. repeat; it 
will be sufficient to state, that you. asked. 


And that my reply. was, that they had no 
connection with the present; but. that 1 


not suppose that it .was expected (for. you 


the. Government 


bservations.more.—You state in your Let- 
ter, that .“ there was one point upon which. 
you anxious. to.receive 
precise information, which, 
«from my candour,,and frankness, , you 


fortunate. enough, to obtain. it,”-— |. 

This was, “ Whether, in: fact,..the Orders | 
in Council of Nov. had been. known. to, 
the Government, of the, United States 
_ previously to the Message. of .the, Presi-. 
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between oitr Embargo, and your Orders of 
November, supposed: to be Implied. ‘by my 


_ dent proposing the Embargo, so as to be 
amoving ration to that Message?” | 


recal to your recollection, that my sugges; 


tions upon the subject: of it were not made: 


officially, or as being: authorized: or: furs: 
nished by any communication’ from»imy: 


Government, or in answer to any directiene 


‘qQuiries on your part. They were very briefly: 


made, .near close, as-1 think, of our. 


third-interview, in consequence of your 
timation .(intended, ‘perhaps, to amount to: 


an enquiry):that my proposal implied. that: 
had been produced. by. 


the Embar | 
Orders of Nov.,.to which you added, 


this could not be admitted, and (as 1 comm 


prehended what you said) that it even re-! 


uired to. be made the subject-of ‘some-no:|* 


‘I-quote this passage, principally, that Imay; 


tice or discussion in writing, as itinmately: — 


connected’ with my pr 


be brought forward in ‘that shape. And 1, 


understood you to assign this .as one :of: 
_the reasons why.a written overture was ine: 


dispensible.—In replying to that intimation, : 


and the remarks which followed it, I prow 
fessed to speak, as.I did in fact speak, from: 


general information only, and disclaimed! 


as.it was: my duty to do, all authority to 
more,, upon..the. nature and origin of the 


Embargo, than I.had some time before: 


communicated to you, in obedience to the’ 


orders of. the President.. ‘The purpose of: 


my observations was chiefly to. shew. that» ’’ 


there was no inducement for embarking in! — 


formal discussions upon this point ; and I; 


-assured .you that it was not in my power; 


either. as. respected instructions from my: 


Government.or knowledge of facts, to do. 
‘SO. opinion, wavy and.I spoke accords; 

t it was.one of those questions: 
which might be left completely at -restj: — 
without the least injury. to the wisdom;or: 


ingly, t 


the justice. of our, conclusions upon the: _ 
great..object of our conferences.—There, 


could ..be..no objection,. however, to my! 


‘materials for forming an opinion upon: it: 


ledge. of the facts in sprung from. 


participatio 


information was able. On the con-: | | 
trary, by fully disclosing to you my own) 


giving.you on this. head such conjectural: 


more distinctly to seey, 4 


loposal, if it should 
| | 
| | 
| J 
| that I could take no part in any discu Of 
which: you. might propose.to apply 
And. I could not but be assured that 
respect ;.for I. knew that. your. mind..was: 
far. above, the .reach. of prejudices, which, 
would ascribe the American;,Embargo to. . 
nin. the*.councils or views of, 
. your adversary, or of any. Foreign Power, 
whalsoever.—My. suggestions were to the: 


following effect; that I believed’ that ‘no 


cussion of ‘the subjec 


If T should ebject to any part of this state- 
‘ment, of which the substance is undoubt- 


it; and you had reason to expect’ that 


"publication. had told you that ‘I should 


copy of your Orders of Nov. ‘had arrived 
in the United States-at the date of the Pre-, 
sident’s Message ; that a recent change in the 
_ gonduct of France to our prejudice did: ap- 
to be known ; that intelligence had 
Bp See received, and a belief entertained, of 
your intention to adopt some further mea- 
‘Sure, as a measure of retaliation against 
France, by which our commerce and our 
sights would be affected; that there was | 
ee hn to conclude that you had actually. 
, ee such a measure; that (as I col- 
from: American newspapers) this had 
appeared from private letters, and the news- 
papers of this. country received in the 
Deited States some days before the mes- 
_ gage of the President, and probably known 


to the Government; that in a word, vari-/| — 


ous information concurred to shew that our 
trade was likely to be assailed by the com- 
bined efforts of both the belligerent parties ; 
‘and that the Embargo was a measure of 
“wise and peaceful precaution, adopted un- 
der this view of reasonably anticipated 
peril.—You observe, in another part of 
letter, “ that you have always rather 
wished to refer the argumentative dis- 
t of the Orders. 
« in:Council to the official correspondence, 
“ whieh you have more than once been 
taught to expect me to open upon ‘it.” 


edly correct, it would be to the words 
# more than once.” Your wish has always 
appeared to be‘such as you now répresent 
would commence a written discussion of 
~ the Orders of November soon after their 


do so, and you said that there could be no 
objection to it. But you were afterwards 
informed, that upoa reflection, I had deter- 
Mined to leave: the subject where it was, 
until I should know the pleastre of 'm 
Government. The Orders had been o 
cially communicated, ‘not to’ me, but to 
Mr. Madison through the British Minister at 
Washington. It seemed therefore: to be | 
sd (unless my instructions should make 
otherwise) that the view which the Go-. 
verriment of the Us States took of them 
should find. its. way to you through the same 
channel; :and:. accordingly, .the ‘letters of | 
Mr. Madison; to. which I’ have referred in 
Note of the: 23d’ of A did open 
‘great discussion which +I could 
i ment: to share, although I 
XUL—Appendiz. 


. 


to commefice it. It only remains toadd, 
that your share:in ourseveral.conversations 
was what you it to have been, not © 
considerable, and that your manner, 
reserved, was, as itvalways is, 
friendly. I need not say;: that if in this 
‘Letter, written under the-influence:of -sin-) 
cere concern: that the proposal Ihad:the © 
honour to lay before you has. been unsuc- 
cessful, any thing isto be found which you 
could wish to be otherwise than it is, Eshall _ 
be the first to regret: that I have not been 
able to do: justice to my own feelings and 
intentions.—I have, W. 
No, of ¢ Lerren from Mr. 
Secretary Canning to Mr, Pinkney ; dateg 
Foreign Office, November 22d, 1808. 
Sir;—I regret exceedingly that an onu-— 
sual and unintermitting pressure of official 
business has prevented me from finding-an 
earlier opportunity. to reply to your Letter 
of the 10th of last month. The observa- — 
tions which I have to offer upon some parts 
of that Letter are not, indeed, of ‘such @  _ 
nature as to make: it matter of any -greatim- 
portance whether you receive them.a week 
sooner or later, as refer less to any 
point of public interest to our two Govern- 
ments than to what has passed, personaily, 
between ourselves. But I should have been 
much mortified if you could have led 
to believe me deficient in attention to you; 
the manner as well.as the substance of the 
communication which I have had the ho- 
nour to receive from you, entitling it to the 
most prompt and candid consideration 
Your understanding of the motives which’ 
induced me to: y my official Note 
of the 23d of Sept. with my Letter of the 
same date, is so far imperfect as that you 
seem to imagine ‘that the wish to guard . 
against misrepresentation was the only mo- 


tive which induced me to writethat Letter; 


and that, from that motive alone:I should 
in any case, have troubled-you with-it.— 
Whereas I must‘have expressed myself very 
incorrectly indeed, did-not convey te 
you the assurance, that'if what passed ‘be- 
tween us in conversation had not been re: 
ferred to by you in your official Letter ofthe — 
23d of Aug. I certainly should not‘ have 
thought necessary: or ‘to preserve 
any written record of your verbat commu- 
nications; which I understood at the time 
to be confidential, and ‘which I certainly-was 
so far from attempting or intending to * dis-. 
“ havéno “ny = 
expressed myself, as you say I'did, in: 
vour of *¢ the course which you adopted,-aé. 
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_ “well suited =to the occasion.” But you 


state at the same*time, most: correctly, that, 
‘course, that Lun- 


it was'as.a 
_derstood.and encouraged ‘this verbal confi- 


dential communication. never. did nor. 


could. understand: it as being intended, to 
‘supersede or supply. the place of an official 
overture. I never did nor could suppose 
that the overture. of your Government, and 
‘the Answer of the British Government to it, 
_ «wete intended to be entrusted solely to our 
___be.prepared ‘to bring forward an official pro- 

posal, 1 did, no-doubt, express my expec- 
tation that I should receive that proposal in 


(as you say I did not) assign to you as the 


motive of the wish which I then expressed, 
‘my persuasion that written communications 


are-less liable:to. mistake than verbal ones, 
because that consideration is sufficiently ob- 
vious, and because the whole course and 


-Office is in that respect so esta- 
bli and invariable, that-1 really. could 
have supposed the assignment of :any 


motive’ to be necessary to account 
for my requiring a written statement of your 
s previous to my returning an. offi- 


cial» Answer. to them. had. taken for. 


granted.all:along that such would, and such 
"must. be the ultimate proceeding on your 


part, however you might wish to prepare 


4he way for it by preliminary conversations. 


‘In framing yeur Note, I did not pretend to. 


anticipate. how. much of what had been 
stated -by im our, several conferences, 

you wouldthink it proper to repeat in writ- 
But whatever the tenor of your Note 


had been, I should have felt it right to con- 


form strictly to it, in the official: Answer ; 
- ‘avoiding any reference to any part of your 
verbal communications, except such as by 
repeating them in writing, I should see tnat 
was your intentionto record as official. I 

confess, however, was not prepared for 
_ the mixed .course which you actually did 
_adopt, I am persuaded (I am sincerely per- 
suaded) ‘without any intention of creating 


_. embarrassment; that of referring generally 


to what had in our conferences, as 


illustrative.of your official proposition, and“ 


as tending to support and to recommend. it, 
_ without specifying the particular. poiats 
to which such reference was intended: to ap- 
plys a course which appeared at first sight to 
eave me no choice except between the two 
alternatives, -of either recapitulating . the 


whole of ‘what you had stated in conversa- 


_ tion, for the purpose of comprehending it 
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in the Answer, or of confining, myself to. 
your written Note at the hazard. o being 
suspected of suppressing the most*material 


period arrived at which you appeared to: 


“writing. Itis highly probable that I did not. 


part. of your statements. . The expedient 
‘to: which I had recourse, of accompanying 
my official. Note with a separate , Letter, 
conversation, appeared to me, after much © 


you. Such-having been the motives which 


was written; since it has produced, ata 
riod so little distant from the transaction 


pressions left on our. minds respectively of 
of correcting any erroneous impression on 
either side. . There are two points in which 


our recollections do appear to differ in some 
degree. The first relates to the authority 


forward a direct overture in the name 
‘tation which I stated myself to have enter- 


an official correspondence on the subject 


‘L assure. you, that my understanding. of, 


you will (I hope) forgive me, if, after the” 


that. I must 
grounds in your statement to excuse, if not 
to account for, my misapprehension. Ac- 


“substance of what you then suggested, that 
“is to say, that our Orders being repealed 


suspend the Embargo as to G, Britain, was 
from your Government : that the manner 


part of your instructions tome, which was 


you state, that,.“ nothing can be more cor- 
‘ rect than my apprehension that you did 


“ not make, nor profess to intend maki: 


cording to your recollection, you ‘told me 
explicitly in our first conference, * thatthe | 9 


stating, to the best of my recoliection, the. 
| substance’of wiat I had heard from-you ia - 


deliberation, to be the most. respectful to 


dictated my-Letter, 1 cannot.regret thatit 


self; an opportunity of comparing the tg 


what passed in our several conferences, and 4 


which you had, and that which Iunder — | 

stood you to state yourself to have atthe — 

time, of our first conference, for bringing 
of 


your Government; the second tothe expec- | 
tained ‘ more than once,” of your ces. ee 


the Orders in. Council. Wiih respect to — 
Ahe first point, you will give me credit when _ 


what was said by you not only in our first, 
but in our second conference, was precisely’ ’ 
what I have stated it to be in'my Letter; and 


most attentive perusal of your Letter of the 
10th of Oct. and after a careful comparison 
of different passages in it, while 1 am com- . 
pelled by your assurance toacknowledge — 
ve misapprehended you, I find _ 


% as to the U. States, the U. States would 


“< of conducting and illustrating the subject — a 
 (upom which you had. no precise orders) 
“ was your own;” and you even quoted - 


to that effect. In a subsequent sparagraph 


overture in writing, before you had | 
‘endeavoured to prepare for it such are, 
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«ception as you felt it deserved, and be- 


fore could ascertain what shape it 


would be most proper to give to that over- 


ture,and how it would’ be met by the 


«ish Government.” And in another part of 
your Letter, you admit, that, * when you ex- 
'-& pressed your readiness to make your pro- 
_ posal in writing, it was (as I have stated): 
“ provisionally ;” and you inform me “ that 

“ the provisional nature of your offer arose 
“out of circumstances;” the nature of 


"which circumstances’ you.do not explain; 
' iP have I any right to require such an ex- 


“Prnation. But comparing these several 
statements together, sceing that in our first 
interview, you declared no intention of mak- 


ing a proposal’ in writing; that in our se- 


cond interview (a month or five weeks af- 
terwards) you described that intention as 
““ provisional” and contingent; and protest- 
ing at the same time (as I doin the most so- 
_ lethn manner) that I cannot find any trace 


“ji my memory of any communication what- 
ever of any part of your instructions, com- 


_ municated to me as such s—seeing also that, 
whatever might be the nature and extent of 
our instructions from the President of the 

_U. States, as to the substance of the over- 
ture to be made to the British Government, 
the manner, the time, and the conditions of 
that overture were evidently considered by 
yow as left to your own discretion; it surely 


_ may be pardonable in ‘me ‘to have mis- 


taken (as I most unquestionably must have 
done) the precise limits at which the autho- 
rity of your Government ended, and your 
own discretion began; and to have imagin- 


ed (what I very innocently did) that a pro- 


position, over which you appeared to have 


_ power so nearly absolute, was a proposi-' 
tion.in a great measure of your own sug- 


gestion. I do not mean that Isuppesed you 
to bring forward stich a measure without re- 
ference tothe knowledge which you must 
of course have had of the general feeling, 
| disposition, and intentions of your Govern- 
‘ment, but without its ‘specific instructions 
for that purpose at that time. “{n attribut- 


_ > ing to you this exercise of judgment, in 


ition to the-many others which itis con- 


. “fessed you were at liberty to exercise, I\ 


really intended to convey no imputation 
disrespectful to you; I can conceive abun- 
dance of cases in which it would have been 
not only; excusable but highly meritorious. 
My mistake was at least a very harmless one, 


as, whether. the fact were that:you had no 


precise authority to give in an official pro- 
posal, or that you had such an authority, but 
subject to contingencies which liad not oc- 
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curred, the practical result must be of nes 
cessity the same. What those contingencies 
might be it is not for me to‘enquire : but if 


a belief 
on your part. This consideration leads me 


they were of thé nature of which I now. 


‘cannot but conjecture they mav have been; _ 
_if the. overture which you were authorized to 
make to the British Government, was'tobe _ 


shaped and timed according to the resultof _ 


_any other overture to any other Govern- 


ment; I am then at once able to account: 
for these a ances which misled me into 
the want of a precise authority 


to the nee oh on which alone there ap-. 
pears a difference between us: upon any 


matter of fact, but. difference by no means 


so wide as it'appears. Admitting the gene- 
ral correctness of the statement of my ex-. 
pectation which I was taught to entertain, . 


of a written: communication from you on _ 
the subject of the Orders in Council, you | 
in Nov. fast, 


add, that it';was however onl 
and immediately after the publication of the — 
Orders in Council, that you had directly: 


‘announced to me your intention of opening 
‘a correspondence upon them; an intention: 


from: which you afterwards desisted,  un- 


til you should receive the pleasure of your 


“ Government :” the correciness of this state- 
ment I do not dispute; but you, Iam sure, 


will agree with me, Sir, in recollecting how 
many times more than once,” since 


the period of that first intention of your's 
being announced and -withdrawn, ex- 
pectations that you were about to ‘* receive 


the pleasure of your Government” upon this — 


subject, have been excited by the nolifica- 
tion in ‘America, and the destination hither 
of’ ships employed by the-U. States, as it 
was generally supposed, for the special pur- 
pose of conveying representations or proe 
posals from the American Government to’ 


the Governments of France and G. Britain, 


upon the subject of their respective mari- 
time Decrees and Orders. 
universal belief both in America and in. 
England, the arrival of the Osage, — 
upon that of the Hope, of the St. Michael, 
and of another vessel, named I think the’ 


Union. I have:certainly no right to:.affiem * 


that you shared in the expectation which so ” 
universally prevailed. 1 have no right to - 
say, that the Government of the U, States . 
designedly created that expectation, but 
that It uid prevail, and that I very sincerely 


| believed it to be well founded, you, I think, 


must do me the justice to recollect; as in one . 
instance at least, that of the Osage, so strong 
was my ion thatyou must have re 


| ceived instructians from your Government, — 


Such was the’ 
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(b-wilbnot say 


that E1ook the liberty of sending to you to: 


enquire, :whether.you had not some com-. 


rhunication to-make to me, and received, 
for-aniwer ‘that you had nore, It is. to 
these: missions that I 
when I said; that 1 had “ more 
“pected youto opena correspondence with 
*¢-meon the subject of the Orders in Coun- 


This expectation: it was that-alone: 


vented the sending instructions 
Erskine, to reply to the Note addressed to 
~ him by: Mr; Maddison:on the 25th of March. 


in answer to that Note of Mr. Erskine’s, in. 


which he . communicated the: Orders in 
Council.: And in allusion to these missions, 
particularly to that: of the Osage, and tothe 
expectations which had been founded here 
upon-the here of that vessel. after. its 


Voyage to France, it was, 'that made that 


laration in Parliament; which I see has 
been the subject of some misapprehension, 
misrepresentation) in Ame- 
-riea;-that “ sincé the termination of Mr. 
-% Rose's mission; the American Govern- 
“ ment had not made any. communication 
here inthe shape of remonstrance, or in 
“a tone of irritation.” _ Iam not aware, Sir, 
that there is any other part of your Letter 
which réquires that I should trouble you 
with many observations. Your report of, 
a tothe enquiry which I took the 
i of making, “ whether the Orders 


* in Council of November were known to. 
the Government of the U. States, previ-’ 


.“ ously. to the message of the President pro- 
* posing the Embargo, so as to be a.mov- 
“ang consideration to that message,” does 

‘not appear to differ in any material degree. 
from my staternent of it. That your An-. 
swer to such an enquiry was official, or au- 
thorized by your Government, I did not 

assert nor presume: have. already said, 
that.it was not till you had in your official 


_ Letter. of ‘the 23d of August’ referred to 


what passed in conversation, that I should. 
have thought any such reference allowable 
on my part’; and.even then, the generality, 
of your reference precluded me from judg- 
ing: correctly: how much of what you had 
stated. in'conversation was from official au- 


thority, how much from your own personal, 


information or opinion. .You inform me, 
that your answer to this. question was of the: 
latter description only ; but even if it were 
only from-your individual. authority, , it: was: 


very material, and highly gratifying to 


learn that the Embargo, which had been 


gometimes represented both: bere and in. 


the:directiand immediate con- 
Sequence of the Orders 'in Council of Nov. 
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particularly referred-| di 


and as produced solely by them, was, in: 
your opinion, “a measure of precaution 
‘against reasonably anticipated peril.” The. 
purpose. of this renew the 
scussion upon the subject of your propo. 
standing which had existe 


‘elude; however, without adverting very. 


| shortly: to that part of your letter, inwhich 
you argue that the failure of France inthe 


attempt to realize her gigantic project of the 

annihilation of the commerce of this cou: 
remeves all pretext for the continuange: 
of the retaliatory system of G. Britain, 
This impotency of the enemy to carry hig 
projeets of violence aifd injustice into exe- 


cution might, with more propriety, be | 


pleaded with him asa motive for withdraws 


ing Decrees at once so indefensible and so. 
little efficacious for their purpose, than re- 
presented as creating an obligation upon G. _ 


Britain to desist. from the measures of defen< 
sive. retaliation. which those Decrees have 


‘necessarily occasioned. If the foundation 


of the retaliatory system of G. Britain was 


to clear up any misunder- 
between usin 
the course of that discussion. I cannot con-. - 


(as we contend it to have. been) originally 


just, that system will be justifiably conti, 
nued in forcé, not so long only as the De © 


crees which produced it are mischievously 


operative, but until they are unequivocally, 
abandoned; and, if it be thus consistent 


false conclusions as to the efficacy of the, 
Dectees of France, and might hold out a 


dangerous temptation to that Power tore. 


sort to the same system on any future occas 
sion; a result, which not G. Britain alone, 
‘but all commercial. nations are deeply inte- 
rested. in preventing.. I have now, Sis, 

only to express my sense. of the candour, 

.and liberality with which this discussion has 

been conducted on your part, and my ac- 

knowledgments for the justice which you 

render to my disposition to treat you at all 

times with reciprocal respect, and to listen 

to you with the attention to which, person- - 
ally as well .as officially, you have every, 
claim. I cannot forego the. hope, that it 
may yet fall to onr lot to be instrumental in, 


the. renewal of that good understanding be. 
tween our two Governments which is ascon- __ 


nial to as it is to. the 
rests of both countries; which nothing 
but the. forced: and unnatural state of the 


have. and whine 


with justice to persevere in that system, it — 
is surely no mean motive of policy for such 
‘perseverance, that a premature departure. 
from it, while the enemy’s original prove, 
cation remains unrepealed, might lead to, _ 
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aay). 
there is, on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, the most anxious and unabated desire 
to restore.—-I have, &c. G. CaNnnine. 
No. IV.—Copy of a Lerten from Mr. Pink 
* ney to Mr. Secretary Canmng, dated Great 
_ Cumberland Place, Nov. 28, 1808. 
Sirs have had the honour to receive 
your letter of the 22d instant, and to trans- 
. mit a copy of it to my Government. 
Without desiring to protract a discussion, 
jn the conduct of which neither your since- 
_ gity nor mine will I feel assured be doubted 
By any one, I may be permitted to say 
that the authority under which 1 acted in 
our late communications was not contingent, 
a8 you now appear to conjécture; and. that 
the remark contained in my letter of the 10th 


_. of Oct., “ that the provisional nature of my 


_ © offer to make my; proposal in writing 
arose’ out of circumstances,” will be 


Stephen's Speech, 


~ 


found explained in. the same letter: by. . 
sages immediately follow t 


w the rem 


| have said in my letter of the 10th of Oct. 


that “ I had no. precise instructions” as to 
the manner of conducting and illustrating 
the subject” confided to my manageme 

but you will suffer me to enter m 
protest against all ‘the 
** manner, the time, and the conditions of 
“ the overture” were.“ left to my own 
“ discretion ;” that I had a power * nearly 
** absolute” over.it; or that it was in. a 
“* great measure of my own, suggestion.” 
I will trouble you no farther, sir, on. this 
occasion, thap to assure you, that nothing 
could give me more sincere pleasure than to 
see fulfilled the hope which you express,’ 
that it may yet fall to our lot to be instru; 
mental in the renewal of good understand, 


ing between our governments,—I have, &c, 


(Signéd) Ww. Pinkney. 


_APPENDIX, No. IL 
Tue Spsecn or James STEPHEN; Esg. 1n THE Dis 


Commons, Marcu 6, 1809,. oN 
TO THE LATE OVERTURES OF THE 


ATE IN tHe House oF 
WHITBREAD'’S MOTION, RELATIVE 


‘AMERICAN’ GOVERNMENT, 


Since our Report of the Speech of Mr. Srtrusn, as given in'Vol. XFF. | 1181; , 
was put to Press, the following authentic copy of the said Speech Bas been laid 


+ before the public. © 


rose and spoke to the follow- 
: ing effect: 
_ Mr. Speaxer,—Were I influenced by 
a prudent to my own credit, rather 
than by the lively public interest I feel in 
_ this important question, I should not now 
resent myself to yout notice; for my 
feeble wers, unequal at all times to a con- 
- test with the-hon. gent. who has just sat 
down, are more than usually so at present 
from the effects of bodily indisposition. But 
as the habits of my lite, and the course of 
my political enquiries, have given me in- 
formation on the great subject before you, 
such as is not generally possessed, I'think it 
a duty to offer some observations upon it 
which appear to me to deserve the serious 
attention. of thé house. Though I differ 
widely from the hon. gent., not anly in his 
_ practical conclusion, but as to many of the 
most important premises of fact from which 
. he has reasoned, there is much in his very 
able and eloquent speech to which F sin- 
cerely assent.—l concur especially, and 
with my whole pea, those moral prin- 
ciples of policy for which he contends ; and 


Mr, STEPHEN 


for which ‘he bias cited the authority the 


illustrious‘ Washington in his fa advice 
to his country. e hon. gent, professed 
to address himself here to those members | 
whom he described as advocates for moras 
lity ; but I hope, Sir, this decriptionis as . 
comprehensive as the house i and that 
there is not a man amofg us who would 
consent that the country, in ‘its cone 
duct to forcign states, should consult its in- 
terest, at the expence of its moral duties, 
For my part, I beg him to believe, that B 
regard the observance of justice and’ 
faith as essential to the welfare as well-as 
to the honour of our country, and that if I 
support any measures contrary to those duties, 
it is the fault of my judgment alone if the 
views that I-take of the mordl merits of 
hon, gent: apprehend that 
motives will be i ed 
were an enem cou $ ts, be. 
cause he defends the cause of foreign states, 
with whom-we have when ‘he 
thinks that they have justice on their 


Far be ft froth me, Sir, to arraign such 


. 
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house; for:such language 


_ he:can possibly. do. 
@ventias, one which ‘net only to Eng- 
butto every. i 


or his arms. He has ‘conq 
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fight and manly ‘conduct. On the con- 


trary, I honqur him for it, nor do I believe | 


that there is in this house, or in thé coun- 
_try at large, a heart of a truer British tex- 
ture'than his own. When I find my views 
of this great subject so opposite to his and 
to those of a noble Lord- who brought for- 


a similar motion in another place, 


one who adorns the aristocracy as the hon. 
rent. the democracy of England, instead 
of ascribing the difference between us to 


Wrong motives on their’ part, I feel myself 
calle 


on to examine well the foundations 


of my own opinions. 


I am ‘relieved: from all difficulties 
which a respect 


for their judgment might 
create, when I attend to the premises from 
which they reason ; because’ it is evident 
that they have both adopted the most erro- 
neous conceptions of the case in point of 
fact ; conceptions so diametrically opposite 
to the truth, that by correcting these I may 
fairly entitle myself to range their opinions 


/ 


_ On my own side of the question. 


To the general principle, that we ought 


to adopt a conciliatory policy towards Ame- 


am far indeed from objecting —The 
m. gent. says that America is not popular 
in this country ; and that with a large de- 
scription Of persons among us, a war with 


the U. Statesiis an’object of desire, rather 
and believe | 
- that this opinion is unfounded ; and lament 


than aversion. ° Sir, I 


that \it should have been declared in this 
cannot. fail, when 
teporied on the other side of the Atlanti 


to: have an effect injurious to the cause.o 


peace and conciliation. If there are men 


_ among us so -insensible to all the syni- 


wot arising from a. common extraction, 
language, manners and reli- 
gion, and from a. common: attachment to 


_ the principles of civil liberty, as to desire a 


el with our brethren of the U. States 
of -America, I trust they are but few ; and 
T beg the hon. gent. at least to believe that 


Iam-notone of their number. I depre- 


cate a war with that country as much as 
F regard such an 
. friend of berty, 
throughout the world, would be a subject 
of deep regret, and,which the common 


enemy -of all free and independent nations, 


alone, would have .cause to. contemplate 
with pleasure, 


hin it sould. be a triuinph 


more acceptable: than any that he pe ha 
icy 


_ accomplished either by his fraudulent po 


uered powerful 


nations; he has subverted “‘and .erected 
thrones ; has uprooted’ ancient dynasties ; he 


which an ardent loyalty and amor patria in 


the breast of a brave people, any! opposed — 


to his ambition ;—but he has one formidable 
enemy yet to subdue; that animating and 
sentiment of liberty, which he 

so grossly outraged and betrayed. The 
indignation of the friends of freedom ‘in 


every part of the globe ought to form the - 
firmest bond of union against him: But 


how fatally would this union be: brok 
and how would the cause of liberty be digs 
graced aud weakened, if the only two na. 

tions on eartlr still blessed with civil and pos 


litical freedom, ‘and tolerably safe from his 
attacks, should, instead of uniting to resist — 

his further usurpations, unnaturally turn _- 
their arms against each other; especially —__ 


if one of them should range -itself un- 
der his odious standard! The insanity of 
popular governments might in such an ~ 


relating to [xxviii 


has perhaps surmounted even those obstacles‘ 


event be alleged by him as an excuse for — 


his apostacy and usurpation. He might’ 
rely on their madness, as now on the im- — 
becility iacident to hereditary ‘monarchy, 
as an his crimes. 
Sir, it is in this view, more than from 
the dread of any evils to which we might be 


directly exposed from a war with the U. 


States, that I would most anxiously avoid 
such an event. For the sake of avoiding 
it I would sacrifice as much as the hon, 


ent. Nay, I would sacrifice much more, — 


¢ indeed would make ruinous concessions, 


which I would not consent to make; butit: — 
is because he does not believe them tobe 


such. He would renounce our belligerent. 
rights; but then he thinks them usurpa-. 
tions: he would waive points of honour; 


but he supposes them to be ynjust and idle ~ 


cavils: he would abandon our present mari- 
time and commercial position; but he 


thinks it one that we cannot maintain with. 


out ruin. 1, on the ether hand, would re- 
cede from that position, as far as we safely 
can, for the sake of conciliation with Ame 

rica, though I know it a vantage ground of 
grea: importance which the rashpess of the 
enemy has 

any point of true honour, for I think we 


ven us. I would waive, not . 


are in a situation to with dignity 


that we can yield with safety ; but all proud 
or punctilious objections, that may oppose 


a friendly arrangement. I would even re- 
cede from the full assertion of our uniques- 


tionable maritime rights, except such as are 


essential to our security and our national 
existence, In a word, the hon. gent. 


/ 
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 dancy—our grand security, under the care 


_. @ vast treasury of information, on which it 
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would give. for peace with our American 
brethren diamonds of inestimable value; 
_ butit is becatse he thinks them to be coun- 
terfeits and pebbles. I would give a part 
of the same jewels, though conscious of 


 theirreal worth, 
Teannot concur with him, however, in 
“his present I cannot consent 
that we should conciliate America at the ex: 
‘pence of rescinding our Orders in Council 
on the terms proposed byher: because that | 
would be in effect to submit. to the uiter 
{ruin of our commerce, and, by a necessary | 
‘Consequence, to the loss of our naval ascen- 


of Divine Providence, against the arms of 
France. Such, as I trust to demonstrate 
‘before I sit down, would have. been the fa- 
tal effects of our closing with the late over- 
ture of Mr. Pinckney, according to the 
meaning whiéh the terms. of the overture 
itself, and the instructions under which it 
was made,’ oblige me.to ascribe to it. 
The hon. member has complained of the 
disadvantage under which he comes to the 
present discussion, from a loss which he and 
_ the house have'sustained by a late melan- 
choly event: [the death of Dr. Laurence.) 
. Deeply, Sir, do I lament with him, that we 
¢an no longer be assisted in our delibera- 
tions by that eminent civilian, my late learn- 
ed and honourable friend, Cordially do I 
“eoncur in the eulogy that you have heard. 
He was indeed'a man of very extraordinary 
talents and al(ainments, and must be la- 
“—— by. all to whom his public profes- 
fional or private worth was known, It 
‘would be ungrateful in me not to say, that 
toa wonderful capacity and industry in the 
~~ acquisition of knowledge, he added great 
~ Jiberality in’ the use of it. His mind, was 


for the extent of the store, or the kindness 
The hon. member and all his friends, I. 
cannot be easily supplied. But had. my. 
learned friend been still among us, [ can- 
had his support to-night. Certainly he 
never held that the principle of retaliation, 
In the last session he expressly admitted the 

- Contrary, and opposed the Orders of Nov. 
acquiescence of America in the enemy’s de- 

erees, This ground .I Halls | 
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Parliament. 


at all adverted to its gene: 


was hardly possibly to draw too freely, either 
and liberality of its owner. 

admit, have lost in him, in this view, what 

not think that the hon. member would have | 

on which these Orders .stand, was. uibjust. 

solely on the pent of the atledged .non- 

mine; but itis in the first: place necessary 


to look.back on the: facts of the case, and 
the evidence on*which they stand. 


Unluckily, the ‘hon. pow seems totally 


to have neglected and- forgotten that great 
body of evidence, consisting of near 200 
folio pages which at his instance, and that 
of his friends around him, we laboriously 


‘collected in.our inquiries respecting the Or- 


ders in Council during the. last session of 
We were patiently employed 
near ten weeks in examining witnesses on © 
this subject at your bar; yet from their tes- 
timony he has not cited a single passage, nor 
tendency, and 
effect, 
Really, Sir, the hon. gent. and-his friends . 
around him have. an extraordinary way of ~ 
dealing with evidence. He has adverted to 
the three great subjects of discussion which 
they have. brought before us this session, of 
which he has justly stated.the present to be 
by far the most important* ; and in all these 
they have shewn, though in different modes, - 
the same disregard to the evidence from 
which they ought to have reasoned. Inthe | 
first, they called on us to. decide beforethe - 
papers could possibly be read ;—in the se- 
cond, before they were laid on your table; 
—and now, when an ample body. of evi-. 
dence, taken at their own. urgent request, 
has been a whole year in our hands, they 
do not condetcend to make use of it, .Some- 
times they are so eager, that they hunt be- 
forethe hounds; at other times so,tardy, that _ 
the game has grown stale before they come 
up with it, and they then leave -it on the 
ground. | In both casesy they take .care to 
deliver their eloquence from. the: incum- 
brance of facts—If they collect.such,lum- 
ber at all, its use is only like: that of ballast 
in a balloon,—to be cast away in, their.course 
that. their fancy may mount the more-freely. 
, An extreme impatience was shown by the 
hon, gent. and. his friends, in the last ses- 
sion, to go into. the inquiry respecting the 
Orders in Council, and to establish, by,<vi- 
dence, the case.alledged by the petitioners, . 
They then represented the-repeal of these 
Orders as necessary. to rescue the conntry 
from. immediate ruin... They, therefore, 
night after night, urged forward the inqui- 
ry, at the expence ‘ 
of the house,,and.of other important busi- . 
ness; and kept.many eminent merchants 
for several successive weeks in constant ate 


The Cintra Convention,—the Conduct 
of the War in Spain,—and the. Dispute with 
the U. Statesof America. 


thetime and,patience 
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‘man’s 


fendance, to’ give ‘testimony at your bar. 
Yet, when the work was » no attempt 


was made by them to ground an tical | 
measure or the and | 


ee how, at the distance of a year, when a re- 


peal of the Orders in Council, the: same 
measure ‘the -sake ‘of which they 


“ployed” 
oyed’ himself in the examination 
which he says were made on this 


side of the house, ‘and have’ since been fal- 


‘sified by events:—That no such prophecies, 


as to the good effects of the Orders in Coun- |: 


eil, were really made, I cannot affirm; for 
those Orders’ had uently been: the sub- 
of debate before had the honour ofa 
in this-house. I can only say, that I 
heard them. ; But iit was 
| ‘predicted that the Orders in Council would 
it from 
ruin to which 
enemy, had re- | 
duced it, Iam 
't.. that this prophecy has been falsified. 
‘maintain; on the contrary, that it has 
amply fulfilled. 
“ Hevhas availed himself of a return on 


OF, Lad. 
here the hon. Gentle- 
rly strange and unfortunate; for it 


directly in bis. way, “and would have 
in clearest manner the fal- 


it-be that it was a point to 


which the examinations on this side of the 


house were chiefly direeted, to fix the true 
¢ ‘effects which had been produced by the Ber. 
fin Decree upon our trade prior to the coun- 


teraction of that Decree by the Orders in 


a point 

the retaliation or coun- 


t 


Pant) Stephen's Speech, relating to 


Of the first commerci 


of. the last yéar’s evidence is | 


ously necessary to ascertain what the effects 
of of the hostile system had previously been, . 
Bat on- this important part of the case the’ 
€vidence on the side of the petitioners was 
prudently silent. wilnesses,—some 
of them, I admit, highly respectab 
gave us much information as to tie trade 
tween America and England, which: a 
Orders in‘Council by no means opposed ; - 
and the direct trade between América and 
the continent of Europe, which the Berlin. 
Decree - did not prohibit; but as to the » 
trade’ between this country and the Cons 
tinent, which it was the enemy’s ‘main. 
object to cut off, and our own-to: 


s | tect, no witness brought to your bar by the - 


counsel for the: petitioners was able at all to 
tell us in what state it stood prior to the Or. 
ders in Council; in other words, what eft 
fects had’been produced on it by the hostile 
Decrees before our retaliation took place. 


defect, that it seemed necessary to gentle- 


men on this side of the to call 
nesses in answer to the allegations onthe —_, 


of the petitioners, and in support of the 
in Council The facts, indeed, to 
which they had to speak were noterious 
but Iwas one of those who then thoug 
| and experience has shewn with how much 


 Feason, that it was proper to establish them 


b itive evidence on the records of 
‘Accordingly, many 
eminence were exa- 
mined at your bar, as to the state of your 
commerce with the continent immediat a 
prior to the Orders in Council of N 
1807. And what was the result? They - 
| all with one voice declared, that from the 
month of Au 
ing the month 


unanimity they ascribed its ruin to he effects 
of the Berlin Decree. ; 
It appeared by their uniform accounts, 


eur commerce was not immédiately exe- 
‘cuted by the enemy with. rigour, and that, — 
therefore, after sustainirig some little annoy- 
ance by the Deéree on its first promulg ation, 
trade with the Continent in the’ spring 


proving state til August. _ But the enemy, 
ing by that time imposed his, ‘system - 
tof war against our commerce on” almost 
every power en the Continent, an: exten- 
sion of: it ‘which: he ‘found: was. essential 


to 


‘ 
x 
; 


“Tt was chiefly, Sir, to supply 


of  deptember, it wasabsolute- 
ly ruined and destroyed. Withanequal 


that this injurious and audacious attack on | 


1807 recovered what it had lost, 
ahd continued in a: flourishing and’ im- 


of that inquiry, ‘the facts established 
evidence, are kept as completely out 
sight as if they’had no connection with 
the subject. All'the -wearisome 
_” Jabours, into which they led us, appear in Bs 
their judgmentto have been absolutely 
While-he thus strangely neglects the fac 
eign: exports and imports: during the last 
year with their state fr 1807 3 and if you 
from the Ist of January tothe }Oth 
1S 
4 


A right hon. gent.(Mr. Tierney) who now 

‘sits on the opposite bench, and who distin- 
_- guished himself by his zeal on the side ofs 

__ the petitioners, called, after their case was 


evidence I shall chiefly resort; but I'will 
- first trouble you with that of oné of the wit-. 


_» the” house ‘of Holmes- and’ Hall, eminent 


trade to the 
_ persons in such lines of business must have 
@ more comprehensive knowledge of the 
case than’ merchants exporting merely on 


_ fore them as'witnesses to the, gene- 


evidence, p. 116, 117. 
ee derably employed in ‘packing goods for 

very’ extensively’ employed “in packing 


Semployed ‘in packing’ and shipping’ goods 
the Continent. Did yout re- 


tion in‘ either of rece 
¢considérable checksin both those year’s, par- 


"© stop took place to those shipmients.—To | 


mention; "in “Dee. 1806? We re- 
ceived intellig 


ports. under his control; and the conse- 
quence was,’ a speedy and 


Sir, by not citin e on this: 
-. ‘head; the hon, gent. has imposed on me the 

_ unpleasant necessity of taxing in that way 
the patience of ‘the house’: but I will do 

as sparingly as possible. My citations from 
great mass of evidence, which I hold 
4. in my hand, shall not be'numerous; and to 
preclude the sus 
tion, Iwill take them chiefly 
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‘the blockade of. the British Islan 
seizures of all Neutral vessels that had trad- 
4 or.touched here, on their arrival in the 


British Islands, by 


total prostration 
of our.European trade. 
© Sir, iting ‘the evidence on this 


cion of any unfair selec- 
m the testi- 
mony of witnesses called by my opponents. 


closed, four merchants extensively concern- 
edin the Continental trade; and to their’ 


nesses who 
Orders, 
This gen 


were examined in support of the’ 
tleman is Mr. Williati ‘Hall, of 
jackers, agents, and wharfingers, who had 
ben very largely employed in “our export 
ontinent.” It is evident that 


theirown account. The committee there- 


ral’ facts; aid I beg the attention of the 
following passages in Mr. Hall's 
testimony, which I read from the printed | 


_-* Itt your business, have you been consi- 


ontinent? We have been 


¢ goods for the Continent,——Was your house 
“engaged considerably that way in the 
years 1806 and 1807 ?, Both’ in the years 


céive'any considerable check or ‘interrap: 
Tt received. 


* ticulatly from” Dec.’ 1806'to’ March, 1807, 
“wheii a suspention ‘of ‘our! shipments took 
place ; and again in Aug.'1807, when‘a total 


* what do you asctibe the first of those stops 
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ence’ in’ that ‘month’ of the 


_ © were packed and shipped ? 


Berlin Decree having been issued; when’ 
“it was thought imprudent to make any fur-* 
ther shipments until we saw how that ope- 


¢rated.—How lohg did that difficulty cons 


‘tinue? The latter end of February we 


‘ received information that that-Decree had” 


* not been acted: on, or that there was lit-- 
‘tle probability of its being acted on, and. 
we were then advised to resume‘our ship- . 
‘ments, which we resumed the’ beginning 


* of March 1807.—Did they continue tothe — 


\¢ forther extent, or to a greater extent, in’ 
that year till August? When we resumed’ 
‘our shipments in March,’ we did-it on a’ 


‘ moderate scale, ‘but they increased till Au- 


‘gust; they-had then got to a greater, extent: 
* than at any former period.—To what cause 
‘ do you attribute the stop that took place in’ 
* August? We then received information — 
‘that the Berlin Decree had‘ been pot in’ 


force, and’ that a fiumber of vessels and - 


‘ cargoes had been seized, and that it was 
adviseable. to’‘make no more shipments 
‘.from that period; whena stop finally took 


“place to out shipments.—Have you pack. 


‘ ed any considerable quantities of goods for — 
‘exportation? We considerable’ 
¢ quantity packed at that period, and acon- 
siderable also shipped ‘at that pe- 

riod. —What became of the goods which 
ree vessels 

‘ we had ‘shipped in considerably were re- 
‘landed, and remain now, the majér 
‘part “of them, in this-- country.—Do 
‘they remain now in your hands 
‘majer part remain now in our posses: 
‘sion; some small proportion of them we ~ 
have since reshipped to the West Indies. . 
*—None‘to the Continent? ‘No, none. 
‘Was the same stop experienced at that — 
‘time by. other persons employed in the 
‘same brafich of business with yourself? 
It was by-no means peculiar to our house, 
but to every merchant who was in the habi 

‘ of exporting to the Continent; it was with- 


out any exception whatever.’ 
Without detaining the house, Sir, to show’ 
how fully this representation was confirmed _ 
by all the other witnesses called by gentle- 
men on this side of theshouse, proceed 
to the evidence of es hah son = in 
by the right honourable gentleman. 
Moliing,. stated him-. 
self to have been nearly forty years en 
int trading from this country to the 
nent, and that his house was reckaned one: 
of the first in that line, being asked, * What 
* have been the operations produced 9 
‘your trade by the Orders in Council of 


+ Nov. 11? answered, * They have bad no 


ont 
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* ¢ effect at all at present, because our trade . 
was (p..158.) . Again: be 

‘ing asked, 


ere the ports of the Conti-. 
¢ nent shut by the Berlin Decree, or the Or- . 


“ders in Council ? he answered, ‘ By the . 


* Berlin Decree, not by the Orders in Coun- : 


“cil.” (p. 160.)—The following are further 


passages in Mr. Molling’s evidence. 

‘ Did you hear of any ships being detain- . 
* ed in consequence of the Berlin Decree? - 
Several.— Will you mention whatnumber?. 


Really, I cannot speak to’that, but I had. 


* about two; I took care to ship my goods: 
‘in time; we could ship till the month of. 
* June, and my own ships went uray I 
* cannot speak to others.—Are you of opi-: 


* nion, that you have reason to suppose the - 


_ © Berlin Decree was not acted’ upon in any ‘ 


§ port of Holland? All over the Continent. 


¢—-Generally? Yes, wherever the French: 


* could send their custom-house officers, or: 
their excise officers. —Before the Orders in 
* Council were. issued here in November, 
¢ all trade to the Continent was literally 
‘stopped? My last invoice was made out 
‘in the month of June and the beginning. 
‘of July. Inthe month of August f smug- 


“s gled some British fine goods to Holland, 
6 


ut my own trade stopped on the 28th of 


: * June; that was the final stroke to our in- 


being ask 
- €to the Continent at a stand before the Or- 


‘ voice book, except a little trading business 
* to Holland in fishing-boats, or something 


_ of that kind.—Then the Orders in'Coun- 

cil of this country had'no effect at all up- 

- on the trade to the 

Sigismond Rucker, the next witness 
of. the right hon. gent., a merchant exten- 


gone.’ 


Continent? No; it 


sively engaged in.the same line of ' business, 
»-—* Was not your export trade 


* ders in Council were issued ?"—-answered, 
* Completely so.’ The question, being sup- 
posed to have been mistaken, was repeated, 
and the same answer returned. (p. 164.) 


_» JMr. Alewyn, of the house of May and Ale. 


wyn, was the third witness; and I cite 


_ these passages from hisevidence.—* Did you 


_ “export-any goods to the Continent after the 


‘ month.of Aug. 1807? None whatever. 


—Your trade was totally at‘a stand, then, 


Atgust were either stopped 
“side of the water, and are still 


before the Orders in Council were issued? 


* Totally so; and several ships in the month 

on this 
here, or 
* were seized in Holland.’ 


ant: 08 he? Continental: mnerchaats 


called by the right hon. gent. was Mr. Bur- 
mester > and he entirely concurred with the 


‘6 Was not the export trade to the Con.’ ae 


* tinent ‘at.a stand before the ‘Orders in 


Council were issued? So much sothatl 


‘ did not think it safe to do any part of it,’ 
¢ The Orders in Council, as far as your. 
‘ trade extended, did not produce that stop- .. 


‘ 
‘ 


‘ rove at a stand after the month of Aug. 


st? I considered it so circumscribed,’ 


‘that among the merchants I was acquaint 


‘ed with, there was not one in tenthat 


‘tured to export at all.’ (p, 168.) _ 


Such, Sir, was the direct and conclusive 
testimony as to the ruined state of our com. |. 


mercial intercourse withthe Continent, from 


the effects of the French Decrees, when the _ 


gnemy exerted his power in carrying them . 
into tulleffect, 
But there was another subject of evidence’ 


‘which, while it confirmed the same alarm- - 
ving fact, was most material to show the 


more general prejudicesustained by the come . 
“merce of this country, through those’ viola- 
tions on the part of 


rates of insurance. on different branches of, 


our trade. On this head I had occasion, 
before we went into the enquiry of last ses: 


sion, to state facts which appeared to me of, 
great importance. I sta 


vessels, merely touching at these blockaded — 


islandsin the course of their voyages, haden- 
ormously advanced ; and'that even in ourdi-- 


rect trade with the United States of Ameri-, 
ca, in voyages directly and solely between 


their ports.and.ours, the price of insurance. 


had been most materially advanced, by the 
effects of the Berlin Decree. These pro- 


positions, Sir, were then disputed; but the 
witnesses examined at your bar proved them, _ 


beyond the reach of doubt. Sam 
ere I‘must again refer to the printed 


Evidence. We examined several emi- 
nent underwriters: and I beg your at-  ~ 


tention to the testimony of one of them, Mr, 
Dewar, which is to be found from. Page 
‘127 to 129 of the printed minutes. He 
first speaks of the insurances on voyages 


directly from this country to the Continent ; » . 
as to which the Questions and. Answers are _ 


«In what line of business are you en- 


Not in any one shape toour house, 
— Was not the export to the Continent in 


enemy of the rights 
of Neutral Powers, 1 mean the increased _. 


» that the rates 
of insurance on our trade with the Conti< 
nent had risen-to a degree which at length 
amounted to a prohibition of the commerce =~ 
itself: that the rates of insurance on Neutral — 


gaged ? Asan underwritet.—Are you ens 


* gaged extensively in that line of busi- 


‘ness? Very much somWere you 


‘ 
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tensively engaged ‘in the business of un- 


Be. derwriting in the years 1806 and 1807? 


Yes.—Are you~acquainted with the cur- 
© rent rates of premiums,on insurances made 
© jn those years, on voyages from — to 

- © the continent of Europe? To what part 
© of the continent of Europe?—Specify to 

what ‘parts of the continent of E 
Bite ht are acquainted with the insurances? 

‘ The whole of them.—Was there any, 
. * and what advance in these premiums, im- 
‘© mediately after notice arrived in this coun- 
_ © try of the French Decree of Nov. 1806, 

_-* which is commonly called the Berlin De- 
-6 cree? The first insurances that were 

© made iti 1806, began at six guineas per 
cent. to Holland; rose towards the 
month of Nov., as soon -as the Berlin 
_© Decree was known, toten 
‘ was considerably above the regular in- 


_. © crease of the season of the year,) in con- 
* sequence of the Berlin Decree.—You 


© conceive the advance to have been occa- 

sioned by the Berlin Decree? Certainly, 
- © aconsiderable portion of the advance; at 

_ least 25 per cent on the original premiums. 
\, ¢ ——Did those premiums of insurance after- 
_ © wards decline? They did; whem they 

¢ found the Berlin Decree was not acted on, 

¢ they gradually declined.—To what rates 

_ had they fallen in Aug. 1807 ?—They. 
_ © fell gradually till they came to five, and at 
© last to four guineas, in August 1807.— 
«Was there any, and what considerable ad- 
* vance, in such premiums after the month 
tof Aug., and prior to the issuing of the 


 “¢ British Orders in Council of Nov. last ?— 


* Premiums to the Continent.in Aug. were 
* four per cent.; they then rose to five, six, 
seven: then the seizuresin Holland took 
_* place; no business was done for a consi- 


* siderable’ time after that; then 15, 20, 


- © and 30 guineas per cent. was given prior 
* to the of Oct. —Do you ascribe those 
* advances ‘to the proceedings you have 
© mentioned in Holland in the month of 
* Aug.? Decidedly.—And from that cause 
'¢ the premiums did advance, prior to the 
* British Orders in Council, to 30 per cent. ? 

- ©They not only advanced in consequence 
© of the~seizures in Holland, but it was 

_ © with the greatest difficulty any insurance 
"© could be effected ; it could not be done at 

any price to any considerable extent.— 

Did the insurances continue at the high 


premiums.you have mentioned, to the end 


‘¢ of the year?—They did; but very ‘few 


~~ © of them could be done; and in short the 


"© business was finally puta stop to, by not 
being able to effect considerable sums 


ineas, (which. 


¢ last? ‘There was an increase ; 


Deginni 


* you s were not the effect of the Bri- 
* tish Orders in Council, but of the proceed: 
ings in Holland, ‘of which you have 
‘ spoken ?—Certainly, the high premiums 
‘ were given prior to the Orders in Coun- 
* Council.’ 
The same eminent underwriter speaks - 
next as to the effects of the Berlina Decree 
onthe American trade with the continent 
of Europe, when the cargo was shipped in 
America, but the vessel had leave to call at . 
an English port on her way : and I will.read . 
this part also of his evidence. 
‘ € Do you know what rates of insurance 


Nov, 1807, on voyages from America 
portsin France and Holland, with-liberty 
to touch in England; the ships being 


cans to Holland in the winter of 1806, 
beginning in Nov., was from eight to ten 
Gna ; the premium to France was 

ve; but with the increase of two per 
1806.—Was there any, and what advance 
on the.premiums last mentioned, imme-_ 
diately after the Berlin Decree was_first 
known in this country? I think, taking 
them generally, about 20 per cent.—Do - 


rates of insurance, in the voyage. to which - 

have last spoken, afterwards decline ? 
hey generally declined as the season 

advanced, and as it wasfound the Decree 


vance occur in the premiums on thé 


mont 
rose 


‘ cil, or prior to any idea of the Orders in 


were currentin Englandfrom Nov. 1806to 


American ?, The premium on Ameri-. 


cent. for touching in England in Nov. — 


was not acted on.—Did any material ad-’ 


voyages .last mentioned, between the + 
of Aug. and the 11th é6f Nov. | 


A 


ou ascribe the advance in’ that case tothe: 
rlin Decree? Certainly.—Did those 


40 per cent. higher than they 
ha 


d been, I think, in the former year 
* between those periods.—What was the 
* advance from w 
of the month of Aug.? They 
¢ were at four guineas in Aug., and they. 
* were at ten guineas about the 10th of 
Oct.— rose from four to ten- guineas. 


cent.? Yes; the season had some 
© you speak of an advance of 40 per cent., 

do you mean that the advance, which 


you have last spoken,: was partly. the.ef- 
¢ fect of the on to, the ete of the 
* difference between 40 per cent,, and the 
‘ 150 per cent:, which you have now de- 


scribed? The premium of the former 


t they had been in the | 
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‘ of insurance.—Then in your opinion’ 
those high rates ‘of insurance, of which 
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‘in this-branch of trade, comparatively out 
Of the reacli though it is of French capture, 


' we,were subjected to the enormous advance |, 


of 50 per cent. on the former rates of in- 
surance. 
~£Do:you know what were’ the average 
“rates ‘of insurance in 1806 and 1807 re- 


- © spectively, on voyages in American ves- 


* sels from Engiand to America, and from 
America to: England? Yes.—Can you 
‘ state whether insurances on those voyages 
¢ in 1807, were at a higher premium on the 
_ average than in 1806?  Very..consider- 
ably higher: in the year 1806, they were 


§ at two.and a half per cent. on the average ; 
~ © in-1'807, about three and three-quarters 
‘ on the average, taking the year through. 


¢ —To what do you ascribe the advance in 
£1807, heyond that of.1806, in the voyages 
* of which you have last spoken? Cer- 
‘tainly to the Berlin Decree: in .conse- 
$ querice of which several ships were taken, 
* pursuing their voyages from this country 


’ © to America, and several from America to | 


« this country; I think not less than twenty- 
* one altogether.—Do not the great ship- 
‘ ments to America from England com- 


monly end by the close of the month of 


* Sept.? . Generally.—Then if the compa- 
rison of premiums be 
© voyages from the beginning of the year 
to the end ‘of what ion do 
* the premiums of 1807 bear to those of 
© 1806? They-are: full fifty per cent. in 


-. Sir, I will not trouble you, and exhaust 
the patience of the house, with reading ex- 
_ tracts from the confirmatory ¢vidence,of the 
other underwriters whom we examined. 
_ It can be referred to in-your mignies, Ine, 
deed, how could any one: gentleman of. 
character be possibly distrusted. in speaking 


ef facts of such public notoriety as the 


Yates of insurance at Lloyd’s coffee-house ! 


a The gentlemen ‘whom we examined did 


s 


§ have-you been engaged in that business 

Forty four youainderwritevery: 
extensively.2 Yes.—Were you extensive- 
‘ly sleet is underwriting in the years 


- ¢ years, on voyages from England to the con- 


‘ and what advancein the premiymson those 
‘ voyages, immediately after notice arrived 
* in this country of the French Decree of 


‘ all risks; in the spring of 1807 the pre- 


* low as four guineas per 


« July, for all risks; on the 


ech, relating to 
ix | not depend on, information as the 


«1806 and 1807? Pretty extensively 
_¢ Are you acquainted with the current rates 
of premiums for insurances made.in those 


¢ tinent of Europe? Yes,—Was there any,’ 


‘¢ the 21st of Nov. 1806, called the Berlin 
‘ Decree? There was an advance of pre- © 
* miums in 1806, from London to Holland,” 
‘ and Hamburgh, and the adjacent ports, © 
* there was from 25s. to 40s. per cent, for | 


miums advaneed to ten: guineas per cent. 


ent., in Juneand 
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years’at (he same period was about 
guineas, and between Aug. and Oct. . 
= _ £-1807,.the premium was ten guineas.”’" «| ments by insurances effected or made by - | 
Mr. Dewar’s evidence, Sir, extends also | themselves, and by policies which they 9” 
eB . to the third branch of insurance to which | had in ‘their possession, which ony brought =f, 
I have adverted, and which peculiarly. de- | down to the house, and were ready to prow = - 
; mands the: serious attention of the house. | duce. Some of these, indeed, were pro- =f - 
= In voyages of American vessels directly | duced, and the rates of insurance read for ie 
from’ their potts 0 ours, or the reverse, | them at your bar. Nothing could be more 
it might be supposed, and has been stoutly | satisfactory in itself than such evidence; |. 
alleged, that the Berlin Decree had produced | and besides, it was wholly 
__ Mf ‘consequences. seriously detrimental to} The gentlemen on the other side OF the =f. 
- our commerce, because the naval power of | house might have called all the underwri- = 
the. enemy was.too small to give effect to | ters from Lloyd’s coffee-house; but they ~ 
- .- his own injustice. “But the fact is, that even | did not venture to examine onesof them, —_ 
oy nor at all to controvert those open and no- 
= torious facts *. 
_* The important and decisive nature of 
these facts, in oppositiontoall the arguments) 
drawn on the part of America from the sup- 
posed inefficiency of the Berlin Decree, may 
Justify some further citations from the print-  - 
ed evidence. The following isthe testimony | 
; : of Mr. Robert Shedden, one of the oldest = 
and most eminent of English underwriters; © 8 
‘In what business are'you engaged? | 
bs ¢ Asmérchant and underwriter.—Howlong .. 
* and fell afterwards to eight and seven gue 
_© neas per cent., the same.time they 
‘ were done free from ‘and seize 
‘ure ata guinea and a half per cent. at = 
‘ which I underwrote some.—Do you con- 
| ceive the advances you havementionedto 
i ¢ have been occasioned by the Berlin Des. 
cree? Most certainly.—Did those pre-e 
miums, after the time you have mentioned, 
and when, decline? The premiums fell 
considerably in the sum 
Be." ca atu : 
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“Sir; the” proof of the total ruin ‘of our 


~» trade with the Continent, clear though it is 
on the testimony which I have tited, did 
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,not rest here. That so important a fact - 


[elit 


might be put out'of the-reach of -contro- 
versy, an account was required, from the 


_* Berlin Decree would not be acted upon, 

as several vessels had been permitted fo 
¢ Jand their cargoes. —To what had the pre- 
« miums fallen in Aug. last? I did not write 
anyin not write any, after the 
_ ¢ Oth of July, till Oct., except free from 
' capture and seizure: they were done as 
¢ Jow at that time as 20s. per cent., free of 
-¢ capture and seizure; I considered the pre- 
¢ minm not adequate to the risk forall risks, 
‘ which I believe ‘was about five guineas 
_ © per cent, but I did not write them.—Was 
there any, and what considerable advance 
‘in these premiums, from the month of 
‘¢ Aug. to the time of the Orders‘in Council 
- of the 11th of Nov.? From the great 
¢ number of vessels seized in Holland, the 


got up to 20 guineas per cent., 


‘ from that to25 and 30 guineas percent. ; 
¢ Funderwrote a few at that rate in Oct., 
‘and have since paid for several.— 
€Did you yourself write many policies 
‘at the highest: premium you have.men- 
‘tioned? I wrote several; a good many. 
¢ —To what cause do you ascribe those. 
* great advances in premium, which took 
* place between the month of August 
* and the month of Nov.? ‘To the French 
‘ Decrees and their seizing them in port.— 
* To their seizing Neutral vessels and car- 
© goes in port? Yes.—Do you know what 
‘the current rates of insurance were in 
_ 6 England from Nov. 1806, to Nov. 1807, 
§ on. voyages from America to ports in 
‘ France and Holland, with li nt to 
¢ touch at ports in this countty? I did 
' "© not begin to underwrite those risks after 
Nov. 1806, till. the beginning of the year 

_ 6 1807. A list of those [ did write, Ihave 

¢ here,—Was there any, and what advance 
‘ in tlie premiums upon the voyages last. 


¢ mentioned, immediately after the Berlin. 
‘t Decree was first known in this country ? |- 


¢ In Jan.1807, the premium was from eight 
¢ to ten guineas per cent., which was a con- 
* siderable advance of premium on similar 
© gisks given in Jan. 1806.—How gre: 
was the advance, compared with the 
-© of the year preceding ? Jan. 1806, Vir- 
ginia to Bourdeaux, five guineas; ditto, 
Ry five guineas; to Nantz, six guineas: to 
__ France, five guineas; New York to Nantz 
‘guineas, 8) ty according to 
then they came ‘down in 
»,* April to 3, 4, 4, 4, 4, 3 
month of Fine $4,'3, 3, 3, as low as 


4, 34, 4, 24; in the |' 


* Oct.To what cause ‘do'you ascribe the 
‘ greater rate of premium in Jan: 1807, as 
* compared with those of 1806? To the 
‘ seizure by the French on their Decrees. 
‘ —Did the premiums decline between Jan. 
and Aug. 1807, from the high prices of 
‘ Jan.? The premiums at Lloyd’s did de- 
cline in April | 807 to four guineas percent. 
* —Did they rise again in or after Aug. ? I 

did not write any in Aug. ; I was afraid. — 
* For what reason were you afraid to write 
* in Aug.? I did not think the premiums 
* adequate to the risk, in consequence of 
‘-my apprehensions of the French captures. _ 
* The French*captures under the Berlin 
«Decree? Yes; I did not know of any other 
‘ at that time.—Do you know the current 
‘ rates of insurance in the years 1806 and 
‘ 1807, on voyages from America to Eng- 
‘ land, and from England to America? “I 
‘ do, from a'great ‘number of risks 1 wrote 


“¢ at Lloyd’s, know most of the premiums | 


‘ there.—Can you ‘state whether the pre- 

* miums on those voyages were a greater 

* average in 1807 than in 1806? If the 

‘ premiums from England to America are 

‘ taken in the month of March only, ‘there - 
* was little or no difference in the rates be- 

‘ tween 1806 and 1807 ; as it was for both 
‘ years three guifieas per cent. for that 

month; ih the summer of 1806 the 
‘ miums fell considerably, as we bad no ca 

‘ ture of American ships in 1806 that I 

* know of: after the Berlin Decree was 

* known here, the premiums rose in Jan. 
‘ and Feb. 1807, but fell again in March, . 

‘ on the idea that the Berlin Decree would 
* not be acted upon; but in the autumn, 
‘ from the number of American vessels that 
were captured, the’ premiums rose.—Tak- 
* ing all seasons of the year together, what 
‘- proportion did the premiums of 1807, as 
compute, bear. to those of 1806? 
* The first ten months in both years,’'which 
‘ is the season for shipping, I ‘calculate the 
* outward premiums to America in 1807 to 
be three and forty-five 100dth parts of a 
* guinea per cent. which in 1806 was 

“only two and fifty-seven parts of 

* a guinea percent. This is a rise 6f pre- 

‘ mium of more than thirty-threeand a third. 

per cent., or $3/. 6s. 8d. on every 100/. 

¢ Mo the whole, there was'a general rise | 
-¢ of premium in 1807 from ‘1806, ‘both to 

* America, and from’ England, in 


6 consequence of the French Decrees, and 
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1807 for permission to reland goods :which 


had been shippell at the port of London) | 
for-exportation to the continent of Europe, | 


jos sctor-general of imports and exports, 
of the customs in September and October 


‘time in August? I have one 


“6 ‘the great number of N eutral. vessels cap- | 
‘ here in August at five guineas from Lon- 


tured at-sea before the Orders in.Coun- 


cil. speak with cenfidenee on this sub- 


ject, not as matter of opinion, but. from 


-* extracts taken from my own books of un- 


derwriting.—Do not the great shipments 


* from England to America generally end by 


_¢the close of the month of September? 


They generally do.—To what cause do 


oe you chiefly ascribe the advance in premi- 


ums in 1807 over those of 1806? To the 


€¢aptures-in consequence of the French 
Decrees.-Was not the month of March, 


‘ when the premiums were nearly equal, a 


..* time when the Berlin Decree was known 


- “not to be carried into execution? It was 
presumed so; we thought so at that time; 

¢ several vessels had landed. their cargoes.’ 
Mr. Hadley, another underwriter and in- 
surance-broker at Lloyd’s, gave the fol- 


lowing evidence.—‘ Are you engaged in un- 
¢derwriting lam.—Did you carry on that 


_ business in the years 1806 and 1807 ? I did. 


_ 6 —-Are you acquainted with the rates of pre- 


_ ©miums on insurances in those years upon 
* voyages from this country to the conti- 


_*tinent?. I am.—Was there any advance 
¢in those premiums immediately after the. 


¢ arrival in this country of notice of the 
_* French Decree, called the Berlin Decree ? 


* The account of the Berlin Decree was 


. “received about the middle of December : 


© at that time there was no great deal of in- 


_¢ surance doing, but it had a very consider- 
Sable effect on our neutral. insurances.— 
‘ Was that effect to advance the premi- 
§miums?. <A. very considerable advance 
_¢ in the premiums.—Which you ascribe to 
notice.of that Decree? Certainly,— 


siderable rise in the month of August? 


‘ 29th, we received an account of some 
‘seizures in Holland, which put a stop 


‘ Seizures, upon what ground? It was une 


¢ a more strict enforcement of the Berlin 


‘ To what rate did the {premiums advanee 
‘when insurances were renewed in Sep- 


‘ five, and thirty guineas were offered ; and 
‘ that.—Did those high premiums continue 
‘ down to the date of the Orders in. Coun. 
‘Council? I should think not.—Do you 
or Holland in August or September, and 
‘ returning without landing their cargoes? 
« The vessel I have mentioned to have in- 
¢ sured in August was at Gravesend, at the 
‘she remained there for some time, was 
‘her cargo: the 
‘warehouse here, Another vessel which 


‘ the current rates of insurance in England 


‘on. voyages from America to- ports in 


‘cil? They did.—Was there any change 
¢ produced in that respect by the Ordersin 


* Decree than had previously been made.— _ 


‘tember and October? Twenty, twenty. 


‘ but small sums could be insured even at © 


‘don to. Rotterdam.—Was there any con- 


‘ The latter end of August, I think the _ 


‘completely to all insurance for a time.—_ 


‘derstood (the impression on my mind,’ 
¢ and I believe in general, was) that it was — 


‘ know of any ships having sailed for France 


time we heard of the seizures in Holland; 


* brought back up the river, and discharged e. 
goods are now in the 


‘lay alongside her proceeded to Holland, : 
“and was seized.—Do you know what were 


‘ from November 1806 to November 1807, a 
‘ France and Holland, with liberty to touch 


‘in England? I am not much conversant 
‘with those premiums. I know some 

‘ little of them from America to Holland.— 

Was there. any, and what advance on the 
* premiums on those insurances, on notice |; 
‘of the Berlin Decree? Ido notimme ~~ 
‘diately recollect that.—In the month of 
|‘ August, on thé. news of the seizures in 
‘ Holland, were the premiums of insurance 
‘ upon that voyage increased? Not quite | 
‘so early as August.—In September and 
‘ October? A considerable advance took 
.§ place.——-Can you state in what proportion 
.* the premiums on those voyages advanced? 
August they were done at three 
‘neas and a half, and four gvineas; in 


‘October at cight, ten, and twelve 


‘Did those premiums afterwards, and at 

... © what time,. decline? They declined as 
it was found the’Decree was not. strictly 
Sacted on.—About what period. of the 

_ S year was that? They began to decline 

- ©about. February and March.—To what 

. rate had they advanced at the highest 
before the month of March? Ten gui- 
meas. On the 28th of February I gave 

_.§ ten guineas.—To what rate did they de- 

cline in March.? Seven guineas in March. 

_ ¢—What might they be-in April? Six in 

. © April.—From what places to what places ? 
London.to Holland on neutral vessels.— 
May, June, and July? Four and five 
 guineass according to the article.—Were 
‘insurances made at the same rate at any 
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[with the reasons assigned for such applica- 
| tions. ‘The account returned by the in- 
spector-general ‘was laid‘on yoor table; and 


it appears from it, that in those two months: 
no less than sixty-five such applications had 


_ been made, on the ground that, in conse- 


~ quence of the execution of the Berlin De- 


If, Sir, the fact stood on the evidence of | 


cree, the ships could not prosecute their'in- 


this account alone, what could~be more 


a decisive? ‘Is it to be supposed, that while 


so many cargoes, on which all the charges 


: _of shipment had been incurred, were re- 


landed, because the adventures were found 


to be impracticable, other shipments were 


made at the same period, on the same hope- 


Jess destinations? If not, this official re- 
~ turn alone would fully suffice to prove, that 


© There was a considerab 


_ Savetage were taken of the insurances 


' ‘our trade with the Continent, prior to the 


Orders in Council, was, in consequence 


the French Decrees, wholly ata stand. 


It may have'seemed a waste of your time, 
Sir, to insist so Jong on the evidence of a 
fact which is so public and notorious in its 
nature, and which in this house neither has 
been nor will be directly denied. — Byt the 
fact, notorious and incontrovertibly estab- 
lished though it is, has been boldly con- 
tradicted before the public; and there is 
reason to believe that the worst conse- 
quences have been’ produced in America, 
Ny the misrepresentations that have gone 

road on this subject. 


Sir, I am sure it will excite the indigna- 
tion of the house, to hear such gross and 


scandalous perversions of fact and evidence 


| §neas.—Do you know the current rates of 


‘insurance in the years 1806 and 1807, on 
* voyages from America to England, and 
from England to America? do.—Was 


§ there any advance ‘in premiums on those | ing, 


4 voyages in 1807 as compared with 1806? 

* you state what you calculate to have been 
6 the amount of the advance in 1807 com- 


€pared with 1806? ‘In 1806 the premiums 


America were for the last five months 
‘three guineas per cent., and. afterwards, 
*from-June to October, two guineas, and 
“ from that to December three guineas : in 
* 1807 they were very fluctuating.—If the 


* 1807, as compared with the insurances of 
* the preceding year, how much per cent, 
© would the advance amount to? I should 


¢think it would exceed. fifty pet cent. on 


‘the premium ; as for instance ‘from two 


have appeared 


* guineas to three, and‘in that proportion.’ 


our inquiries in the ‘last session of parlia- - 
ment. [Mr. S., called on 
namie the work, said‘i 


publicly and regularly chartered on voyages 
this: country to the continent of Eu-’ 


rope, after the Berlin Decree, in the same _ 
manner as before; and that there was no — 


interruption in their trade up to the date of © 


as I must here beg’leave’to read from a pe- 
riodical work of great celebrity relative to - 


was the Edinburgh - 
Review.] Sir, it is alleged in ‘this work to ~ 
from the evidence given be- 
fore us last year, that neutral “vessels were - 


our Orders in Council, It is added that’ 


the rate of insurance on such voyages did ' 
not experience the least advance in comse-— 
quence of the Berlin Decree ; but remained 


precisely at the same point where it had - 


formerly stood, till our Orders in Council » 
raised it so high as to put an end to the 
trade altogether, 
The consequences deducible from these — 
bold misrepresentations, are as boldly drawn; _ 


and I admit are not unfair, supposing the — 


mises to be true. - It is alleged “ to be 
clearly and indisputably made out, that the 
preamble of our Orders in Council, which 


contains their only justification, is erroneous — 


and fallacious in all points; and that the 
Berlin Decree, whose rigorous enforcement 
and unresisted execution they aré meant 
to retaliate, neither was enforced nor sub.’ 


mitted to-until it was seconded and super- | 
seded by those effective and most injurious 


proclamations.”—It is added: ‘We: are 


chargeable, therefore, with the whole of - 


the injustice and oppression which we have . 
been: accustemed to charge against the 


enemy; and are answerable primarily and 
aloné for the ‘unprecedented measure of 


putting a whole quarter of the world ina 
state-of blockade by a few pages of writ- 


ing,” &c. 
Thus, Sir; his majesty’s government is 
accused of open falsehood, in a solemn act 
of state; and the conduct of the country - 
towards foreign powers is arraigned of in-. 
justice and oppression ; and this by a direct - 
inversion of the uniform tenor of the evi- 
dence given at the bar of this house, as well 
as in opposition to public and notorious 


fact. Nor is this the only work in which | 


‘such false and mischievous statements have. 


of | been published. In prints, 
gentlemen on the | 


voted to the service o 
other side of the house, the same bold false- 
hoods have been propagated with much assi- 
duity ; and I doubt not with pernicious effect. 


* Edinb. Review, No. xxiii. p. 233, 234, 
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‘The very grossness of such misrepresen- 


tation, Sir, is calculated to assist its object. 
Men are accustomed to make: great allow- | 


ance for party-spirited relations of ‘facts; 
"sand to-expect that they will differ in: some, 


~nay in.a. wide degree, from the truth of the 
case; but they still expect some resem- 
blance between the. one and the other. 
The truth may not lie in the same parallel 
of latitude, or even in the same climate or 
zone, with the statement; but they suppose 
it to be at least in the-same hemis St 


When, therefore, a representation, is car- 
_ fied to the very anti 


es of the truth, it 
often effectually deceives, in. spite of a rea- 


‘ sonable distrust of its authority. Our auda- 


cious and profligate enemy well understands 
this. His falsehoods therefore are generally 
as remote from reality as he-can possibly 
make them. .Our glorious victory of Tra, 
faloar is a defeat, in which we lost sixteen 


sail of the line |—the gallant and high-born 


Palafox, is an upstart and a coward !—and 
in the battle of Corunna, our brave soldiers. 
_were defeated by'a third of their numbers, 
His style, indced, begins to be understood. 
faot in the reverse of 
his statements. But the English press is 
not yet accustomed to such utter contempt 
of truth. If we paint, it is commonly in 


‘imitation .of nature; and not, like this 


coarse French daubing, in defiance of it. 
The bold fictions of which I speak, there- 
fore, when found in English prints, are 


~ likely. to be credited toa great and mis- 


chievous extent. 
I cannot doubt, Sir, that these misrépre- 


' gentations have obtained credit in America : 
for it appears in the papers on your table, 


that the Government of that country as- 
-sumes asa fact, the total inefficiency and 
impotency of the French Decrees against 
our commerce. It imagines that we had 
actually suffered nothing from them; and 
that it was a. merely nominal injury to our- 
selves, which we: resented at the expence 
of the trade of neutral nations: Even Mr. 
Pickering, that enlightened American states- 
man, in defending against the French party. 
‘the case of this country, seems not to have 


- been aware’ of its strength. He says that 
did 


retaliate till we had seen the 
deadly weapon aimed at our vitals: but 
had he known the whole truth, he might, 
and no doubt.would, have added, that the 
blow. was actually struck; that a dangerous 
wound was given, aud that the commerce 
of this country was eying on the ground, 
and motionless, before our rd 
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fer: 
Really, Sir, under such a misconception 
of the acts. of the an as the Ametican” 


people have apparently entertained, their 


resentment is not unnatural. If they knew 

that. we were driven to a too tardy retalia- 
tion, as the fuct really was, by the actual 
downfall. of our commerce, they would 
hardly be so unreasonable as tq condemn 
that necessary But supposing 
the very.reverse of this case to be true, and’ 
that our commerce continued in the most . 
flourishing state till the Orders of Novem. 
ber issued, they may reasonably regard our 
conduct as unfriendly at least, if riot also 
unjust, We may seem f> them unkindly - 


and perversely to have sacrificed ouf own 
commercial prosperity, for. the sake of de. 


stroying theirs. That state of things, let 
it be considered, which was notorious in the 


city of London, in September.and October — 


1807, could only be known in America, 


by the ordinary channels of foreign infor. 
‘mation when they own 
newspapers, and most celebrated 


publications, boldly stating to the people o 
this country, that the case was the very re- 
verse, and that our commerce continued in .. 
the thost prosperous state till the Orders of 
November issued, can we wonder that'the . » 


tale should be credited? It is impossible, 
an American might reasonably argue, that 


such. statements would be published in / 


ngland; if the trade in question had been — a 
‘materially injured; much more if it h 


been totally at a stand. If there really had 
been any prejudice by the French Decrees, 
it must surely have beeh very doubtful 


‘slight. It is needless, however, to’ shew 


that these misrepresentations may deceive 
beyond tne Atlantic, since they have pro- 
duced that effect at home. __ 

Sir, though the honourable 
does not expressly adopt the false premises. 


which I have refuted and censured, he reas 
sons as if he believed them. He overlooks 
rostrate state of our foreign = 


the ruined ate 
commerce in the autumn of 1807, when 


he asserts, from the account on your table, | 


that it has fallen off since the Orders in 
Council. That account has indeed enabled 


him to compare our imports afd exports in 


the two last years respectively, from the 1st 
of January to the 10th of October in each 


yéar. But the case,” as it stands on the 
evidence, heishould look back. 


in. respect of 1807, only to the period | 
the month of y and the a 
of the Orders in Council ; the part ofthat = 
year during which the Berlin Decree wap | 


ntleman 
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comprises only forty, days; namely, from 
~ the beginning of September to the 10th of 
October,, The news of. the seizures. in 
Holland. did not arrive till about the end of 


i August ; and during the preceding summer 
-’ months our trade with the Continent was. 


as prosperous as ever. The Berlin Decree 
was then, in fact, what itis falsely alleged 


to have continued to..be till. November, | 


almost a dead Jetter. - It is plain, therefore, 
that to compare the trade of 1807 gene- 


rally, or of the first nine months. of that. 


_ year, with. the trade of. 1808, is, not fairly 
 toconipare the commercial effects: of. the 
~ Berlin Decree, when. executed, and. unre- 
sisted by the Orders in Council, the 


effects of- that. Decree and our Orders act-. 
‘ing together. Let the honourable. gentle- 


man take, if he pleases, all September and 
the first. ten days of October for the pur- 
of his comparison, and. he will. then, 

ve no. cause to triumph in the failure of 
that. propheey which says was made 
as to the improvement ofour trade. 
If indeed his terms of comparison were 
. fight, the account would in other respects 


be.a very imperfect.view of our loss or. 


though such as bears buta small proportion 
to the trade that still remains. But I-un- 
derstand-that when, the account of last 
' quarter of 1808 can be made up, the falling 
off, on a comparison of the two entire 
years, will be found very little ; and there 
_ ate explanations which will shew that..the 
toss, even -within the potied 

the account now bi us, is. much less, 
than it appears to be.. We, have found 


_ too, in the improvement of our colonial. 


-' trade, some. very valuable and growing 

compensations, for. that loss. But: I leave 

’ these subjects to gentlemen who will follow 

_ Me on the same side; from whom they. 

will come with more weight and authority 
than from me.* 


I maintain then, Sir, that our commercial 

Contrary, has been improved ; not 

we did not.feel.the . Berlin. Decree,.: but 
.since the autumn of that year, when we 
did feeL.it, and when the Orders in Council 
. issued. Does, the honouradle~ gentleman 
ask me by how. much it is improved? .I 


These explanations were afterwards 
very satisfactorily given by Mre Rose. - 
Vou. 


answer, by the who 


merce toa pitch. of prosperity 


| in that view was quile, 


gin by the Ordersin Council, T-admit a 
diminution of. imports and. exports inthe | 
last. year, compared with. the preceding, . 


comprised in. 


rein Council. = fh 
now possess; as.far, at least, as respects” 
our intercourse. with the.continent, of .Eus, 
‘rope. In September and October 1807,.i¢: 
was extinct and.gone; afew petty and des- 
perate adventures not worth reckoning 
cepted: all. therefore. that now, exists is. 
gain. If indeed it was prophesied, asthe - 
honourable gentleman, alleges, that .the, 
Orders in Council would raise our come. 
beyond what. 
it had ever before attained, the. prediction. 
was .not.rational ; for:the .injurious and. vio- 
lent: system of the.enemy,.though counter- 
acted. by.our Orders, could. not be. wholly. 

fruitless... Some. diminution .of our.coms 
merce was unavoidable, when 
France could.do, by: force or terror:to shut, 
us out. of the ports, of. the continent, was 

rigidly done.. . But when.the statein which. - 


the country, is pies stated, it is clear that, 
no. such extensive was nece to, 

gratuitous, If I saw. 
a man who had fallen into. the Thames, . 
struggling for life, and.proffered. him 
assistance, it would not,be necessary pro-. 
mise him that he. should be.in better than: ~ 
ordi health and vigour to-morrow if he. 
would come into _ Such, 
worse, was the state of the European trade 
of this country:when the Orders of Nove: 
ber issued. It was,in a:state of suspended 
animation ; and.to complain now, because, 
it is not as flourishing as.in its former, 
‘period, is just as reasonable. as if the man. 
rescued from drowning, when his vital func-. 
tions were suspended, should find.fault with,’ 
his deliverer the next day, because he found. 
himself weak. and languid, or. not so full of, — 
life and vigour as before he .fell.into the, 


‘Tiver. 


Sir, the essential, importance of this,part, 
of the subject. will, I trust, excuse..my) 


having dwelt.so long.upon it.. To shew., 


‘the actual. state, of, our commerce at the. : 


date the Orders .ia Council, is, in fact, 
to overthrow. almost, the whole of the ho-; 

nourable gentleman’sargument.. Heevery 
where. assumes that its state was then’ flou-; 
rishing, - He builds upon this. foundation. 
‘Not. only, however,. is. this..assumption .imy 
direct opposition, to all the evidence ; but.. 
gentlemen on the other side, did not ven-. 
ture to assert, or to attempt to prove, such. 
a proposition in the last session. of parlia-. 
lment.. The loss of our European trade by. 
the Berlin Decree in September and. Octo-. 
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the’ American Em 


mediate p 


| ny 
was to dllege that 


rectly extended the’ 


riesses who could proverit, was ‘not disputed: | 

ey did; admit, attempt ‘to make out 
that'the trade of the country had been in- 
jured by the Orders in Council: but in 


‘what way ? ‘Why, by pretending that those 


Orders had ‘destroyed our commerce with 
the United’ States of America. 

"This to be sure was a singular assertion : 
the answer to it was obvious. - The Orders; 


-we objected; in no degree probiibit ‘that 
_ sommerce; ‘they rather tend to promote 
- and increase it. It was true our American: 


‘trade'was ata stand: but by what means? 
By the Ametican' Non-importation Act, 
passed long anterior to any of the’ British 
Orders in question’; and’ by the Embargo, 


which was imposed’ by the’ legislature ‘of 


the United States’ before ‘our Orders of 


November wete known to'theit govern- 


ment.’ The gentlemen ‘were driven, in 
desperate pretext, 


that some private intelli 
had reach 


our Orders of Novem 


prior to the’ Embargo; and had | 
produced, or contributed to: produce, that 


shalt consider, presently, this prepos- 
terous notion of a government and legis- 


lature upon private rumours, 


try, for so ve us a se as that of 
shall show 
that it is utterly destitute of ‘any founda- 
tion in truth. it is enough for my im- 
urpose, that such was tlie state of 
the argument ‘between us and the petition- | 
ers in the last session of parliament. Ex- 


 travagant though the pretext was, gentlemen 


on the other side were under the 


of maintaining it. ‘The European trade’ 
‘was gone by the. Berlin Decree—the Ame- 


rican trade ‘was gone by the Non-importa- 
tion Act and Embargo. The onl way, | 
theréfore, of “ascribing to the Orders in 
restrictions in pe which were unde- 
iably the’ immediate and visible obstacles 
to‘our commerce with that country. 


“Phe indeed, took great pains 
to-éstablish 


circuitously another corisequen-— 


Toss’ Of trade with the United States. | 
ed 


ostentatiously what nobody 


ever denied, that: ‘the trade between Ame- 


ri¢a and the continent of E chad indi- | 
trade from Eng- 
laid to America. The bills received by 
‘Atneriean merchants in payment for car: | 


po carried to ‘the Continent, were partly 
ad out, 


‘flit 
this’ country, in’ the purchase’ of 
ported from hence to America, and through’ 
America to the foreign West Indies; 


It is true that such a course of commerce! : 


| existed, and was generally beneficial touss. 


though as tothe supply of the foreign West: 
Indies, it was only a substitution of 
rican bottoms for’our own. We’ should’ 
otherwise “have sent the same” stpplics’ 
‘through our free ‘ports, as we used to’ do’. 


before the war; and as we are now again’ 


doing, in consequence of the American: 
Embargo, and of our own system, 

But of whatever value this indirect trade’ 
might be'‘to us, its: loss was obviously not 


imputable to the Orders in Council: 


what use would it have “been to us, that’ 


Americans received bills of exchange on 


the Continent, or that they were remitted’ 
even through this country, if that could) — 
still: be done, American 
‘portation Act and Embargo prevented the’, 
application ‘of ‘them wen purchase of our 
exports?: In this view, as well as the rest,’ 
gentlemen on the other side were driven 


‘to contend that the Orders in Council had’ 


produced the Embargo. This indeed fell 
short of their purpose, since they could not. 
allege the same of the Non-importation 
Act.* But without that strange pretence, 
they had not even a colour for maintaining’ —_ 
that the Orders in Council had directly or’ = - 
indirectly diminished our trade with the’ 
“There was, however, another obstacle to’ 


‘our retaining the benefits of the returns of —- 
American trade with the continent, while __ 
| the Berlin Decree remained in force, sup.’ 


posing even the Embargo and Non-impors’ 
tation Act to be 
was a subject of our last year’s inquiries. 

Here, Sir, 1 must take a more enlarged’ 


view of this great subject.than is nine ok 


taken of it either in America or England,’ 
in order to shew. you the full effects of that 


policy which the honourable gentleman re-' 
uate states 


commends.—It:is a very in 
ment of the mischiefs which would have 


‘resulted to our commerce’ by the enemy’s” 


_ It was afterwards shown by 
in this debate, that the actual diminution of 
our éxpert trade to America atese wholly 
from the decreased export of articles prow 
hibited by the ‘Noni ation Act. Yet 
the law empowering t 
that interdict on our trade, passed in April 
1806 ; and it was put in force in the au- 
tumn of July 07,00 


led ; and this also’ 


President to lay’, 
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plan if unresisted, to say, that we must have 
finally lost by- it all our trade with. the con- 
. finent. » This, indeed, we had actually lost 
a temporary .acquiescence, as I have 
- abundantly shown from the evidence. But 
. the same hostile system would soon have 
- driven us almost: entirely out of the trade 
of the New. World, as well.as that of the 
old. Even our commerce. with the United 
States themselves must have been ruined 
bya state of things to which we submitted, 
for the sake of amity withthem. This, Sir, 
though not obvious at first sight, is strict! 
demonstrable, and on principles. whic 
every. merchant willadmit. 
the first place, a great part ofjqur. ex. 
ports to America have been paid was. 
alleged and proved..on the other side, by 
-. bills of exchange upon England, received 
_ by American, merchants in. payment: for 
cargoes carried by them to the Continent. 
The native produce wxich America ‘sends 
ws, is by no means sufficicat in value. to pay 
for all the goods that she takes from_us. in 
feturn, The balance of trade is. largely 
inst her ; and she must pay that balance 
by the retugns of the trade she .carries on 
to other. countries, or -not at all. .Now, 
gentlemen on the other side contended, and 
examined-a respectable merchant to prove, 
that bills of exchange might be remitted 
from the continent notwithstanding the 
most rigid execution of the Berlin. Decree ; 
and so to be sure they possibly might.— 
Though we could receive no goods 
_ thence, nor send a bale of our manufac. 
tures, letters no doubt might sometimes be 
eonveyed, and. might cover bills. of 
change.—-But some commercial gentlemen, 
" ‘Members of this house, who laboured in 
gommon with me last session in the exami- 
nations in support of the Orders in Council, 
(It is singular. enough, Sir, as. these Orders 
are alleged to be destructive of the.com. 
merce of the country, that commercial 
gentlemen among us should almost unani- 
mously be their active supporters), I say, 
Sir, some of these hanourable, friends of 
‘mine decisively answered this suggestion 
to bills of ,exchange, by that 
under the circumstances in. which the 
Orders of Council of November found:our 
foreign trade, such bills would soon have 
_ Bills of exchange are obviously: the fruit, 
as well as the medium, of commerce: they 
are produced by: the ions of import- 
and exporting, buying and selling; and 
when trade between two countries has for 
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longer be any ordinary means of obtaining 
bills of exchange, dsawn from the one 
upon the other, Rills,.in.a. word, depend 
upon actual commerce, as the shadow on 
the substance, ' There may, indeed, be an 
exchange between two places, where the 
one only trades through, not. .with,-,tbe 
other : but after all commercial intercourse . 
hetween. them, director. indirect, hae 
wholly ceased, the. occasions and power of 
drawing bills of enctunge on each other 
must-cease also. Let it. be supposed, then, 
that the blockade.of. the. English islands 
completely enforced on every part of. the 


| continent; and it is clear that. American 


merchants, if they. still. wished. to. obtain 
bills there, drawn. on, this couniry, in order 
to purchase our manufactures, would be 

ain, Sir, though this consequence is, 
it was.the subject 4 evidence in the pnd 
Mittee ; and was confirmed by the opinions 


commercial world, 


respectable man, whose intelli 

evidence is the serious 
of this house. , I refer to the examination 
of Mr. Inglis, the East India director.* .. . 


The passage to which Mr. S. here re- 
ferred, is in p. 144, and is as follows ;>* If 
‘the trade between, this. country and the: 
‘continent were by any cause to be wholly 


from | ‘ cut off, could bills then be remitted from 
‘ the continent to England, to pay.for. our — 


* manufactures or other exports to. Ame- 
‘ rica? Without, the continental to 
‘ England exists, I do not see from whence 
‘ the credits ate to come, that bills could be 
‘drawn upon. The bills which have-beem 
‘ remittedte me on American account have 


other 
* timber ; and also-from France, Hamburgh, 
‘and Holland, and other, countries, for, 
“corn, brandy, gin, wine, butter, cheese, 
‘and various articles imported into -this 
‘country. The completion of the bills 
‘ shows what they are drawa for: I, there-’ 
‘ fore conceive, if the trade between this 


oduce and manufactures we im- 


‘ it would not. be for the benefit .of -the: 
‘ American trade. At one, period, how-' 
* ever, in the early part 
¢ volution, and during the worst times, their: 
* specie.and plate here as femit- 


plentyiin, Frange, and:there was little exe: 


of gentlemen of high the 
was. especially. s 
ported, and, clearly explained, by one i 


“been, drawn in Russia, for the hemp and. 
thence ; from. Denmark, for — 


‘ country and the continent should- cease,’ 
of the French re- 


* tances on American account ; it was them, 
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Indirect benefit ip our'trade with America 
from her'trade with the rest of Europe, | 


we ‘must soon ‘have: lost so much of our 
. export‘trade to the United ‘States, as used 


ave been: lanted by our Eu n 
rivals and in she ly of the 


have ended ‘here. That large portion of 
been seént'in return: for their. native pro- 
duce, must‘ have been ‘diminished in pro 
 not'for our own consumption, but for: re- 
_ More ‘than ‘half of -our annual import of 


 vage‘of cight millions, have been paid for. 


SJonger'have the ‘benefit of bills in’ return 


64@>pay forour ‘exports to America? I 
_ not’; we must rely on specie, if it’ 
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‘their cargoes ‘on the’ continent ‘for 
‘specie, and were willing to bring it here, 
atthe risk of violating the: French Decrees, 
we should soon have ceased to derive any 


supposing her Embargo and: Non-importa- 
‘ton Bet even not to have stood in our'way, 


to be paid for by their continental ‘remit- 
“tances.. In the:same proportion, we must 


American and West Indian markets. 
But ‘the mischief would by no means 


our exports to, the United States, which has 


portion as ‘that produce was formerly im- 
ported here, and bought by our merchants, 


exportation to the continent of’ Europe. 


one ‘of the chief staples’ of America, to- 
bacco, has been the subject of such re-ex- 
portation, and can only so be disposed of.* 
Om the whole, it has been estimated by an 
honourable member, .a zealous opposer. of 
the Orders in Council, that between four, 
and five millions of our annual exports to 
the United States, taking them at an. ave- 


bythe returns-of the trade carried on by 
Arfierican merchants, ‘or by ourselves in 
‘American produce, to the continent of Eu- 


oie is obvious, Sir, that all exportation 
from this countrv to the continent being cut 
Off “by the Berlin Decree, we must, if our 
retaliatory. Orders had never issued, ‘have 
lost so’ much of our export trade to the 
United ‘States.as those. continental returns 
before used:to pay for, even though we had 
been relieved ‘fromthe Embargo and the 


S:port‘of merchandize.atthat time.—If the 
©Beriin Decree could be made effectual, 
cat off “all: intercourse’ between Eng- 
and continent, we could no 


‘for the American ‘trade to the. continent, 


to> be iprocured! 

Phis is Mr.-Baring’s estimate in his In- 

jr into the Causeés:and Consequences of 
Orders‘in Council; p.:143. + Ibidy | 


% 


‘means of payment. -She ‘must, im ‘future, - 


vantage, of taking returns. for the products: | 
of the New World of the East Indies 


‘East Indian goods, brought by American 


diced, be transferred to the continent. An 


| Indies, : and’ in» Spanish: and Portuguese 


Novi.importation ‘Act. We could'not sup» 
ply Atmerica gratuitously ; and therefore 
our exports must have len off with heb oe 


have carried all that ofher tobacco'and 
other products, which we import. 
ed, ‘but did not consume, directly to'the 
continent ; and taken her returns’ ftom 
thence, not from this country, 
The loss thus incurred-would have been 
final and: irretrievable.. The use of conti, 
nental manufactures, as substitutes for'our 
own, must have been encouraged, and,ing 
manner, forced upon the American and ~ 
West Indian consumers. Our habitual pre. © 
the markets of the United States 
would Bave been lost forever, 
These, Sir, would have been natural and. © 
sure effects of the security, facility; 


directly from the continent, compared with 
the risk and consequent heavy charges :to 
be sustained by trading in the same way” 
with the blockaded British islands. 9) 
But if the interest: of neutral merchants; 
by the Berlin Decree, had not 
ciently insured effects thus destructive. |. 
of our commerce, the enemy had an effeces, 
tual expedient in reserve, of which | te 
Armstrong, in a note to M. Champagny, © 
has kindly reminded him. France ‘had — 
only to prescribe, that all neutral vessels 
trading {> her ports should take the returns = 
for articles imported by them, exclusively 
in her own goods and manufactures, and to — 
impose the same system on the other mari- 
time powers of the continent, Such amea- 
sure the American ambassador holds’to'-be 
clearly agreeable to the law of nations ;‘and = 
to be sure we could not, consistently, have _ 
objected to that further step, if we'hadsub> 
mitted tothe Berlin Decrees =) 
See here then, Sir, a simple andinfallible: 
mean of ruining: your commerce on’ both 
sides of Atlantic. The West Indian 
and American produce, together with the 


merchants to the continent of Europe, have 
largely exceeded in-value the goods‘they 
carried. from the continent in- return ;sand 
the excess would naturally be much greater,’ - 
when a large part of theirexport tradeto 
this country should by the causes I‘haveno> 
exclusive therefore of ‘conti 
nental. goods. and manufactures, in theif 
own home: markets, in’ the foreign West) 


| Americans’ could: have 
ig 
2 
Amefiea,- would become absolutely “ne~ 


Maw! 


| ‘which the i 
means afford. .The American ang West 


“tinental «manufactures, for: the supply 


Othe: 
Sports, in the West» Indies? I was very 


of the 

is arbitrary 

stem “they would obliged to take. 
Their 

India -islands with Europe, must be -re- 

nounced. by. them, in _ proportion: as’ they 

continued: to import:.the manufactures of 


- England. The-profits of that outward trade, 


on the other hand, would enable them to 
carry ‘back continental manufactures at a 
very cheap rate; and to sell them at prices 
from England could by 


Indian markets, therefore, would "Be filled 


r own; and a consumption would. be 
forced in their favour in every part of the 
have-alread been much supplanted, 
Sir, in. the West Indies,especially in. the 
supply-of ‘the Spanish colonies; by means of 


_ neutral commerce. » It is notorious, and is 

‘in evidence:before you, that this:disadvan- 
- tageous effect has flowed from our permit- 
_ ting the carriage*of the produce of those 


colonies, under neutral flags, to Europe, 
and. the carrying back the returns in — 

those colonies, ‘through America®. ‘This 
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-gessary to the interest of American com- 
‘The merchants: of ‘the United 
States could no otherwise dis 
additional returns; which: by 


ble ‘trade in the produce | 
_ of South America, and’of the foreign West 


unjustly accused of straining with too much 


hostile system -which ‘general Armstrong 
recommends, your exclusion from the mar- 


plete, and final; 
the Portuguese and. Spanish colonies, they 


the continent of E 
market could be found for it must be 
' carriers would be forced by the enemy to 
accept. We have no consumption for their 
ucts, cotton excepted 
off from all intercourse with the continent, 
could not offer them an intermediate, mare 
ket. We could not import foreign sugar 


to America. - If ‘then; 


United States to the continent ,of Eu 
beyond: doubt that would be the:only course 
of commerce for the rich exports of the 
New World, and foreign. manufactures 
alone would be received there in return. 


"Phe following. extracts from’ Mr. In 


glis’s Evidence, parts of which were: here 


‘ead by Mr. Stephen} seem well worthy of 


insertion » * Are acquainted with thé 
‘nature. of the trade from this country to 
foreign colonies, through our free 


* well acquainted: with it at one time; I 


.. "expo goods to the West Indies for 


*that pu .—Has that trade’ lately: in. 


creased; or-declined? It has with me to’ 


“tally declined since the year 1795’or 1796. 


far ast your information goes has 
"that: been «generally: the case ‘with ‘mer- 


‘chants connected with that trade?» I be- 


lieve there has heen, since that time; some 


‘degree of it in the: Bahama islands; but I 


believe the: preat trade. of Jamaica ‘has al- 
J 


“most cea rly. since the year 
*1800.—To what cause do-you ascribe the’ 
falling off of that free port trade? «I be- 


_. $Hieve it has been chiefly takemup by Ame- 
Americans supply the fo- 


‘reign colonies: with those: manufactures 
“and' goods that used to’ be sent. through’ 


‘our own free ports, tothe: foreign colo« 
‘nies? think they dove wish: to: state’ 


‘ at the same time, that part’of those manu 
‘ facturés are imported by America from 
‘this country; but’a considerable: part ‘is 
‘imported by America from Holland, Gers 
* many, and ‘Russia; When I exported 
¢ of ‘that sort, a considerable propor: 


“this country ‘from Germany ; and there 
© are considerable manufactures in Holland 
‘and Flanders, of good 
_¢markety which we imitated in this country. 
‘considerable: of ‘perfection: 
We have ‘heretofore portion that 
-¢trade during peace, aitd’a greater durin 

© the West: Indies are well acquainted’ with 


lieve; one: called.the forced trade, a'trade 
‘lately licensed by ‘the»governors” in»our 
‘islands, but the greatest’ part, was\carried 
‘on by Spaniards, coming in small vessels 
¢ from the Continent, or’ their islands, with 


admitted: under the free-port -acts 
‘away’ those: atticles!of manufactures 


( hile that trade continued we Tectived? 


rigour. -But-under that improvement of 


and coffee as. formerly, to re-export itson 
our own account to the continent, 
bring the proceeds from: thence, to ‘bere- 
turned in the form of British manufactures 
a repeal of*our 
Orders°in Council, neutral ‘vessels::could 

carry directly and safely from.ports of the 


‘it. There are two: sorts of ‘trade, 


“specie, cochineak indigo, and other afti-’ 
¢Jeaving them ourislands, and ‘taking ~ 


of your belligerent rights, which you are 


fs 


kets of all foreign America would be com- _ 
Notwithstanding 


would be obliged to send their’ produce'to 
where alone'a 
content to take such:returns as the neutral — 


and, being cut 


‘ tion of those exports were imported into — 


s*adapted to that 


, 


f-the relaxation 
‘ 
; 
i 
, 
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‘We should soon have no trade beyond the 
Atlantic, that‘of our own colonies excepted. 


) We might perhaps continue toimport from 
the United States, such articles weoure 


and other valuable 
'“@from the Spanish colonies?’ .Yes.+Of 
«course these imports have diminished in 
#the same degree with the exports from 


4° free ports? They certainly have; 


¢ from: our coloniés they have come tu us 
¢from America, or of ‘them directly 
into:Great Britain, from ‘the foreign colo- 
@nies'in American ships.—You ‘say that we 
# than in time of peace; how has it happen- 
eed, that during the present, and late war; 
«that teade-has declined? It has happened 
s from the. trade having been ‘taken up 
Americans ; it has, believe, been carric 
© om to’ a considerable extent from most of 
the southern ports of America.—Do you 
¢ apprehend that the trade carried on from 
@ America to the continent, produces any 


considerable returns ‘of foreign mauufac- 
¢ tures. for the supply of the Spanish and 
vother foreign colonies? “As far as these 


¢ manufactures are of linen, I believe it does 
¢ exclusively. Cotton manufactures adapted 
¢ to that trade, and some other articles ma- 
_ @nufactured in Lancashire and about Glas- 
¢ gow, are exported from this country to 
were formerly om this coun 

‘to the Bahama I fancy they 


. @part of that trade yet ; and I: believe the 


¢ trade to con- 
# sequence, I suppose, ‘of t in 
hove bad an o 
« knowing that goods adapted to that trade 
have, in the last week, been brought. here 
Glasgow to be exported to Jamaica, 
¢there being no ships in that port bound. to 
Jamaica at ti--You state that to be 
¢ the effect of the American Embargo : Do 


+ you not suppose that our Orders in Coun- 


cil, by preventing the: direct trade to the 
¢ continent, would also conduce to that ef- 
fect? No doubt as faras the trade should 
¢ be restricted: in America, they would take 
« wp: that part of it-; but we could not fur- 
¢ nish those goods which would be imported 
«from the continent for that the 
“€ ports not heing open to us.-The goods 
which arésent from the continent for the 


¢ supply of the foreign colonies cou'd not, in 


6 that case, be carried through this coun- 
try? No.—-Are not those goods in great 
© measure the rivals of our own, in: the 
markets -of our foreign colonies ? Cer- 


« tainly ; the manufactures of linen are the- 
Ssivals of our Irish, Scotch, and Lancashire | 


which we 
‘ have imitated here; and we have made'ti 
* Irish linen in the form and shape, whi 


manufactutes.; and a 
Brabant, or 


* has been usually 


rted ‘from Germany 
for that 


it within your knows i 


‘linens have lately been in very great des 

* mand in the. Spanish colonies, in prefer. © 
ence to our own exports, more than'they 
‘formerly were? I conceive they have, ~ 
‘ fromthe circumstance of the exports of 
thosgigpticles to America having increased 
have formerly furnished 
* credit to America to putchase those artix — 
eles, when»they:had not funds in Ham- 

‘burgh for that: porpose.—If France were 

‘to enforce strictly the system of obliging 

American vessels importing there tocarry 
‘back wholly the. produce’ and» manufac 
tures continent what in 
* your judgment would be the effect 

the trade of this ntry to 
to foreign colonies? It would no doubt 

* lessen the exportation *of these articles 
‘from this country, in the same i 

* as France could furnish them; it would:at - 


least enable France to rival us in.that res 
spect.—If the Berlin Decree were'strictly 
‘ enforced, so as to prevent the trade bes — 
‘tween this country and the continent in _ 
* American vessels, and to:oblige American 
* vessels to go-directly to the continent, and 
$to return directly from continent, — 
‘ with produce and manufactures, would 
‘not that tend to cut off our own market 


‘ally sent there?) Itwould no doubt, as 
* before mentioned, so far as France could. 
furnish the articles which have usual 
‘been exported from this countryi—If 
* America were obliged to take from France _ 
¢ full returns for all the colonial produce and — 


not be n 
‘chant to force a market jn his‘own coun- 
try, and in the 


‘must either take manufactures or specie 
from ‘France.—I. suppose that she could 
© not obtain. ie, but must take the ma- 
« nbfactures of the continent? -No.doubt 
if would diminish the export of those 
from Great Britain. Would 
‘it not’ necessarily lead to substitu- 
‘tion of continental: articles in the Ame 


«rican market for our manufactures expott= 


Sledge ‘or information that the German 


‘ in America, for the’ exports we have usw- 4 


* East India goods she sent there, wouldit — 
for the American mer- 
foreign colonies? No 
* doubt it would: the American merchant - - 
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selves consume; but even for these, should 
find it- hard to pass out own manufactures 
sarliament, to open ly. these alarm. 
: “omar and to that such would 
have been the baneful and: certain conse- 
ces, of submitting without retaliation 
to the French Decrees.- I observed that 
_ France had only to take one step more, to 
which we could not, in that case, consist- 
ently object, that she-had only to prescribe: 
to neutrals trading to continental ports, the 
taking their returns in continental .goods 
exclusively, and as' a commercial 
‘we | be undone ;that thes 


‘ed from England? No doubt it would. 
‘France cannot furnish America with some 
_ ©articles of our manufactures’: our woollen 
(manufactures she has‘ not the materials to 
4 furnish her with to’ the extent-we have; 
if she is:cut off from the i i 
‘of cotton wool, that trade must remain 
¢with us also; but so far as the staple is 
6within herself, they will no doubt rival 
‘us; and they have done that already, in’ 
‘a measure. The American: trade is not: 
Snow restricted to us, as it ‘was 
ndencies ; they buy what they 
_ Shas been restricted to those articles in 
‘which we can rival all other countries in 


¢the manufacture. Does not the large ex- 


‘port of East India goods and colonial pro. 
_ © duce from: America to the continent, 
‘ cessarily make America the worse customer 
England in the consumption of our ma-— 
a , and the better customer to the 
Scontinent No doubt of it.—The: ex- 
‘ ports we used to receive from the Spanish 
‘ colonies, you state to. have been in good 
‘ measure in specie, indigo, and other va- 
_ *huable articles?. It has becn the policy of 
‘ the free ports to bring specie into our co- 
, Slonies. Dye-woods, and the materials for 
‘ our manufactures, drags,and other articles 
‘have also been admitted.—In the event 
_ ‘of the’ American Embargo ‘continuing, 
any state of »things, between this 
and America, which prevented | 
‘their trading to the enemy's colonies, 
* would not the amount: ef our exports to 
‘ those free ports be considerably-increased ? 
. conceive they would.—Youw have stated 
* that our manufactures have imitated most 
* of the foreign manufactures made on the 


ee ‘Continent, such as checks and stripes? 


* They have the linen manufattures.—Is it 
* not: within your knowledge, that during 


‘ 
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Lagrees with me in those views. He sees- 


* siderable 


then soon be an end of our export trade” 
with America, as well.as with Europe. 
General Armstrong’s Note, to which 
your attention, now shows that he 


and holds forth to the attention of the. 
enemy, the same infallible consequences of: 
such a measure, though he does not ex- 
pressly state them to their full “extents. 
“ Does his majesty fear {he says) that the 
balance of trade, arising from renewed - 
industry, would go to the advantage of Eng - 
land? Means are certainly not wanting to’ 
this consequence.. Would it not: 
ye entirely avoided, by making it a condi-° 
tion of the commerce in question, that all: 


‘the last war, while the misu 


'* between France and America continued,. 
* great quantities of those imitations were 


* shipped to the West Indies? Yes, I ex-: 
ported them to’ Jamaica pretty consider-’ —_- 
‘ ably.—Have you exported any of those 
imitations of foreign manufactures lately? 
* Not for some years back.-To what do’ 
* you attribute this suspension of those'ex- 
‘ portations ? To the falling off of the free~ 
porttrade. I was conne¢ted with persons 
* engaged in that trade: I can state that of 
§ late years, hardly any were exported ; and 
* it appears to have been falling off from the 
‘year 1794 and 1795, particularly tilt 
any m urin 
* America and France, which prevented her _- 
* accustomed trade with the continent, those 
‘ imitations of the foreign fabric were ex- 


‘ported from this country to the West In- 


‘ dies, and none are exported now, donot — 
‘ you attribute the falling off of that trade— 
* to the foreign colonies being supplied by~ 

* America with continental manufactures? — 
* Certainly.—You are engaged in trade to. 
Trinidad, are you not? Iam.—Can you 
‘form any idea of the diminution of the 
* export to that free-port? . I certainly have 
* not for these two years back heard of any 
‘ freight for that island, except plantation 
‘ stores, and articles for the use of the co- - 
‘lony. I have not shipped s ‘myself 
for at Trinidad, ter 
‘ tations there.—Do you ship any East India 


‘ to Trinidad?» None.—Do 

‘know of any East India goods finding 
‘their way to Trinidad through other 
‘channels? I ‘have ‘heard that: very 
quantities of East India ps 


‘have been introduced to Trinidad 
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leaving some .ar- 


es.of her.produce or manufac- | 


tures, the full amount .the-cargoes they 
being hither ?”—“. Ships, sailing -under this 


lation,” he adds ‘*. would, or would not, 


go voluntarily to, England. they went 


voluntarily, it would only be, because that. 


country afforded the best market for the 
uctions of France; in which case the 
bitual results. would be entirely chinged ; 


‘and England,. ceasing to receive a balance | 


for her manufactures, would begin to pay 


one to the United States. on the productions: 


_ Of France,,. Could. France (he: reasonably 
asks) wish a state of commerce. more pro- 


than this?—He states the effect.of 
the other alternative, in a way which I shall. 


have occasion to notice hereafter: but ob- 
serves that in the case first supposed. ‘* the 
wants of France and, her colonies -would 
not, only ,be: regularly supplied, but.. she 
would herself become an entrepét, for the 
supply of the continent *.”. 
This suggestion, however, Sir, certainly 
of no very amicable nature. towards this 
country, was unnecessary. for the. informa- 
tion of France. Buonaparte had long be- 
_ foreperceived that he might crush our 
commerce: by such a system, provided he 
could first effectually. lay. the necessary 


foundation for it, by carrying. the Berlin 


Decree into. execution on every part of the 

- Continent, and could, deter. us at the same 
time, by the fear of a quarrel with Ame. 

rica, from a retaliation which would deprive 

him. of the free use of her flag... 

I cited, in the, last session of parliament, 

a French State Paper. in which-this. policy 

was clearly. developed ; and was shown to 

be the measure relied,.on for destroying the 
commerce, of England, in. peace as. well as 


: _ in war.t It way, published soon, after, the 


* (Letter from General Armstrong to M. 
De Champagny, August 6th, 1898.) 
This paper appeared in. Monitesr 
of Dec. 5, 1807,. and was copied into the 
newspapers of January 20,, 1808. 


It contains the. following passages: It is 


avery important success for France to have 
_ deprived the English of the excellent ports 
_ of. Lisbon and Oporto, | A new portion of 
the ancient continent will be purged of the 


_ English influence. If the independence of 


the United States has:been psetul to France, 
the new establishment of. the house of 
ganza in another part. of the new continen, 

also. prepares to her, great disadvantages. 
The relations. of the court ot the. Brazils 
with Portugal, the commercial connections 


ion of Portugal, and dill. not,conceal. 


occupati 

that the. usurpation. of that kingdom wag eg, 
| sential to the plan formed for.our destruc. 

which will be obliged to form with-Eus 
rope, will turn to the profit of -Franeevand 


her allies. What do the: Brazils praduce?) 
cotton, and other articles, similar to those. 


which. are received from the. colonies, . 


Other:markets must be found for them, for: : 
‘England already overflows with colonial. 
produce. These markets will be looked:for, 
upon the continent ; they will be foundin: 


France, forthe supply of our manufacto- 
ries, apd for our consumption ; and these: 
operaiagms, in place, of being effected: by. 
the vention of Lisbon, willbe done. 


to us, besides so many advantages, the. pro-: 


fils of a direct trade.”—-The Paper proceeds: 


to allege that English calculators had fore. : 
seen these effects, and that to prevent them, : 


our Orders in Council of November had: 


issued. It next speculates on the resist: 
ance of America, and that we shall be, 
obliged to recede from those restrictions.on > 
neutraltrade, But the United States have» 
too much energy, not to-do all that. is.ne-: 


cessary for the protection of their flag. If, 


as it must be hoped, they succeed by nego- 
tiation to obtain. the; renunciation, on. the’ 


part of England of .her pretensions in this: 


respect; if they cease to be subjected: to: 


the absurd and tyrannical laws, which only: — 
tend to the alienation of :their trade, Eng-) 
‘and will. have. the, humibation...of being’ 

obliged to revoke her : 


ance; and by these means willinsure« 


sures: then the American trade, carried to: 


the highest degree of prosperity, willabund>: 
antly furnish with all. kinds of raw 


terials, and the necessary articles wanted for: 
our consumption, whilst. they will, take.in 


exchange the produce of our manufactories,' _ 
which they. are.in want of.” The Papers 
“next supposes on the: other hand, that 
do not give way tothe demands of America: 
by repealing our Orders in Council, andin’ ~ 
that event, holds out the psospect that they ~ 
Americans may still trade with the contie: 


nent, by means of armed vessels: and then » 


follow these remarkable passages : That: 


country which has most .consumers,, can 
always command the trade; and France, 


enjoying her independence in its,utmost 
extent, the first condition of any peace. to: 


take plsce would be, to establish such 


custom-house regulations, as that those who « be 


.should bring cargoes, should be obliged to» 


make their returns in the produce. of our. 
soil and of our industry. measuses, 80 


) 
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“tions ahd: would, in ‘the. indepen- 
dency’ of Brazil, to it,’ if our 
Orders in Council.were repealed. 
France indeed’ had disclosed the ‘same: 
m-at'a still earlier period, In the ce- 
lebrated work of Hauterive,* this very’ 
measure suggested by general 
ee out as the expedient to which 


France’and her allies must ‘resort, to ‘pull 
_ down the maritime superiority. of England. 
My late learned*friend before alluded to, 
whose loss we all deeply lament,’ long ago 
called the ‘attention of parliament to that 
position of the 


important work, as an ex 


every country under her: dominion‘or in- 
fluence. In war, this cannot be done, on 
account of our naval preponderance, with- 
_ out the'aid of the Berlin Decree, and: the 
concurrence of America. But our: acqui- 
escence in that Decree would be immedi- 
ately followed by the adoption of general 
Armstrong’s advice, and thete then 
soon be an.end of our:commerce,” 
It is here then, Sir, that take my’stand. 
It is on this ground, that’ I must oppose* 
concession to. America which would 
leave the Berlin Decree’ in operation, unre- 
sisted by our Ordersin Council... It would,’ 
I have shown, not only exclude from: 
the ports‘of Europe, but from. the trade of 
Portuguese and Spanish America, and from: 
that even of ‘the United States themselves. 
It would, in’ short, destroy our 
commerce, on which not only. our revente 
if agreat our navy, essentially’ 
depends; wobld::do much, very much, 


_ useful were’not in former times adopted, it” 
must be attributed tothe influence which’ 
the cabinet of London ‘had’ obtained over: 
that ‘of Versailles, whose weakness: made 
it yield to the first menace of ‘war. Was 
it when France was obliged to destroy Dun- 
or submit to a treaty of commerce | 
shamefully unequal in its conditions, that 
she should establish her navigation act, and 
combine her custom-house regulations, in 
manner: as to assure’ all the advan- 
tage of her happy situation?” 
-* De Etat dela France, ala Fin 
PAn: VIII. Published ‘at’ Paris: in -1800, 
Hauterive was:in the t of foreign 
‘affairs; next- in’ authority: to Talleyrand; 
the work was regarded as am official 
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| fairly understood; let people of 


to avoid a’ quarrel with ‘America; but we 
cannot’ afford ‘to avoid’ it at the expence of 
ruin to our manufactures, to our commerce, » 
and our maritime power, 
There may, ‘perhaps, ‘bea latent sourcé’ 
of difference between the honourable gen- 
tleman and me on. this subject, in our dif- — 
ferent: views of the nature. of the’ awful’ 
contest in which we are engaged. He, as’ 
‘sup it practicable to make a safe peace” 
‘with France, wish he would bring that 
great subject’ directly before us; that we 


might discuss it a8 freely as its im ce’ 
'| deserves.» He would then’ no doubt find 


necessary to open his views; and 
to shew us how the safety of the country is. 

to de reconciled with such a state of things . 
4s he calls peace, in the present posture of 
France and ‘Europe, and with such means 
of interior defence as we now possess. | I 
do not hear from him any proposal toarm 
our population in gencral, or to carry our 
military establishment’ beyond its present’ 


|amount, Yet'he is not afraid’ ef opening 


the sea to France; of giving to a power’ 
bent on our destruction, a which 
possesses or commands the whole coast of- 
the ocean from the capes of Norway'to’the 
Straits of Gibraltar, with almost ‘every port 
in the Mediterranean’ and the’ Baltic, the” 
‘of all ‘her enormo commercial 
aculties, and the means o 
marine. He cannot think then, as I do,” 
that our present maritime’ ascend: ig’ 


essential to our'safety; and consequently is 


not’so much afraid as I am, of concessions 
which would. annihilate our foreign 
merce, and thereby produce the ruiw of our” 
navyi—Let the case, however, at least be 


land know what price it is proposed’ to” 
them to pay fora Ames 
rica’; and not be taught to ascribe to our. 
retaliatory system, those evils to whicha — 
igh from it-would certainly subject 
them, ' 
Having said:thus much; Sir, as to the po- 
licy of the Orders’ in Council, I ptoceed 
to say something’ of ‘their justice.’ This is 
denied by the honourable 
he need not have a d for advocating 
what he be complaints 
against us, ‘I fu ieve his professions, 
he. our rights, he 
would not be backward, in time’ of iieed, 
to support the cause’ of his country..> 
those extreme duties of ism to which 
we may probably soon be called, 


to contend, in peace as well as It 
is the avowed policy of France, 
clude us from ‘maritime commerce’ with 
4 
| 
ot he would'give as honourable anvexam= 
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leas any Englishman could-wish to follow ;, 
wut T wish he. would not beso led away by 
hjs-liberal-nature, | a3 to suppose his coun, 
always in the wrong, merely that his: 
candour ;and | disinterested: love of justice 
may have ground to act upon, 
My late learned: friend, the loss of whose. 
support-be ‘regretted, never maintained: 
such opinigns.on. this poiat as those of the. 
honourable gentleman. He expressly ads 
mitted, as I have-already’ remarked, our 
Tight of: retaliating. the . Berlin. Decree’; 
resting his opposition to Orders of 
vember,on the alleged non-acquieseence of 
America in. the. enemy's aggressions... He. 
_ did-not,question the justice of the Order of 
January; which indeed can hardly be sup- 


posed to:have been framed, under the late | i 
“sea, durst not show itself for a: moment:om 


administration, .contrary ‘to his opinion. 
But the American government complains’ 
of this, not less: than.of the ‘November. 
Orders; ‘and.the honourable gentleman ex- 
pressly arraigns them all, He is one of the 
very few, admit,! who. can: consistently 
_ and. deserves praise for, that inde- : 
pendency. of apition ‘which leaves, him to. 
condemn, in. this instance, 


well as. unjust. 


Sir, if this. were:true, 


precedent. If the general right, of  retalia- 

ion’ is admitted, the want. of. precedent for 
a specific.-application of that, right, no 
squad objection to it, unless it can be shown 
that the original wrong: has. examples:io | 
history, which the» injured: party! had: 


Ppewer to, retaliate, byt omittedto 


it:is-quite impossible here to find. any: 


‘ 


case. If a belligerent has. unlawfully. | 


7 


RARERS.—Mr, Stephene Speceh relating to 
ihis enemy, it/has been when his own'great 


| thesis or illustration, so extreme a: case. 


| the East Indies, 
| tempted to deprive them of this. important: 


‘naval superiority gave him power; to 
|force the and when the other 
\party: in consequence didnot: possess'the 
‘power, the motive, though he had clearly, 


| the:wright, of retaliation. To: adopt -the' 


‘same system; would in such circumstances, 
evidently have been useless, and even mise 
Chievous, 'to the weaker belligerent, 

It wasreserved for the unspeakable arros. 
gance of Buonaparté, to place the maritime 


commerce of his enemy under an interdicty 


‘when that: enemy was so far, from being'his: 
inferior in naval force, as to have the-undis+i 
geommand of the ocean... His 
@eesrontery alone could have:pres: 
a blockade of the British 
dsywhen his flag, chased from every: 


any part-of our coasts. “This proceeding is 
too: extravagant to:have arisen from any. 
degree of injustice or insolence short: of his 
own. History, therefore, can furnish no. 
precedent for the wrong; nor did it ever: 
enter into the mind of any writer on the: 
law.of ‘nations to imagine, by way of hypo-. 


» \But what will the honourable gentleman 


; say, if in the:instance of a wrong bearing : 


no .proportion to that which gave rise to. 
our Orders in. ‘Council, I can ss him a! 


| precedent of much sttonger retaliation ?: 
| ‘This I.can do, and without adverting to: 
| any technical. sources of information. 

| need only refer him to a celebrated histo- 


rical work im.every gentleman’s libraryes) 


| De. Watson’s History of Philip'3.* 
In-the revolutionary war which the Unis, \ 
| ted Provinces maintained 


instiSpain, and). 
which ended in: their they. 
were long suffered to carry onthe com- 
merce which they before with, 


| the ports of Spain and Portugal, They _ 
traded Jangely between. those 


north of Europe; supplying the Portu-; 
guese and. Spaniards ith tore and other, 
northern productions ; and receiving, im re=; 
turn, the produce of South America andi 


commerce; and “the Dutch (says the His-) 
torian) found no other precattion necessary: 
but to sail under the flag of some. neutral: 
power at peace with; Spain.”).At length, 
towards the close of ‘his reign, ‘being’ exas-. 
perated.at the long: continuance of the 


byD 


i ad 


his, political friends.) ig 
not mean, Sir, to go fully into those 
a¥gumeats so amply) stated and discussed 
on former occasions, which show the right 4 
of .a belligerent. to. retaliate ‘the violence 
and, injustice of his enemy ; and: the duty 
ofa neutral observe. an impartial con- 
_ duct, submitting to. the:same treatment 
from} the: one party, which, to-his prejudice, 
it, has-submitted to, receive from the other. 
These general principles ‘have! been often 
and. clearly demonstrated, . as well from 
reason as authority. But I would) notice 
one objection which has been loudly made, 
and which the American government reite- 
rates in the papets before you. -It. is al- 
leged that. history has no.‘example of, such 
_ ameasure as our Orders in Council,: They 
| ate said to be »wholly unprecedented, ‘as | 
reply, that the Wecrees which we so. 
retaliate and) counteract are also without a 
‘ | 
| 
| 
Seealso Grotit Annales.de Reb. Belg. 
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| test, the'kin Published an edict prohibiting neutraly'so the? Hansé Towns, and 
subjectssin Spain and: Portugal feom all | most other maritime Europes 

 ¢oma@ercial intercourse: with the revolted | What then was the:conséquence?! 
inces. But this: edict, like the: Berliii | importation, Acts, Emibargoes, or threats of 

Decree after its first promulgation, was neg: | war? By no means.) will continue 
jected:in: practice, and produced no. effec: | quotation. To this manifesto; copies of 
tual’ interruption of the trade. Soon after | which were sent to the courts:of the several 
the accession of Philip 3, however, the | maritime powers; no answer was returned; — 


ibitory edict: was republished, with ad- | nor any. objection made by the states or 


Tities; but naturally haughty 


ditional strictness of regulation, and guarded 


aby the’ severest penalties; just as the case 
was-with the Berlin Dectee, in the summer 
and autumn of 1807.00 
_ By the advice (says Dr. Watson) of the 
count de Fuentes, a: nobleman of abi- 


extremely ignorant of the commiamm 
terest’ of this country, the prohibitory 


 wascatried into’ the most rigid execution: 


A strict. enquiry was made: in all the seas 
port towns of, Spain and Portugal, whether 
any of the Dutch had\come thither under 


colours of any neutral power; 


considerable number were found to have 
been guilty of this temerity, their ships anid 
goods were confiscated, and they themselves 
cast into prison or sent to the galleys, &c.” 
_ Now, this, Sir, according to.our modern 
ideas, may be said not to have amounted to 


* any infringement of the law of nations. 


That. the Dutch treated it as such, seems 


only to be accounted for upon a rule: for 


which they early and strenuously contended 
as. part of the general maritime law, ‘the 
-maxim ‘that free ships: make free goods, 
Holding’ ‘this principle, and at the same 
time regarding trade with ai enemy as law: 


ful, they probably thought’ that the neutral’ 


flags under which they traded, ought to 
protect: their: commerce even in Spanish 
ports; and therefore considered the edict 
as ameasure which, for the sake of destroy- 
rights of neutral powers, 
. Such, however, ‘was the real or supposed 
aggression of Philip 3.; and: what:was. the 


ing their commercial resources, violated the | Spa 


‘conduct. of the’ States General ?.. I will | pow 


state it inthe words of the historian, 
“ They published an: edict, in which, be- 
sides: prohibiting: all. intercourse. between 
their subjects: and those of the king of 


Spainy they declared they would treat-as 


enemies, the subjects of all: neutral powers 
who should. carry «commodities, of ‘what- 


‘ever kind, to the ports of Spain, Portugel, | 


- -Thecountries, Sir, w was deeply 
affected by this edict, were by no means so 


weak ds to\be unable to: resist; or to be: in- 
 « Jured with impunity. was then | 


jects’ should, for the space 


princes who received it; and the French 
monarch gave on.this: occasion: striking: 


proof of his favour for the Dutch, by. pubs 
sub- 


lishing a declaration, that if any of : 

‘six months 
adventure to trade ‘with Spain, they must 
do it at theif private risk, without the hopes 
Such, Sir, was the conduct of Henry 4; 
of France; ‘a prince ‘sufficiently high 


rited, and tenacious of his honour, and cér= 


tainly. not likely to suffer the rights ofvhis ~ 
vrata to be invaded at the expense of the 
aw of nations. ; He: not ‘only acquiesced 
in: this retaliation of the Dutch, but lent 
them his aid to. enforce it, as: far as his pa- 
cific relations to: Spain would: permit, The 
silent acquiescence of the other neutral — 
powets,'is hardly less’ éxpréssive of ‘their 
opinions of this Dutch Ordér in-Council.«~ 
All appear to have admitted its justice: . 
It-is impossible, I think, to. account for 
this general conduct on any other princi 
than a sense of the right of retaliation. 
They:regarded: Philip's edict, whether cor: 
rectly or not» is immaterial to my purpose, 
as a wrongful sssion ; and therefore ad- 


8. notes, 
It. might have been added, that England - 
ecer an at- 


lly at 
tempt by the Dutch, when provoked by'ne 


edict | 
: 
mitted that the:Dutch might -justifiably. In 
return cut offithe commerce of their enemy, 
though at the great exptnce of neutral nas 
vigation,, ‘They certainly would not have 
| acquiesced in: this’ measure had it: heen of 
|, an original character, and unptovoked by 
in ; for when at other Dutch, 
and even the Dutch and English inalliance; 
attempted to restrain generally com: 
mérce with their enemies; the ‘neutral 
ers resisted, and the attempt was aban- 4 
doned.» Vattel, and-other eminent foreign 
ca jurists notice those cases with reprehension ; ee: 
has ned this retaliatory expedient of — 
the Dutch when provoked: by the edict of 
* See Vattel, Law of Nations, ‘book iii; 
anders. See also Grotius de Bel; ac, 


thén, Sir; weehave not enlyja 
cedent for'our Orders inCouncil, 


retaliation ; though: case 


ggression 
fen ismot at all to be compared with 


contended in that case, that there had ‘been 


at all--Had_ general. Arm- 


wae been at the court of Philip, he would’ 


mo doubt have told him, your majesty has 
an indisputable right ‘to do.this,-as a. mea- 


_ sure of municipal legislation : and certainly 


Chamy 


with much more. reason than: he held such 
language in. his: friendly su: 
pagny. But it ‘seems that the neutral 
powers of Europe made no.suchdistinctions, 


‘ moratall¢ontroverted the rightof the Dutch, 


enemy,’ 


so to defend ‘themselves, against a measure 


which: threatened their: 


‘struction; 
Neither do: L find | that: “this Order: in 


Council occasioned: party disputes: in 


which far exceeds,them in the 


to M. |} 


the: States General. They also}; Siry had 


their -parties.:; They had their. Maurices 


and their Barnevelts; their peace part and 4 : 


their’ war. party : but. though’ they:di 


there seems.to have ‘been a perfect. unanis 


mity in respect of measures ne te 
tne defence of their commerce and. mari. 


time power. Yet resistance in»that-case 


was not more .a duty: of self-preservation 
with the Dutch, than it is with ourselves at, 
the present period. Their’ maritime:.re, 
sources were necessary for their support in 
their revolutionary struggle for freedom; but 

are.at least equally so, in this arduous 
France for our national 


the ‘greatness of this country is factitious; ‘ 


and though [ do not like the’ word, Lagree’ 
with him in the meaning. The power and 
greatness of this country certainly far. ex. 
ceed the natural effect ourshare of 


art of their 


it in t 
States General-in the 


previous aggression. on’ the 


case cited,had been. noticed with ‘censure 


_ by the:latedord Liverpool; in‘his Discourse 


States. General, 


on our Conduct towards Neutral Powers,— 
It is. trae:that his lordship, when enumera- 


in opposition to the complaints of the 
instances in. which they themselves 


freedom. of ‘neutral 
trade with: their: enemies, ‘notices incident- 


ally the case here cited, as-one of those: i in 


which he saysthat: Holland had:sometimes 


hibited the commerce. of neutral nations 
yond all justice «and: moderation.” But 
s censure plainly supposes that 
the Spanish edict-had given no ground, or 

colmirable: pretence, whatever, for: that. of 
‘He’'states the datter to 
have been: issued in revenge for a’prohibi- 
tion ‘of the government of Spain, merely 


_ forbidding the subjects of the United Pro- 


 advert-to the matefial circumstance, that 


vinces:from: trading to “the: 
kingdom. A: Jiberty; (he. adds,) which 
had: unaccountably been allowed to them 
from the -commencement;of their revolt:to 
that period.” His lordship does not at all 


they had traded: in. ships bearing neutral 


A 


flags, and: really or ostensibly. 
reflect that'the Spanish edict. and 


to ‘some prevalent: but-ua: 
settled notions of that-age, been 


ports: of ‘that 


of neutral commerce a construct n which 
long previous ac ence of ihe 

‘ed'to support. Lord: Liverpool's stricture, 
consequently, had no reference to the right 
of retaliation; a right which, as is evident * 
from the : general spirit of ‘his work, he 
would have been very far from 
in acase:like the present.—It should be ob+ 
served that this precedent was not cited asa: 
legitimate application: of the right in »ques- 
tion; but only to repel: the assertion. that 
the Orders in Council were in fact 
‘cedented. ‘The ‘acquiescence ofythe neu+ 
teal: » however, when compared with _ 
their conduct in nearly contemporary casey 
of unprovoked restrictions, makes ita preces 
dent of no small. weight; and that whegher 
we Consider the 
fraction of the law of | nations, or as errones. 
ously conceived: to have been such. The 
latter certainly was the case according: to 
principles now generally admitted; but the 
questionable nature -of the original wrong, 
makes the acquiescence of neutral powers 
inthe. retaliatory. measure, .a stronger: 


‘ther than: a weaker: recognition. of ‘the ge-- 


netal right to retaliate; where..a wrong 
‘has really been done... An -acquittal.on 
the . plea of: self-defence, w not: be 
Jess forcible in point. of to 
rove that our courts mate such a right, 
might be shown that in the par- 
dicen case the: first assault- was not really 
unlawful, 
authority. 


& 


ish edict asa real ine 


A 
| 
‘ 
1 
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Jation -and:territory: “They depend: much 


‘cially on our commerce, and our navy. ‘In 
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‘evidence before--you. of. peculiar importe 

pe The the United States 

be convinced by it; when truly stated 

to-them, that our retaliation: was 

on no nominal, or imaginary wrong; that’ . 


on artificial and external causes ;‘ and: espe- 


this view, not our greatness alone, but our 
safety also, is factitious... Our chief secu- 


decisive: superiority at sea. But. this can- 


against:our commerce; and: claims a right 


nations: in amity with us, ‘shail banish. us 


verts 'their thrones, to enforce- compliance. 


 ysurpations, Indeed he can -no otherwise 
_ effectually prevent a contraband trade with | 


‘rity against invasion and subjugation is our 
not long survive the loss of our maritime: 
commerce: We cannot, therefore, without 
danger to our existence as:a nation, submit. 

_. toa system by which that commerce would 

soon, and totally annihilated. 
sincerely as I. desire conciliation with 
America, I cannot consent to purchase it at 

Independently, Sir, of all 
all authority, can it be seriously 

“that we are bound in point of prineiple, to 

submit*to be ruined as a commercial: peo- 
ple, and by .a hostile system expressly: di- 
rected to that end, while we have the means 

of resistance in our power ?.. While: our 

flag is triumphant, and unresisted, on every 

‘sea, this audacious enemy proclaims war 


to exclude: it from every part of the con- 
finent. He even declares that there shal} 
be no-neutrals.in Europe. He insists that 


_ from their ports ; and if they refuse: or-he- 
sitate, he: invades their. countries and: sub- 


But his use of the American flag is neces. 

_ sary to give effect to this atrocious-system ; 
he can no.otherwise carry on trade between 
the.different countries under his dominion 
and influence, and reap the full fruits of his 


England; for the necessaries of the con- 
tinent would be too strong for all the pre- 
_ cautions he could use. It isin, this. enor- 
mous, this unexampled case,,that we are. 
fold. it is our duty:to submit; and that the 
rights of neutrality entitle America. thus to 
give effect to a. plan, avowedly concerted 
for our destruction, and that of neutrality 
itself. Sir, the. proposition. is too extrava- 
nt and insulting to deserve a serious re- 
tation. >. 
do not find, indeed, that. the-American 
government denies, though it does not’ex- 
pressly admit, the: general right of retali- 
. ation, The complaint. rather is, that we 
- gustained no practical: injury ;.and against 
a neutral power which had 
- Any but resisted, the Decrees for. which we 


justice of France, at the 


jury was necessary to justify our 


our European commerce was actually over 


thrown by the Berlin Decree, before: we: 
resorted to that remedy, of which they have 
been taught by false representations. to. 
complain. They» may be satisfied, that: 
even in our direct. intercourse with, them- 


selves, our commerce felt the-bad effects of 


that Décree in the advanced rate of -in- 
surance. They will not be so. inequitable, 
I am persuaded, to think that it was 
duty to submit even to: disadvantages of 
that kind, when imposed.on us by the in- 
expense of the 
rights of neutrals. 


- dt is alleged by the American govern- 
ment, that the case of the Horizon,.in Sep» 
tember, was the only instance in which the 
Berlin Decree had been executed, prior to 
our Orders of November; and that. even: 
this was unknown tous at the time; but 
the fact bas been demonstrated. to be, that 
during two months prior to those Orders, 


the Berlin. Decree had been effectually ex- “3 


ecuted, to: the total, ruin. of our. European. 


commerce, and to.the general prejudice.of 


our trade even with America herself. It 
is not therefore on the case of the Horizon, 
or any other particular captures, (hat our 


justification rests. We. stand on a much 


broader. ground, in respect of the actual. 
injury sustained, if actual’ precedent ,.in-. 


Orders. by 


The complaint of America, then, Sir, is- 


‘reduced to the point of non-acquiescence, ._ 


; Sit its this complaint that. makes. the 


The honourable gentleman assumes, not 
only in his argument, but in his proposed 


address, that: the acquiescence of America — 


in the French Decrees, was the only ground. 
on which any right could accrue.to his;ma- 
jesty to commerce. with 3 
enemy. But this, oir, is a proposition wai 

I can by no means admit. If true, let.the 
house advert for a moment. to its conse- 
quences. Admitting that the acquiescence. 
of America necessary: foundation of aur 
right so to. 
the enemy’s injurious Decrees, it follows in. 
the first plage, that we. must wait after,any 
such measure is adopt 


otect. our Commerce against 


ed on his part, and 


ote 


submit to all its effects, however. ruinous to 


ourselves, till it is seen whether. America 
quence is expressly contended for 


will acquiesce or not. Indeed: this. conse-' 
byishe 


> 
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bound 


this! 
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of. of injutio for havin to-retas 
before. the Decrees and.‘the | 
could be known in Ame- 
‘fica, ot long‘enough known 
fr her ‘ 
«Iwi ntly examine ‘the wile 
~ this which, our 
of ‘November, ‘is- not founded in 
fact. But if-it-be suy that we: are: 
_ pound to wait for the decision and the con- 
duct of that distant power, it is plain that 
» France may at her discretion interrupt-our 
commerce, for several months at least, by’ 
_trab-nations ; and ‘enj hoy heres during 
same. — in spite of our naval 
superiority, all the benefits of tae 
vigation ‘and trade, Those benefits will 
_even be improved to her at our ex 


She will obtain much of that neutra com- 


— of which we, by her own i 


ved, The ships of--America will 
ing freely to and from French ports, 
a between ‘these and the New 
while, excluded,: by. decrees injurious to 
their flag, from all the ports of his majesty’s 
is maintained we are 
vely to submit, to t in- 
equality and in the 
ever pernicious or destructive to’ our vital 
interests, until the aggression can be known’ 
in America, and until the government: of 
that country; negotiating at its leisure across 
the Atlantic, can prevail on the enemy to 
repeal his audacious Decrees! We are 
then to rest satisfied with that tardy redress, 
though all the mischief that we have sus- 
tained in the meantime is unrepaired ! In- 
deed, what! reparation: could possibly be 
made to’ us, for so ruinous a. het terrae of 
our commerce? 
A general consequence. of: this strad 
iple would be, that the great dienes 
a @ neutral ‘state, is an inconvenience which 
must fall severely and exclusively upon the 
.belligerent-who' respects its rights ; and re- 
dound to-the advantage only of the oppo- 
site belligerent, by whom they are invaded. 
The less able a , in respect to its po- 
sition, ‘is to:vindjcate the laws of nations 
enemy, or to.protect me from 
must the neutral: rights of that power re- 


strain me from my own means of 
Counteraction and 


g the, 
Council as measure of a vindieatory kind: 


been such,:in relation ‘to the. 


ts of their violation, the longer | 


ted.. But when the Orders. are»cons 


sidered in their true. intention, which 


prepas: 
oughtto 


remedial, and self-defensive, it is: 
terous 10 se that the remedy 
have been ‘suspended till the mischief was 
irreparably done. We retaliated 
enemy in order to parry a blow, aimed fot. 


We did not punish neutrals, as has beemal. 
leged,for the enemy's injustice we. 
them: from trading freely: with a 


their fe uutrality,. prohibited ‘them: from 


ecommerce with him, while his injurious and 


tothe honour of their own. 
what their governments, on knowledge of 


ders, before they were liable to any seizure 

for carrying on ‘commerce with France; 

though:she had denied to them on pain of 

all’ intercourse whatewor: 
n 


of America was any necessary foundation 
of our right to retaliate: I maintain that the 
right existed in its full extent from the time: 
‘the enem * aggression. If the contrar 
was in any admitted, as has: been 
leged, in: thi ote of Lords: Holland and 
Auckland *;:the admission was improper. 


sters could not intend any 


January’7, and the correspondence of lord 


rights of their country, as to think, that we 
were bound to wait for the non-ac 
.or .Fesistance of neutral powers, before we 
resorted to’ the fullest retaliation on the 
enemy, though at the expense of neutral 


® Note of December $1, 1806, om signs 
ing the Treaty negotiated with Messrs. Mon: 
roe and Pinckney. 


which are so decisive: as to 


opinion of the British government on: the 


merchants affected: by 


Bich, in violation of therights of 


+ Inthe letter of Lord Howick to-Mr, a 
| Rist, of March 17, 1807, are the following 


thing: tobe» sure: would: be: clearer, than 
that she neutral governments ought to have 
hdd notice before any such measures Were : 


the destruction of our commerce and ove. 


maritime power; and the-right so to:defend' 
ourselves, if it existed at immediate; 


«| trading with us. Their abstaining from 


edicts were in force, was due even 


the case, were bound toenjoin. They had 
in the meantime- ample notice of our: Ors 


deny then,’ Sir, that the. acquiescence 


But it is clear that majesty’s late mitt» 
such admission, 
The preamble 'to their Order in Council-of 


Howick with, Mr. Rist, manifestly prove 
that they did not so much misapprehend the - 


commerce +, This was fully and clearly 


point in question, at a time when the ad- 


ministration of the day was 
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- demonstrated by the right honourable Se- 
.cretary' of State (Mr. Canning) on.a former 
— eccasion; and it would be idle and, pre- 


. which his eloquence has 


jin‘ Decree; and yet beyond this” 


to attend to. the slow” 


made to that coun 
states.” 


sumptuous in me, to show again, by a com~ 
parison of the papers on. your table, a fact: 
placed in such 
rong and: luminous views. 
Our defence however, Sir, against this, 
charge of' precipitancy.does not rest here. 
Though we were not bound to waif for the 
non-acquiescence or the resistance of Ame- 


‘rica, we did in fact so. wait. The feeble and 


inadequate measure of January, has been 
said, and perhaps with truth, to have been 
one which might have been justified on 
other grounds than retaliation forsiiit, 


Beasure, 
we did not exercise our retaliatory rights, 


till about twelve months after they-arose. | 


The. Berlin Decree was published’ in No- 
vember 1806 ;. and the Orders in. Council,’ 
which are alleged to have- been. so. unjust 


‘towards America, and to. have occasioned 
_ the Embargo. by anticipation, did not. issue 


till November 1807. What term of for- 


towards conciliation with the neutral powers, 
that it may be useful to insert them.— The 
injury which would be sustained by Great 
Britain, if she suffered her commerce with: 


foreign: nations to be thus interdicted, whilst. 
_ that of the enemy with them should remain 


unmolested, is so manifest, that it can re- 


quire no illustration. It never could bave 
~__ been presumed that his-majesty would sub- 


mit ‘to such an injury, waiting in patient ac- 
quiescence till France might;think proper 
feeble remon- 
strances of states not engaged in the war; 
or that he should forbear to take imme- 


diate steps. to check the violence of the 


. enemy, and to retort upon him the evils of 
his own injustice.” His majesty would |. 
that the Berlin’ Decree had:no operation: 


unquestionably. have been justified in re- 
sorting to the fullest measures of retaliation, 
in consequence of this unparalleled agores- 


sion ;-and. other powers. would” have no. 


right to complain, if ‘the king had imme- 


diately proceeded to declare all the coun- 


tries occupied by the enemy tobe in a'state, 
of and to prohibit all trade in 


; 


of. those ‘countries: for; as the 


h Decree itself-expresses it, the law: of 


nature: justifies. the employing against’ the 
enemy-the-same arms. which ode use 


If.third' parties suffer from ithese-mea- 


sures, their demand of ion’ must be: 


established: usages of’ war, andthe rights of 


bearance then ‘will. satisfy the American 
Government? How long is our commerce 
to suffer under the effects‘of the enemy’s 


| suffice? . 

|. It is asserted however, that the govern-. 
ment of the United States actually did te- 
sist the Berlin Decree ;. and -even obtained. 
satisfaction from France on that subject, as 
far as respected the neutral rights of Ame- 
rica. It is admitted indeed, that Buonas 


ders of November issued before America’ 


aggression. - ort 

Why then, Sir, supposing this statement 
for the argument’s sake to be true, we are 
_expected- to submit not once only, but‘a 
second time, or as frequently as our enemy 
pleases, to illegal i tions of our com~ 
merce; and wait as often, till this distane 
neutral power, through whose sides:we are_ 
_ wounded, shall have leisure to expostulate, 
and obtain for us a'temporary relief! .How 


merce, of this country can sustain the shock 
-of a sudden and long suspension of some:of 
its principal movements, without being 
finally ruined? If France is not suffered to 
accomplish her object of destroying our 
trade by a continuous attack, she has:only, 
— to, resort to an 
may. put a stop to our European ex ) 
and for many: months’; 
then. give way for a brief interval, and af-' 
terwards renew the hostile ~process 

riod equally long, till:an interposition: 


‘the other side of the Atlantic canbe 


effectually repeated: 
The partisans,of America indeed’ pretend: 


prejudicial to our commerce in the. firstin-) 
stance ; but this has been clearly refated'b 

the evidence. Besides, the’ Decree itself 
was an open, broad, and insolent attack on- 
the rights of neutral nations; and if Ame- 
rica hada right, as she assumes, to distin~ 


ers then neutral,. at least. she was bound, as’ 
far as herself, 
express:and insulting an interdict on her 
commeree hres should. be. un-. 
equivocally removed. This, after.a, year’s 
‘forbearance:on our part, she had not. 
tained :. what-pretence them, is theres ever. 
on the: principles contended for by Ameries:, 


| 


| herself, that when. Buonaparté, proceeded: 


illegal outrages, and of the acquiescence of — 
neutral powers, if «a whole” year will not - 


guish her'own case from that of other pows'_ 
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parté afterwards totally disregarded those 
tights, in the executioniof the Decree against _ 
us; but:then the complaint is, that our Or- - 


had time to learn, and toact,upon, this new 


| many times, Sir, is it supposed that the com+ 


~ 
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for procuring: its 


strictly to execute ‘his audacious system, not 

any new edict,’ but by "that 

Decree, we were bound to allow 

other year, or any further term whatever, 
repeal? 

But what, Sir, was the iatisfaction really 


Armstrong, ‘the American minister 


Berlin Decree, asked, and obtained, certain’ 
explaniations as to its meaning. They are 
contained in a letter from Decres, the 
French minister of marine, to general Arm- 
strong, dated Dec. 24, 1806, ‘printed in the 


befare you; and so far is that letter } 
being satisfactory, that it is grossly eva- | 


sive, and even, ‘unintelligible. 
_ possible for any man who compares it with 
the letter of the American minister in an- 
swer’ to which it is written, and with the 
Decree.itself, to say that such explanations 
could be at: all satisfactory to any rational 
‘mind; or that they can bear the sense which’ 
the American chose’ to ascribe 
to them. 
The first article of the Berlin. Decree 
simply declares the British |slands to be in 
a'state-of blockade. ‘This is.a plain intel-' 


ligible «proposition ; and its legal conse- |. 


quences are obvious. The known, and 
effect of a blockade, is 
-to cut off all commerce -with the- place’ 
_ blockaded, all ingress and egress of neu- 
tral ships from its ports, on pain of confis- 
cation, Armstrong, however, 
thought fit to ask, “-Whether American 
vessels navigating the high or narrow —_ 


shall ‘be liable to seizure, on evidence only*| 


or of his Britannic Majest 
réply of M. Decres? The 


first the Decree of the 2ist No-’ 


vember,” he says, “ not at gil changing the. 
present laws cane = time 
captures, there is no-reason for inquiring 
_ what interpretation, or restriction, or exten- 
sion, may be given to'this article.” 
. By a most unaccountable perversion of 
terms, this language has been: stated to 


amount to a declaration that' the Decree did. 


not affect American vessels ;-and that they 
were, exempt from its ‘in right of 


theirtreaty with France. ButM. Decres 


is» ‘80 far from ‘saying any such thing, that 


ant. ‘relating ‘ti 


It is im- | 


| gan of the French 


he declines all interpretations of the article 
as Unifiecessary ; and in a way too that plain-: 
ly excludes all distinctions founded on treaty 
with’ America; for he refers to the’ general 
laws ‘of France maritime 


The article declating Great Britain block- 


tures. 
obtained by "America from’ France? Gene- | 
_aded, he says, does not change ‘those’ ‘laws, 
at Paris, upon the promulgation of the | 


Do those laws then exempt neutral’ ships’ 
violating: a'blockade' from capture? “Cer. 
tainly not. All nations agree that this‘of! 


fence is cause of seizure and confiscation,’ ee 


Much ‘controversy, indeed, has arisen’ te: 
specting what shall constitute a blockade in’ 
f law; but the Berlin Decree, having’ 
ithe British islands to be ina state’ 
plainly bound the French prize’) 
courts to regard that blockade as legal; and’ 


the penalty 
it was what see were consequently bound — 
to adjudge. explanation, if it must'be’ 
called one, confirmed, instead ‘of contra’ 
dicting, that obvious effect of the Decree.’ 

The third article in the answer: of the’ 
‘French minister is palpable evasion and’ 
mockery. “ An American vessel,” he says, 
“ cannot be taken at sea for the mere reason 
that she is going toa port of England, or is’ 
returning from one, because, conformably 
with the 7th article 3 the said Decree, we 
are limited in France not to admit vessels 
— from England or the English colo- — 

that is, a of this description is 

a liable to condemnation under the 7th 
article of the Decree; her condemnation: 
‘must be founded on the Ist. ! 

Such, Sir, are the’ explanations “of: Me 
Decres ! They amotinted rather to insult,’ 
than to such satisfaction as a neutral govern-" . 


| ment ought to have required, even: 


that M. Decres had plainly 
but be had not, and 


ive them; 
“oid general: 


Armstrong that he ha any such 


thority. He expressly in this very letter’ 
refers to M, Talleyrand, who, as minister of 

~exterior relations, was the proper officialors) 
government toanswerthe 
General’s inquiries. Herepeatsina postscript 

the same reference; “It will not escape: 
general Armstro 


answers cannot ‘have the same deve: 


ment which they would receive from the 


minister ‘of xterior relations; and that it ia 


The only mention. in this letter of babes 


treaty’ or convention between France and 


America, is in terms still more’ clearly-ex- '| nor 


of any such” ion, * The 
no 


the ‘at’ pr observed 
‘to neutral navigators; 


France 
» Of the 
1909, with Uni 
of America.” 
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j 
that they were -points upon which 

he himself had much less. positive informa- 


tion than prince of Beneventum,” 
Y, Sir, after this, it is hardly decent to, 


-  tell'us that the letter of M. Decres ought to 


have contented this country, even if his ex- 


planations had been ‘satisfactory in their 


terms. The French government was not 
responsible for them, so as to have been 
chargeable with inconsistency for acting 
diametrically opposite to them the next day. 


But here’ an important question suggests 
itself. general Armstrong 
address himself on the same subject to M. 


_ Talleyrand? In all probability “ile for 


it.was clearly his duty to do so. Aiiesuch 
an intimation from Decres, he could not 
have justified to his own government, the 
omission of demanding the same expla- 
nations through the proper official chan- 


..  Ifthen he did apply to Talleyrand, what 
- was that minister’s reply? It has not been. 


| _and we may therefore with, certainty con- | 
-Clude, either that no explanations were: ob- 


afford, lest:she should 

tohis superiors, 
'. _ Here, Sir, on the case brought forward 
_ by America, at least, her resistance to the 


_ Decree which subjected every American 
XUL—Appendiz, 


produced by the American government; 


tained from the: prince of Beneventum, or, 
that his official and authoritative exposition 
of the Berlin Decree was not of a kind to 
assist the President and his partisansin their 
apologies for France, and their complaints 
against Great Britain. . Either the govern- 
ment of America has suppressed the most 
material part of its ambassador’s communi- 
cations on this subject, or, it acquiesced in 
our enemy’s aggressions, not only without 


obtaining a repeal of the Berlin Decree, 
- but without even making any regular offi- 


cial application to the French government 
on the subject. .America, so jealous of her 
rights and of her dignity when she has to 
deal with Great Britain, does not even pre- 


to. demand explanations from the 


prime minister of Buonaparté ; but humbly 
applies to an inferior department, where 


_ authoritative information is avowedly not to 
~ ‘be had, and sits- down with the mock ex- 


planations which M. Decres is pleased to 
give offence by going 


Berlin Decree, if such it‘must ‘be ‘called, 
totally ceased. No further attempts ap- 

sar to have been made to obtain assurances 
from the French government favourable to 
the rights of neutrality; much less to pro- 
cure the repeal or ex modification of a 


tions, if condemnations, the 


vessel trading with. England, or calling at a_ 
British port, to co 
_, The consequence was natural. As lo 
as the enémy’s position made it his interest” 
to connive at evasions of his Decree, our’ 
commerce with neutrals was subjected by it’ 
only to the inconveniences ‘and burthens™ 
incident to an ‘illicit trade. “But when’ his’ 
plans were ripe for giving full effect to‘his’ 
hostile system over the whole continent, the’ 
‘Decree. was. put in force rigorously, and a€ 
once, without any previous notice, as along 
existing law. Neutral ships that had merely 
touched at an English port, were seized and 
sequestrated in every port under the ene- 
my’s control, “His power at sea was small; 
‘but as far as it extended, neutral ships wére. 
also captured there, for breaking the block- — 
ade of England ; and allthis expressly under 
the authority of the Berlin Decree. The 
pretended explanations of the minister o 
marine were wholly disregarded. ‘The tri- 
bunals of prize, under the direction of the 
Grand Judge, proceeded on the authority 
of that Décree in its obvious importalone. © 
Sir, it is a fact admitted by America her= 


self, that in the case of the Horizon, at least, 


this course of proceeding was. unequivo- 
cally adopted in France as early as Septem- 
ber 1807; and I have shown that, to the 
-extent of general seizures and sequestra= 
same violent proceedings were adopted gé- 
nerally in the ports of thé-continent a month 
earlier, The ‘American Ambassador’ at 
Paris feebly remonstrated; but his remon- 
strances were whally disregarded, America — 
had notice of these proceedings long be+ 
-fore she heard of our Orders in Council o 
the November following. Yet what’ was 
then her resistance to, or her disposition'to 
resist, thete new outrages of France? © If . 
the explanations of Decres were indeed 
iven and received in the sense alleged by 
the American government, the wrongs - 
which it now ‘had to resent were of an ag- 
gravated nature indeed’; for France, with 
out previous had Ame- 
rican ships and cargoes, not’ only con 
to the of bat contr : 
her own declared interpretation of her 
Decrees. The government of the United 
States, however, still persisted in its former 
forbearance and complaisance towards 
that insolent power; and, unless the Em- 
bargo can:be fairly called a measure of re 
sistance to France, has not resisted ‘to this 


Such, Sir, are the facts as to this question 


‘Surely no'man, who‘im- 
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could have time to interpose, th 


fact, in its tendency 
-much more adverse to us than to 


Partially ‘regards ‘themi,, can’ say that the 
of America are in this respect 
‘Well founded, If we were bound, which 1. 
ust ever deny, to abstain from using our. 
own ‘means of self-defence in this war 
our commerce till the States 
was 
daty of effectual interposition and, resist- 
The Bonpurable gentlewnan ‘asks, What 
pie! you have.had America to do? Could. 
‘merica force France to repeal her De- 
ree at America could 


crees ?” Perhaps 


not.. 


3 at least desist from, trading with France, till 


injurious Decrees were repealed. 


-This.was. due-to her. own honour and dig- 


nity, as well as in: justice to us, This was 


"the best way'to make France recede from 


er unjust system, by making her feel its ill 
cela ho its inefficacy to the end 


Ametica, though ready upon fancied 
Tongs ‘to renounce bee trade with Eng- 
Ny. prohibitory laws, was’ far, from 
sed, even on siich extreme pro- 
to take the same course with 


nce.. When‘ at last, in the month of 
Desohter 1807, after full notice of the 
violent and insolent proceedings of Buona- 
parte, of his open disallowance of the sup- 
posed construction of his minister Decres, 


rejection of general 


trong’s remonstrances,-—when’ under 
hese circumstances, I say, the American 
government at last adopted an Embargo, 
was it as-a measure of resistance against the 


‘and. of ‘protection 
the commerce of :England, then sinking 


of those aggressions? 


Though -the ‘avewéd principle was. to 


re and. property of the 
Sites from capture by the different 
belligerents of Europe, the Embargo, Tad- 
mit, was really intended as a measure also 
Of resistance and resentment, But against 
whom? Why, as much against, this in- 
jured country, as against our enemies: It 
and design, 
them ; 
agai igerent, 4s him wh 
was the author of the wrong. No ‘secret 
jts expectation, that the. Embargo. would 
stop our manufactories, give a severe shock 


commerce and ‘revenue, ruin our 


and starve our colonial peErors. 
ike the 


‘This last humane intention, Sir, :like th 
has Been happily frustrated. “Our co- | Decrees of France without any practical 


devised for them. However contrary to 
‘truth, I am not surprised to find it pre- 
tended, that the Orders in Council produced 


by the American government of ' 


Tonial negroes have not been st Re 
certainly, a8 most of our sug 
pended ‘wholly on provisions’ im 
'from America for the support of their slay 
the expectation was natural enough; a 
ntlem 
insisted upon it very feelingly and: alarm. 
ingly in the last session, as a Consideration 
to which we were bound in humanity to 
give way.. In this respect, the Embargo 
was likely to operate much more fatally on : 
the English West India islands than on 


those of our enemies, where, in general, the | 
internal resources are far greater, and where 


fol by 
injustice and partiality of thig 


the slaves had been chiefly 
country. 

ir; tne | 
measure, when avowed at last to have been — 
of a'vindicatory nature, are so glaring, that 
itis not strange its authors should adopt an — 


excuse which their partisans in this country 


the Embargo. ~ 

“This pretence, which I must ow pro- 
céed to refute, has changed its form. 
are not now told, as formerly,. that the Or. 


ders in Council had arrived, or were cer-'. J” 


tainly“-known in Amefica, before. the Em- 
bargo was laid: but the assertion now is,’ 
that an expectation of some such measure 


as the Orders of November, grounded on ~~ 


some newspaper rumours, or private letters 
from England, prevailed in America; 


that this expectation was one of the motives ~ : 


which gave rise to the Embargo. 


doubt not that English newspapers and 


letters carried such reports to America ; for 
it was reasonably expected here, that go- 


vernment ‘would ‘adopt some retaliatory 


measures for the protection of our com — 
merce, long before those Orders appeated.. 
The total interruption of our European 


trade in August 1807, made such an ex+ 
pectation from that time more.general; ‘he- 


cause it was become evident, from the 
alarming state to which our commerce: was 
reduced, that some change of system had 


become indispensably necessary. This was. 


a very. bad reason, Sir, for any resentful 
measure on the part of the American go- 
vernment ; and, -besides, would have 
been a most extraordinary course of pro- 
ceeding for any government, to act upon — 
mere rumours, and public ‘expectation, in . 
a case of that kind. It is still more strange 
to éay that the United States, after acqui- 
escing more than a year in-the injurious 


r islands des 


‘on the other side of the howe 
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apposition, were. in. such hast 


_ windictive measures against, us. by 


tion. 
It is admitted: too, by those who, ect up. 
that the:expectations in 
erroneous ; thal the 
in Council cil fell far, short of antic 
pated accaunts.. of them:sent to, 


which represented the plan of our mae 
ment to be a:total stubaion of the trade 
of with a the our 


the ‘defence, ina dmissibl and | 


it, would if true, . 


of America, acted upon any such. ground 
as the expectation of .our Orders in Coun- 
of November, when. the Embargo was |. 


will not trouble: you,. Sir, with reading 
3a proof of this fact. the corres spend ence 
between Mr. Canning and Mr, Pinckney. 

. L will only: refer to it, as, sleariy showing at | 
bce that. such was the fact in the contem- 
ion of the American minister. But the 

te communications - to. congress, as ‘made | 
in America, have now been laid on 
your table; it” rs, from. them, 
gpen still higher authority, that the pretence 

is utterly gro oundless. 

In the dispatch of Mr. Madison, to Mr. 
communicating that important | 
measure the Act of Embargo, with the 
“message to. Congress which produced it,* 
che says “ the. policy and the causes of the 
a ga are explained in the message it- 

._.Now on a reference to that mes- 
it. will be found that. it contains no 
ee whatever of the Orders in ques- 
tion, either as existing, or being expected. 
‘The President communicated at that time 
a certain letters of Messrs. Armstron 

Champagny, together with the British 
"proclamation. .rec deserters from the | 
Mavy.; and it was on those documents alone 
-that. the legislature was called upon to act, 


t 


known in America, attempts to 4 
self of them; as enforcing or justifyin 
but not 


yeu. birth to, the 
e. is very 


it, consi ‘of such Decrees 2 
were issued by the British Erp: 
the 16th of November; the lan language 
the British with other indicatio 
bowing left doubt that h were me- 
ditate ce of these Decrees 
iptions among us to the 
fixing the friends of the measure. in th ir 
atlachmment to ils provident guardianship of 
our maritime interests.” 
This passage 31306. ‘Sir, with all the 4 
| dress that is tee in managing the terms 
it, might fully serve to refute the pretence 
that our Orders were known by the oe 
rican government to be in existence when 
he Embargo was adopted. The probab 
ty of ae Orders or Decrees being m 
tated by us, instead of any account, 9 official 
otherwise, of their issued, is nig 
vaguely. suggested, not as 
produced the Embargo, but Bae one ie 
evidently of studied ambi 
and capable. of - ca referted by the ¢ 
text to the subsequent effect ‘on the Sa 
of the American people. In, any 0 
acceptation, it is in direct opposition to the 
plain, terms ‘of the former’ letter, written 
a time when there co 
‘concealing the true motives of : 
much less sucha motive as is now 
in that ‘official It is but 
too plain then that the American. govera- 
is new-found pretext, to justify a 
hose in its. intention towards Great 
tain, under the consciousness-that such a 
ipa was wanted to gloss over the Partia- 
ity and injustice of its onduct. : 
Can. it be credited for a moment, Sir, 
that. if anu al argument of th this kind for. 


Sir, ‘letter of. adison was poesia mbargo Jaw had been co 
written the very day bargo was the Barly, it would 
d ape be no doubt, been commuynicated to the legi 
of his official ac- or noticed in ‘t dates 
count that measure. It 
true that the same, secretary, in. aletter Dispatch of 
Better of Dec, 1807. +.Mes- | causes of the 
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{Place on that important “occasion “Yet. 
“we have the vety respectable and indispu- 
fable--authority of Mr.: Pickering, late ‘Se- 


‘eretary of the United States, and a member 


Of the Senate, that it: was not so communi- 


cated or ‘noticed.* ~The ‘eloquent Mr. 

- SRandolph too, ‘as I understand, adverted to. 
the same facts before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where, as in the Senate, most of 
fhe auditors might have contradicted him 


(on their own knowledge if he had. assumed 
1 


is not-less decisive, Sir, that in an ex- 
gee of the ‘reasons and objects of the 
‘Embargo, ptinted at Washington, inthe 
government newspaper, on the 25th of De-. 
_ Cember 1807, as an accompaniment to the 
first public annunciation of the act, no no- 
‘tice whatever was taken of our Orders in 


- Council, or any allusion whatever made to 


them as a subject of expectation. I have, 
here a. newspaper containing that article, 
‘which was evidently drawn up with great 
care, in order to reconcile the American 
‘people to the new and severe restriction on 
their trade; and which was understood to: 
from. the government, though not 
‘in an official form. 


1am aware, Sir,: that the ‘committee of 


‘the American legislature in its:late‘ report, 


y igen in the. papers before you, has lent 
. its countenance to the pretext which Iam. 
‘eombating. Indeed the report. goes still 
further than Mr. Madison in his last official 
letter; for the words are, that when the 
Embargo was laid, “ it was well understood 
‘in this country, that the British Orders of 
Council of November preceding had issued, 
‘although ‘they were not officially commu- 
‘nicated to our government,” as if some un- 


official notification of those Orders, founded 


actual publication in this country, 
had been received. But to this representa- 
‘tion of the committee we may. oppose, in 
“addition to all the other arguments to which 
a have adverted, the authority of the com- 
~~ #* Speech of Mr. Pickering in the Se- 

_ mate of the United States, Fd Mr. Hill- 
house’s motion to 1 the Embargo, No- 


_='vember 30, 1808. Appendix to‘No, 31 of 


Antijacobin Review. “What!” ex. 
“claims Mr. P, “ the great, the operative 


““eause of the Embargo, befoié which ‘all 
_ “other motives sunk into insignificance, not 


“glanced at by the’ President in his: Message, 
_ Rot intimated to any of the members who 


es d 
id by 
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| $6° of the: printed papers.) you ‘will find 


mittee itself; and in the very same report, 


In a former part of that document, ‘(page 


this passage; “* The Milan Decree of 1807,“ 
still less rest for its defence'on the sup. 
posed of the United Statesih 
the British Orders of the preceding month; — 
since those Orders, which have not certainly 
‘been acquiesced in, were not even’ known 
in America at the date of the Decree,”  § 
Now, Sir, the Milan Decree bears date the - 
of December; and the President's 
communicated to’ the legislature at Wash. 
ington orr the’ 13th. less therefore’a 
was sufficient for the transmission 
of alleged non-official notification ‘of 
cour Orders from the sea-coast to Washing- — 
ton, for the consequent deliberations of the 
‘American Cabinet upon them, the final 
adoption by the government of so weighty |.” 
and delicate a. measure as the shutting up. 
all the ports of the United States, and its 
recommendation in an official form to'Con- 
gress, this proposition of the committee‘is 
totally inconsistent with the representation 
that the notice of ‘our Orders was prior’to,” 
and: contributed to produce, the Embatgo.*. 
If we suppose the time of the: passing 
the act to be the period intended im't oa. 
representation, the contradiction wotild 


_ * This inconsistency had previously been 
pointed’ out by lord Bathurst, ‘in his able 
argument, on this subjectin the house of 
Jords, “The opposition.in‘ the meaning of 
the committee, as well as in the sense of — 
the terms-used, is quite undeniable; for — 
‘what is the argument of the report as against 
France? ‘ We could not resist or resent 
the British Orders of November before we 
knew them; and they were unknown to 
us at the date of your Milan Decree.” But 
‘if the Embargo had really been in any de- . — 
‘gree by those Orders, the argu- 
ment alleges a falsehood, when truth would = 
have furnished a much stronger defence. 
“ We did resist, we did resent, the British 
Orders,” it might have been said, “the 
moment we heard of them, at the expence © 
of shutting up our ports. Those Orders, © | 
enforced by the naval power of Great 
Britain, made it impossible to trade with 
“you; but you could not have prevented = 
our trading with every part of the British 
‘dominions. The Embargo therefore 'was'a 
voluntary ‘renunciation of our commerce, 
chiefly or solely to the prejudice of that 9 
entment of her Orders im 


~ 


were honoured with his confidenct 
‘them to the Senate!” 
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scarcely for it -was passed 
the 22d. But, though the 
words of the report will bear’ this construc- 
tion, the'sense plainly excludes it; for the 
. argument turns on the notion that our Or- 
‘ders led to the Embargo, in the delibera- 
tions of Congress at least, if not also'in the 
decision “of the- government. The com- 
mittee,’ however; rather insinuates; ‘than 
‘ventures directly to assert, that the one 
. measure ‘had any share in producing the 
other. There is a most remarkable: uni- 
_ formity in the management of terms in this 
respect, not only in the report, ‘but: in all 
the American State papers’ in which the. 
subject is noticed. Several of 
the idea on a first perusal that the expecta- 
‘tion of the Orders was the cause, or a con- 
: -@urrent cause, of the Embargo ; and yet in 
, none of them have their authors ventured 
to commit their credit by the averment of 
., such a proposition. Mr. Pickering notices 
| this singular feature in the controversy, as 
far as re the style’of the President : 
“ Let all the documents laid on our table 
by the President’ be examined,” he says, 
and you will not 'find one in which he ha- 
gards: the assertion that the British Orders 
of November 11, were known to him at 
__ ‘the time he recommended the Embargo, or 
that an ‘expectation of them determined his 
~ [ have spent too much time, Sir, perha 
in refuting a pretence, which after all, in 
my view of the'main question, is no de- 
fence for America if true. ‘The Orders in 
Council, being a just and necessary’ exer- | 
- of our belligerent rights, ought not, if 
eS known in that country, to have excited any 
resentment; or led t6 any adverse proce 
sings, except against’ the enemy, vio- 
' Tence had driven us to that resort. But as 
much pains have: been taken to deceive-the 
_ people of both countries on this part of 
the case, it is right ‘to rescue it from misre- 
presentation. ‘Fhat the hostile’ measure of 
__ the Embargo was taken while we were not | 
 -enem ond the’ Order of January, is a 
‘fence, marks ‘the partial and hostile ‘spirit 
by which the’ American ‘government was 
"actuated. A measure ‘expected.to distress 
‘this country’ was taken when France was 


to: have" put her: injurious system 
fully in force,:and' when England was:not 


forbearance to. which she had ‘adhered: too 
— Such was the return for all our sa- 
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From tenderness to their commerce we had. 


Yet t 
that ruin, before it knew even of the mo- 
derate and just measure of, self-defence, into 
| which we had at last Tei 
also material, Sir, that! the merchants and 
manufactures of ‘England should: clearly 


may have sustained by the American Em- 
rae atone in no degree be truly ascribed 
tot 


precisely the same: for all that they have 
done against us, and the worst they could 


cation was known. sf 
. Ihave now, Sir, generally considered the 
Justice of our retaliatory system, as well as 
its policy. I have, I trust, though inva 
manner very inadequate to the strength of 


not only as expedient, and necessary for 
our own welfare and safety, but as conso- 
nant to clear and admitted principles of the 
laws of nations in regard to neutral powers. 
been disputed; and as to the objection 
grounded upon the alleged non-acquies- 
cence of America in the enemy’s Decree, 
it has been shown to fail both in principle 
and in .fact.. We did wait long and: pa- 


the int ition of America; but the: go- 
vernment of that did not the 
wrongful aggression of France, and acqui- 
bw it, if the resting satisfied with 
vague, evasive and unauthorized explana. 
tions, leaving the insolent Decree in full 
and continuing nevertheless to trade 

with the offending country, amounts to ac- 
i ce. The ‘objection: therefore is 
evi way unfounded ; and our right: of 
retaliation, or more properly speaking of 
counteraction’ and self-defence, could not 
in Noveraber 1807 be with a colour of 


from the moment of the French aggression. 

It Sir, that I notice 
those new important. considerations, 
which arise from the late overture of the 
American nment.. The honourable 
gentleman: stated that America ‘has 
proffered to us:her co-operation in the con- 
test in: which we: are engaged,” on condi- 
tion of our repealing 
cil.. . That.is clearly mush more. than, she 


@tifices to the, amity of the United States. 


has offered; amd. more perhaps than even 


know, that whatever ‘inconveniences’ 


our Orders.-in Coune 


nearly incurred the total ruin of our.owns 
r government did its-worst to finish — 


been driven. It is 


Orders of November: If those Or- 
ders had never issued, the conductiof the - 
United States towards us would have heen 


do, was done before that pretended provo- 


our Case, justified the Orders of November; _ 


The general right of retaliation has hardly 


tiently, though not at all bound to wait, for — 


‘reason . disputed, supposing it even not to. 


| 
| 
| 
nown to: have departed from: that extréme 


' 


‘gated or “~The 
- Randolph too, ‘as I understand, adverted to 


Aable- authority of Mr.’ Pickering, late 
retary of the United States, and a member 
‘of. the Senate, that it.was not ‘so communi- 
eloquent Mr. 


‘dhe same facts before the House of Repre- 
-sentatives, where, as in the Senate, most of 


‘the auditors might have contradicted him. 
jon their own knowledge if he had assumed | 


“Tt is not.less decisive, Sir, that in an ex- 


ia pore of the ‘reasons and objects of the 


bargo, ptinted at Washington, in ‘the 


_ government newspaper, on the 25th of De- 
cember 1807, as an accompaniment to the 


' first public annunciation of the act, no no- 
‘tice whatever was taken of our Orders in 
‘Council, or any allusion whatever made to 
them as a subject of expectation. I have, 
here a newspaper containing that’ article, 
‘which was evidently drawn up with great 
care, in order to reconcile the American 
e to the new and severe restriction on 
their trade; and which was understood to. 
from.the government, though not 
an official form. 
Lam aware, Sir, that the committee of 
‘the American legislature in its:late- report, 
printed in the. papers before you, has lent 
_ its countenance to the pretext which I am 


< 


‘combating. Indeed the report. goes still 


mittee itself; and in the very’same te 
In a former 


ormer part of that dochment, (edge 
36 of the printed papers,) you ‘will find — 
this. e; “ The Milan Decree of 1807; 
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can still less rest for its defence'on the sup. 


posed acquiescence of the United Statesin 


preceding month; 
ave not certainly 


the British Orders of the 
since those Orders, which 
‘been acquiesced in, were not even known 
in America at the date of the Decree,” 


‘Now, Sir, the Milan Decree bears date the 9 
| 17th of December; and the President’s 


message recommending the Embargo was’ 
communicated to’ the 
ington the 13th. 
was sufficient for the transmission 
of thé’ alleged non-official notification of 
our Orders from the sea-coast to Washing — 


less therefore ‘a 


ton, for the consequent deliberations of the 


‘American Cabinet upon them, the final 
adoption by the government of so weighty |” 
and delicate a. measure as the shutting up 
all the ports of the United States, and its 


recommendation in an official form to Con- 
gress, this proposition of the committees 
totally inconsistent with the representation 


that the notice of our Orders was prior'to;” 

and: contributed to produce, 
‘If we sup hie time of the passing 

the act to be the period intended im ‘that 


representation, the contradiction would — 


at Wash. 


the Embargo.* 


This inconsistency had previously been 
pointed out by lord Bathurst, ‘in his’ able: 
argument,on this subjectin the house of 
lords, “The opposition.in the meaning of 
the committee, as well as in the sense of © 
the terms used, is quite undeniable} for 
what is the argument of the report as against 


further than Mr. Madison in his last official 
letter; for the words are, that when the 
: was laid, “ it was well understood 
in this country, that the British Orders of 
Council of November preceding had issued, 
— ‘they were not officially commu- 
‘nicated to our government,” as if some un- 
official notification of those Orders, founded 
-on.their actual publication in this country, 
chad been received. But to this representa- 
‘tion of the committee we may. oppose, in 
“addition to all the other arguments to which 
“T have adverted, the authority of the com- 


~ * Speech of Mr. Pickering in the Se- 

_ mate of the United~States, on Mr. Hill- 
__house’s motion to repeal the Embargo, No- 

_ = vember 30, 1808. Appendits to ‘No, 31 of 
the Antijacobin Review. ‘ What!” ex- 

) “claims Mr. P, “ the great, the operative 
seause of the Embargo, befoie which ‘all 

_ ‘other motives sunk into insignificance, not 
‘seen, not known, to the Senate! not 
glanced at by the President in his: Message, 
“not intimated to any of the members who 
“were honoured with'his confidence, ‘and by 
them to the Senate’? 


France? We could not resist or resent 
the British Orders of November before we 
knew them; and they were unknown to. 
us at the date of your Milan Decree.” But __, 
if the Embargo had really been in any de-. 
by those Orders, the argu- 
ment alleges a falsehood, when truth would _ 
have furnished a much stronger defence. — 

“ We did resist, we did resent, the British 9 
Orders,” it might have been said, “the 
moment we heard of them, at the expence © | 
of shutting up our ports. Those Orders, = | 
enforced by the naval power of Great’ | 
Britain, made it impossible to trade with 
you; but you could not have prevented 

our trading with every part of the British | 
dominions. The Embargo therefore was'a = fj 
voluntary renunciation of our commerce, 
chiefly or solely to the prejudice of that — 
country, in resentment of her Orders im 
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ders led to the Embargo, in the delibera- 


mittee, however, rather insinuates, than 
ventures directly to assert, that the one 


_ formity in the management of terms in this 
subject is noticed. Several of them: 


current cause, of the Embargo ; and yet in 
_ none of them have their authors ventured 
to commit their credit by the averment of 

_ such a proposition. Mr. Pickering notices 


JYecommendation.”: 


’ Tence had driven us to that resort. But as 
presentation. ‘That the ‘hostile’ measure of 


even known ‘to have’ retaliated on the 
_ fact which, though not necessary to our de- 


long. 


pg be less glaring, for it was passed 
into a law on the 208 But, though the 
swords of ‘the report will bear this construc- 
tion, the’ sense plainly excludes it; for the 
argument turns on the notion that our Or- 


tions of Congress at least, if not also in the 
decision “of the government. The com- 


measure ‘had any share in producing the 
other. There is a most remarkable. uni- 


respect; not only in the report, but: in all 
the American State papers’ in which the. 
d first perusal that the picts. 
e.idea on a that the ex : 
os of the Orders was the cause, or a con- 


this singular feature in the controversy, as 
far as respects the style of the President : 
% Let all the documents laid on our table 
by the President*be examined,” he says, 
* and you will not find one in which he ha- 
-gatds the assertion that the British Orders 
of November 11, were known to him at 
the time he recommended the Embargo, or 


, that an expectation of them determined his 


~- [ have spent too much time, Sir, perha 
in tence, which 
‘my view of the main question, is no de- 
fence for America if true. The Orders in 
Council, being a just and necessary exer- 
cise of our belli 

known in that country, to have excited any 
resentment; or led to any adverse proceed- 
‘ings, except against’ the enemy, whose vio- 


much pains have been taken to deceive the 
people of both countries on this part of 
the case, it is right to rescue it from misre- 
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gerent rights, ought not, 


From tenderness to their commerce we had 
nearly incurred the total ruin of ourowns 
Yet their government did its ‘worst to finish — 
that ruin, before it knew even of the mo- 
derate and just measure of, self-defence, into 


| which we ‘had at last ‘been driven. 


manufactures of ‘England should’ clearly 
know, that whatever ‘inconveniences they 
may have sustained by the American Em- 
bargo, can in no degree be truly ascribed 


ders had never issued, the conduct.of the 


United States towards us would have heen — 


precisely the same: for all that they have 
done against us, and the worst they could 
do, was done before that pretended provo- 
cation was known. f 

- Ihave now, Sir, generally considered the 
Justice of our retaliatory system, as well as 
its policy. I have, I trust, though in:a 
manner very inadequate to the strength of 


our Case, justified the Orders of November; _ 


not only as expedient, and necessary for 
our own ee et safety, but as conso- 
nant to clear and admitted principles of the 
laws of nations in regard to neutral powers. 


been disputed; and as to the objection 
grounded upon the alleged non-acquies- 
cence of America in the enemy’s Decree, 
it has been shown to fail both in principle 


and infact. We did wait long and 
tiently, though not at all bound to wait, for 


the interposition of America; but the. go- 
vernment of that were did not neat the 
wrongful aggression of France, and acqui- 
aie it, if the resting satisfied with 
vague, evasive and unauthorized expla 1 
tions, leaving the insolent Decree in full 
force, and continuing nevertheless to trade 
with the offending country, amounts to ac- 
quiescence, The objection therefore is 
every way unfounded ; and our right: of 
retaliation, or more properly speaking of 
counteraction’ and self-defence, could not 


the Embargo was taken while we were not | in Novernber 1807 be with a colour. of 


enemy beyond the Order of January, is a 


fence, marks the partial and hostile spirit 
by which the American government was 
actuated. A measure expected to distress 
‘this country’ was taken when France was 
Known to to a her injurious system 
fully in force, and when England was ‘not 
known to have ed from that extreme | 
forbearance to. which she had ‘adhered: too 
Such was the return for all our sa- 


have e as I maintain it clearly did, 
from the moment of the French aggression. 

It retains only, Sir, that I should notice 
those new and important. considerations, 
which arise from the. late overture of the 
American ment. The honourable 
gentleman. stated that America “has 
proffered to us her co-operation in the con- 
test in which we are engaged,” on condi- 
tion of our. ré 
cil.. That.is clearly much more. than, she 


@tifices to the amity of the United States. 


has offered; and. more perhaps than even 


It ‘is 
also material, Sir, that’ the merchants and — 


to the Orders of November. If those Ors . 


The general right of retaliation has hardly — 


‘reason disputed, supposing it even not to 


ing our Orders Coun. 
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we need wish her. to.offer But .does she 
even. propose to renounce effectually her 
trade with France, and the confederates of 
France, if, after our revocation of the Or- 
ders in Council, the Berlin Decree should 
be continued. in force? Sir, L-heartily wish 


that I could view the proposition in -that. 


light. The difference, here again, between 
' the honourable gentleman and me, is a difs 
ference in point of fact only ; for supposing 
such to have been the. fair effect of the 
- offer, Lagree with him that it ought to have 
been accepted. 
_.An overture 
_ have amounted to’a tacit admission that our 
Orders in. Council were properly issued; 
and certainly, in that view, ‘and upon the 
inciple too on which the Orders were 
- founded, the course proposed might have 
been reasonably objected to, France hav- 
ing been the aggressor, she should, in the 
first place, be called on to recede; and her 
-without any previous revocation of 
our Orders in Council, ought to be regarded 
by America as a just cause of quarrel with 
that power. But the mere order of pro- 
ceeding, supposing America really at last 
disposed to deal fairly and impartially be- 
tween us and our enemies, would be matter 
rather of national pride and etiquette, than 
ical im nce; and I repeat, Sir, 
that I would gladly sacrifice-to. conciliation 
_ with our American brethren, all-punctilious 
_ Considerations, and every thing that we can 
ibly sacrifice without dishonour or ruin. 
We are now in circumstances to make such 
Concessions without incurring the suspicion 
of unworthy motives. I feel in thatre- 
the force of a suggestion in the letter 
of the right honourable Secretary of State, 
which ‘has been so much censured by the 
honourable gentleman, that the experiment 
of the Embargo will tend to future har- 
miony ; “that we shall not now be. sup- 
posed to court an intercourse with America 
_ as absolutely necessary to our own, exist- 
ence,” and. therefore shall have credit for 
worthier and more liberal motives, if we 


such advances towards reconciliation 


a8 are notin justice due from us. 
But, Sir, I lament to say that 
to me serious objections, and: such as 
to our commercial:and: mari- 
’ time interest we cannot wave, to the pro 
made‘by Mr. Pinckney, as explained 
-4n the papers before us; and therefore I 
cannot concur in the omen that have 
been-passed upon his majesty’s government 
_ for not closing with that proposal, or admit 
the -propriety of the proposed address to 


‘ 


Stephen's Speech, relating 


of that kind would, indeed, | 


overture wag 
answered, with which the honourable gent, 


is tly. di 


Se 
tary’s Letter, calculated to give umbrageto 
the people of America. It 
the same style which we are accustomed.to 


hear from him in his eloquent 
this-house; and if so, I must adm 
style with which his opponents cannot. be 


eches in 


expected to be pleased: but as to the wit 
and saftastic point, which the honoprable | 
ntlemen finds-in this letter, and which, if 


\.Asto the form in which the overture, 


dissatisfied, I see nothing in 


mit it ise 


e.would-certainly be much out of place, 


I am too dull to perceive them. Tomeit 
appears, that though our national rights are 
asserted. with firmness, and our causes of 


complaint . against the. American govern. 


ment noticed with dignity, the letter con-- 


tains nothing disrespectful; and that its 


style is as conciliatory as was consistent 


with those temperate expostulations and 
remonstrances which the occasion required,’ 


The honourable. gentleman, to .be sure, A 
in his views. of the controversy, may natue . 
rally enough think otherwise. The passage 


respecting the coincidence of the American 


Embargo with the dangerous attack of the 


enemy on our fareneie commerce, for in- 
stance, may probably appear to him, who 


sees nothing serious or injurious in the fact, 


to be a mere sarcastic pleasantry.. But to 
the merchants of the country, and to those 
who have right conceptions of the state tp 


which our. commerce was reduced. at that 
alarming: crisis, can assure him it is no 
matter of jest. Beyond doubt, the Em f- 
bargo, however intended, was, in. point 


effect, a practical co-operation with France 
in a system framed for our destruction; 


and viewing it in that light, I cannot think _ 


the expestulation with the American ga 


vernment could have been putinmore mq 


derate terms: 
_ If the honourable gentleman conceives 
that such topics might have been wholly 
avoided, let him recollect that there ‘are 
different parties in the United . States, .as 


well as here, and one of them not inimical = | 


to-England. In a State. paper of this kind 
therefore, which was.to. come before the 
American public, it might have been bad 
policy: to abstain from merited strietures 
and ints, such as were in ynisos with 
the feelings of a party friendly to.our rights, 


by'a government to whose unjust 


because were not: likely to. be relished 


Fam much inclined, Sir, to doubt the a¢- 


ther 
: 
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curacy of the gentleman's 


formation as to this letter 
‘cause in América; for f‘have 


at ou 


of a directly opposite kind, and from 
spectable authority. (Here Mr. S.'‘read an‘ 
extract from an original ‘Letter from Ame-’ 


riea, in which Mr. Canning’s Answer to Mr. 
Pinckney was mentioned in high terms 
praise; and stated to have made an im- 
. portant change in the public mind, favour-' 
able to the cause‘of England.)) 

Besides, Sir, we have'the evidence of the 
conduct ‘of ‘the American government ;’ 
which certainly was not indisposed to avail 
itself of any opportunity of exciting popu- 
lar resentment against this ‘country. The 
President did not, as the honourable gentle- 

- man supposes, publish this letter, and there- 
by gain a great advantage in the elections ; 
nor was the letter, as I understand, made 
public at all till after ‘the elections were 


¢losed. ‘On the contrary, care’ was taken 


only to state in general that an ‘offer had 
been made to raise the Em as to us, 
would rescind our Ordets Council, 
and to continue the Embargo as to France, 
unless she revoked her Decrees; and that 
the offer had been rejected. This, which I 
* shall show. was a misrepresentation, ‘was 

tmade public enough; and did, I believe, 
make a material change in the public mind 
to our disadvantage, and in favour of the 
’ French party; but the government did not 
venture to publish the correspondence till 
_ the meeting of the legislature, before which 
it was necessarily laid. Mr. Canning’s 

letter, then, I believe, counteracted ‘in ‘a 

. considérable degree those impressions which 
_ had been made by the abstract, and misre- 
. presented fact of the overture and its rejec- 
tion. Thus at least the facts seem to have 
been, from such public and private aceounts 
as have fallen within my notice.’ ‘The style 
of the letter was by at 
Teast one violent partisan of the govern- 
“ment in Congress; but I do not believe 

_ that by the American péople in’ general it 

_ was regarded as at all disrespectful. . I can- 
_ Not answer, however, that when ‘the ho- 

nourable gentleman’s speech finds’ its way 
across the Atlantic, the letter may continue 
_ to be' viewed in the same indffensive light. 
“Men judge of wrongs for ‘themselves, ‘but 
Of insults often from the feelings of ‘others. 

_ "Phe material ‘question, however, Sir, is 
whether the offer of America was such as 
ought to have been ted. To decide 

_ this, we must first determine’ what the offer 
really was. Mr, Pinckney in-his letter to 
the ‘right horiourable ‘Secretary, states his 
vetbal' “to have “been, **‘that it 


| Great Britain 


| follows, in 


‘was the intention-of ‘the President,:in case’ 
repealed ‘her Orders: as re- 
garded the United States, ‘to exercise the’ 
power vested in him by an Act of Congress, 
by suspending the Embarg: 


sil ents, as respected “Great Britain.” 


law, and its 


He adds, “I am authorized to give you - 


this assurance in the most formal manner.” 
This Sir, proposal. What 
respect of that most important 
reci consideration, the conduct to be 
observed by America towards France, is 


not even in the form of a proposal, or cons — 


dition ; but is a mere argument or 
tion, such as a third person, not at all em- 


powered by America, might have ‘offered — 


without impropriety, as to the 


| effects of the repeal of the Orders and 


Embargo. The terms are these: “ If, as I 


propose. — Orders should be rescinded 
as to the United States, and our Embargo 


rescinded as to Great Britain, the effect of _ — 


these concurrent acts will be, that the come. 
mercial intercourse of the two countries 


will- be immediately restored; while, if — 


France should adhere ta maxims and con- 


duct derogatory to the neutral rights of the 


United States, the Embargo, continuing as 
to her, will take the place of your Orders, 


and lead, with an efficacy not merely equal — 


to theirs, but probably much greater, to all 


the consequences that ought to result from 


them.” (Letter from Mr. Pinckney to Mr. 


Canning, August 23, 1808.) 


It is truly astonishing, Sir, how any man - 


who reads this passage can consider it as an 
offer to go to war with France, if she should 


refuse, after our compliance with the'terms _ 


roposed, to re the Berlin Decree. 
That which the honourable gentleman calls 


“a proffer of co-operation with us in ‘the — 


contest in which we are engaged,” is plainly 
no proffer at all. It is a mere anticipation 
of certain effects from certain causes. Mr, 
Pinckney, instead of offering us an alliance, 
offers us an inference. 
a ‘that has er to give, or to with- 
bald, the only does 


not amount ‘to engagement, but decisively © 


shows that no-engagement was desi 
eof merely 


for who would thin - 
gumentatively, as a probable consequence, 
something : to be ‘done by himself, and for 
which he’meant to contract? 

‘But supposing the passage to be intended 
as an engagement, or proposal, towhat would 
it amount, Sir? 'To am offer that America 
would, in the case “sup} 
‘violated 
much the contrary, that the language clearly 


vindicate her 
rights against France by war? So. 


America, and the Orders ‘in Council. 

ng 

mformation 

| 

robable 

\ 


embargo continuing as to her, will take 
of your Orders; America then 
merely that she would continue >to 


prevent by an Embargo, ‘her ships. from | h 


- sailing from. her own ports to. France; 
- which is obviously inconsistent with. the 
notion of her being at war with that power ; 
for war implies a general interdiction of all 
commercial interconree whatever, between 


an_ end of her Embargo in A 
enemy ; it.would have merged in the more. 
- comprehensive restrictions incident to war. 
The meaning of the overture, then, is the 
very reverse of that which the honourable 

entleman supposes. The ge of Mr. 

inckney shows that ‘America had no 
even in the extreme case su 


by him, of going to war with France. 


» War, Sir, is a resort to which, in my 
judgment, it is not necessary to urge Ame- 
in the vindication of those rights, which 
are violated by France to our prejudice. It 
may in strictness be due to us, and to her 
own dignity; but I should be content to 
‘find her disposed even to an effectual. re- 
nunciation of her trade with our enemies, 


till the repeal of the injurious Decrees: I 


should be satisfied with the overture of Mr. - 


Pinckney, .if it, fairly implied an engage- 
ment to this moderate extent. But the 
offer, so to call it, of continuing the Em- 


. bargo as against France, when raised as 
against England, in consideration of the re- 


Sy of our Orders, is, I regret to say, v 
from implying any such engagement. It 
4s virtually.a proposal that we shall give up 
_ real and effectual, and accept, in their stead 
nominal and useless, restrictions on the com- 
amerce.of France and.her allies. 

. The American government, in resorting 
to a general Embargo, took a measure 
which was certainly to-a degree effi- 
cient, It is executed in the ports of Ame- 
rica, by the municipal authorities on shore. 
But when an Embargo.as to France, or as 
‘ to any particular country, is spoken of, it is 
evident that though the term is retained, 
_. the practical nature of the measure is en- 
tirely, changed. It becomes a law, not 
_-against sailing from the ‘ports of America, 
but against proceeding to certain parts of 
Enurope.;-. The violations of it are. acts done 
not at home,, but. abroad :_ acts not passing 
_ under the eye of the American port officers, 
and not capable of ve prevented by their 
authority, or by the aid of the civil magi- 


strate. Embargo simply locks the door, 


excludes all expectation of such conduct: | of 


amines the departure of vessels. 
ity ut if they are. suffered 
some. other measure: must be found to 
vent an illegal voyage. If my neighbour's 


orses were used to trespass upon my in. 
closures, and, on: my complaint, he s 
promise to keep them in future shut up in 
his. stables, the expedient would be quite 
satisfactory ; but he. should say to. me, 
They must bé allowed to. pass into my 

meadow; I will therefore lock mystable 
door as to your grounds, but leave itopen 
as to my.own,” it would be plain mockery 


from the offer, that an American Embargo 
shall be removed.as to one part of Europe, — 
cand continued.astoanother? 

I will, however, suppose the intention of 


and that it designed, on opening jits ports, 
to pass a prahibttory law, with the 
strongest sanctions. that could be devised, to 
prevent the trading with France in Ame- 
rican ships till Buonaparté should repeal his: 
Decrees. _ Still what security should. we 
have had that the prohibition would be ef- 
fectual? We have not at this period to — 

learn that, under a cover of a clearance to 

England, or to any other country with 
which trade was permitted, the American — 
merchants would send their ships securely — 
to the ports of our enemies, and laugh at 
the impotent provisions of their own muni- 
cipal laws! 
duce, on their return, false certificates of 
having landed their cargoes at the ports of — 
ostensible destination outwards; or to touch - 


in an intermediate voyage! Even without 


custom-houses, such frauds, as we know 
from experience, might be practised with 
. Besides, Sir, it would not be necessary — 
that their ships should retyrn to their own 
country, after delivering their outward car- * 
goes ata port in Europe. Th 
years carry on the commerce of France with . 


port to another, without visiting any part 


viously performed on out part in Pree 
d arrangement, is a repeal, not only of | 
November 1807, but that. 
also of the January preceding the Order 
which alone restrains neutral vessels. from ~ 


| earrying on the coasting trade of our 


and nonsense. Yet how would this differ 


the American Government .to have been - 
| more reasonable than its language implies; 


ow easy would it be to pro; 


at, and obtain real clearances from, some fs 
place with which they might lawfully trade, 


supposing any connivance by the American — r 


‘might for 
her allies, or even trade from one French | 


of ihe United States: for let it be always re- 4 
| membered, that the condition, tobe pre-e 
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- 


ries, and their commercial intercourse with 


- each othér, in every part of Europe, France,’ 
therefore, while continuing to trample on 


neutral rights, and to cut off our commerce 


with the Continent, by means of the Berlin 
_ Decree, would enjoy the full benefit of nev- 
gral navigation. 


_ The honourable gentleman plainly sup- 
+ posesin his argument,that such consequences 


as thesé might be prevented, netwithstand- 


; ing the répeal of our Orders in Conhcil, by 


means of ‘our maritime power. But he is: 
mistaken, and aparently is not apprised of a 
genétal rule of the law of nations, by' which: 


the case would be governed. Here, Sir, 
_ have to regret again the disadvantage of 
_ which he complains, our being deprived of 


the assistance of the eminent civilian’ who 


used to sit on the same bench with thé hio- 


nourable gentleman ; for my late learned 
friend’ Would have told him that the British’ 


... fleets or ernizers could not, in the case sup- 


posed; lawfully give any interruption to the 
contraband trade which might be carried on 
by Americans with France. He will not, 
however, I hope, distrust my word, when 
assert that it is an established rule, and sup- 
ported by repeated’ and uniform decisions 
of the’ s Commissioners of Appeals, 
both in’ the last and present war, that neu- 
trals are not liable to be capturéd by British 
ships for trading with our enemies contrary 
to the eluificipal laws’ of the country to 
which they belong. Even in cases so little 
deserving indulgence, as those of American 
Pa traders, seized for carrying negroes’ 
im Africa for the supply of French and’ 
Spahish’ colonies. in thé West Indies, con- 
trary to aii’act of the United States which 
prohibited tliat commerce, the captures of 
their vessels have been adjudged at the 
Ceckpit to be’ iltegal, and’ the property re- 
stored to'tlie claimants, on the principle that 
courts‘of prize have: no right to enforce the 
ptohibitorylaws ofa foreign ad neutral State. 


America then; it will’be récollecied, upon 


extreme’ prdvocation: from France, passed 


ptohibitory laws’ suspending’ her comimer- 
Pal the tertiteries of that 


power. ‘ Those laws, however, were openly 


- vidlatéd,-as they would the case now’ 


Ships were cleared ont from the 


Stites for Enplish or neutral. ports, 


antl proceeded to potis belonging to France: 
especially in St. omingo’ and other colo- 


Ries, where’ the’ temptations to’ such frauds 


were the strongest! Many of them were, 


in consequence, seized by ouf menof war | 
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and privateers; and condemned in our Vice- 
admiralty Courts; but those condemna- 
tions, as fat they rested-on the prohibited’ 
nature of the tfade, were iiVariably revers- 
America then demands the revo- 
cation of our Ofders’in Council, she de- 
mands the repeal of the only authority, by 
which the execution of her own future pro- 
hibitory law could be aided by the naval 
fotce of Great Britain? and to what other. 
means, Sir, could she possibly look for the 
suippression of a tradé under her flag, be- 
tween the ports of our enemies in Europe ? 
Will she fit out a naval force adequate to 
the task of watching all the hostilé coasts of 
thé continent, and intercepting her own 
contraband traders? Or will-a sense of 
loyalty, or any terrors she can hold out, de- 
ter them ‘from prosecuting so lucrative a 
commerce? ‘The papers before you might 
alone suffice to cut off any such hope. You 
will find from them, that American vessels. 
are not otly eluding the Embargo, in spite 
of all the efforts of their government to stop: 
what are calléd “ the leaks” in’ it*, ‘but car- 
rying on extensively in the seas of Europe a 
trade, at which their government is highly 
indignant, and from which it vainly en- 


deavours to recall themf. 


pains have been spare sd £6 stop: 
every leak, by which the. effect of the Ene 
bargo laws might be diminished.” Letter 
fromthe American Secretary ‘to Mr. Pinck- 
| dey; Aprit'sd, 
“Tt ismuch to be regretted: that any of 
our vessels, by neglecting to return home, 
and conforming to the arbitrary regulations. 
of one belligerent, should expose themselves: 
to the arbitrary proceedings’ of the other.” 
‘« So- strong and general an indignation 
seems particularly to prevail‘ here against 
the Américans in Europe, who are trading 
‘ulider’ British’ licences, and thereby sacri- 
ficing,‘as far as they can,. the independence 
of their country, as well as frustrating the 
laws which were intended to’ Acne. 
rican’ vessels atid’ mariners from the dangers 
incident to foréign commerce’; that their 
coatinuance in that, career otight to be 
frowned upon, and their return home pro- 
‘motéd in every proper manner.” “ It 
pears by information from our consul at 
‘Tatigiér, that great numbers of our vessels 
are enyayed in a trade between Great Bri- 
tain and Spanish ports, under licences from 


the former,” &c. Letter from the same: — 


to the same, July.18, 1808. 
‘The overture of Mr. Pinckney then, Sir,. 


(G) 
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were'there no other objection to it, would, 
_on this ground alone, be stich as we could 
not safely accept. It holds out tous no 


substitute for-our Orders in Council, but | 


one that would be quite ineffectual to the 
end proposed, and would leave the enemy 
in possession of that neutral commerce, 
which he insolently denies to Great Britain. 
Mr. Pinckney indeed says that. “ the pro- 
posed arrangement would lead to all the 
~ consequences that ought to result from our 


Orders, with an efficacy equal to theirs, and ’ 


probably much greater.” But that propo- 

_ Sition is not supported by any reasoning, or 
explanation ; and I am at a loss to conceive 

_ upon what views it can rest. The. efficacy 
our. Orders is assured by the maritime 


arm of Great Britain ; but an American pro- 


hibitory law, if not executed bythe same 
‘powerful instrument, would.have scarcely 
any efficacy at all, 
, If there could have been any doubt, Sir, 
that the proposal of that respectable mini- 
ster, however objectionable, was as. favour- 
able as his instructions warranted, the doubt 
would be now removed. The instructions 
under which he acted are before you; and 
Iam sorry:to add, they do not give a more 
_ Satisfactory view of the intentions of the 
American. Government, than the lan- 
guage of the proposal itself. On the con- 
trary, they suggest still further and very se- 


rious objections. 


.. It did- not distinctly appear from Mr. 
Pinckney’s overture which of the two mea-. 


sures, the repeal of our Orders, or the rais- 
ing the Embargo, was to precede the other ; 
or whether they were to be contempora- 
neous. But from the instructions of his go- 


_vernment, it is plain that the concession de- 


_ manded from us, was meant to be imme- 


diate and absolute; while the reciprocal act 
-on the : oat of America was to be future, 
not fixed in, point of time, and even, if the 
terms are taken in their strict import, not to 
be positively promised, but left at the dis- 
Gretion of the President. ; 
- The words are, * In order to entitle the 
Government to a of 
¢ Embargo, as it applies to Great in 
iis that alt iis Decrees, as. well 


those of January 1807 as of November- 


1807, ought to be rescinded, as they appl 

to the United States*.” “ Should.the Britis 
overnment, it is added, take this. course, you 
y authorize an expectation that the Pre- 


* Letter from Mr. Maddison, the ‘Ame- 
rican Secretary of State, to Mr. Pinckney, 
April $0, 1808. 


4 


sident will, within a reasonable time, give — 


be construed as empowering Mr. Pinckney. ‘ 


Embargo shall be raised, at least the time 
was tobe indefinite ; and the meaning clear-. 
ly is, that we must rescind all our Orders of 
ouncil in the first.place, and wait till the | 
performance of that condition can be known » 
‘and acted upon in America, for the recipro-. 
cal change of system on her part... 
What, Sir, would be the practical effects. 
of such an arrangement? France, though 


be relieved from the. pressure of our-reta- 
liation; and enabled by means of neutral 
flags to carry on her commerce, and supply 
-herself amply with all those necessary im- 
ports by the want of which she is now dis-. 
tressed ; while the trade of this country (our ' 
present precarious intercourse with Spain 
and Portugal excepted) would. be reduced 
to the same: prostrate condition in which it 


indeed Le 
France in a better, than at that alarming pe- 


then partially open, and France was then, 
by our Order of January, cut off from the 
means of maritime communication with her 
allies, and between the ports of her own 
widely extended territories in Europet. . 


of November, in consideration of a removal 
of the American Embargo alone, I am not 
able to discover. The Order of. January 
1807, is not alleged by America to have 
produced the Embargo; which in fact was 


+ The critical state of the war in August” 
ast, would have made the relieving the ene- _ 
my from the gs a of our Onder of 

anu iarly advantageous to him 
Neutral ships-would have been employed, 
directly or circuitously, in the collecting 
Proxistoos and other necessaries for the use. 


Spain and Portugal. It would not be just 
indeed to regard this consideration asatall 
impeaching. the conduct of the American 
Government, in framing the offer, because 
the instructions are dated in April: but it 
nevertheless furnished an additional reason. 


against such an offer being accepted, 


effect to the authority: vested in him on the 
subject of the Embargo laws.” Ifthisisto 


to enter.into a positive engagement that the, 


not disposed to. recede at-all from her De- 
crees, would, during some months at least, . — 


stood in the autumn of 1807.. We should 4 
placed in a worse situation, and = 


riod : for our intercourse with America was : 


Why we should be called upon, Sir, to oe 
re the Order of January, aswell asthase 


not proposed to congress ti'l near the end of ». i 
that year, and we were surely sufficiently — 


the French armies destined to act against 


| | 
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fican Government t' 


nished for that first and abstemious mea- 
sure of retaliation, supposing it unjust, by 
the order for putting in force the Non-im- 
‘portation Act. It was vengeance enough for 
‘our interrupting the coasting trade of our 


enemies, to deprive us of the chief part of . 


our export trade to the United States.  Be- 
sides, since it is now mee by the Ame- 


“Orders of November occasioned the Em- 
-bargo, the removal of that offenee should 


entitle us to a cessation of the punishment*. 
~~ After all, Sir, what important fruits should 


we have reaped from the removal of the 
_ Embargo, if the Non-Importation act was to 
remain in force ? » And how could the con- 
tinuance of that most unfriendly lav, be 
‘made to consist with amity between the (wo 
countries? We might have regained our 
imports from the United States, which the 
‘American people are distressed by with- 
"holding, and the want of which is now as- 
certained to be harmless to us and our colo- 
nies; but the greater part of our export trade 
to America would still’ have remained pro- 
_ hibited. This was too plainly Mr. Jeffer- 
 /son’s design ; for no offer'is made to repeal 
_ the Non-importation Act, nor is any power 
to remove that offensive obstacle to harmony 
_ between the two countries, to be found in 
Mr. Pinckney’s instructions. 
 ' T wish, Sir, that the objections which I 
have already mentioned, serious though they 
are, were the only bars to our acceptance of 
the American overture. There is another, 
of ‘still importance, and which pre- 
sents, I fear, a much’ more decisive proof 
_ than all the rest, of the hostile disposition of 
Mr. Jefferson's Government towards this 


The American Government seems to 
have perceived that it could not consistently 
demand a repeal of the Orders of January, 
_ without offering a more complete recession 
from its vindictive measures than it was 
willing to make, and therefore ingeniously 
- to have thrown in the following argument, 
“ This is the rather to be looked for, from 
the' present administration, as it has so stre- 
nuously contended that the Decrees of both 


dates were founded on the same principles, | 
and directed to the same object.” (Same | 
letter to Mr. Pinckney of April 30, 1808.) | 


Our disinterested love of consistency alone 
‘then is to save America the expense of giv- 


ing us any compensation for this part of our . 


very costly concessions! This argument 
might be a very pretty party sarcasm in 
Parliamentary 


: _ fit for a conciliatory diplomatic negotiation, 
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t a foresight of the. 


Debate, but seems rather un- | 


country, and its unjust partiality to our ene- 
my. "Ro this, I must now be particu 

\. The honourable gentleman has assumed 
throughout his argument, that the conces- 
sion required by America from the French 


Decree; and that a refusal to repeal it, was 
the case in which her resistance to French 
aggression was promised. Itis the Berlin 
Decree, in which he says, the Government 
of the United States now at least is disposed 
not to acquiesce. It is in the same view 


posite belligerents to be equal and impar- 
tial. She ‘requires from us, it is said, the 
repeal of our Orders in Council, and from 
France the repeal of the Berlin Decree. 
Most heartily, Sir, should I rejoice to find 
that such is the true meaning of the Ame- 
rican Government: but certainly such is 
not its language ; and I fear the papers be- 
fore you will be found to prove too clearly 
that no’ such equal conduct was in truth de- 
signed. 

In the first place, what are in this respect 
‘the terms of the proposal as made ‘by Mr. 
Pinckney? He does not, as I before ob- 
served, expressly engage for any line of con- 
duct whatever to be held towards France: 
but how does he define the case in which 
the Embargo will continue against that 
country, while rescinded as against Great 
Britain? Is it the refusal to repeal: the 
Berlin Decree? No; the terms are, “if 
France should adhere to maxims and con- 
duct derogatory to the neutral rights of the 
United States.” 

’ The honourable gentleman, ‘perhaps, will 
be ready to say that this is the same thing, 
though in different words: and certainly, 
in a just view of the subject, so it is; for 
the Berlin Decree, in all its parts, is deroga- 
tory to the rights of America, and every other 
neutral 
language of the American government on 
he will find reason to believe with me’ 
the Berlin Decree is regarded by that 
vernment in a very 
that Mr. Pinckney’s expressions were pur- 
posely chosen to avoid the distinct avowal’ 
of principles which he was aware would 

The instructions on this point contained 
'in the letter of Mr. Madison to which I 
_ before referred,* conveyed in very re- 


* Leiter to Mr. Pinckney, of April 30, 


Government, was a repeal of the Berlin 


that he holds her canduct towards the op. — 


But if he will examine the 


the subject, in the other papers before you, 


ifferent light; and . 


age 
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Orders, in any other light thay 7 
| pion even the pretext now assumed by 


‘seems not have been insisted on, but onl: 


gepeal of the text. . 


_ The most material quest 
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markable terms, and pet as well deserve 
i serious attention of the house. “Should 
e French government revoke so much. c 
its Decrees as violated our neutral rights, 
‘OF give or_assurances having 
ihe like effect, and entitling it therefore. to 


a removal of the Embargo as it applies to 


France, it will be impossible to view a per- 


_ severance of Great Bovain in her retaliating 


ght than that of war, 


es d by the 
American government, was nota repeal of 


_ the Berlin Decree, and the Milan and other 


Decrees which were founded upon, and 
‘subsidiary to that audacious measure, but 
only of some part of them; apart which 
alone that neutral government. thought 
ise to regard, as violating its rights, 

ay, even this partial repeal or revocation 


some “ explanations or assurances,” wit 


‘ which Mr. Jefferson was humbly disposed 
_ to be content. Though the former expla- 


nations, or the language which he accepted 


_ as such, proved no security whatever, but 


Feat a snare, to American commerce ; 
though the letter of Decres,; which is still 
asserted against us to have been satisfactory, 

as openly disregarded and despised by the 

rench tribunals, and with the express 
sanction of their government ; yet the pre- 
sident is willing to accept again from France 
the same species of and if 

gland presumes to deem it insufficient, 
war is expressly denounced against us, 
From us, nothing short of an express repeal 
of all our Orders in Council will satisfy 
this indignant government: but France 
may maintain.in force Decrees, which, in 
part at least, are admitted by the president 
imself to be violations of the neu 


descendingly permit one of his ministers 


again ie write some mock explanations. 
he has seized and. confiscated the 
hips 


Breres while they relied upon the former 
etter, they now humbly beg for another 
such unmeaning commentary, rather than 
presume to shock his pride by demanding a 
uch, Sir, is the impar- 
tiality, such the consistent dignity, of this 
government, in its treatment of 
Britain and France. 

ion however is, 


wha ts of the French, Decrees 


* 


with neutral rights?, How. mitch. of the 
hostile system was our commerce to be left 


Pinckney’s offyr?. 
-To this question, Sir, 1 lament to say, the 


France, contained in the printed papers op 


referced, plainly eclares how far. France 
may Ca her war against our com- 
merce, with the full consent of the United 


make such municipal regulations as he may 


For example, he may forbid the entry into 
the ports of France of American ships which 
have touched in England, or been destin 


or confiscate such vessels of the Uni 
‘States, as shall infract these laws after dug 
promulgation or notice thereof.” “ M. de 
Champagny,” he adds, * will not fail to 
seize the distinction. which these remark 


proceeds to argue, that this distinction offers 
a ground on which “ the good understand. 
ing, so long maintained between Franc 
and the United States, 
with advantage to both.*” 
It is upon this basis, Sir, that the Ame- 
rican minister proposed an accommodation 
with France in respect of the Berlin De- 
cree; and it is in case of our opposition to 
an arrangement to be framed upon such 
principles as these, that “ the Unijed States,” 
as‘the same letter declares, “could no, 


against England,” 


Decree ; for Iam sorry to add there is no 
room to hope that Mr. Jefferson. in this re- 
épect differs from his ambassador : several 
passages in the state papers before you top 
plainly prove the reverse. There is, 
egg rae a passage in one of the letters 


that I shall rely on it without any other ci, 


the Secretary of the United States, “ has 


two distinct aspects ; one clearly importing 


~ he 


August 6, 1808. 


tations, ‘ The French Decree,” observes 


‘correspondence between America and 


present, between the authority of municipal 
regulations, and public law.” He then. 


he. maxims of law and policy, applied — 
by the American government to the Berlin 


{civ 


of | still to conflict with, if we had accepted Mr, — ‘ ~ 


your table, furnishes too clear an answer, o 
General Armstrong, in.that important letter | 
M. de to which I before 


States. That his majesty has a right to 


deem proper with respect to foreign com, © : 
merge, neither is, nor has been denied, - 


stined 
to England ; and he may either sec aad ue 


nay be presery 


longer hesitate. about becoming a party to 
_. We have here then a clear developement Be 
im to be violations « ¢ neutral |. of 
' tights of America, if Buonaparté will con- 


Mr.. Madison to Mr. Erskine, which speaks 
a language on this subject so intelligibley 


Letigr from general Armstrong to Me 


. 
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cannot be said to have violated the neutra- 
of the United States. If the governing 


.. Of shipment, prohibiting the importation 


; proceeding from British ports; it is an act 
__ of sovereignty which the United States have 
: no right to controvert. The same sove- 
-reignty is exercised 


aspect of the 
- resulted from its execution on the high 


blockade, or with the view to enforce a do- 


_ the authority and protection of the law of 
nations—Had then the French Decrees 


_ Shall not, be imported into its dominions, is 
Shall be brought. But that the exclusion 


be lawful, merely because they are “ pro- 


* tion, or, to use the words of general Arm- 


Serted by 
_ show me oné, Our navigation laws re- 


sa: d which may be. lawfully brought 


ex) - 


intended operation within the territorial 
fnnits, as a local law: the other apparently 
importing an intended operation on the 
igh seas. Under the first aspect, the 
cree, however otherwise objectionable, 


powers on the continent of chaase 
to exclude from their ports Britis m PPPs 
or British productions, or neutral vesse 


Great Britain at all 
times, in peace as well as in. war; towards 
her friends as well as her enemies. Her 
Statute book presents a thousand illustra- 
tions. It is only, therefore, under the other 
ye Decree, that it can have 
violated neutral rights ; and this would have 


seas; whether on the pretext of a nominal 


mestic regulation against foreign vessels, 
not within the domestic precincts, but under 


been executed on the high seas, against the 
commerce of the United States with Great 
Britain ?” &c. 
_. Let us examine for a moment, Sir, these 
alarming doctrines, as applied to the pre-. 
sent system: of France. That the legisla- 
ture of any country has a right to deter- 
mine what articles of merchandize shall, or 


unquestionably true; nor is it to be dis- 
puted, that the same authérity may declare 
om what places of shipment such imports 


of ships, whose admission would otherwise 
ceeding from” the ports of a particular na- 


strong, for their having * touched in” such 
ports; that an exclusion for this cause, I 
say, is a measure within the true principles 
or practice of municipal legislation, is a 
proposition which I utterly. deny. It is 
not true that such authority has been exer- 
cised by Great Britain. Of the “ thou- 
sand illustrations in our Statute-book,” as- 
Mr. Madison, I defy any man to 


spect, indeed, for many purposes, the place 
of commodities when laden in one part of 
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their growth or production, either in ships. 
of that country, or of our own. But there 
is no British statute that confiscates, or ex- 
cludes a ship in any case, merely because, 
having taken on board a lawful cargo at a 
lawful port of shipment, she has touched at 
another country in the course of her voy- 
age, ane 1 proceeding from that country 

of course, the laws which sube 
ject to quarantine, vessels coming from 
places infected with the plague; and ad: - 
mit, that if the plague rei in England, 
this part of the restraint to which the Ame 
rican government is ready to submit, might 
be within the fair scope of French munir 
cipal legislation. But there is no other 
case, Sir, in which nations at peace, or even 
nations at war, till now, have ever adopted — 
such invidious restrictions. ax 

The proposal of general Armstrong, 
‘however, to the French government goes 
still further.. According to his exposition 
of the municipal ri 


of our enemy, neu- 
{ral vessels which have not even touched 
at, but have onl 


“ been destined to” En 
land, may for that cause alone be lawf 
seized and confiscated in the ports of 
France. An unexecuted, and even an 
abaridoned intention, of proceeding to one 
friendly country, may justifiably subject a 
neutral vessel to confiscation, in the port 
of another. To such treatment America 
by her ambassador offers to submit fror 
France; while she demands from Eng a 
a right to carry on even the.coasting trade 
of our enemies! Mr, Madison has not 
condescended to explain upon what princi. 
ple or precedent of municipal legislation 
this further proscription of our commerce 
is to be founded ; but it is one of the “ rights 
of his imperial majesty,” which general 
Armstrong says, ‘“ neither is, nor has been 
How long the vessels of America are to, 
be contaminated, Sir, by having touched at, 
or being destined to, this infected country, 
the ambassador declare but, by 
the. plain im of his terms, they may — 
| possibly be. ipble to seizure and confisca. 
tion for it, as long as they navigate the seas, 
if ever after found in aFrench port, Isee — 
} nothing, in point of principle, that can at * 
all limit this liability, after the concessions 
which general has made; for 
t 


the having been. éstined to. a. British. port, 
or having mer at one, seems, 
just as material to the domestic economy - 


m another. Thus, a general rule is, that 


oods must be brought from the country. of } or at a long distant period, If 


of France, whether it. recently, 
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may subject neutral vessels entering French 
ports to confiscation, on account of a pre- 
ceding ‘act, perfectly innocent in_ itself, 
merely because the entering French. ports 
is a proceeding which he has power to re- 
gulate by municipal law, it obviously rests 
with him alone to determine to what ex- 
tent such ‘restraints of neutral commerce 
shall be carried. Whether designed or not, 
itis a plain consequence of the Ambassa- 
dor’s concessions, that American ships hav- 
ing any ‘intercourse with us whatever, may 


_at the will of France, be deprived of neu-’ 


' . tral ‘character, or, as the Decrees call it, 
_ denationalized, so as to be liable ever after 
to be treated as enemies; only France 
must take care to seize them where she 
can, in the ports of the continent; and 
not where she cannot, on the high seas, 
_ If this just consequence, however, of ge- 
neral Arinstrong’s doctrine be thought to 
exceed his practical views, at least he could 
intend nothing less than this, that a British 
destination, or any contact whatever with 


this country, might justly subject an Ame-- 


rican ship to forfeiture in case of her en- 
tering a French port during the same 
voyage ; a concession sufficiently degrading 
to the American flag, and inconsistent with 
» the law and usage of nations, 

It may, perhaps, be said, Sir, that if the 
‘enemy is admitted to have a right to pre- 
-vent neutral ships from importing our mer- 
chandize into France, itis not very material 
to us whether he may go so much further 


as to seize them for having merely touched 


at our ports. “But Buonaparte is of a very 
different opinion. He finds that in order 
_ to enforce a system, so unnatural and mon- 
strous as that by which he attempts to dé- 
ive of all her foreign trade a power that 

Is. the unresisted mistress of the seas, it is 

_ necessary to deter neutral vessels from even 
calling at our ports. He has learned by 
experience ‘that all more legitimate expe- 
 dients are ineffectual, when opposed to the 
pervading energies of our commerce, and 
to the urgent wants of the continent. 
‘While neutral vessels are allowed to touch 
here, he knows that means will be found, 
in spite of municipal regulations, to intro- 
duce our merchandize into his ports and 
those of his: allies. If then the neutraf 
rights of America are invaded, as, with all’ 
due deference for general Fvretlg au- 
_. thority, I‘maintain they clearly are, by the 
- seizure of ‘her ships in the ports of France, 
for having merely called at, or being des- 
tined ‘to, a port in the British dominions, 
the effects of the wrong, and of the sub-. 
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(evil 
mission to it bythe American government, 


are, to us at least, of no trivial kind. 


struction, and 
possibly succeed. * : 


even to America herself, would be deemed 


not France, were the author of them, 


It was alleged by him that it is the ordinary 
course of American commerce, for ships to 
proceed from one European country to 
another in the course of the same voyag 


carry from one hostile port to another in 
Europe, was deemed by him a grievous 
hardship, even when we were driven by 


| self-defence to oppose it. ‘* The character 


and course of nearly the whole of the Ame- 


other than of Great Britain, will fall under 


market and partly at another. The return 
‘car; 
di 


different from those receiving the outwarc 
cargoes. In this, circiiitous voyage, gene- 


ports visited in the circuit. To restrain 
the vessels of the United -States, therefore, 
from this legitimate and customary mode of 
trading with the continent of Europe, as is 
contemplated by the Order, and to compel 
them on one hand, to dispose of the whole 
re their cargoes at a part which may want 

ut a 
the whole of their returns at the same port, 
which may furnish but a port, or perhaps 
no part of the articles wanted, would be a 


contrary to our essential rights.” (Letter of 
Mr,’ Madison to Mr. Erskine, of 29th of 
March 1807.) Is Great’ Britain then be- 


cial countries in Europe, that from her ports 
alone these American voyagers, trading in 
the‘European ‘seas, may be without incon- 


| venience excluded? 


injurious and intolerable, if Great Britain: ’ 


Witness the remonstrances of the Presi, 
dent against our Order of January 1807, — 


rior to their return to the ports of the 
States. To abridge this commer- 
cial range, therefore, by forbidding them to = J. 
carry on the enemy’s coasting trade, or to = 


rican commerce with the ports of Europe, . ; 
the destructive operation of the order; it 
is well known that the cargoes exported _ 
from the United States frequently require, 
that they may be disposed of ‘partly at one ~ 
oes are still more frequently collected at 
erent ports, and not unfrequently at ports 


rally consisting of several links, the interest. 
of ‘the undertakers materially requires also, 
either a trade or a freightage between the 


rt; and on the other hand, to seek 
proceeding as ruinous to our commerce, as : 


come so insignificant among the commer 


give effect to a oo concerted for our de. 
hich otherwise’ could not 


If, Sir, we apply these remarks to the a 


The disadvantages of these restrictions 


‘ 
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case of France alone, where it may be ad- 
mitted that Buonaparte has. the. immediate 

right, as well a8 the power of. municipal 

government; even there they sufficiently 


show the unfairness of those distinctions 


upon the Berlin Decree, to which the Pre- 
gident'means to resort. , 
_ It isenough indeed to say, that municipal 

_ regulation was not the true, nor even the 
pretended object, of the ruler of France, in 
framing these Decrees. The principle on 

. which they stand is not at all disguised. It 


- js his avowed purpose. to ruin the com- | 


_ merce of Great Britain, as the only means 
“. of subverting our naval power, The Berlin 
Decree, in short, is, and professes to be, a 
measure of belligerent, net of domestic po- 
licy. The American government. would 
" disingenuously persuade the enemy to give 
‘jt another character, and to ** seize the dis- 
tinction,” as: general Armstrong expresses 
it, between municipal regulations and public 
law, in order to furnish her with a pretence 
for acquiescence. . But the insidious coun- 
‘sel has not hitherto been, embraced. 
Though the Ambassador truly suggests that 


the distinction, if admitted by us, with the. 


. gid of that further restriction on American 
trade, which is kindly recommended by him- 
self, would ruin the commerce of England, 


Buonaparte is not wise enough, or is too. 


haughty, to follow his advice, and. refuses 
to accommodate America with the, pretext 
for which she condescends to beg. : 

Sir, it is not to this pretended mu- 
nicipal legislation in France, alone, that the 


‘government of the United States resorts to. 


~ excuse its submitting to the hostile Decrees, 
_and contributing thereby its necessary aid 
to our destruction. In Holland, in I 
Germany, and in every other part of the 


continent under the power or influence of 


France, the same system of war against 
British commerce. is adopted; and every 


where we are required by America to sub- 
_ mit to this system, as a rightful exercise of. 


the power of municipal legislation... “ If 
. the governing powers on the continent of 
Europe choose thus to exclude neutral ves- 
sels having touched at, or destined to, our 
_ ports, it is an act of sovereignty (we are 
_ told) which the United States -have no right 
—tocontrovert.” The blockade of the British 
islands, a measure:in. which France com- 
pels other nations to co-operate, as.a dut 
mposed upon them by the common belli- 
- gerent league against us, is by the Ameri- 
government resolved into.their separate 
regulations of domestic policy !* 
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In, 


The inconsistency of the American 


_ Even this, however, Sir, is not the whole, 
‘nor the worst part of this most extraordi- 
nary pretext. Nations yet independent 


government in this respect, is well worthy 
of .remark.* It commonly these 
questions with us, as if France were. the 
only power whose aggressions the United 
States were bound to resist. Much undue. 
advantage has been taken by this partial 
view of the case ; and the President would. 
be dislodged from almost all the ground he 
has occupied, weak though it is, if he were 
called on to show his resistance to Spain, 
Holland, and the other countries which 
adopted the Berlin Decrees, as well. as to 
rance. Spain, for instance, gave no ex. 
planations real or pretended ; and her De-. 


‘cree of blockade is admitted to have been 


executed, and to be incapable of any con- 
struction, at all compatible with neutral — 
rights.—-Americacould only defend herself 
for having omitted to expostulate with, and — 
resent the conduct of, these powers, by al- 
ledging that they were violating her rights 
unwillingly, under the imperious nbd 8 
of _Buonaparte; and that jt would have © 
been idle to apply for redress to their feeble 


‘and dependent an. excuse 


which in point of fact is not to be. wholl 
disputed.—But how does this consist with 
regarding the submission by these powers 
to the French Decrees, as an. exercise of 
their own independent right of municipal. 
legislation, with which foreign states cannot 
warrantably interfere? The king of Hol- 
land has not. scrupled in the. preambles to 
his prohibitory edicts to avow that they 
were dictated by France.—In. the non-im- 
portation bill which has been proposed to 
the legislature of the United States, as a, 
substitute for the Embargo, this partiality 
of opposition, or resistance to the injurious 
system, appears in a. most offensive form, 
though unnoticed perhaps by ‘the friends of 
impartiality and peace, . description. 
of the places with which trade is proposed 
to be prohibited is, on the one hand, “ any 
pert or place situated in Great Britain or © 
Ireland, or in any of the colonies or de- 
pendencies of Great Britain ;” a description 
comprising fully all the present possessions 
of the British crown; but on the other 
hand the terms are, “ any port or place si- 
tuated in France, or in any of her colonies 

or dependencies ;” to which is added, “any. 
port or place. in’ the actual possession of 
either Great Britain or. France.” Does. 
this latter description comprise the allies of . 
France, or the countries which at her ine 

stigation have adopted her wrongful system 
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tral whi n the Berlin De éd, 
commanded by France to adopt it. 
Some of them reluctantly obeyed ; others 


by actual violesce to do 
$0. *Frenc 


, armies occupied Hamburgh, 

and in for 
_ the avowéd purpose of expelling from them 
the (ade of Balad. The ships of Ame- 
rica, and of other neutral counfriés, were 
seized in those ports by command of the 
‘French generals, becatise’ they ‘had ‘been 
violating the blockade of the 


fh islands. Stich is the municipal le- 


islation which America, a powers 
disclaims the right fo controvert.* In’ Por- 
tagal, at Naples, and in the papal territories, 
the command to renounce theif neuirality 
was not immediately obeyed, of not to the 
‘fall extent of the injustice and’ perfidy 
which Buonaparté thought fit to prescribe ; 
’ and what was the consequence? © Their so- 
veréigns were dethroned, and their territo- 
ries taken possession of by French armies. 


Are we then bound, Sir, to respect 


powers of municipal legislation acquired by 


atrocities like these? When friendly mo-’ 


tmatchs have lost their thrones, and been 
- driven into exile,-as victims to their respect 
for'the duties of neutrality, are we to be’ 
told that the usurper of their dominions has 


war agaist our commerce’? If not, the 
bill is flagrantly partial, even on the princi- 
es asserted by the American government 


itself ; and if passéd: into a law, must una-- 


voidably lead to further quarrels, if not to 

' # Mr, Jefferson; it would seem, with all 
his tenderness ‘for French enormities, was a 
little’ diffident of his healing distinction, 
when applied to’ the seizures at 
Brethen, 8c. and’ therefore refers the public 
law of those puzzling cases to the supetior 


t of general Armstrong. “I find 
accounts from Hanibirgh, Bremen, 
land, at 


, atid Leghorn, that the trade’ arid 
property of our citizens have. been ditich 
vexed, (What gentle’ terms for nfilitary 
séigures atid’ confiscations' of neutral ships 
atid!’ cargoes int neutral'country'!)’ by regu: 
lations ‘subaltern to those’ of the’ 
21st 806. How far 

' the complaints are founded’on proceedings 
violating otir public’ rights, of on ‘such’ as’ 
ate and ‘inequitable towards our 
eitizens,; who have’ placed their’ property’ 


within those jutisdictions, you will be able’ 
to detide better than we’ cat do at this dis- 
8ce. “Letter from’ Mr. Madison to. 


getieral Armstrong of of’ May, 1808. 


right to very 


‘| ptevent oor vessels from going 


acquired a “thos 
Decrees which thé lawful sovereigns 
sisted! He indeéd may tell us so, ‘Consist.’ 


ently enough ; but that a government calling’ _ 


itself neutral, should hold such language, is. 


extraordinary indeed, and not alittle trying J 


to our patience.—America would ‘derive 
her title to trade with Portugal under ‘the 
réstrictions of the Berlin Decree, from one’ 
of the grossest outrages upon the law of 
nations that ever was 


perpetrated, agd 
which every nation. claiming neutral cha-"_ 


racter was bound to discountenance at least, = J: 


-to assist in avenging, 


to the utmost of its power, if not resolutely 


Tt will hardly be denied, Sir, Tempel 


that the court of Brazil, at the time to _ 
which these arguments refer, had a right, 
and if ‘unfortunately the French armies § 
again occupy Portugal will still have 


should 
aright, to deny this legislative authority of 
Buonaparte ; and to treat his possession as 
an act of mere military violence and wrong. 
The Prince Regent, I presume, will not be 
thought to be bound to respect French De-’ 


if ‘not, neither is Great Britain’ so réstrained ; 


confederate, are otit own, America can 
no’ more maintain this pretension against 


us in respect of Portugal, Naples, or Hano- - 
ect of Ireland, . 


ver, than she could in iS. 
— the French armies invade, and ob- 
tain’ 


dominions. ‘The samé 


th our enemy in thé’ ports of Ire 
and abstaining at the same time, in’ oBedi- 
ence td’ his mandate, from all intercourse, 
with Great Britain. We might be’ told’ 


-| then, as réasonably as now, © This is the’ 


lawful regulation of the government of the 


vereignity, which the United States Have no’ 
right to’ controvert ; it will be ant infraction’ 
our neutral rights, therefore, and an of 
fence which we will regard as war, if you’ 
freely to 


for the belligerent rights of our ally and - 


ion of, that part of his majesty’s 

principle would 

justify in that case'the freély 
ireland, 


crees in that country, or be at all restréined 
>them in his conduct of thé war. But 


coulitry : it is municipal Jaw; an‘act of soo - 


Cork’; though they would liable to 


zure and confiscation there if déstined to’ 
‘ London.” 
This doctrine, Sir, when considered’ ity 
its general’ application, is so’ extravagant, 
and gives'such a shock to 
‘aind to the common feelings of mankind, that’ 
it ‘may have seertied a waste of tite to re- 
fute'it. Yet from a consideration of the 
American State Papers béfore us, I am ‘con-' 
vinced that the late President seriously 


mon ‘serise,' 


Scepien’s Speech; relating io 
| 
| 
. 
| tis By 


change. 


bis. hope-to ruin our 
America therefore cannot expect tha Set by he | 
4“ yd the distinction” s 

ral Armstrong, and. maintain his 
our trade on the. new principle of 


commerce, 


municipal legislation, unless she. will ribe 

to legislative ri and give 
the benefit of: the same happy d 

tinction, in usurped 


‘¥ 

What Sit on the whole is the| th 
of system that America proposed to 
demand from France, in return f 


plete. 


al our Orders in Council? Positively no- 


thing but. this; abstinence from seizing | 


seize on the ocean, 
of England, oF on the Atte, 


vernment, but the ex 


language. 
aspect, of the. Decree, (observes, Mr. Ma- 


View to: 


same ct to place 
seizure. French Decree 


them by the -seiztre and 


American vess 


his Decrees, declaring all his majesty’s do- | 
minions in a state of blockade, and to en- 
fiscation 
of every, American. vessel: that. | 
tended. blockade, ‘when “afterwards 
sar within his grasp, by 3 arriving at. 


i any port. of the continent. All that was 


desired of him was not to do, what would | 
very rarely indeed be in his power, not to | 
and carry into port, | 
such. vessels as, having no continental 
tination, could only _be on the | 


This, Sir, is not only a uction. | 
from the doctrines of “le Armenian Go- | 
s import of its 


“ It is enly under the 


dison,) that it, can have. violated neutral 


“Fights; and. this would have resulted from | 


its execution on the. high seas; whether on | 

the pretext of a nominal blockade, or with 

enforce a.domestic regulation, 
n-vessels, not within the do- 
precincts, but under the. authority 

ion Section of the law of nations*.” 

= controversy between us and the 

resolved into the 


_ heen executed on the high seas; (tis alsed), 


Secretary regards 


.on our part, ‘the. repeal of | of 


at sea, Buonaparté was. 
~ to be left at liberty to maintain in, full force | too 


Letter of Mr. Madison to Mr. | 


_ 25th of March, 1808. ° 


as, the simple a 
are. 
place. its execution alone 
Whether it”is just or unjust, consistent or 
“with the . -Fights of neutral 


a Si, the lic law maintained 
‘by the President. of Ka is this: The 
sea is the only sible offence 
case sea is 

3; On the. continent eve 
Of Huong 

honor talked of 

impartiality of the American Govern- 
ment: but surely, it is impossible for any 
man who considers the nature and-tendency 
these. doctrines, not fo see me gross par- 
tiality of the views by which 
the strong pr of 

vernment for snag has long been 

table, which I cannot forbear to natice, 
_ No clearer evidence. .of partiality in 
neutral. government can be given, thay 
when’ in own measures, as affect 

at | the different. contending parties, it adopt 

diametrically. opposite to, cach 

and when: sich inconsistency Tee 


pum uniformly to the benefit of the same 4 


favoured Belligerent. Now there 

| important, maxim which “America tek 

asserted in her controversies 
me yet: has in. her late measure 

fess y abandoned, and even ad 

its very ‘reverse avowedly. in favour of 

I. mean the. maxim that 

rights and duties.are in no degree affe 


by the su > however great, of one 
belligerent over in of mari- 
time. 
that a‘sove who has no maritime 
nations. ie may invade every neutral 


right however’ sacred, and by all means 
however flagitious, and yet other states will 
ete right to controvert such acts, or 


be at all bound to interrupt their commer- _ : 


cial and amicable relations with him ; for 
all is. done on shore; and where ever he 
has power to by his arms, there 
is. law-giver, and wrong: 

Tegislation, 


econfingnt is in the 


every, part of the con 
adapt it tothe end in view, th 
ceiling, the. rights of America » 
_-manufactures.can find their 
1 
: 


gd 


Stave therefore been 


remind ‘the house, how , 
in the lo oversy respectin 
naval superiority was’ ever considered, 
on .our part,-as giving a right to restrain 


®. branch of trade that would otherwise. 


ve been lawful to neutrals; but our de. 
sive ‘and unresisted ‘ascendancy | on’ the 
pea was truly alleged to have. disabled the 
from trade with his 

“elon or supplying their wants, and to 
causé of his admit- 
hg neutrals into their ports, contrary to'the 


- of the colonial in time of | effects. 


amon ow tHe un- 
_ fairness an illegality of the. ‘trade. But 
the’Aimerican in ‘this instance 
mainfained. that the relative ‘situa- 
ion “Great Britain and her’ 
_Yespect maritime force, was’ wholly 

Miaterial to ‘neutral countries ; and a‘tircum- 
starice in the case which they were neither 
bound, nor entitled to take at all into their 
Gonisideration, The arguments drawn from 


peace. 


source were indignantly 


attempt was made to wrest them into 
that gives right,” dind 
that we appea to'st power 
‘Hone as our ‘title the trade of 
_ nations.’ 
ted paiuphlet endeavoured so to misre- 
the a afgument of the judge the 
h court of Admiralty, in the case’ 
manuel, and ‘loudly exclaimed against the 
__ notion, that the range of neutral commerce 
was Table to’ power bel on of 4 
arity'in nava er ween 
belfigérents*. 
Short, Sir, it has i in all ton- 
tended, ér assumed’ incontrovertible 
principle, by the ‘American Government, 


‘opposing ‘our Fights, or | ge 


to capture 4 neutral trade, 
open in time o 166, 167. 
The judge, ‘however, Cannot ‘be "justly 
with a want “of t teaning, ep 
ay have been his difficulty, or his caution, 
it. ‘It'may Collected with 
ci¢nt certainty, that” he’ fheant to estab- 
lish the figh hit of Britain; the 
it in’ her enemies, to. inte 
the predoininiance 


on. the detided ‘superiority at sea 


afid on the of force under 


her enemy labours. And thus,” Mr. 


4 


| versed i in the measure 0 


lowed to proceed to sea*.” 


Mr. Madison ‘in’ his cele- | rei 


commerce of the world, are to depen 
ficiple of justice; but on the’ | 
com parative ‘state of 


pretenision s, ‘thatthe’ predomina at sea 
treme; as it has long is 
terial” to neutral. thor fla 
téct the commerce of ‘the weaker: 
rent, and defeat in great meastire the n: 
hostilities of the 


is thought a sufficient answer to ev 
plaint, that neutrals have nothing to with 
these disparities; but havea right i ‘impar- 
tially ‘to. 
terests, without inquiri 
powers at war may’ 


which of the two 
OF lose 


Without stopping to far 
principles are correct, Sir, I 


doctrine of the of the. United’ 


States. Yet how strangely has it been’ re 
of the Embargo, and 


‘in the practical maxims at present adopted 


say is 


“and be 
quite imma- 


jer, these are’ conse 
quences ‘perfectly indifferent to them. Te 


rsue their own commercial 


by the same os in its conduct toe 


wards Great Britain and France! © 


The Embargo, Sir, let 
ure 


wai express! resorted ‘to meas 


.precaution alone, for the necessary proted: 


tion of. American ships and cargoes, which 

thight have been exposed 

Why then, we 
to foreign 


were not 


may reasonably ask, did it ext 
cargoes 


the of America ; since this would have 
€ greatly diminished the inconveniences: of 


tived at the true fotindation of the pridcipe 


| which has so often changed its attitudes. 


to seizure if al- 


té trade in their own 
‘at their own risque, to and from’ 


Té at length boldly asserts as its true founda- : 


‘tion, a mere superiotity of force! It is right, 


in Great Britain to capture, and condemn a 


er is, Whether the t 


trade with her en because her force is - 
predominant at eS question no lon- 


of force lies. "The law-of nations, | 
of netitrals, the freedom of the’ sea 


on'any fixed pri 


been expressed'to his minister here, that the 


acti a of precaution only, called for 


be right or wrong 
in itself?’ but on which side the su 


< 


ernment ashas just 


oecasion’} that itis to be consider 


as neither hostile in its nor 
wi nation whatever,” tt 
wih ay to MAT 


Mr Dee, 


1 
ed 
‘ 
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“itself, in that ‘demt-offic 


such seeming inconsistency, and needless 


nancy .of 


ters, tha 


ar by the; president his mini- 
t as Great Britain was mistress be 
2% sea, her commercial 


}and-thém, the, Em 


extract. is iven. in.the,words of the 


it to the other. .Great Britain, having 


PARL.. Counci 
no | France, therefore, if. not 


the:, Embargo home, ‘and exposed 
American. property.to peril abroad? The 
and only possible answer, was one 
which, was fairly given the government 
article, .announc- 
the. Embargo Act, to. which. before 
ferred. _ And what, Sir, was the reason of 


elf-denial ? a tender consideration 
the maritime inferiority of France. A 
d to that. very disparity between 
beligeent powers, to that vast 
‘the .marine of England, which 
Americaas a. neutral power, had disclaimed 
ia all-other cases the. obligation and the 
to..notice. , That. very circumstance 
she. indignantly tejected, as. an.argu- 
ment for abridging her commerce with. the 
onies of France, was now uablusbingly 
assigned as a. reason. for subjecting her own 
and starving, if she co nies 
England, lest, the Embargo. 


be be employ 
in. trading, with. the United States, if 
_-Feigners were . allowed to do so, while our 
mies, being driven by our arms. from 
te ocean; could have no such advantage, 
To make an, equality, therefore, hetween 
Was extended to, 
oreign as well as American ship 
«Let it, be, recollected, ‘Sir, 
period the execution of the Berlin Decree is 
, Nae’ to have been known in America; 
and that .our Orders in Council,.as 
were. not ‘known there, 


* Lest. it, -should be. thought. that this 
ghamefal i inconsistency is. unfairly imputed 
. to the American Government, the following 


t not the Embargo have been 
better modified ? might not, particularly, the 
. vessels of the several foreign nations have 

ts ility of such an.exce 
vanishes. at once, tested, by 
vitable and inadmissible ‘Consequences. 
a ould have given so decided and exclu- 
‘sive an advantage to one-of the belligerent 
ies, that it would have been difficult to 


ihe command of the sea, and the means 
conveyance, would have supplied her wants 


> 


dhe. only 
at least, the. only. ag- 
the commerce.of.the United 


was, & Vi 


no small severity towards ke ne 
too had. as Ww 


seized American in. 
her own explanations, and 


so. doing 
n the only, new. and cause 


and inconvenience. Such,,was. the, 
case in the. view. of the President... Yet at 


the expence of the commerce of America, — 
as: well. as of his own., consistency, the 


inferiority of on, the, ocean. was, 


tenderly y ganda way. 
anxiously sought,,to relieve ,her,from any. 
disadvantage might arise. from it in the 


operation of that self-defensive , m 


which she had forced America to sop A 


Is this, Sir, conduct in a 
impartial mind? . If. we were annoyed by. 
| the quarrels of (wo. men. very unequal in 


strength, and found the weaker party in- 


stead of profiting by our. efforts.to keep the 
ce, inflaming by his audacious and ma- 

efforts the affray and. the nuisance.to, 
ourselves, we should certainly feel no, incli. 
nation to relieve him, atthe 


of malice is generally regarded as an aggra- 
vation, rather than. mitigation. ‘of -its exe 
cesses; and some. allowance. is made. for 
that temptation to abvse,.which superior 
power naturally begets. ; But the American 


Government reverses these ordinary feelings — 


of. mankind. France, from every. 
sea is extravagant euow to deciare a-ma-. 
ritime. blockade, of the doatinions. of her 


enemy; and America, annoyed in her.com=_ 


merce by. the consequences of this anand 
rage, instead of leaving the: offence. to, 
duce . its, own just chastisement, retires 
self from the ocean, and shuts up her ports, 
lest Buonaparté should lose his. own 
folly the benefits. of her: trade, .while 
enemy is able to retain them. 
- Other instances of this fla 


might be pointed out. 
speech to the legislature 


he Preddcatio 
the 


instructions to our ministers with respect to 


the different. belli 
modified with.a. r 


ercats, were necessarily 


these. different circumstances. are. the 
cendancy of the. British.and the -Prostration 


.* Speech ‘on the Mesting of Congres, 


\ 


of our 
own, convenience, from . the natural effects _ 
of his temerity and folly. Thé impotence. — 


nce to theirdifferent — 
circumstances*.”.. He proceeds to show that 


‘his 


ex [exvii 
q 
‘ 
- 
» 
wig 
x 
| : 
« 
g 


~ should 


fuses 10 tecede from 


They do us the honour at ‘last, to put us 


ofthe French To accommodate tid 


which as a nentral power he 
to notice, lie makes:to France ditional | has 


Offer of association in the” war against im Ee 
land, while to.2s, lis ‘offer ‘on “condition 


far ‘wider concessions, is ‘only 
one of a partial 


neéw principle willbe found the Report 
of the Committée, to’ have ‘prevented: any 
felaxation of the Embargo at the meeting of 


the Legislature: That Report, in perfect uni- 


$07 withthe yoice of the Government, recom- 
inends an abstinence froniall the commerce, 


extensive’ though ‘it was, which “America 


might “have: safely ‘enjoyed, dese England | obse 
de 


énitially, and indirectly, 
rive a benefit, which France fram‘the’ 
on’ of could 

on 
rwith France « Weare 
‘and if 
go, the weaker party ysctms to have 
the least claim to while’ ‘his ree 

But 


America is still ready to the: most 


¢ostly ‘sacrifices, rather ‘than Buonaparté 


should: feel that: natural disadvantage from 


dig 


of pre 


President’ 


fie 


his folly and obstitiacy, to. which’ the’ inof. 
fensive pursuit of her own ‘com- 


inight subjcet him.” 


ana agin stich conduct be compared, Sir; 


s, and the’ ‘reasonitig’ of 
rd to the colonial let 


it be compated witli her systematic egotiom; 
to’all ucnees, however 
fatal'to England and to’ that 
Fesult'from the exercise of what she deenis | 
het neutral tights, when’ 
Fratice; atid then let atiy 
matt lay his hand on: his heart, atid 


the ernment of the United | probabl 
Stites hag Been impartial. 


~ When, Sir, we see such | 


Ame and ‘refléet ‘1 


nature of t 


the: hi ob- 


late ov a9 


to ‘explain’ it, there 


‘Phe new executive be | 
to act towards us upon 

> principles than those which “the 
$0 unfortunately’ pursued, 
Besides, ‘we have ‘here coun: 
sense people ‘must 
decisively influence’ the conduct of 4 


| 
| “be ‘closely ‘examined: by 


| such’ cases ‘is of 
dat’ least, that the President did not 


i 
« 


Popalat’ | 


several stafes of the 


Pronounced ag against: that : of 


at ‘arfifice_ 
mt preva deceive the free 

pe a$ to the true nature of the 

troversy between them and Great Bri. 

of ‘the case’ were fairly unders 
would view with disgust and indignati 


that subsérviency to France, and that unjust 


a insidious enmity to England, which, to 

prejudice and dishonour of the great 
Soéidaod cause of freedom, have lon mark- 
ed the measures of their 


stron 
in the Pape rs before’ you the 


the Pte President in com-. 
al in question, and 


manicatin the 
lature. His. 


our reje of if, 
ch’ at the opening the 
that to the. peo 
otild for: the developers 
condtict towards 


sérit the offer made to Great Britain, in the 
tat disingenuous ‘manner ‘in which it 
been’ previously made ic in Ames 


He expr says that it was stated - 


Britain, and stated explicitly, “that 


on bef rescinding hér Orders in relation to 
the United" States, their trade* would 


ed with het, atid remain shut-to the 


enemy, in-case failure to rescind’ his 
Decrees also. 
“This gros isrepresentation ‘the 
effect of the offer, would have 
» Sir, ‘on so solemn on occasion; if 
it“had not been’ netessaty, for the putp 
people the United 
at that critical conjuncture, to acquiesce 
the measures their It was: 
bly considered that the correspondence 
erwards submitted tothe legislature 
few; and 
that its ‘inconsistency with’ the speech, be. 
ing matter chiefly of and ‘argue 
meéfit, upon t enerally understood, 
porar’ advanta € was sure to be gained; 
‘impression on the public mind 
most importance. Cer 


| and the 


venture fairly ‘to disclose in his speech, the 
true'hature of the proposition which he had. 
made to this country: He did not tell the — 

ture’ and ‘the American 
in ‘exthange for @ total ¢ and immediate reve- 
cation ‘of our Ordéts in’ Council, he had 
held out only ah expectation of the future’ 


‘ 


was 


powers ; and‘in this “he took’ care to repre- 


| 


public, that 


| @xiix] 
| 
. 
i 
| 
. 
Wish for, ah” afhicable and “satisfactory @ 
justment. an event is still, I trust 


haying found. many but in.the register 


find.a parallel for his own speech 


- 


BARL, PAPERS.—Mr. Croker’s Speech. 
dmposed ‘spon our trade ; inmich less that he I, both’ so earnestly desires doubt. 
had’ roposed’ to’ demand’ from: France,| Sir, that’ His 
re some new explanations or assutances, anxiously employ the 
some part only, of her wrong-} for terminating the disputes -which so 
solent Decrées, infer therefore, | tunately exist, and restoring between usand 
cr that ‘the’ cifizens ‘of the United States our American brethre#, a ‘harmony to: we 
e fot, in the judgment of their own go-| interrupted no more.” 
 wemmment, likely to approve the partiality |. that she 
and injustice of the proposal which was ughttosacrificemuch.—No — 
 ‘feally’ made} and consequently ath con- prides no pertinacity of 
the hope that the new no’ unnecessary regard “even to our 
ment will ‘be‘ disposed to conciliation on | mercial interests, or out’ belligerent rights, 
ts t to stand in the way 
ie Tow ely accept of propose. but with the. termis ‘of the-late 
thet were at all un- rightly understand them, it was quite im- 
inate our differences with. possible to ‘close; for’ they were such as 
a chi in an amicable; way, I should be | would in their consequences soon have an- 
ready 1o vote for: the motion ee yous nihilated our foreign commerce, ruined our 
fully believing the’ contrary. | manufactures and merchants,’ cut off the 
rather counteract, than promote the. a foreign 


which the’ honourable wels of the 


Me iy tHE House oF Comsions, ‘on 


The Report f Mr Grote Spec wil sore coe then te 


he said he had had no intention of rising that to:-blame: for. this: 

might, but that the very extraordinary | that this: coutse was nécessary 
Of the hon. gent. opposite-(Me. | mient, still he should. say ‘that ant he 
hitbread) called irresistibly upon him. The had in error; he had. produced 
‘hon. gent. had set out by ding ng Buonaparté | parallel instance, the: history of 

at he boasted ne out 1s o 

to him to be) the 
‘of British discussion, in the recollections of | caserof this hon: gent. had 


that appeared to him. calculated only: to.ad- | friend's (Mr. Canning’s)not tat 
tbe cause. of. the enemy (Order! 1;”.a8 
arder He did not mean to represent him if had-made a part of the answer 
asthe intentional advocate.of the enemy, | made: to the French overtures, and he had. 
but he: would assert, that, whether inten- | argued upon it as throwing. down in liming 
tionally:or-not, the hon. gent. had’ taken | the gauntlet of ‘Insolence and taunt.to the 
that course by. his elaborate research: for | emperor ‘of French. Now, said. Mr. 
, examples. which might keep the: French |-Croker; i 
* Government in. countenance whoever very dast 
produces: the of | were not used till, as gent. 
‘One.crime, examples and instances of greater | avo | 
undoubtedly : the atr the negotiation had vanished. So that, the 
thatsone: with + | change of thischaving ‘tended: to exasperata 
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contain .an asse 


for the admission of Spanish 


: 


was, to.be. presumed, by intimating that. to 
shave, been in the. answer of.our govern 
and. be, had: most .strang or 
misapprehended what in 
answer. The honourable. ge 
at the miseries of war that afflict 
¢What’,, said the hon, gent, to | 
makeour express satisfac- 
at afiction Why, to be sure, 
would, be, monstrous. if it been done 


ve directly the reverse, | 


Note states that the king and his people ' 


equally lamen of, 
rejoices, but. the occasion 
mbich that word. is.. used -note, is 
Ao, say | his majesty. Mr. 
Croker said it would rest. 
able ‘gent, to explain ¢ 
misunderstand: a very, plain expression, and 
to take ‘it .in--the-worst sense. against -the 
‘sovereign the. country. With regard 
‘to the allusions of the hon. gent: to” affairs 
connected -with the treaty of Amiens, 
should. refer the hon. gent. to. the.laconic 
‘conclusive ‘answer which’ he |° 
from the rt. hon, gent.oa the: 
floor ( Mr. Yorke). But with Tetbect to his 
complaint, that-we had, with view. to the. 
ex tion of stipulated | 


and. not to, late that 


| explicit... We are asked to 


| honourable and effective..: 


which the: hon. g 


‘ations with them, we are. 
our. allies. 


to the negociation ; in.adiplomatic and for. 


in this | mal:sense the Spaniards. wore not our allies, 


nt, ad stated it 
King’s, | he 
j.we had. wedded, ourselves. to. their cause} 


though by the most solemn engagemen 


sentiment. of natural honour and jus. 
us to, them; ;.we.could 

them without abandonin 

without, deserving to be, i in ya 

graded_and sinking nation, : whic 

gent. had told us.we were... What ne ‘ad 

we.do? We candidly stated: ‘the sacred nature 

connexion with Spain, 


reception of his plenipotentiaries... Where 


that the hon. gent. had found. in the note. be. 


gal, Sicily and Sweden; there was mac 
what good-faith and ‘candour 
and what even Buonaparté himsel 


at allin these first overtures; good good 
ltowhat flagrant shame would we- 
be 


| been put to, whata trial should we 
if we had - 


brought at the tribunal of E 


pow we reply and enumerate all our allies, 
tthe unfortunate Spaniards ; how tri- _ 


‘would. Buonaparté have expa> 


‘tiated in his bulletin of this abandonment of 
| their cause» .Mr.: Croker, having .dwelt § -- 
time on this topic, ‘proceeded to show 


from. a » hlet. published Jast. au 
himself, that we. 


then recommended. ‘The gent, . 


his:opinion that the-restoration of 
nt. of 


the acknowled 
independence in the terms, 
lation: to: be-entered into with Bu 
evidently a: more exasperating and hostile 


course than’ that which we pursued; while 


the latter was in his (Mr. C.’s) opinion, quite. 
ut what ‘he 
had been most anxious to : notice, and what 
had chiefly called him 
treated ‘Buona 
insulting relative. to. the’ 

Catholics, whom he had. ventured:to 
call rebelsin the lump; therewds nodistinc- 
tion in.the view of the French between Cas. 
tholics andinsurgents... Croker had ex- 


tween our conduct to his and. that to Porte 


uld .be:made a condition of any nego. 


n, and, as'we.had. 
fore done for Sweden,, stipulated forthe 


was.the insult in this? where the distinction. 


have expected at our hands. But the hon, 
pgent. .thinks weshould not have mientionedthe_ 


‘done: othérwise; France. invites.us and our 


even. a less violent proceeding ‘than 


themanneria 


2 


| 
aod nad no Sicikian for those | 
to. “have: introduced: these latter | 
- would not have insulted the. Emperor, | 
Croker must think the house would:be 
‘He knew the hon. gent. would: say. thatw 
g..as.at was, the no 
us:and:our allies to:treat ; iniansw 
thiscoverture gelative to: our allies, we i 
$tigalind Sicily. have:confided their interes 
_ ROt_ send negociators, as ours are authorize 
tact for-them.—For the king.of Swed 


the hon. 


aind ‘Nomination of Writers or Cadets in- 
“any Agreement; Negotiation; or Bar- 


itto-a case Brought 


* 


‘text to a3. conta t6 render 'st 
political lesson, should meh ment, a class of 


foal with reprobation ; to have ventured || 
gich an expronion he thought, 
of Buona 


the’ highest 
rté to this country, 
when the’ Catholics came’ to hear that 
ent. had set u pire for. their advocate, 


_ add. had "quoted this in support of 


| their cause, ye hoped they would reject his 
ritae and deny his ‘having any right to 


their cause on such grounds. ‘He 


ENCE OF ANY ABUSESAN THE'D1SPOSAL OF THE PATRONAGE OF THR East 
Ane DIA Company. Ordered to printed; Marck 1809. 


The: Select to 


Squire “inito the existence of: any Corrupt 


*"Practi¢es, it ni regard to the Appointment) 


the Service’ of the East India’ Company: 


in direct or indirect, forthe ‘sale 
; and to’ report the same, it 
shall appear to them, to the House, to-' 
‘gether with’ their “observations: there: 
and who'were ered: to re- 
ort the Minutes of Evidence taken’ be- 
them: and their from 


Be n'their inv tion by e 
Thellusson, a member of 


house, in which and: 
confidenice appear’ to 


abused. evidence’ belts give given 
length in the ix, your commit. 
tee content’ theniselves wit inserting in | 

this’ place;' a ‘short ‘abstract only of this, | 


“other transaction ; the 
_ names of the’ persons: a , of those: 


and ‘eve 
by whom ithéy~ were’ recommended, and 


o by whom their nominations were signed, | ¢ 


her with the names’ of the intermedi. 


ate pow ‘in’ aby of the negotiations where 
moniey’ ‘was* pai 
pointments which have been’ completed: in 


or reteived.<—Those a 


of any ‘such ‘bargains, ‘and |-wh 


which evidence has: been | 


lwere to'have any effect-on 
bad no power to protect from thé fatal con- 


sequences that would tively 
Croker concluded ing hig 
pliment' to’ the loya Goiholies ‘of 


and by the honourable gent. a od, 
the ‘house’ not to forward the Catholic’ 
claims_on this incitement ‘to ‘discord, 
tized by the enemy both of the’ Cat 


other particulars, 


had the honour of being acquainted and | and the Protestant, and to reject withi high 
_ ednnectéd“with too many Catholics, not to | contempt this and every future effect of his,” 
be able to contradict the base insinuation of | 'to interfere with our estic concern’ and) 
their. common, ‘enemy ; an insinuation not | raise dissention’ and’ distrust’ between 
more false than it tended of the A 


appear to have taken effect, : but ‘with: rex 
gard to which, from the death: of some of 
the parties, of from deficiency of proof in. 
r committee are un- 
able to ascertain the names of the 

faction to committee, throughout the 

whole: to remark nothing which’ 
traces any. oneof these ‘corrupt aurimpro-’. 
per bargains to any director; or“ induces'a: 

reasonable suspicion’ that it was done: with 

the privity or connivance of any member. 

of that’ court. Several’ ~which! 
never took effect, wilh be found: alluded to: 
or detailed in parts of’ the 
it-was though not to 

‘the com sive directions-* align your 
committee should inquire into 
Or 

r the:salé of su 


aware that their’ jesire opening every 
channel has led:to--an 

mass: of -e 
which much might be retrenched with, 
‘ont detriment, if had 
lish: @ satis principle of mission, af: 
nent, which might have'left:nothing 
wholly irrelevant trifling, while it 
prehended’ whatever 


thétr attions, he: 


whio were sént out*to’ India. 


direct:or 
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and when such ‘information’ was-received, 
they deemed it inexpedient to’ withholdig 
Ge 


by him was 500 pn of which 


Warrant Jam 
a Writer to. Ben 
1806-7,, by Mr.: G.. W. 
to:his first. ‘cousit 
Me: ‘oodford, ‘sold 
the. appointment through the 
of Mr. Tahourdin, solicitor, uk 


received 4002, out of that sum. The other 


rage concerned in this negotiation were 


imbourn and Mr. Laing. 

‘Mr. Fry. Magniac was nominated Writer 
to Bengali in the year 1807-8, by-Mr. G, 
Ww. Thellusson ; gt 

ven to. fee same Mr 

th. the ney. of M 
Mr. Beale was | 


was also 


the sum 
received $,000/,. Mr. Ta-|- 


1501,; the remainder was divided. 
between Mr. Donovan and Mn Garrat; -} 


Mr. Henry Gardiner was nominated a |. 


" Writer to Madras by Mr. G. W. Thellus- 


som, in the season’ 1807-8.° “This appoint} 


Gardiner, by Mr. Tahourdin for be own 
use, but upoman undertaking that he:.is to 
procure the next presentation. of a living: 
Of the: value: 3007. per anium for a 


tors, in consequence 


on..| sold appointment to 


and sold 


| was to Bengal, and it was 


through the: earl 


the agency of David Brown, who. 
| for Brow 01. o 


at Parties t0-each “other, 


| det the Infantry in. 
Thornton, ‘¢sq. at the 
mendation of Mr, Mee. Mr. Mee'so 


this. appointment for 200 guineas thro 
the agency of john Annesley” Shee, 
received 60 


Bengal in 1808, 


Eien rry, esq. in exchange for 
Mei given. to ca 
_by Jacob nquet, esq. Capt. 


sold: this a ment far 120. to captain 
for a friend ‘of his; Annesley 
ercher Shee was em ployed as agent for 


Matthew, paid: hhim andl 


‘Holmes paid: him 

Mrs J.:S,. Williams was appointed to a 
Bengal Cadetship by Mr. fr. Conon in 1808, 
in exchange’ for a. Madras Cadetship. 
Mr. Manship’s. This. appointment: was 

by Mr. Abercrombie, who 


| assisted- with the loan:of of 


Williama,: the  Cadet’s. father. 


| Mee 
| Mrs. Eliz. Morrison: and A. M‘K., Shee 
| were the agent 


s employed. 


‘to: Madras 7th Feb. 1806, by. Sweney 
is: 


‘(Ca vers.—Me. | 
a Cadet ‘to 


Kennard Smith, who exchanged it 


B.C. Plomion, eg. for «nomination of 


the next season. B. Pratt was recom. 

Newent 
ent, ~ 

| by. Mr: He Foster, t sir ich.. Nu- 
gent, for the sum of Ay MK She 

as agent for Mr, Roster, and receiv 


| Madras.: 
Mr. Jolin Panter a Cadet 


| to Madras in 1904 1805 


t-Castlereagh, at the 
‘Mrs Power paid 


Westmorel 
oppor 
'M‘K. Shoe was the agent 


Mr. -Byathwaite Christie 
‘a Cadet to 15th: J 
‘James ‘Reid, esq. at the recomm 


by. 


‘ty | 


& 


Of the d of Clarence. 
Great, 


Teulon was appointed to an 


latthew 


endation,— 


| 
hkewise given to Mr. Woodtor 
partner’ in the house 
and Co, was privy tothe bargain between 
Mr. Tahowdin and’ Mrs: Gardiner. Mr. 
Greenslade ‘teceived’ an appointment: for, 
Ceylon inthe: way: of exchange for. t 
| Weitetship; which is the occasion of 
the: ‘appointment’ of ‘Mr. Jones for 
_ peinted,- whom Shee received 500 
. his Mr. Jones 4 | 
‘Wool Cadetship:« This: appomtment 
has: been: vacated: by the’ Coutt of Diree-:| 
means through. which it-was | 


‘Ma 
xt to ‘Bengal ia Joly. 1807, by Robert 


"gon, and A 
for it. Mrs. Morrison thinks the sum, paid 


sold b Mr. 


David Brown was agent for 


Mr. Henry Keating purc 


“Sr W. Fraser to Mr. Tho. 
At to Messrs, “Barber 


~ 


‘of 
‘agents for Mr. Boys's 


“Beatd, on: July 180, 


the right hon. .J 


Mr. Lloyd, chaplain tq the 
for procuring the same. 
Thomas was a ‘ated’ ‘a 


hornton, e:q.. at. the recommendation’ of 


_ the: rev. Nicholas Corsellis for Miss Eliz. 
Spinluff.. Miss Spinluff sold this ap 


int. 
ment to Mr, Hewit, a. relation “Mr. 
Maw, through the agency of Mrs. Morrl- 
A: M‘K. Shee,.and received 


yas 1501.or 1801. A. MK. Shée teceived 


‘Cadet to. Madras on, the 18th Feb 1306, 
by. G. W. Thellusson, esq. ‘at the recom: 
mendation .of the Countess dowager of 
Westmoreland and Mr. George. is. ue 
éorge. 


nth. Stou ghton,. uncle of the person. ap- 
frinted pal ‘paid to. J. A. Shee, whom he em- 
ployed to procure it, the sum. of rad 


Georges. 
Me ‘Keating “was a 
Cadet to Madras on the 5th € 1805, 


by John Manship, esq. at the recommend- 
on. of Thellusson, esq. in ‘return 
ie a Bombay nomination of the season of 
1804 given to. Mr. Manship. | The uncle 
this ap- 

intment of Mr. J. Henderson, ship-broker, 
8 2501. or guineas. J. A. Shee received 
‘of ‘Henderson about for his 


George : Boys was a pointed: a. Ca- 
‘det to Matinee on the 26th pa 1806 (of 


the season 1805) by Charles Mills, esq. 
a4 at the recommendation of Mr. (now sir W.) J 


taser, ‘This appointment was given b 
0. Cusac, who so 


court, Cornhill, and received of them the 
1201. were’ einployed as 
s father, who for. |" 


it the sum of 300 guineas, 1001. was di- 


vided. between Mr. Barber and Mr. John 
Shee was “agent ‘for: 


| Mr. Cole wae appoi 


tinted a Cadet: 
This ap- 
intment was in the lord 
tlereagh, the recommendation 
ohn’ Sulivan, gave’ it ‘to. 
Richard ‘adman Etthes, for a relation’ of 


for the Bomba 


& Sons, ‘Cowper's 


M'K. Shee’ rectived 35. 


cof Mr. Herber 


det in 


‘appointan 


Etches. sold it. to Mr. Chaplin an 


for the’ shin of 2502" J. A. ‘Stee was 


of | for Mr. Pasmnore, an “attordty, wlio 
ceived the money for Mr. 


“Mr. John. Manson: Was appointed 


for Bengal the Feb. 1808, by tlie 
Board ; at the recommendation of: Edw, 


Cooke, Mr.’ ©. “Etéhes prociired 
this appointment throvigh Mr. Cooke, for 
a felation of*his, on of sé¢rvic 


by Mr. Etches for the’ govern- 
e 


nt. Thomas Watsii was employed ‘2s 
agent to ‘sell the same, as mehtioned ‘in the 
Hiext 

‘Mr; Robert was Cat 
det for ‘Bengal 1808, b 

hell usson, est the” 
Tho.’ “Watson ‘sold th 
appoihtifient, ad the'sem’ df 
guineas of Messrs. Anderson, ‘of’ Philpo 


Pointment; Who purchased the two: 
friend of theirs for his twa 
Watson ; ‘ati 

. | lady Leigh received from. Watson about 


| 2001, for the latter-appointmeht.... | 


«Mr. Thomas, Casey was appointed a Ca- 
det by Devaynes,, on the 9th 
July..1806, at the: recommendation of .Mrs° 
Herbert, now abroad, as purser of the. Eus 
phrates extra chip. Mr. Herbert, sold. this 
appointment to Messrs. Henry 
& Co; of King’s Arms Yard, correspon 

dents of .Mr..Casey’s -relations, who_ liv 

in Ireland, for-the-sum of 250 guineas; 
Mr. John Henderson, was, agent. for 


Herbert, and received 50 guineas. 


Mr. Thomas Locke was appointed, 
Cadet’ for Madras on the 3d Feb. °1807, b 
John Bebb, esq. at the recommendation’ e 
ames Pattison, esq. in exthange’ for" one 
of Mr. Pattison’s Bombay nominations. 


This appointment was’ purchased by the 


rev. Dr, Locke of Farnhamj for “his 
of ‘Thomas ‘Watson, who 


lady Lumm,’and paid hér 2001. 


Mr. Samuet was. a pointed a Ca- 
Sweney 

t was ‘pass "Mr: Evatis 
to Mr. Sahdetson: A! Shee’ séems 
to have proctired’ ‘it of Mr’ Wiighit; and 
received 300 guineas from the Cadet’s 


the recoinmen 


‘ther.’ “Mr. Sam/°Lewis beitig’ a Mulattd, 
and thereby disqualified, procured a’ 


man of the ‘name 'to 
himself and 


tions, for paid iim 20 


services: performed by |’ Cadetship for Madras to 
‘the _gav ti Mri. been hased for a “Of “the hance 


he 


r. | lane, for this and Mr: John Mansons aps , 
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ih ‘PARE. 
“of Brown, in of 1805, 
sold ‘by Mr. Herbert. for 250 
but your Committee. could recéive no 4a- 
tisfactory information by whom the party, 
nominated, nor his. Christian name, 
nderson and Shee were, employed as 


and part of the above’ 


Cadetship’ i in 


ship, esq. by him 
Welch, been ‘sold; b 


the parties to that- ‘transaction, who 
en examined, state, that they are pna- 
_ ble to recollect. the name of the “Walch ap- 
pointed. The name of Mrs, h does 

ap as_ recommending to_any 

Mr. anship’s Cadetships in 1805, or. 
Another, in the nomination of sir fag | 
Darel, appears to have been given to and 
sold by the rev, ‘Thomas Lloyd; but Mr.’ 
yd’s name. does not appear as_recom- 
of the Cadets nominated by 


fn, 1801 andthe 

‘of this description have been | 

Beets ‘but your Commitiee have not. 

n able to discover an@ bring before 

them some of the persons-who appear to 

‘have been ‘parties. to these 

ticularly sir Nich: Nugent, Mri 

wer, Robins, Mr. Jos. ‘Home, 

on Matthew and capt. Holmes. farther, 

_ ‘€xamination into some: other. bargains, ‘is’ 

luded ‘by the’ death of 
and Sealys 


attention both of the Legislature. 
East India Company has been 
d at various periods to abuses, 
‘ee supposed to exist in the ‘dispo- 

Bs of their Patronage ; in consequence of 
-which at. the time when their charter was 

e: an oath was framed, to be taken 
= Director within fen days after his 


on, containing, amdng other engage- 
following I swear, That 
“will not directly nor accept 
take any perquitite, emolument, fee, 

esent or reward, upon any account what- 
fe or any. promise of. engagement 
any perquisite, emolument, fee, present, or 
reward whatsoever, for or in respect of the 
‘appointment . or nomination of any 


persons to or_ office 
Or, said Company, 


J. 


of stationi the | 

or for or on 


| tificate 


| 


¢, 6. sect, 5, & penalty is imposed 
count’ of any appointment, in double’ 
amount ' of such reward, two-thirds of whi 
to the Company and one-third to’ 
former ; and stich Director is rendered 
ut | facto incapable of holding any place what 
ever under the Companv.—The form 
Declaration on every Writer's 
recommend this Petition, and do most 
Nomina 3 
and that neither Hive 

for am to reccive, nor has any 
to the best of my Rnawledve oF 

f, received, nor’ is, to receive, sae oi 
consideration, nor any thi 
vertible in any e-into a 
benefit on this account,” The fut of Cem 
quired to be signed by the Headrest 
of kin to each Cadel, contains the folld ‘tat 
ile sad do: "further that 
feceived appointment for 
dnd tee that 

no money, or “other valuable consideration 
| ‘has been or is to be paid, either directly or 


| indirecily, for the same; and that I will hot 


y or cause to be paid, either by myself, — 
y my son, or by the hands of any other 
person, any pecuniary or valuable conside. 
ration whatsoever, to any person oF persons — 
who have interested themselves i procuring 
the said nomination for my son from the 
Director above mentioned.”—The printed 

Instructions, which are. cir- 
culatéd by the East India Company ‘for. 
the use of those who may be notninated 

Cadets, ‘begin with the following Resold- 
tion: * That any person who shall in futiire 
be nominated to a situation, either civil or 
milifary, in the service’ of this Contpitiy, 
and who shall have obtained such 
tion either directly or indirectly b 
chase, or ‘to purchase th 
the medium of an agent or other persons, — 
shall be rejected ; and the petson so’ no- 


4or | mipated shall be rendered. incapable of 


4 


an som havin: hed an a 
the 3 before stated, pro 
to India _previous to ifs Beings dis- 
“Such be dismissed 
an rendered’ 


of or ay, says felatitip atiy 
. ber business or affairs Of the said Cont: 
y.” 33 Géo, 4. 52. 
By-laws of the East India Cotipaiy, 
$ A 
‘ 


that such 


allegation and suspicion of in 
Wat in, | since 1793, ‘requesting® ‘them ‘to 


resolved that gach Member 
aps of the parties 


or knowledge, 
to.give any compideration on account. of 


agreed. 4o recommend to: 
gect.each individual | 


Cadeiships are better guarded against 


than in that, of Wnriterships, since the pre: 


sent form of Certificate bas been appl ied.” 


to them; for in the ee is the’ Di- 
rector himself « only declares, that to the. 


bes of his knowl ge or belief no pecunia.. 


consideration has be en or is to be 
but with gard | to every Cadet, 
rent or: next Q kin makes a similar, 
for. himself. The cases ‘which 
exhibited in, this report 4 monstrate 
clatations are not sufi lent 
force to prevent avery extensive trdffic id 
ominations,. which are apparently 


: ee the the best secured by a positive denial of 


practices, enquiry was set on 
t by the Court of Directors in 1798 upon 


the nominations of origi 
progress and failure of w it’ may be 
proper to give in some detai w—25. April | 
1798 Committee of the was 
pointed 46 investigate into the truth of 
ri Mages practice of the sale. of Pafro- 
and.to consider of such méans as 

pear ‘likely to. prevent same. in 
may if. such practices: haye occurred, 
9th July : Each, Director’s nomination o 
Writers was laid before the Committee, 
tof the 
“ommittee should state, in 

ation, togeth 
er Ai the r 

that the several. parties, ave receive; 
‘such no ions for their sons, &c. be.re- 
‘quired to produce. satisfactory, information 
to the. Committee upon oath, or in such 
manner as the. Committee shall d em most 
expedient, that. neither they nor any 
person on their account, or with their .pri- 
have given or promised 


such. nomination, either to the Director 
from whom they the same, or to 
any. person on his : and it | 
the Court to i- 
ember of t be 
io do the same. Ist August 179 

Court approved, this Report : and 
August) cach Director in office, as well as 
those out. of by rotation, (except. Mr. 


Yaynes) gave explanations 


28th Feb. 1799... It was resolved, 
appointment made. in. conseq sequence 
Parties to. whom .the. ap is 
pon before the | to 


Comm make a fair and candid disclo- 


sure of all the circbmstances ‘attending the 
same. It was likewise résolved, ‘each 
Director should ‘in farare, ‘on the Petition 
of the Writer whom he ‘nominates, « 
* clare upon his honour ‘to whom he 
Pe hy the appointment, and that he 
er has received himself; hor is he to" 
“ receive, nor has any other person to the 
“© best of ‘his knowledge or belief received, 
“nor is to receive, consi- 
“ eration, nor any thi ng convertibl 
any mode nto. a uniary’ benefit 
‘this account.” 
changed in April ; on the 14th of August 
‘truth’ of the sale of Patronage, 
appointed. 17 Jan, 1800: the draft of @ 
stter proposed to be addressed’ to the 
parents, &c, of persons ap inted Writers” 


whether the appointments were given 

out any pecuniary or other considerat 
was considered ‘by ‘the committee} 

a discussion arose, whether it’ sh 

on oath; when it was adjourned a 
21st of Jan.: and it being 
whether j would be proper th 

mittee to’ proceed in 


of | decided in she affirmative. 


“he Committee then proceeded 10 con- 


sider’ the drafts of t 
&c. a pein a port the 


ing their reasons for 
mode of investigation, as also the form © 
2 Declaration for the persons who have ré- 
ceived such appointments... consi 
ration was to the 24th’ of Jane 
when a discussion ensuing ‘thereon, and om 
necessity and expediency of the 
blic investigation therein pro 


it ea agreed to postpone the said Rep on : 
a 


and to Penerhg. to act agreeably to the 


only an ons recely 


that in their opinion the parties to wh 


each <Diréctor had 


iven 
should be called upon state on 


grounds they have received the weep Phd 


every case that the Committee may*¢ deem 
it e so to do. 


ommittee then examined, ue 
| its, different members, as. a eli 
‘mem 


roposed measure; ¢ 
dec his bonour tbat what 
bad. stated i 


his 


ts Was stric true and ¢. 
28th 1800 : Gomme met 


consider a. draft of 


he “Direction being” 
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that. 


| the 


ne mana 


East Jada Comp 
ment of its” affairs, a 


thong ‘it would tend to ‘throw a’ stisp 


“ thereof merit, woul 


| be. an’ effectual mode of bringin 


it is resolved that the. ommittee, of 

nstructed to: proceed i in ‘the 

the. pther ther members of the 


Court,, as they did. with . themselves, St 


was then/th that, the Declaration pro- 
be ‘Report be upon ‘oath; on 
of adjournment was car- 
A sport signed by 15 
approves. the .Declaration,, and 
the several. persons to 
the..same, is sent be requested to | 
pm. such laration upon. oath.— 
nother |Report on _th¢. same day, signed | a 
‘Directors, Tecommends that no fur- 
her proceedings be had in this ‘business 
1st of May, ‘Bath: the above Re- 
by the Court.—26th 
The’ right hon.’ Henry Dun- 
the ourt, acknowles ging 
minute ; and sta 
fle that he owes. bot 
mself the Court, to omit no 
he has. obliged through 
ic. the Court, has presumed to 
his.ki Iness in so sordid | and unwar- 
infable a manner. 
bit. Francis dissents” -from the’ 


for the | 


Committee of Patrona 


mov 
‘the’ r the word 
fed. fp insert in thee: root the 
does’ riot appear. to ‘this 
0 any circ fice has been 
late tothe’ By by ‘which’ the: 
‘mitted lately ‘for itig 
induce: or would: ju Coort ‘in 


illeg nove ints. | 


“fight any such practices, even if suc iw 


put, the votes and 
when the lot 

25th) June: The ‘Chairman, Deputy 


Chairman, and. eight other Directors, 


sent from the Resolution not to re-app 
the Committee of Patronage.—-24th Sept. ; 
A.motion was made. in the Court’ 


Proprietors, ‘that ‘the above Proceedivigs 


be read ; 


they were’ accordin 


and nofice given by the mover, of his. im: |. 
tention of the ‘subject “forward: at 


a future Court.—20th Jan. 1801, I¢ was 


cion upon thé Court at large, whith’no! 
circumstances that have’ hitherto" ‘Come’ 
the. knowledge of the Court.can | 
uce them’ het suppose. the members’ 
not, they 


‘any partial instance should have existed?" 
“On the .question’ for the: Amendment 


moved, ** ‘That itis the opinion of this Coutt, ed 


“that the Inquiry into the alleged ab 


by.. ‘adding, thereto the’ following’ 

to investigate any charge that may 

« made. of ‘corrupt practices against ‘any 

“# one of mare of the Court of 

The above Amendment passed the 
ive ;-—-When a 


irectors.” 


ballot: was 
on the original ’ question ; it: was, 3d Feb, : 


“Patronage, onght to .be continued 
It was moved to amend the said: 


1801, lost by a {majority of 139; ait ut 


voting for the question, against if 550. 
The. following 

given | to the Court of nee 

to the ballot bein ; viz, 

Case for the bast India 


“4 Whether. the Court -of or 
any Committee of the said Cottrt, whether . - 


considered as a Committee of that: Court, 
or as a’ Committee of Proprietors, be le 


ly authorized to call for the examination 
of such persons upon oath as recommend: a 
of Directors in thtir Re 


Gah | $0. recommended, and genera 
‘the legality” and 


ed by the Court. of 
whether in 4 njon any m 

wonld ‘be. justified: 


ba yen 


of thé’ said Cour 
tee of Pro Hors, have’ 


thing 


‘require ‘of réckive’ examinay - 


Pan! We are of ‘opi- 


inion of counsel was 


Ganrt'xadoption, as,also a. draft of a Ielte 
said Report,—-3 1st Jan. 
Report: of this,day’s date, with. th¢ 
©... Letters to.the sparenis, and. the 
Feb.;., The Court, after co 
able«-diseussion of the above, confir 
~ 
. , being moved, faat-. 
| 


ed’by the Resolution ‘of the Court’ of 

of the 25th Feb: 1890; and ‘that 
ho: magistrate Will "be justified ‘in adrhinis: 
tetivig’ such oaths. —We therefore ‘think 
the ‘proposed: proceedings. would be‘con- 
trary to: law.—(Si sned) “J. Mitford, 
Grant, J. Mansfie id, Erskine, 
Rous,” 

“If this house ‘iol in its wisdom adopt 
any legislative ‘measures. for the pur 
"of preventing all traffic in the ‘disposal: of 
offices under. government,.it will, in the 
opinion. of your Committee, be proper to 
extend ‘the same "protection to Patronage 
held, under. the East India Company ;. but 
they see no reason to recommend in 

cial or separate provisions as applica- 
ble to their jadging | that the East 
India Company has within ‘its own 
the most effectual means for accomplis 
that te ‘can never be: 
pier? absolute necessity, to add new of- 
the long’ catalogue already env- 
in the statutes ; nor is. it 
wise diminish the sanctity of oaths by 
resorting” to ‘them ‘upon’ all ‘occasions, 
Where solemn declarations: have been ‘ha- 
bitually disregarded, ‘little reliance can ‘be 
placed upon the ‘sanction of © any other 
species of -asseveration.’ Instances oceur 
too’ frequently, where an’ oath comes 
to be considered merely’ as part of: the of- 
ficial form by which an appointment’ is 
conferred ; and the’ human ‘mind, ‘fertile 
in self-deception, accommodates itself with 
wonderful facility 10 overcoming’ all ‘scru- 
ples, or ‘applies a’ perverse ingenuity ‘to 
- evading: all restrictions which stand in the 
way of present interest. Little fear of -de- 
féction is entertainéd, where’ transactions 
&re’in their nature private: and ednfiden- 
tial; and’ the’ appellation of honour, most 
impro} tly applied” to ne gotiations of 
gular perverseness, a stronger degree of 
‘obligation ‘to: the performance of such en- 


ements, ve ‘that 
alt dealings 


4 


view’ ta’ in 
Pairing » the obvious and natural’ mode 
“takes away all! inducement: to 
draffic’ “and this can only be ‘attaitied 
by making tRe’ hazard of speculations 
eater than’ the temptation, —Thie regula- 

of the Company founded 

this tine “and efficacious’ principle! But 
have’ hitherto been to 
demonstrate the determitiation of the 


of Directors’ to enforce’ their orders ;- 


or procoring: by 


Eas 
due’means' an appoinitiient thecivilor 
military service’ of East ‘India Com. 


of 


pany, after’ such appointment: ‘had actually’ 


th Feb. 1799, havin; 
, as to! enable ‘the 


tion been so far 


establish 
miss the party ap 
con quence of t 
‘int th Report, fnust that ‘certain’ 
of 


their’ employments, ‘recalled ‘from’ Thitia,’ 


without ‘any ‘po 
ruptly been concerned in obtaining" whag 


done the. greatest” inju 
they desired to’ serve, ' 


defect, and corrupt’ practi¢es’' through: 


them from ting. as some of 
these cases must’ be, and’ infocént and 
torant as’ many’ of the’young men’ ni 


are, of the undue which: their. 
Appointments were acqu your 
mittee are of opinion; that nothing: ‘bata’ 
strict adherence to:the rule laid «down by’ 
the Court’ of ‘Directors, can’ put’ stops 
to the continuance’ of these abuses, “arid 
prevent the chance ‘of their recurring. 
ta 1779; when, i 
vestigation already mentioned, indemnity’ 
was’ offered to all those who would make 


been procured, though: information 
was gained with regard ‘to facts; ‘no’ ex 
ample could: be made, in: consequénce“of 
such disclosure, of those! who were’ found: 


.| offending ; and it may be doubted whether 


such practices have -beén less’ prevalent: 
‘since that inquiry; than before. The: 


to ‘answer; preeluded at Direc~' 
tors from discovering, i if they punished; or 
from punishing if they discovered, the traf-- 
fie’ which ‘was the’subject of complaint. 


as effectual as any thing? which “ean” bede- 
vised for ‘the ‘purpose of guarding against: 


are y conecrned 


and since the’ Court’s 


diss- 
sinited 
information contained’ 


and declared incapable’ of again’ receiving . 
arly appointment under: ‘the 
The ‘money ‘improperly given for’ proctr> 


they conceived ‘to be benefits for their Yes. 
latives or friends, will find ‘that they have* 
to those whom’, 
y inducing’ them® 
to dedicate some of the’ best years of their’ 
lives to an employment, which the original’ — 


which-“it ‘was obtained, ‘must “ disqualify’ 


a fair and candid disclosure ofall - 


cumstances throvigh’which their situations 


ficiency of their power-to’ compel persons 


jon, 80” far as the Directors 


‘persons in the service“of the” 
Company ‘will be” instanfly*deprived 


» 


ing these situat ons, will be absolutely” loet,' 
possibility’ of reeovery ;: aiid! 
those who have either imprudently or cor. 


nated ‘under these circumstances probably: 


in the course of ‘the-ins 


The. oath: taken “by the Directors seems 
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fraudulent. agents 
of this beli 


shall receive .a. permanent check, or a 


ha 


She | Evidence’of Gronce Woonronn 


Esq. 


their view | A Letter from Mr. Thellysson was reads 


ge 


d.| lection of some of the Members who are. ° 


ye: | here.that,I put several questions to: Mr. Do. 


noyan ; there was..one. particular ques 
tion which I believe is more to the point than 
any other, Whether he had not..heard- 
| Mr. Tahourdin mention the name. of. a 
Director who had. given such patronage? 
‘Mr. George Smith made, a motion for 


in- | calling Mr.-Tahourdin to the Bar of the 


pri- -House, and I seconded: that motion that he 


might be called. On the Friday I.went 
jon | to the India House, not being a Director at 
being out by rotation, to inquire 


of the Chairs what further they would wish 


% | me to do in this business ; there was a “i 


Secret Court, and 1 sent in a note to Mr, 
. | Parry the Chairman, stating that Iwas 
there wailing his commands; he sentthe 
Secretary out tome, told me that Mr.George 
Smith and the Deputy Chair were gone up 
to the Treasury fo fix 2 Committee, and 


that he hoped I.would attend in my seat in 
the House; I came up here, and the House 


was at prayers. [saw Mr..Smithand the 
Deputy, and Mr, Smith tald_ me that .the 
Deputy was to come to second his motion; 


| 1 was. very happy 4o hear it, as it was ip 
'| much better hands than it could be with me. - 
Mr, Grant took notice in his speech to the 


House, of a transaction that.was now going . 


which | on at the India House wnder investigations 


int- | the of .this abuse of patronage, 
and I immediately went to the Director in, 
whose name it-was,and informed him, as 
well as the other the 
On Saturday, as I had. been at my counting 
house, | was returning, and coming through 
Lombard-street, when I, was accosted by 
Mr. Emperor John Alexander Woodford, 9 
whois my first cousin, and trustee undermy = 


Commies awe already, 1 generality. of such, practices -has:been pre, 
"case valent. to_a- still greater extent; and that 
been. before thera, affects an have availed themselves 
that Court... It is, in the pass the injury of the credy. 
several hands, which happens | lous.and uawary,aad to ihe dit of 
with regard to..the more these in whose hands the disposition of - 
less ointments of | officesis lodged. It will depond upon the 
ey: opportunities for this sort. of steps. which may be taken in consequence = 
are: presented, which, without | of ‘Inquiries, whether such abyses 
ec of. and . strict- 
part. of eac Director, at the 
impracticable to. prevent in future, 
Commliter may. perhaps. be es-| EXTRACTS from she APPENDIX, 
their province, in 
~fpsther to which this sub 
complete, unless they procee 
at vigilance is 
to: be performed. without some 
tendamt-upen the exercise, or neglect: 
.pefignee:to presume, that pat 
continue to be ‘abused, a8. no 
@amivenience ‘is. felt, by the, person 
_ marily giving, or bythe person ultimal 
receiving iMerrWhere strict examina 
is'a duty, any species of negligence can 
be wholly. blameless ;. and it appears not | | 
‘Unreasonable 4o -epriail in some degrec 
the patzonage: of those, who have 
mot been sufficiently watchful.in the dis 
pasal of or whose, diligence. bas. beer 
unsuccessfal in preventing the abuses 
‘which ‘are. complgined of. As am addi 
ae tional check against those who are inclin 
ed to purchase such appointments, it. may 
-  be-eapedient that.a bond should be given 
by the pareat, guardian, or friend of every 
erson receiving a nomination, contain- 
to be pas to the East India 
Company, wpon ptoof being made at any 
Subsequent -period, that any valuable 
io. sideration ‘was given for such appoint 
that species of proof being deemed | 
todevy the penalty, upon: 
, the Court of Directors: may think them- | it happens that I was the person who 
slwes avthoriged to wacate the .appo 
Shioh house has :recently had .u 
| ite cognizance, sufficient .to. dem 
strate, that patronage of various desi 


| 


‘than, oF something to. that-effect 


have called at your house, and I:must 


reftira that [have 


__‘Chaifman’was not there, but I was informed 


there; and I was informed Mr. Mills was 


Gatch, Communicated the whole cir- 


, 


his ty ; was sur- 
ised at Woodfor s speaking to me, as 
since my brother's déath he and I have 
pbéén’ on ‘terms of the greatest ‘hostility, on 
‘account of his treatment, as I conceived, of | 
brother's family ; he said that-he was an 


_ and'T told him that certainly he must know 
that-he was, in' my opinion, for we could 
hever speak more’; he then tuld me he was 

_ ‘going ‘to Mr. Géorge Hibbert, who is my 
in-law, to cominunicaté something 
to him concerning me’; he said, I must see 

_ you, do you dine at home? I told him Idid 
not know, that I did not want to see him; 
he said, “ T know you do dine at home, for 


“ see you to-night at eight o'clock, we must 
be seen together now.” I was sur- 
prised ; and he then said, You temember the 
ritership, Etold him yes, F remember three 
that I have given to you, and I have seen 
with for ‘it. He 
 thén mentioried Mr, Donovan’s name ; at 
. that moment I thought I should have fallen 
down, I pushed him away from’ me, and 
‘told him not to-speak to me any more, that 
- I most go directly to the India House, and 
‘Tran to the India House and asked fot the 
Chairman and thé Deputy Chaitman; the 


‘hé was gone ‘down to visit the fadia Stud, 
that the Deputy Chairman'had not been 
there; I asked if any other Director was 


‘there’; this was about a quartér past one 
‘O'clock. Linformed Mr. Mills of what had 

‘passed, and asked him what advice he could 

ive me; he recommended me by ail means 

to see the Chairs, bat he was afraid that the 
Depuly might be out of town, and I told 

_ him that* the Chairman was also gone; I 
‘told him that cettainly would make a point 

| Of seeing the Chairs if I went into the coun- 
try on elsewhere; 1 fhen went to Mr. 


Cumstance to him; from thence Fwent to 
_'Mr. Serjéant ‘Heywood, who is executor 
and co-trustee with me under my brother's 
‘will, to inform him of what was passing, as 
‘wé are fighting in Chancery Mr. ord 
‘at thie “thodient; “Mr. Serjeant Heywood 
Was not at home, and’ went to my solici- 
‘tors, Messrs. Oddie ‘and Fotsters; from: 
‘thence I ‘réturned ‘to Serjeant Hey-. 
~wood’s, and walked with him to the Deputy 
-Chai’s in’ Russel-square, hé ‘was’ hot at’ 
home, teft ty: name there ‘and that’ 
Would ‘call again; 1 then ‘went “by myself 
to the Chairman’s house ‘in “Gowerstreet, 
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home to dinner; I waited at his‘house til 
he did conie the 
circumstance to him, and he-récommended 
me to go to’ the Deputy Ohair’s; as 
thou would be’home then ; I went to. 
the Deputy Chair's; but’ he «was not re- 
turned; I wrote at the back of the note | 
I had left before, to 
him at eight o'clock, as I was determined 
not to see Mr. Woodford, and that he had 
fixed that howr to call upon mé; went 
home ; I did not know Mr. Woodford’s di- 
rection in town, but Mrs. George Thellis: 
son told'me of it ; I then wrote this letter. 
(Mr. Thellusson delivered ina letter, and 
it was tead *.] 
Treturned at eight o'clock to Mrs Grant's, 
and had about atv héur’s conversation with 
him. Feating that Mr. Woodford’ might 
istill call upon me in the evening Fwent'and 


staid till half past twelve at ‘night. at‘Mr. 
jeant Heywood's. I ord a chaise 
to be ready for me early in the morning, . 


and Weft to Clapham, but five: min’ 
hi 
(Mr. Thellusson delivered in a Letter 
from Mr. Woodford, dated Februm 
On Saturday night when I returned, I 
of the India Company; desiring him 


three yeats past, oe the follow: 


The Writership for 
was given ‘tiv, 


Woodford direct ; with 


respect to that \given to Sir Walter Jataes 


James, I have not the honour: of his ac- 

quaintance, but Mr: Woodford said it was 
a youny man, with whoth he was particu. 

larly acquainted; Ido not know. whether a 
distant relation of Sir Walter lames, 
whom he wished ‘to oblige’; and that he 
was perfectly master of the lan 
age, and that nothing but India would do 
partly pr 


* Nothing material in 


nt to 


| 
| 
[ Mr. Thellusson delivered in a list, which — 
Edward James Smith 
| 
Mr. Wrey, brother to Sir Bourchier Wrey; 
Mr, Wrey was in town~'about that’ time, 
ae and told me ‘his son was not of agefora — ‘7 
yeat and a ‘half to be able'to go to céllege, . a 
ity consequerice* of ‘Mr. Woodford’s 
cept what is the Repottor in 


_ preference to any. other person. 


Ms, Woodford.. 
these three, 
Shorandam | * stated ii this paper, subscribed 


Previous to, jord, Rendlesham’s. death, 


commun 
Woodford lived with. him.as my 


been. separated tillahat: time, hut were in the 


‘ceded.it-to him,.. .Jt.appears that bat this Mr. 
Fry. Magaiac is.exactly the person; that he 
is.perfeotly. master.of, the: Persian language, 
‘by the Librarian. to 
Chairs for...futther .preferment, in 
Wath re- 
_ gard tothe next nomination, I believe, it is 
givenso Mr; Greenslade: ..Mr. Greenslade 
Masimy: private Secretary, and had beena 
in the East. India Company's service; 
had made some money,.with which, he 
retire; but. Mr. Cook, a 
chant-who failed, of part.of 
his, ,fortungy,and, 
dadia..agains. he was. eigh 
-. months too ald, according to the re 
the India . House:. ‘Mr. -Woodio 
that-he. had. | to...Mr.. Wind- 
a.nomination. for,Ceylon, | 
. that dhe Government, were.not so strict with 
_ Fegard to the age .as the India House, and 
ty ii if J would give him. (Mr. Woodford) 
Madras Writership, he would give Mr, 
enslade. his. Ceylon, and I gave. Mr 
my Madras. 
_ Which do you suppose to be the Writer- 
ship. to whiel Mr. Donovan:: ‘referred. in 
“his ?—TI'really know nothis 
Lhave told: the Commitiee 
no communication: whatever. with. Or | 


the ‘Me-|. 


~“by-you, and were the contents of what you 
riter can properly. be nominated all em) 

ow long has that form require 
—Ever since have ‘been in the Direction, 


} were, you in the habit.of great and frequent 
munication; and great :intimacy. with 


~ brother ;:we werg brought up as.children to- 
gether.; he was born the second of. March 
and I, the twenty second ; we. never had 


‘of the. Closest intimacy as if. we were 
x others, and. never, till my,brother’s sey, 


Ia word ofdispute with Mr. Woodford 
my lifes. Looked upon himas my. 
poe never saw. Mr. Donovan. before he 
to,the bar.of tbe: 
ex.in.my-life.. 


met 
me, it recollected. the 
mentioned. Mr. Donovan’s name; it struck. 
me. so, that if. you asked me what he said | 
‘afterwards, I not tell. I meta, near 
relation of mine. passing by, my.uncle, who, 
had come.to-town, who does not ve often’ 
come to. town ; I ran on to the Indi; a 
aud could not s to him; I feared ‘ea 
he should think I was really’ crazy, and [ 
wrote, him a letter of apology. . 1 
fidence we had in, Mr. Woodford, as exe: 
cutor of my father’s will, was unbounded, 


“Woopror D, Esa. 
‘State the Commiitee the 


relating to the appointment of the Writer, 


which you were going to communicate to 


Mr. Thellusson when you met bim in Lome. q 


bard-street.——Mr, Thellusson had_ at. my 
t time ?—It is within the ast 


cighteen months, but I cannot‘exactly state 


the time, which Writership I allowed to 
be disposed of for asum of money; and 
when.I saw that by some circumstances that 


was likely to be made known, 


ght it my duty to inform, Mr. Thellusson af 

w far I was culpable. 
ae whom was that. appointment given, | 
that was so disposed. of a 
Magniac ; that gentleman.has since, 1 
stad, been recommended to the Court 
Directors for promotion, in consequence 


| his superior qualifications. 


What sum of money did you receive for a 


this a pointment ?—Three thousand 
meas, I believe, wasthe sum... *. 
ceived it through the hands of Mr. Tass 
Did he negotiate this a 
you ? 2—E went to him, I think, to desire him 
to procure somebody to purchase the 
t was. uaintance wit 
‘Tahourdin ? 


the price of .estates in different parts of 
the..country, which he offered me as 
Trustee for, the. late Mr. Thellusson, somé 
estates.in Hampshire ; was very desirous: _ 
of Ap estates, and I found him to 
be ‘a man; Mr.. Tahourdin’s 


brother was Curate to late 


he 


From whom did you receive. it re. 


ointment. with 


ourdin. originally 
wrote, mé.a many letters relative 
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at 


“When did your nee with ‘Mr. | 


sphourdin commence should thivk it. 
be nearly three ‘Yyears-ago ; I 


ticularly. 
at is Mr. Tahourdin Solicitor.” 
Do you know Mr. Donovan?—~I have 
peard and ‘known of Mr. Donovan by re- 
 putation for many years; but I never'heard 


of or saw him, or knew of his being ‘at all |. 


- connected with this transaction till I saw itin 
the Papers ; if I had had any: idea that such 


. @ man as ‘Mr. Donovan ‘could have been 


- connected with the transaction, 1 
should not. 

Was any other person known to 
this transaction, except Mr. Ti 
None. 


in? 


iac, or any of his relations ?—I cannot 
speak to that, but I rather think I saw him 
once; I am uncertain; I know that I took 
great pains to ascertain ‘that he was a proper 
for the recommendation ; I am not 
- quite certain whether I did see him or not, 
but it is possible. -I was told that he had 
‘been bred up for the and that 
Did you receive no personal application 
from Mr. Fry ‘Magniac, or any of 
tions Nowe at all. 
Did you receive. any money for the 
ment of Edward James Smith inthe 


season 1806-7 


From whom did ydu receive that money ? 
+~From Mr. Tahourdin. 
‘What was’ the sum ?—Z£. 3,500. 
_ Had you any acquaintance with Mr. Ed- 
ward James Smith?—-None. 


Did you ever see him previous tothe ap 


ment ?>—No. : 
Did you treat with any of his relations 
with him that appointment ?— 
ver, 


Was any other ivy to that-trans- 


person | 
action,’ Mr. Tahourdin to 


know 
Did you (eoliné any “money for the ap- 
pointment of Henry Gardiner ?—None. 
Or. for Mr. Greenslade’s. was in 


‘exchange for that ?—None. 


__ that though. ‘must stand. 


the money. 


Was not that exchange made at. 
quest by Mr. ?—Certainly it was 

Did you receive any benefit ranch it = 
None ; ‘no, I'received no benefit from that 
of Mr. ’ Gardiner ; I was only 


r 


e for the 
-received, that it is in fact mine, this 
‘be a‘ charge: me, perhaps. I 
believe; I had better ve 


Vou, — 
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Had you any interview with Mr. Fry. 


to state, 


"Did you reegive no! benefit of any kind 
whatever the -transaction respecting 

ad you no expectation of an 
that am to ‘he ift of, 
a living, to’ have the dis a 
hence, ta: t Wet of 


Whois to put you into possession ofthat 
living?—Mr. Tahourdin. 

hat living is:that?—I do not know at 

ee eae it is one ‘that he will. probably obtain: 


What is the value of that living stipulated 


to be ?-—From 200/. to 3004. a'year. 


Have you any security for that None. 

No written document 
ever. , 

No memorandum 

Have you sufficient confidence in. the i ine 
tegrity of Mr. Tahourdin to rest a :transac- 
tion of that kind entirely upon his recollec-. 


tion and honour ?—Certainly I have never - 


seen any thing in him that should atall make 

‘me doubt it ;. I’ considered all . these © 

transactions as transactions of honour, and 

pre he security for their being carriéd into 
ect. 


sale ?—No. 


the urpose 


hat is the destination of that living>—I : 


intend it for a cousin of mine, Mr. Sherrar.. 
This gentleman does not: know’ any: thing 
in the worldof the transaction. 

Have you had any other transactions with 


| Tahourdin, from which: you derived 


any pecuniary advantage. or expectation of 


advantage, in consequence of appointments” 


in the India House None... 

tion of yourself, a a ets at 

Who were do not recollect'at 
this time. 

Do-you recollect none of them ?—=I think , 
‘there is Mr, Budd that 
ed to him. 

Do you recollect any other names Dabs: 
Not just now ; I have asked: them .of him 
for many persons who had applied for etl 
without. r consideration. 

Have you at any time obtained any 
‘tership or Cadetship from any other Direc. 
tor ?—None that I know of. applied to: 
Mr. Robarts for an appointment, some: little | 
time ago, but it never has been carried into: 
execution. 

Had you not, a considerable mimber of. 
-vears ago, a Writership you Mr. 


Thellusson ?>—Yes, I had, 


(K) 


Is that livin, to be at your disposal for ae 
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«tion ?—Ido not ‘recollect that represent- 


Bither of relationship or: friendship ?—I 
said ‘that -he was a person'whom I wished. 


_ family ?>—None. You must take into your 


culpable in so doing. I should have 
‘thought caution on his part would. have 
shewn a suspicion that he must: have 


of those transactions. 


the name in. my newspaper, Tahourin. 


or 


.Jusson, but to'Mr. Robarts, 
What was your inducement 
that’ application ?—To obtain it for a young 


‘know of; none, to my knowledge, 

you recommended. Mr. Edward 
- Smith to Mr. Thellusson, what reasons did } 
you give for:the recommendation ?—That 


-turally. inclined to do what I wished, with- 
things; he could hot suppose I made any 


- have thought myself in some degree injured. 
earliest friends, and he could have nu reason ; 
= might have been concerned with Ta- 
alike, it must have been Mr. Tahourdin. . 


that-I- know of. 


you make 
_ Mr. Fry Magniac ?—That it would enable 


whom was it given ?— I really forget 
_ the gentleman’s name ; there was-no pecu- 


niary consideration’ taken ‘for: that,.that I 


wished very much to oblige Mr. Smith. 
What claims did «you represent: Mr. 
Smith as having upon your recommenda- 


‘very much to oblige. 
id-you state any conuection with his 


consideration the situation in which I stood 
in regard to Mr. Thellusson, and. will 
-not wonder perhaps that he should be na- 


out any very minute inquiry into those 


improper use’of it,-however I. might bavé 


thought me undeserving, and that I should 


Mr. George llusson and 1 were the 


till now in supposing I abused his confidence 


_. What circumstances led you to conclude 
that Donbdvan’s examination pointed at this 
transaction, rather than any other in which 


hourdin ?—I only guessed that from seein 
then thought, as the names were so'nearly 


Was any pecuniary consideration: given’ 
promised. for any of the Cadetships that 
you obtained from Mr. Thellusson ?—None,, 


_ There was one. application that did not 
succeed ?—~-Yes; that was not to Mr. Thel. 


for making 


man, a nephew of a friend of mine, without 
‘any pecuniary concern or retribution what- 
Did any, and what ta 

any and what representa- 
tions: to induce Mr. Thellusson to appoint 
me to oblige a particular friend of mine. — 

_ Did.you state who that friend was?—Idid. 
. ‘Who was it?—It was a person who was 


‘| about two years ago; I am not pre 
state exactly, but a little time before Mr: 
Smith’s. appointment or. my application to 
‘Mr, Thellusson for him ; it must have been 
1806, about two 
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State his name.—Sir Walter James, 


Had Sir Walter James made 
cation to you ?—No, none. 
Had he any knowledge. 


any ap 


of the transace 


tion? None of my making use of his name, | 


Did you make any and what represen... 


tations to induce Mr. Thellusson to accom — 1 


modate you with an exchange between Mr, — 
Gardiner and Mr. Greenslade?—No other | 


than that it was a matter of 
dation to me. 


Was Sir Walter James known to Me, 
cannot say, but I should 
‘think not. 


Thellusson ?—I 


great accommo-: 


Had Sir Walter James any interest in the . 


‘success of Mr.Fry Magniac?—No, noneatall,_ 


What countryman is Mr. Fry Magniac’= 


T really do not know ; I have no knowled 
of him; he has been recommended to, 
Directors for 
his acquirements. 
Di 
mode of traffic to you, or did you first sug. 


protection in consequence of 
Mr. Tahourdin first suggest this: | 


gest it to Mr. Tahourdin ?—I wished very. 


much to obtain a seat in Parliament, andin | 


our conversation. relative to Hampshire 


estates, I asked Mr. Tahourdin if he could | 
forward my views, Solicitors being as I un- _ 


derstood perso 


ns likely to do so; he said, § 


that he thought that through East India Pa -, 


trenage I might possibly arrive at it ; I said, 


that was a matter that I thought I could — 
command, and I then applied cousin 


for this Writership. 


Did Mr. Tahourdin represent to you that 


he.was familiar or conversant with such - 
transactions ?—-Mr. ‘Tahourdin said, that” 


certainly in the course of his business he _ 


very often negotiated seats in Parliament, 


or interests of that kind; I cannot state exe a 


actly the amount of what he said. 


I refer to the sale of places and offices. . 


No, I have no reason to think he was, pre 
vious to this conversation; I had no knows _ 


ledge of him in this kind of way before. =~ 
t what time did the first conversation — 
pass upon this subject ?—I should think 


probably the beginning of 
years ago. . 
Was any of 


parliament ?—As they turned out, none. | 


Was the object.of them directed towards : 
aseat in Parliament originally 


to 


those three transactions, and 
the money received in ‘consequence, con- 
nected with the view of obtaining a seat-in &§ 
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ignorant o the transaction. .. 


_§  . which he did not state to me, were, seemed 
4... tothink that they were not likely tosucceed; 


thing ofa specific nature was mentioned. 


-pext ntation. 


to be obtained, not in a time:; there 
-wasno directnegotiation for the »it was 

said, in the course of so m you 
shall obtain for me a living...Mr. Thellasso 


a ledge of. him I am 
ae ben stop to therh ; I think it highly i incum- 


or Mr. Jenemian James 


me s0.. 

Did she int you that. she could ob- 

a Writ ipunder th East india Com 
pany, ?—-Never. 


~ me three: minutes. notice, to come hither ; 
without knowing what I was to be brought fore. 


on 


_ ever has, I do not think she ever has. 
| “4 —The only knowledge - I have of him is 
 Iodged; the honour of knowing Mrs. 


Donovan, both before and since she left his 
house, 


What then led you, in the first i instancegto 
enter into this. ccrtola traffic with Mr. Tahour- 


- din ?—When I had obfained this nomination | 


‘Mr. Tahourdin, whatever his views for me, 


the conversation was exceedingly loose, no- 


as it the advowson, or the next - 


ation _ living, you were to have !—The 


Ww. ent was it to be vacant ?—It was one 


certainly knew neither directly nor inditectly 


of those: transactions; and, from my know- 
perfectly convinced 


that, had he know of them, he would have 
t upon me to state that. st 


Yen you acquainted with Mrs. Grove ?— 


How have you know her?-—Almost 
ever since birth ; I believe Mrs. 
Grove was my she has 


. Did she at any time commission you to. 


— ¢ the sale of any such appointment ? 
—I have. been called upon, without giving 


time to look at any 
that Mrs, Grove 


hither u or havin 


papers, I'do not reco 


Are you acquainted with Mr. Donovan ? 
that I believe it was at his house Mrs. Grove 
Grove ; and I had been given to understand, 


he was in the habit of n otiating those 
things, and on that account I have seen Mr. 


Were you ever concerned in any of these 


_ transactions with Mr. Donovan?=About the | getting 


sale of Commissions to the .East Indies, 
never ; he and I were not till lately upon any 
such terms ; I disliked the man, I held him. 


a. different kind of rank to: that sort of | the 


man I would my mind to. 
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o | Mr. Donovan's: house ?—She lodged thete, 
I believe, in 1805 and 1806. 4 


Cannot you recollect having any ‘conver-- 
sation with Mrs. Grove. on. business of .this- 
sort in the spring of the year 1806?—Am I. 


to understand Mrs. Grave ‘was.on the sale of _ 
any thing of the kind, or proposed the sale. 


Do you recollect any . conversation. with — 
Mrs, Grove, with relation to any appoint- — 
ment of this sort, in. the spring o * the year. 
1806 ?—Writers or Cadets I have not any, 
knowledge of ; but what I will now say is, a 
thing of this kind was in contemplation, but. 
not though Mrs. Grove, nor-through Mr... 
Donovan ; there was.an exchange to be . 
made instead of a Writership, for 
but it was not to be done by way. of. 
; and this died way’ and the thneg 
,it did not proceed, 

Was it by the way of any church: prefer- 
ment ? —Never, nothing of the kind. 

What exchange was in contemplation at. 

| that time ?—I beg leave to.ask whether this . 
isa thing I must answer ; I have no interest - 
in it; butif I answer ‘this I may subject 
myself to the censure of this Honourable, 
House, and expose parties; the thing died 
git the subject died away, andI fear I. 
shall have yourdispleasure, though I have no 


wish to do it. 


must answer the Question.] : 

Then it was for a seat.in this Honourable . 

House. 

Do Davies, of Northum- 
berland-street ?—Yes, J do. 

Had you ever any conversation with him, — 
relating to appointments under the East India 
Company ?—That is what I. alleded to bee 
What conversation had you with Mr. 
vies upon that subject ?— 
I had with Mr. Davies was a party wanted. _ 
asum of money, but the other party were to. 
give a seat, and this money was to go in that, 
sort of 
~. Was the sum of money to procure any 
appointment under the East India Com- 
pany ?—Yes, in one shape ; ‘but the seat. 
was to be given to those who could getthat. . 
appointment made. - 

Was a Writership.to be procured by the. 
sum of money to be so given ?—Not without. 
a. seat as a remuneration for the Wri- 
tership, which did not take place, and it died. 
away. 

Fig He whom was the money to be given for 

ritership ?—By. Mr. 
Where does he live ?—In the wiki 


[The Chairman informed the 


conversation 
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Parliament ?—I do not- know that Mr, Da- 


“al 

What is very honourable and ho- 

mest man, ar 

_ money for the Writership ?—He was to give: 

__ this sum of money; ‘to. pay part of it to:me, 
part to Mr. Davies, 


herself exactly, but‘to a relation. 


nor I to:her. 
Phe wank of money to be paid was as near 
‘recollect,: 3,0001. or’ guineas ; and |} 
this: Mr, Davies, whom I did:not know. his: 
. Character at that time, took to himself ‘to 
shoot up 500/. in addition, on-which account | 


Coffee-house : never saw Mr. Livie before 


count. 
that of. 


".- heannot: ‘say exactly what part of the year 


aE any transaction of ‘the same kind, in. nes 
“custody 


_ duéed to him by: Mr. Davies. 


Riess with Mr. Livie, but ‘this?—Mr, Livie 
I were in. the habit Mis. Reding 
ing | 


_menced | was. 


other 
business: 


man, a merchant. 
whom was to ‘give'this sum’ of 


another eee was to go 


te Mrs. Grove, a: telation, I do not believe: 


“It was'to be paid into her’ bands 
not know that ; she never sald that: to mey 


: What was the sum of money to be paid 7 


Idropped the subject : I met them at Lloyd’s 


heintroduced him tp me. ‘Though Mr-Livie 
is my Plantiff now, and holds me in-custody, 


Did he pay any money any 


that he: any money upon ithis ac- 
Did he pay any: smoney.upon this account 


“Have you received ‘any money of him 
but Treceived a sum ‘of » for which I 
gave him my note of hand ; 1 wed it of 
him + for wifich he has my note of hand, 
ser upon which he holds me-now in custody. 
‘What sum is that ?—1,0001.~ 
How long have you known Mr. Livie?— 


1306, or whether. it was latter end of 


1805. Not business I was |. 
-¢alled here upon, if 
mine my papets, I will be more correct. 


am permitted to exa-. 
Have you any papers relating to this, or: 


?-I do not know that I have; I 

cannot say whether’I have er not. 
‘What was the. first occasion of your ac- 

quaintance with’ Mr. Livic ?—I was. intro- 


Had. you any other ‘transaction or busi- 


other, and Mrs. Livie :visited Mrs. 
after this introduction, 

- ‘Was it upon Davies's jatroduction: 
that. -your acquaintaice and. com- 


Did Mr. Davies introduce you 
but -that of t 
the Writership, 


the origin, of the subject. 


andthe seat in | 


but that o jating t ritershi > 
betde not think he did, I 


Had you any other. transactions in the: 
way of business or money with Mr. Livie?: 
had no other transaction but that, and 
visiting him as a gentleman, and his visiting 
‘me in the same manner; and Mrs. Livie 
visited Mes. Reding, and his brother- in-law 
and family visiteg.us, though I am now in, 
an unpleasant situation. 
Upon what occasion did ye to 
for the loan of 1,000/.?+—I was pressed 
‘money, and asked Mr. Livie x lend me. 
the money ; I'had it for some time ; andtold! 
him, as‘near as I can recollect, Mr. Livie, I 
may not live, I have no lease of my life any 
more than any body else, and you had bet- -’ 


ter take a‘memorandum, which I gave him: | 


I met him at Lloyd’s Coffee-house, [think; 
his answer was,’ What signifies your giving 
‘me a note of hand between you and me; J 


‘said, I have no lease of my life, I may die 


to-morrow, and you will have nothing’to 
show ; and we went and bought.a 
and gave it to him. 
In month did this pass ?=I cannot 
state, without referring to my-papers, 

In what year was it ?—In 1806. ct 

About how long was it after your first ac- 
quaintance with Mr.. Livic, that you 


rowed this 1000/. of him really cannot’ 


say without reference to my memorandum. 
Was it three months ?—E should i — 
it must. have been more. 
Was it six months?—It is in my recol- 


-lection at this moment that there\was ‘six 
months interest, that it must have been ~ 


more than that; he made the: note:for the, 
real sum of 10008. 
an interest upon this, Mr. Livie, and it is 


| absolutely ‘to add the interest, for- 
if I had it of an body else, I. should pay 
interest for That circumstance bringsto 


my recollection, that it must be, and I have 
hardly a doubt of it, that it mast have been 
six months, 

‘Was the loan made:to you a’ consider.’ 
able time before you gave the promissory. 
‘note ?}—From this circumstance, that I — 
explain, it must have'been. 

How 
| this gentleman, did ti make you the loan: 
‘of 1,000/.2—I cannot: ‘give a plain 

At the time’ thi was lent to’ you, ° 

shoul be called agen: 


I said to him, there is. 


afler : your. acquaintan tance with 


t 
‘ | 
* 3 
| 
: 
. 
i 
‘re 


the thing went on I shoul 


a 


: 
it Livie ?—Certainly.s, I 
‘ever borrowed money of any,man. that 1 


have not paid, but’ this, and I, will, pay this 


as soon as ican, |. 

Did yon not suppose | that, t igation 
was to be discharged in some other way, 
and not by repayment of the sum itself ?— 


Afthe thing which I have just explained | 
Carty, 


‘had taken place, that -is, if the: parties had 
been satisfied, the one party to give the 
the other,the seat, I dare say 
“at is at e that I should not have been call- 
; but as that didnot takeplace, I had 
ri htt to pay this gentleman his money... 
id you expect at the time the money was 
Tent to: you, you should-be called upon to 
this sum of money ?—I did expect to 
pay it certainly, if the thin ng did not go on ; if 
not have paid it. 
you expect the transaction to. on’ 
—Idid, 
Then. if you expected the. transaction to 
you expect to be called upon to 
repay | ¢ money ?—No, certainly not, if 
‘the thing was completed. 
‘What was the understood condition of 
- this agreement ?——-That -if the one had fot 
‘the seat, the other was not to have the 
Writership ; that was. way’ I 
stood it. 
Through whose ‘means was the writers 
ship to be procured tI beg tp ask per-. 
mission, if it is not too great a favour, ‘to 


till 1 examine my accounts. 


Answer to the best of your recollection. 
—This Writership was to be received from 
_ one of the members of the Board of Con- 
 troul originally. It isa thing that-I have 
no wish to displease this house in, in any 

whatever, but it is hard I should be 
iged to disclose the secrets.. 

_ It is necessary you should disclose 
thing you know; through which of: the 
Members of the Board of Controul did you 
_ understand this appointment was to be ob- 
tained ?—The. earl of Clapcarty. 

How did you know it was to be obtained 
through his means waited upon his. 
_ Lordship, and he wrote to. me afterwards to. 
come tohim. I wrote to:another Noble- 


man, a friendof mine. - 
Who was that other Nobleman That: 


Nobleman is now dead ; it was the Marquis 
of ‘Sligo, 


wrote to him had'the honour of, 
‘from « lord. Sligo -to 
‘Never ;~ lord 


ery intimate with him 5-1 told 
thes thing could be done, would 
to his friend. tovget the 


“Wich was: be tot fr hia. Sind, the | 
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Weitersip ote eat im 
seat in 


that time. , 


with lord Clancarty ?—Lord Olan 
to me to come he: said. if I was 

able to do one thing, he "would be able to io 
‘the ether ; and therefore this went-on for a 
length of time. I went.away, waited upon: 
twice: 


Did he give you ang to lord Clan 
carty 2— None ;'the Sligo called 


versed upon this’ subject, 
letter to come to the Bg 


‘and: 1 received a 


From whom was Clan- 
the f Ban ld 
m A 
my: man. Clancarty at 
ve of this letter, 
came Board pect and séveral: 
ste tiation. respectin 
that Iwas doing wrpy 

con “paseed: bet 

at conve joo 

lord Glancartg ‘have had ‘so 
many conversations, that, without reference 
to my documents, I cannot say 5:1 have, 
many of hisnotes. 

Have yow notes ‘relating.to this transac- 
tion now in your tamEHe does not 
say any thing further in th¢:notes, but only. 
desiring I will call at such atime. 

Then how will looking ‘at these notes en- 


able you to communicate any circumstances 


to the Committee which ‘you cannot now ? 
—Because I generally made- some remarks 
and sj to see where FE 
to wait. 


you and lord memoran- 
dums have'l respecting what had passed, but _ 


I bore in mind, whenever I; looked at ‘his 
|| notes, what the nature of the things 


were. 
Why did you say’ you /had-documents at 
home that would enable you.to give a more 
distinct account to the Committee ?~—The 
only reason I said that. ws as to the days of 
the months, 
passed in your’ first 
wrote. 


my friends for some time; ‘once or 
three times, and I called: wpan bord Sligo: 
Did you carry a Meo of introduction: - 
‘Clanearty 
and: I do beliéve. 
think he left his card 


af Controul. 


q 
} 
a 
H 
+ 
| 
| | 
Did you make memorandunis.at the time 
| | 
i 
| 
4 
| 
| 


=| 


Did he state in his letter for what 
he wished to see-you ?—No, Ido not ink 
‘Was it in 


ce of an a isin 


lord Sligo, th that ford Clancarty desired: 


to see you the first time ?—I do not know. 

In consequence of lord Clan- 

& carty, I waited upon rd Sligo and told him ; 

. he said yes, it was.his wish at such a thing 
should take 


What led lord Clancarty to wrie'a letter 
toyou really do not know whether it 
h lord Sli 


| Cader ; it must have been igh one 
oblemen. 


What acquaintance have you ‘with lord. 


Castlereagh ?——The little acquaintance I 
have with him was through lord Sligo, very 
next to none. 


did you first ‘become acquainted 


_ with lord Castlereagh ?—I never had but 
: —— with lord Castlereagh in my 


At what time was that ?—That ‘I cannot, 


_ downright say; but it was the latter end of 
the year 1805, or the beginning of 1806. 
I can refer'to documents as ’ to. that, when 

get home, : from which I will satisfy the 

Committee... 


did you suppose that lord Clancar- 


 ty’s letter desiring to see you should have 
_ written in consequence of an applica- 
__ tion from lord Castlereagh, whom you had 

never scen but once in your life ?—lord 
; a being in the same office where 


"Did you know lord Castlereagh before ? 


—I saw him once. 


d believe:it was, but I cannot 


be absolutely positive. 
conversation had you with lord 


: "Castlereagh at that interview ?—I cannot at 


this moment recollect... 
_ Did you make an to him with 
tegard toa Wri ast tow 


that I did ; it is my opinion that I did not. 


Did you make any: to him with) 
eae a seat in Parliament ?—I rather 


Recollect, sos tobe accutate.—The pur- 
sit view at that time, was that 


thing 5 and Ido think (if 1 have. not 
in those words, I have in some degree) in-’ 


‘Castl 


Do’you believe that in your fist 
with lord Castlereagh, you intima 
nr ge in polite language, an) thing with. 

to ) procuring a seat in. 
bel eve it was on something of that*kind 
that I waited u 


from lord Castlereagh, by appointment: 


. Are you sure that ever 


ngte lord C gh 
‘meeting 
‘ Have you any such note in your possess” 
sion ?—-I have. 
What were you ?-—A gentleman ; Inever 
was.in any business; I had always 


to live u 
‘When lord Clancarty said, if 


one thing can you do another, did he mean: ie 


iament?—I: 


his lordship, by a: note; 


the Seat and the Writership ?——Those words: 


are not to be explained; it is understood: 
these: things are not to be publicly said , 
downright English language. 

Have you any doubt, that in speaking bi 
this to be done, and that to be. received, he: 
understood as well as yourself, that one al- 


luded to a Writership and the: other to a: 1 


seat in Parliament ?—Not a shadow. | 

Where was the seat ?—The seat was in 
Ireland. 

For what- Borough or County. ?—It was 
-on dhe recommendation of lord’ Sligo 
it was to be done, I .do at an 
the name of the place. 


“A seat that lord Sligo could influence ?— 


I do not know that it was downright his 


own, but he could get such a thing e ected. . 


Produce any papers you have brought, in‘ 


consequence of the orders of the 


yesterday, relatingin any degree tothe trans-' 
actions respecting which you were 


tioned.—As far as relates to this es : 


any thing I should be called, here for Lam’ 


willing to explain. Having been unfortu- 


nately taken away, I thought I could put’ : 4 


my upon many memorandums, but T 
find that both Mrs. 


eding and my servants 
have thrown, away letters and memoran-' 


dums that Icannot at. this moment account © fs 


thought would throw light. — this mer 
and have brought them here. 
[A Letter lord 


24th Nov. 1805, was read.) 

‘ Is that the only note you had fom lord 
h?—~I have been examining, and’ 
can find no other; if I-can find. it among, 
‘ther bundles of paper, Iwill bring it wi 


for; but I have ‘selected as many as*I’ a 


q 
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Do: you remember receiving: any other: 
note or letter from lord Castlereagh 
pguage.” believe did, but it was thesame sort of 


a complimentary note, recol- | u 
that I received lord Cas. 
ae appointing a meeting in Downing- 

7-1 went there, and his secretary, Mr. 
Cooke, asked me what my business was ; I 
‘told him.I had not come to him, I came ‘to 


wait lord Castlereagh, and I would 


- not tell him my business, and I went away ; 


he was offended I would not tell him, and 


I was offended he asked me ; and lord Cas- 
tlereagh wrote tome again. 
bas you see lord Castlereagh in conse- 
uence of this note or a: second note ?—I 
ae see him, but I cannot say whether it 


_ was in consequence of this note or another. 


In what month did you see him ?—I be- 
“lieve it was about that time; I should ima- 
gine it was in consequence of that letter, or 
another, within a week or ten days... 

About the end of November 1805 ?— 
I should imagine that was about the 
ae it must have been this, or a letter that- 
ssed a few da ys before or after this, which 
have produce 

. What passed in that conversation ?—My 
lord Castlereagh, when I was introduced to 
_ him, asked me the name of the principal and 
where the seat was; I told him as.a gentle- 
man, € could not tell him that, Iwas bound 
to secrecy to my friend, if his lordship did 


not wave that question, I must think no 


“more of it; on which his lordship was 


"highly offended, and we parted, and I never. 


- spoke to lord Castlereagh since, that I re- 


eollect. 
How did he know that you had any pro- 
posal to- make. to him, relative to a seat in. 
arliament ?—I believe I wrote him to that 


effect. 


closed or forwarded from lord Sligo or. an 


- Have you_ an: any copy of that letter ?—I 


~~ gannot find any such letter; what is become 
of it I do not know. 


Did you write to him without any pre- 
vious introduction, or was ey r in- 


other friend ?—No, I wrote to him myself, 
asnear as I can without making 
= of the name of an 

Did you see lord Cas more than 
once ence pon this subject onot recollect 


ave you. geen him since upon any other 

subject, so as to converse with him ?—No | t 
Ido not know that I have ; it appeared eat 

at that period he was offended with m: 

duct for not telling him; I felt myself em 
to my friend, and therefore 1 chose to-lose 
his his friendship. rather than divulge the 
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upon any other subject ?*~Not on any sub- 
ject of business: 

Had you ever any conversation with him. 
before that conversation you have just men- — 
tioned ?—I do not knew whether I had been 
at any card-table where he was ; I believe 
I was ; I resorted to friends houses to which 
he did ; ; nothing on any Business, 

Had. you any acquaintance with him be 
fore you saw him in Downing-street ?—E | 
could not claim any acquaintance with ‘his — 


| lordship before, only — other per- 


sons houses. 
Did you mention any ‘thing to him in ~ 
that conversation relating to a Writership or 


East India appointment ?—I was introduced 
in uence either of his note or some 
other ; I sent up my card,-and he seat for 
me ; and he asked me shore’ the: place wes; 
and who the proprietor was. 

That relates to the seat in Parliament Res 
Yes ; I declined aaswering the question, and 
he was highly offended, and I took myself 
away. 

Did any thing pass in that conversation | 
relating to any appointment under the East 
India ompany t—I do not remember that 
there did. 

Have you given to the Committee the — 
whole substance. of that conversation ?—~As 
far.as I recollect, I have. 

How long did it continue ?—I do not 
suppose it continued above ten minutes ora 
quarter ofan hour, 

Did itcontinue so long as that?—It might, 
I cannot be positive to so long a time: 
it might have been less, : 

ere you'not dismissed from the conver. 
sation with seeming d 
of lord Castlereagh ?—It appeased Twas 
offended myself. 


Have you any letter from lord Clancarty? 
—I have. 
[Letter read from lord ¢ dated” 
the 29th of October, 1805.] : 

“Did you see lord Clancarty in conse- 
of this letter ?>—I did. : 

What between you in that. con- 


versation ?—I told lord Clancarty, (I am not 

confident whether it was in that first conver- 

sation: or not) if he would assist to m : 

young gentleman to India, we ~~ 
urn to Parliament. 

Him, lord Clancarty ?—Yes, him, lord 
Clancarty. 
» What did he say in answer to that pro- 
posal ?—-Lord Clancarty, as nearly as I can 


t moment to ministers, and to. lord Cas-— 


Did you him before that interview), 


ispleasure on the part 


recollect, told me it would be an object .of 
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returned Members ; 


get 
into Parliament; will you: tell qe where this 
said: must be Before 


T embarked in this thing, was’ ‘not aware I 


“of Commons, 1} 


was doin any thing which would incur the 
of the Howe 
lordship’ is superior to. a1 


Commons ‘has, at 
be left in the furch said'no, Lain not, for 
am only an Irish Peer; I said was not 
aware of that; I thought he was one of the 
said I had no wish to 


incu the displeasure’of the Howse of Com- 


claim 


_ mons, if 1 could do any thiag to oblige his | 


lordship or lord Castlereagh, I shox d be 
bot ot ing di 

a it no, I'am as as you 
mons; then his said, if I would 
come him. again, | the business might 


ee on which account I 


metes I have’ written to him I canaot find, 


but here are his answers. 
(Letter from lord dated Ter- 
evening, 


‘since the oftier, 
gh had sent him. 


the note that lord 
pera the og inal one, I had not the: honour 
beforethat... 
fond date Ter: 


race, read, 
dated India 


notes you have of lord Clancarty ?-t have 
shewn all I can find. 
* What passed at this meeting which you 


with lord (Clancarty with 
him, in one word, that bad he given friend 
‘of mine an: appointment to India, he, lord 
be returned to Parlia- 


Clancarty was afterwards de- | 


sizous to know from me where he was to 
be returned. for, and by whom ; I told him 
at all:times, because I was confident of my 
friend, that it would’ not cost him a single 

ea, if he would: get the appointment 
_ return him ; sory these are the letters on 


that subject, though t may be written in 


stand. 


shall 


| different times to 


derstanding, ‘if lord ‘Clancarty 
send this 
man,’to' India, he remuneration should. | 
have a seat i in this Honourable House. 
Did “lord Clancarty close with that bar. 
gain ?-Lord Clancarty was satisfied, and it 


Davies; I have a notion he was the-occa. | 
sion: of amy: 


mind. 

Did lord Cladenity 
point your friend to e 
you in return by:means of some friend ‘of 


arliament ?-—~He did. 


ject of our meeting, but I cannot tell’ ex- 
sole subject of our meetings. 

‘Did you communicate to lord Clanca 
who your friend was by whom he should be 


lord Clancarty that. 

Did you in no part of the negotiation com- 

municate it to him ?—No ; it is my opinon 
always refused it, for I had a great deal of a 
delicacy to tell my friend’s name. 

- Do you mean to say that he promised the 
knowing the name o 
Parliament ?—He asked me, on the conclu- 
sion of things, who was to return him; I. 
told him that I would take upon me the bu- _ 

‘siness should be concluded, because I was. 
not at all alarmed about the friendship of 
my friend ; I was satisfied he meadd dois 
Famer koew him say or do any thing, but 
that of a:man of the sirictest honour. 

Was lord Clancarty satisfied with this 2 

called upon him in the morning, and he 
asked me’ something about it, which I do 


would come back again in a fittle time ; my 
horses were in New-street, Spring G 

I. got on horseback and rode. up to my 
friend, conversed with him, rode back 
again, and on. my return I met lord Clan 
carty in his carriage, going out ; I answered 
him in this way ; ‘said he was ‘going about 
some particular business ; he.asked me this, 


you ‘satisfied about this thing being 


catty, either at his own:house or the India 
Board : what passed in the conversations you 
had in consequence ?—-We came ' to: an’ 
nd: of mine, a-young gentle, 


would have been’ effected,'if it was not, 
believe for this very fellow of the name of ° 


being urifortunately hauled aq 
about ; can charge: else in 4 


ee with you to ap- | 
engaged’ to: his lordship to ra 

Do you recollect in which of your con: a ¢ 
versations it was, that this agreement was = f° 
finally concluded ?—It was the general subs > 


actly when it was concluded; it’ was the 


returned to Parliament ?—I refused telling , 1 


India appointment to friend, without 
the person, or the, 
seat for which he was to be returned to 


not at this moment recollect ; LtoldhimI 


. is @ great object to lord Cas agh, or any 
| 
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same. subject with: 


: 3 man of the name of Davies made a 
of work about it, 


4 


done; ‘E'said, I will. give, your lordship a 
bond to any amount. whatever, that the 


thing will be done’ without delay ; his:‘lord- 
ship ‘that borid would not. 


worth a 
ny; not. being a lawyer, I felt myself | ject 


. hart, and rode away and left lordship : 
and by this sort of condor. he ‘was offended 


with me, and I was highly offended with 


~him te dispute this, because Ihad “not a 
doubt my 


riend would do, what | was proper, 
or I would not offer a bond. 
the. transatgion ‘break off upon this 


conversation. did, 
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Had you any subsequent conversation on 


lord Clancarty ?—I 
not think I had; for I understood this 
iece 
and never. to 


Davies ; I would not speak in the street, 


es and I desired my servants, ifhe came, sa 
‘to let him come into the hotise. When 


met lord oi since, he has said, how | 


. do “oe do, Mr. Reding, nothing more. 


this. a true account of the termination 
of that. transaction»? —It is, as far as T can 
recollect. 


Did you mention to lord ‘Clancarty’ the 


ime of the person ‘for whom. you wished 
appointment to be obtained “in India ? 


really do ‘not know whether I did or did 


‘not, 

”_Recollect Ihave ndt'the power 

to satisfy myself, whether I did or'did not, 
“Who was the persona for whont ‘you wish- 


be 3,000/., at least, from 


_ whether it was pounc 


is“Mr. Ose: is a’ young gen- 


tlemaa who ‘lived in Gloucéster-street, or 


itis he to ‘you tHe is 
own to me ‘through ‘the sitbrférence of 


: “Mr. Davies, of Northumberland-street, 
What sum of money was Mr. Ogg to 


Fv u for procuring this- appointment ? 
erstood from Mr. Ogg at first it was to 


on going to Lloyd’s Coffee-house, I found it 


_ Was to be 3,500/. I told them the were all 


a sét of shufflers, for there was'a larger sum 
of money than I knew any thing about, and 
T would have nothing more to do with it : 

or guineas, T do riot 


r. Davies, then 


recollect. 


Did your transaction with: Mr. Ogg break 
Off in consequence of this circumstance ?— 


0, it did not, my” transaction with Mr. | 


broke: off iri consequence. of lord Clan- 


being offended, and I'being offended ; 


and besides that, 1 understood that this man 
‘Vou, 


of the-name_of Davies sent some 

lord Clancarty,’ ‘on which I concluded, ind 
all parties cohcluded, it was most prudent 
drop further negotiation upon t 


any teney deposited by Mr. 
—Never ; not to: me'or any body, 
know. of... 

‘Were you | ‘to receive the 
3,000. or 
his friends was to receive it ; but. it was not 
to be.putinto my pocket, though for the 
moment I was to receive ‘it, it was to be 
given in different ways, 

In what ways wasit to be divided; and. 
between whom part was go for 
agency to Davies, 

‘What part’ was he ‘fo have never 
mentioned to him to bave more than ‘com- 
. mon commission at five. per-cent. 


Grove. 4 


ney, related this young: lady was’ to 
er. 


‘What ‘her name ?—T am not 


tive, without looking to documents: 


did not think I shou!d want to-day. 


"What was'to be’ done with'the’ 


?—Part of it was commission to mé, 
or pounds had you, | distinet to ‘yourself i— 


A commission, : 
At the ‘rate’ of ‘five cent if 
tof more, 


my friend’ chose make'a 
shonld not say @ word @ gainst 
“Wasa commission at five per-cents 
3,000. or guineas, all that you expect 
for returning a Member to Parlia-_ 
ment ?—That was all that éxpected to 
have eventually’ for ‘myself; if my 
wished todo me any other ‘service, was 
very willing to obey his ‘commands, 

‘Was' Mr. Ogg, who ‘was’ to’ receive the 
| appointment to the Bast Indies, to pay pay any 
| more than 3,000: guineas or pounds ? 
understood, when I wétit to Lioyd’s Coffee. | 
house that he-was to ‘pay tay or 
guineas more; on which F tu 
on all the parties ; [would not 
thing more’ to do ‘with ‘Davies, because’ 
found he meant’ to” the par- 
ties. 

What. other were 
besides Davies ?—Mr. Livie, the. brother 
in-law of Mr. Ogg. 

Do-you mean in saying you turned: your your 
‘back upon’all the parties ‘that. you “turned 
Live? 


: 


of 
ineas from Mr. Ogg ? —From 


“What relation ?—T not know how 


‘What part ‘of the sum of 8,000 guineas ’ 


* 
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er speak j word to avies. 
Did the negotiation on, with, Mr. 2g 
‘hateor died [away in, the 
ner I have. sta consequence of 
(passed be Clancarty. 


it die, away in. ‘consequence éf your 


= our back these ,parties ?—— 
sending. to, lord Clancarty, was 
mes would be 
ther negotiation, with h im... 


ad no further 

t to the present. 

"Was the advantage you poe 

tederive.to yourself for amempber | 

4o Parliament a. commission ve, per-cent, 

upon 3,000/. or guineas ? I did not even 
wish that or ask that at the time; I would do 

shat. ‘without, oblige my: friend, wit! ‘a 

shilling, a atany expence t to serve bim, 

ee (Tend dare you speaking of ?—Lord | ¢ 


How. could lord Sligo. be. benefitted, by 


returning a Member to Parliament. who was 
a stranger to him ?—That was, within his 
‘Own breast ;.1 cannot accoynt for that. 
How could you suppose he would be ob- 
lige by making such areturnto Parliament ? 
He had given me those directions, and I 


complied: with them, 
What direetio did he give. to 
Shige with lord Clanca 


as lord Sligo interested in. 


ent of Mr. Ogg to India ?—How 
_ Was, Icannotanswer. 
Did:you,ever -hear lord Slfgo -mention 


e-name of Mr. Ogg and 
various times talked.of Mr.. Ogg’s name | and we have talked.on the subject, 


thou had the: ‘honour 
‘of ing with him.in his room... 

Did you first mention the .name of. ‘Mr. 
lord. Sligo or lord: Sligo. to you | 
gannot it is out of my: power. 


EMr...O 
18. "Grove, 1| 


at 
lave you any reavon ethat Mr. |] 
gg was a dainted with me teel do: 
cannot rOgg was + 
with lord Sligo, nor cannot’ 
Epon, ‘nyself to was. not, 
id you ever see company . with, 


i<-Never. 


Livi did not ever 


that and that 


o would be acq 

unless was his own ‘partic 
could lord ‘Sligo ‘de 


om Ogg’s ap al pointment’ to Tidia 
cannot 
as he to rective any part ae 


or j wineas —I do not know t he was; 
“Do you that he. wit not 
know that he was not. 


of this PROney>. why di d yen ‘not incliide th 


of the money ?—I do not 
now t ‘was to receive any part of the 


tee ‘and four titnes in the day, and the 
was hot a ‘thing unknown’ from ‘his 
lordship by 

Did you fell him into. what shares, 1 


jun that would throw light 
upon it. 


at an time co 
for Sige at he. to any pecur 


told lord Sligo what was 
know, that I have-exactly tol in 
‘way the money was to ivided, or in 


whi 


have. 


lord Sligo in 


lord ‘Hawarden, 
lord company with Jord Shi 


what ‘subjéct did 3 you ta 
| Haward en?—On the subject. of the | return 
of Mey Clancarty to Parliament ; at that 


power to do that t hat do. 


‘Di “mention th his ‘tircumstange 


mone. moraing nen he called upon “me, 


n your answer relating to the o 
of lord d Sligo, if he was to 
18% 


ris Slig go almost morning, 


money was intended to be divided ?—I do 

not know at this moment whether, I have a fa 

have 1 pleasure tell 1f | 
nd some:memo, 


ere are Sligo’s notes to mi 


niary advantage in ‘of ret 


Mrs.. Grove: do not at 
faves but 1 was very. intimate with the lafe 
and séen thelafe > 


‘with 


riod, awarden wished 16. go.to 
himself, but had not it in 


den:at that and had nour 


what shares do ‘not ‘remember : 


* 
wa 
4 
‘ 
‘ 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 
: 
t 90, 
| 
f 
‘ 
| 
4 
& 


Wie bes 
. 
clay}. 


1 whether would influence 
the. archbishop his father-in law, 


other relation, to ih a similar thing ; 
meetings two or th ree times 
and he told me he could it, 
u commpnieate to a 
you had the disposal of one 


in Parliament ?—! did ‘make 


of any such, langu , ba that hought 
had it him service in 


know what part. three | 


ui Clanearty in your presence ! 
came in, one fo. lord Sligo’s 


name, bere. is ding; and lord 


th the. name nowy ; hi 
‘and on the next day, for in a I 
an letter whieh Tgus- 
came this very Mr, Davies, 


land; I wrot 


im 1n 
any eonversatior with 
carly in your presence As 
d Sligo’ house. 
t that time 


Did a y Con rs 
sul ject of i—All that 
me; 


know such a name? 
hat something . unpleasant 
his mentioning a 


rred from. h 
id‘not know any thing about, 


w.could his. mentioning a name 
nothing. abouts iy 


cause I-did pot cnow name 


person, and at that time: lord Clan- 


id not. y that you had 


PARE. PAPERS the Ina 


Graflon- street, 


‘to_un- 


With him, after this was drop 


pI do not gonceive w that i is exa 
whether't i 
not If ta is ate 
as to that. In a fe fie 
that lord Clancarty, lord Sligo, 
Livie a1 nd myself, jould ‘be and I. 
took “it ranted this threatening lettet 
gang from that fellow of the name of wr oe 
vies, and I never “answered it, too 
notice ‘of it; I made some part priate 
ries as to the 
for granted it it wag this. fellow’ of the name ; q os. 
avies; I wrote to Jord: Sligo, and here 


you know lord Sligo’ hand-writing. 


> that is h | 
(Note from the of Sligo, dated 

a 
“To what oes ude ? ig 
imagine, but T will not be positive, 


what it. alludes 
is coy aps I ma 
some future | per same, wht 
wi explain it. 

whether acated 
gine it méans drat. 


ho was to vacate that seat ?—I 140 aot 


lord Sligo’s ?— 

the mar of Sligo, diled 
read.]. 
rafton-street, 

[Note fi of Slig 


Thursda 

‘My room now. 


{ 
| answer that question. 
What. beacit was be to derive from 
turning lord Clancarty to Parliament? 
gannot answer what benefit he was to 
Uo you kn 
that | Wednesday, read. 
[Note from the mar 
q 


"it was Sir Jamies De Bath told me she was 


david) PARES PAPI 


| thin "he Should tay, when 
_ taid T would enter ‘into a bond with lord | 


8 


you. in_ habits of great intimacy 


_ How long have you known him ?—Some 


_ may be three or four years, I cannot exactly 


"Do you conceive you were a person much 


Mm were to offer to a third 
think that would be doubting his integrity, 
beéause have not an idea th 


would place mein so unhandsome a situa- 
tion, as to let thing which he 


a be or did he not authorize you?——He 
you know at ‘what time, ‘near this 
transaction, Mrs. Grove came to England 
from Ireland?—-I absolutely cannot take 
- upon me to say; I was in Ireland with n 
wife and myself, and we dined with her 
' at different times, and in coming to ‘town 
we wrote -to her from Bath, and when’ 1 
came to town made ‘inquiry and found 
she was.at the house of Donovan; I believe 


. there, when he’ dined ‘with’'me one day; 
and I went 40 Pay “my to. her, 
oe we were in the habits of great friend- 
A “8 what time did that conversation ‘with 

Jord Clancarty pass, relative to the bond ; 


i 


time that these notes passed. 
Was it before or Christmas 
was about the time that the change of Ad-' 
thinistration took 
death; I cannot tel 
but it was about that time. 


versation with Mrs. Grove on the subject 


with Mrs. Grove, and being with. her five 


house between the 
I cannot exactly tell. 
Mrs. ‘Grove’ 


0. 
Me Ogg’s name to mé. 


to you the name of Mr. Ogg ?— 
this moment’tell how that came round ;’ 
but I am.of opinion this person of the, name’ 
of Donovan was in negotiation with Mr.. 
Ogg, or some branch 
this the name-of Davies was mentioned ; 
tefused seeing Donovan at this period; 


the other. sno 
the bad man that Lthought, and begged 


out, and she 
to Mr. Davies’s house, 
her there. 

What passed in t rt 
being willing to let Mrs. Grove know every 
thing that I ‘had in confidence from my 
friend, I desired Davies to call upon me the, 


day, or in a day or two, and we bad a 


we agreed to have.a meeting at ‘Lloyd's’ 


would not be seen in the 
took ‘myself 

“Froth whom did. fe 
of. this other 500/.2—It came’ out’ in this 
iy: Mr. 


company of, and 


a future timie. I said, What 500/.? I saw 


thing be 
myself away. 


was it in the winter of the suthmer?—I'bé- 


held him as much in contempt ast nowdo 
Mss. Grove told me he wasnot: 


me to see him: the name of Ogg came - 
d me to accompany.her® 
and I did accompany 


acquainted with 
?——She was the first that mentioned. 


What was. the occasion your first 


of any appointment‘ to India?—Really] 
have been so much in the habit of dining eT 


or six times a day, being-a sort of half-way — : 
and my house, that 


_ In consequence of what conversation on 
your part, or application, did she mention 
?—I cannot at 


pay it 


his family, and by 


conversation about this subject, by which =| 


Mir. Livié was not prepated ta pay - 
the whole sum; the ‘addi¢onal 
mentioned, and he ‘said he would 


‘Davies put his foot over, to tread on‘Mr. 
Livie’s foot ; ‘and I saw there was some- 
thing of deception. I ‘said, I will have. 
nothing to do with you, there is some- © 
ind dishonourable; and I took, 


you’ any Sarthée transaction’ wilh 


to a day ora month, 


ed in that 
next day; he called at my house the next 
Coffee-House; when I went there, -and. 


found the deception of this.other 5001.1 
told him they were all a set of people that T 8 


ou receive information 


= lieve it was at_our last meeting, 
trusted by him ?—I never asked ‘lord Sligo 
 to-trust me with any thing, his politeness to 
ee : me was great at all times, he placed his con- 
fidence, as you see, in me ; I never petitioned 
& . Did you consider 
‘dence in you ?—Thave ‘no doubt that ‘he 
would pay every reasonable respect to. me | 
 that;may be paid toa man not equal to him 
ae Whe rank, but a man in a middling sphere of - 
E Did bie. consider it asa mark of confi- 
_ dence that he intrusted to you a PY ga 
_ of the sort you have mentioned ?—If it was 
‘pled a’matk T should not have 
fledged myself to lord Clancarty. 
gee Did you never ask of lord Sligo what seat ' 
_it was that he had the command of, which 
_ Did lord Sligo directly authorize you to 
- . ‘Make an offer to lord Clancarty of this seat 
Parliament. ?—Doubtless; how could I go 
|. to‘offer such a thing without ; if he did ‘not 
\ 
| 
| 


Davies, respecting this never spoke to | whether any of us’ were he 
him from that time to this." was a very worthy man, and I had-not 2. 
toid ‘0 you suppose that he employed in 
you tell her. wir | and his desite to bénéfit ’ ‘you ?-—It is to 
with lord Clancarty ? Yes, and how the | be supposed he wanted ta do me any hari 
thing went off ; she was highly offended ; when he was alwa to see 
she said, she would write to Clancarty ;| morning at any looked upon his his. 
I said, she -had' better’ not mention my | friendship’ as Aihie me a great honour, . 
name, nor write to him, I knew Mrs. | ard that he was willing to ‘do ‘Whe a sere. 
Grove Was ‘very intimate with his uncle. “| vice. 
_ Did you ever see Mrs, Grove in com- “Did he first propose’ to you that “you 
with lord Clancarty ?—=I do ‘not | should undertake this n or did 
lt that I have; T know that sheis very | you propose it to him ?—He proposed it to: 
inate with Mr. Bs Burgoyne, ‘who married me, because Thad not such a 
his un power 
4 "Did you ever see Mrs. Grove in’ com = |. Did he commission you to apply for 
pany with lord “Sligo ?—Yes, I do believe | Writership to be sold’ toa person un 
have ;* but I cannot downright | take upon to him, in consideration of which he was me 
“. me to say that I have. ‘| return a person ‘also unknown to him to | 
‘What part of the money to be:paid by | Parliament ?—I donot think lord Clancarty 
Mr:Opg, was Mrs, Grove to have ?—She | was unknown to him. 
was to ve a loan for some ‘time, tillher'| Did you conceive, from any conversation 
| affairs were + by ler she had a large for- | with’ lord Sligo, that he had any particular — 
tune “left ‘her b and she desire, from his friendship to lord 
was embarrass ‘| to return him to Parliament ?—From 
Of how much was led loan to consist Pike many conversations I had with lord’ Sig 
% Ido‘not know at this moments have not a ‘doubt ‘he’ would willingly 
.. Are. you sure you eannot recollect’ what | lord Clancarty a service; butif 
‘Pet of the mone agen was to have, either | not done so, lord Clancarty might do this 
nt or a ?—If I were sure, I | in another Way} I did not know myself. 
ma without hesitation tell you, but I that I was doing wrong, * . 
am not. What benefit was lord Sligo 
‘What is the reason you refused ‘to com- | himself from this transaction | —It was with 
municate to lord Clancarty, the ‘seat ‘for | lord Sligo to give any body any'partofthe , 
which he'was'to be returned ?—Because T | monéy; I am sure he was a 
not authorized’by my friend. man he would not do any thing but what 
know for what he’ was to be | was proper; the thing was intirely at bis. 
returned never asked. disposal, and his alone. 
_ Was Mr. Ogg appointed to the Writer- D you mean that the whole money was 
ship?—No,’ on the: ‘contrary; he was dis- at his disposal ?—Yes, except what was 
appointed. iven to’ Davies, his commission be 
Do you know who was appointed to the eas and if I had the remainder ofthe — 
Writership?—I do not. © ~~ money, I should have ‘brought it to lord - 
Who seitled the. shares into which the | Sligo without hesitation. a: 
money, if it was received, was to be as not Mrs. Grove. originally to have’. : 
distributed ?—That’ was exactly ‘set- | a part in this sum of money knew her 
tled’s: it was’ agreed’so muchi’ moiiey should | at tliat time to be embarrassed, and I meant 
~ be received; ‘and wheir we got it was the’| to assist: her’ with a loan, even out of ‘my, 


any other always 


Wen of was lord to’ re. had" in jon since 3 
‘not know ; then te money | mar ge deogher of 


time:to distribute it; Texpected’ no | own, pocket, if this not come at 
pected no more; and, without the m you an 


was got, and he fiad gi ven away Fenton Mrs,” 
to'do as he’ | Grover . 


é 
. 
{ 


“me to 


you had, af any other time in. your 


Liald was | 


tor} never in. may | 


thr 
llingly have hing 
1 ave n 
mself to pay this 3,000). | — 
it 
whatever. i thm? oF was: any, relation 


pay it was, to. be paid | 
of Mr. Avie, 
‘brother-i 
You do not Mr. Ong | 
ie was pence 
po foe granted they were 


took Mrs. Livie to he | ti 
fond. of her. nag ti whether it was} to 
= & ney ar. his do 
you ever say 


a Cont ms 


h 

did not come 


ou know Mr, Shee?--Do yon mean 
a man. That is in the unfortunate. situation I. 
3m new, John Shee; there is 2.y, ung man 
“in nah eg now of the name bee; I. 
_ knowledge. of him, till I.came there, 


Did, you. know a-Mr. Shee who, lives at} 


sometimes there. is a father 
name of Shee ;. 


of 


his; he, has asop, whom I) 
come 


koow Mr,.Ca ? 


mesh under |. 


his ‘hing si 


but J peyer had apy dealings or | 


byt ‘house Yaa 


4 


ware 200g ‘fpeaty for the: purchase of 


sh Bradshaw 
to go and. 


avendi 
was fo\pay him 


this, 


‘mike god 


; and, write was 


ewmarket, having cal 


ence of his mother Lady Wa 
tlle, were gond, eres, 


fore pet away 


t 


keys fis? 


| 
“In consequence of the ‘examination of Mr. 


ptly, desiroys inthe, 
when yqu became ace 


become, 
ith respect 


im that 


occasion you. 


you see 


-more than twice ce 


Did he bold out that be hed the payer of il 


sort of 


2 Seat jn. Parliamen ?—-He 


ta bin in 


retirement subservient to the.ob- 


for ayoung man 


ritership could 


be willing to. retire... 


Ing no wish ta saye. any -¢ upon. 
t 


ri’ 


Ha 


so 
ures; On ‘ 


in, which lordship name was 
to: 


aceasion four, or five, 


Had. you ever. any business with 
ic 
. 
| Guainted willl | 
és 
4 | 
| Da you where the elder, Mr,:She 
; whether he ts of not now Id 
od. the. persop. you 
Ido not jhink he .is any ac; || 


ey 
% 


sl yas ‘concerted, ‘He be very happy 


meétitioned the ‘circumstance my. 
lord Castlereagh, aiid’ expressing 
disa ppointmherit that the Seat could not 
he told ‘me that he had’a Wrie 


ership undisposéd of, which, as far'as he him: 


ive the the recommendation to; stating,’ 
time, ‘the ‘necessity of: the most 
minute inquiry into the character of the 


to be recommended; after various!) 


itiferviews with Mr, Reding, in order to 
obtain from Him the the patty who 
to fetire, as well'as the person to. be’ 
récomitiended, and not being ‘able toObtain 
either, the negotittion altogether closed. 

Mr. Reding any part of this 


offer boii’ te your lordship 


“Did he'at any tithe offer Money’ Fer this 
ointment ?— the ‘negotiation had 
das to ‘the asked me 

We toilette, wotttd 

him the Writership; which I very indignantly 

fefused ; after which T fever saw him in my 
house once, nor any where’ ‘meeting 
accidentally ‘at ‘lord SI 

"Did any thing pass between lordship 
and Mr. Reding at lord Sligo’s ?—Yes; 

, two days ‘afer I had thus 

dismi , feceived a letter, 

her 3,001, ‘or guinea for her 
éfice with me to’ ‘ptocure'a ritershi and 
pointing ‘a‘shop in the Strarid to tthe 
rty seat receive the money ; this letter was 
of put into the fire, without: ‘any ‘no- 
taken of it ; but the sur 

so ‘with that'Mr. ‘Reding had offer 
and coming so immediately after Mr. Red: 

posal Of the'same nature, when met 

t 


to'allow his friends to write any tore 

_itipertinent letters ‘to ‘lady Clancar and 
_ when he was. gone ‘out of the té60m 

to lord for having ade ‘use of 

to a person in ‘his *hotise, and 

him réasons for doing. 


Reding however, having ‘any 

evet give you git 

posal ‘this Seat in Partiainent “was, 
‘that thie ne oF 


to the “lett 
“ditéted you ?{No, nevér-; 
‘Of a ‘Writership “for the’ purpose 


if Faciljeatt Yolir being’ to Parlia- 
if ‘that coutd 


‘obtained 
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itiduce me to 


‘Tord Sligo’s, desired him to take care | 


was of sufficient 


understood that the 
for the situations — 


bility to be eli 
you commiutticate to Mr. Reditiy 


you had a Writership at your dis 


which 'you-were rearly give friend 
if the: person recommended was’ pefectly 
cligible, provided the Séat in Parliament 
could Be obtained Pints] 
be p 
id.you of any 
LeNever in niyilifer 
Did revéltect whether the name +4 
Mts. Grove was inentioned in any” part-of 
this A by Reding ?+-No, never, 
hear frotn R 
arquis Of Sligo, mentioned con 
with ehis transattion 
Or the “Marquis of Bath 
believe OF sort was trientioned 
ow know this Writership, 


urself, was afterwards given 
lord 


knowledge. 


oF Loan Viscous 

éd with Mr. Pa] think it was in 
latter end of the-year 1805, that receiv 
a letter from Mr. 
afterwards I sent: to Clancarty; 
saw Mi. the -‘réceipt ‘oF 
that letter and communication of it to 
lord Clanicarty, with this‘exeeption, T-néver 
had any-knowledge whatever of, or. inter 
course with Mn. Réding.. 

‘What was the ‘sitbject of Mr, Reding’s 
letter to’ loréship ?—I had vacatedany 
Seat on the acceptance of the Seals forthe 
Colonial De it; the object ‘of Mei. 
3 letter was to say, that he thought 
of assisting me'in ‘coming 
itito nt, if I was’ 
with’a Seat. 

any ‘thin conversation 
Nothing whatever ; told ‘Mr. 
did not want Seat in’Parliament for 
4 the anw to 
vacate ; he declined ‘the 'terms ‘were 
settleds with which’ ‘Raving nothing ‘to-do 
inclosed “his ‘letter‘to ford Clancarty, and 


Hever ‘saw Reding “afterwards, or 


“Coth mimniéation ‘with him. 
ad ‘you ‘any ‘conversation ‘with: lord 
Chinen connected with this 


that 


— 


| : 
| | 
posal 
1 
. 
} 
| 
| 
a 
‘ 
om 
~ 
‘ 
j 
‘i 
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the 
ding, which .of -pecuniary 


lord. Clancarty. in ca 


duty to give an ex 


impression un 
_ Jord: Clancarty’s comin 


_ that solicited the appointment, 


nomination at lord Clancarty’s 


PARE. PA 


Clancarty, lord Clancarty 


had a negotiation-with Mr.:Red- 


ing, with a view to procure.a-Seat in Par- 
which -he .said..bad failed; in as 
ition -he had made to 


been, declined by the person 

was supposed: to have the influence to 
procure the Seat in Parliament. | 

What passed between your. lordship and 

uence. of this, tI 

should state, -as preliminary. to. answering 


. that-question, that nothing in. point of fact 
“ever arose out.of the.communication I had 
With lord Clancarty, by which the ‘disposal 


of any Writership was affected, nor did the 


Bomination to Writership:take place in 


at communication. -With 


_geference to the question itself having. been 


put tome by the Committee, I feel it my 
it answer to it; that 1 


was induced to a Writershi ‘at lord 


“Clancarty’s and that certainly; the 


hich I did it, was, that 
into Parliament 


‘might be thereby facilitated. st 


to. lord Clancarty that I. did not 
-that I could recommend any person 
a.Writership in the East India 


ay service, who was not. individually and 


in point of connexions.a proper object to 


teceive a political.favour of ‘such a nature 
from a.Member of the Government, and 
such a person .in point of character as the 
Court. of Directors were entitled to expect 
to be placed in their service, in consequence 
of any. nomination they had placed at my 
1, on which my decision must 
be. reserved -till I:knew who the party was 


_ Subject. to_ those qualifications, was it 
your lordship’s intention to have J ine this 

isposal, to 
be given in consideration for. his being. re- 


turned to .Parliament ?—TI conceived lord 

Clanearty,' subject to, those. qualifications, | to 

- “entitled to call upon me. for the Writership 
if it could, be of use to him, either for. that 


rpose or any other that he was interested 


pein and which had no ‘relation to. a pe- 


uniary transaction... must observe, how. 


ever, that my with lord Clan- 


that case had any existence in point of fact. 


ste fie 
could possibly become. either, 
for OF or .general batter for, 
Seat. in. Parliament. 
Do.you recollect. ‘to whom this Writer, 


ship:was given ?-=I think, some time cfter. 


wards, lord Clancarty told me. that he hag. 
no. wish to dispose of the Writership, and. 
that in. of that from. | 
him, it was disposed of to the young: 8, 
who was in my contemplation for. this 
-poiatment, if no communication of 
nature described had taken place seve 
lord Clancarty and. myself; and that,. in 
point of fact, the name of the.individual ap, 
-pointed to that Writership will be found in, 
the list of the disposal of my Patronage; but. 


Tcannot specify the name, as there.weretwo 


or three appointments of mine at. that mo. 4 
ment not filled up, and as it’ never _pro- 


ceeded to the length of my doing any actin a % 


furtherance of such’ a purpose, or to 
giving any directions to PMT. Mehenox, the 


ssistant Secretary of the India Board, 


carry such an appointment into effect, f 
cannot state the particular Writership. 
would have been.so used if it had led 


any result; but I’can state that any | 
ated, | ship Icould have soused was, in point of fact, 


filled a friend of my own rfectly 
with the that that, 


his name stands in the-list before the Com. a 
mittee, in the appointments the 


subsequent yea 
Was the Mrs. Grove evermen- 

tioned to lordship it in this transaction? 

Never; I never. heard the name of Mrs. 


Grove in my. life, till it was mentioned te 


me in the House of Commons. a few, days 
since, connected with a story which I know, 


to be false, and which induced-me to” com- 


municate to the Chairman of the Com- 


| mittee. the story itself, and to put him in 


of all the means which occu 

to me,,as best calculated to detect the fals- 
hood. and to further the inquiries of the 
Committee upon that subject. 

Was the name of Mr. Davis 

your. lordship in this transaction?—I 
think it was ee the same night that I 
heard the above’ story in the ‘House ¢ 2 
Commons that: found a ‘letter on my. 


table, when I returned home, from a man , ‘4 


of the game,'of Davis, stating that he 
been. summoned: to give.evidence before 
this Committee, with respect to a Board of | 


-by | Control Writership, which-was supposed to: | 


have bees offered or actually sold through © 
Mrs. Grove’s 
neral reluctance (o be called upon. to 

any in my name was 


- 


agency, and stating bis 
tive 


i 
3 
ing 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ry 
nd, I believe 
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cerned. Fimiediately wrote-aivanswer to 
Mr. Davis, to say, could:notdo any: 
service more grateful to’ me “than ng. 
the Committee:and giving them every as- 
sgistancé ‘in: his power in executing the: pur- 
fposes.of their inquiry, and indetecting the. 
to’ which: lis: letter referred ; and I 
‘think on the ‘following day I communicated 
‘Mrs Davis's ‘letter to the ‘(Chairman of’ the 
‘Committee! had no ether know of | 
Mr. Davis, nor ‘ever ‘saw him, and never 


or By the meats: of any other Writers 
has your lordship evér endéavoured to’ 
cilitate- any other person's coming ‘into’ Par. 


liament life; never had 
any communication of wi nature ; ‘nor 


have ever had any interference, direct or 
indirect, in the disposal of any’ Writership, 
other than those, alist of whichis now be- 


fore ‘the Committee, the appointments tb 


of 


ordered be printed, 24th M 


Fours from the 
“appointed to examine ‘and consider what | 
"Regn lations and Checks have, been estab- 
es in order to, controul the. several 
Branches of the -Pusiic Exrenpiturg 
in Great’ Britain Ireland ; and how. 
far same. have been ‘effectual ; and 
further: -can be adopted 
reducin any Part of the said. Expen- 
diture,. or be of 

Salaries and without Detri- 


(Commissioners for Dutch Prixes ; 


“ YOUR Committee, having derived from 
the Minutes of Evidence. an ‘Proceedings 
of the Committees on. Public Expenditure 
of the sessions referred to them 


by, louse, some:, material, information 
the establishment. apd the trans. 
the Commissioners for, the 


captured or. detain occasion 
Peri of with 
Holland, in consequence of its invasion by 


the French, have pursued the, investigation and. 
of that to ‘eport upon | nagement of sun 
it. | into Ireland; that 


‘ments with, the East Iadia 


| who. were five in 


number, were 


in 1795. the | s 
Geo. 3, chapter.80 pand their 
“7 safer reciting in the words of the Act . that 


brought in might per. rish or.be_greatly-in- 
if some, was not.made 
the, same, authorizes, the Com-’ 


‘to have proceeded from: the, Board of 


goes.of Dutch Ships, detained. or ‘the 


KIN.— Appendis. 


and to: manage, ‘el 


* and dispose of the sime according to such — 
Instructions as: they: should time te 


* time receive from the King: in Council.’ 


The of the Privy Council, in their 


Instructions dated 13th June: 1795, direct 
the Commissioners generally. ag to the con- 


duct of their transactions, and require them 


to keep Minutes of all their Proceedin 
and to ‘keep Accounts in such form as. 

‘ Lords Conese of the Treasury shall 
‘ direct or approve.’ No instructions teen 


sury, and the. Commissioners represent 
themselves to have-undertaken their Office, 
without having come to any. understa 
ae branch of the Government; respect- 

the manger of derivit 
ee for their services, or t 


tion of numerous. ¢ 

fitish’ and neutral y found in ‘he 
“and Vessels,’ and,: in 
many in judicial character in 


this respect; that, they received a separate 


Special Commission to. take the 
-Dintch Vessels. brought 
had. to.make 


fing cargoes directed’ sold 
y ‘at. their-own sales; that the 
their Agents at utports, and.to. set 
of the vess which + cargoes. were 
sold by. the East India Companys, and, 
those. which were, intrusted alt 


their: scompenisa- 
e amount of it. 


They state that they were charged. 


ther 
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ie thie duties Of ttieir be for sotne time 


_ gustment of 


Salty not adjudged till July 1905," partly 
utor 


balance was not paid till January last,” but: 


diffidult ‘and daborious, « They 
observe however, ‘thatitheir sales. ceased and 
‘théirtransactions ‘were nearly brought toa. 
close’ in. July 1799, but that the final at 


small sales of remnants not completed 
“til November partly’ “by some 
claimed in. the ‘Court 


by “unsettled accounts with the 
.* of the late King’s Proctor, of which the 


chiefly by an Tawsuit commenced 
*yhich rought into quibstio n-pro- 
to the amount of abdut t 180,008 
e'suit has within these few months ter-4 
mipated in_ their favour, andthe Commis. 
Sioners now expect’ that in thé course of | 
theensting ‘summer they shall’ close” heir’ 
transactions, annd deliver i in their 
rs by a 
ihe piper of the 
orth the ‘Ships and of aiid 
sold (of which your’ Cori 


ve that’ mach't was bold 

Charges were -631,239 
‘Commission char 88,164 
Restitutions to 63,988 


the 


= 

hich was farther to be 

‘onraccount of Loss on“ 

ps in debt (that is, of Sh 

the Chr which exceed: 


The “chief part of ‘ia balunée now 
hand is “invested in, .Governnient or other 
stcuriti¢s, whith run at interest. The sum of 
tas been’ paid’ at suqdry peri 

thé acount of the 


‘Fund, bas 


Observaticns on a 
their attention 


to 
ety of poin 


been protracted partly |, 


accounts communication’ v 
vernment on this question. Under these cir-'- 
cumstances they had, ‘in’ the’ of 


atid actually 


more detailed’ | 
which’ 


amount of remuneration at the . 
time ‘when the: Commissioners: wete 


‘The difficulty of 
rehand, ‘the degree of trouble to beth 
curred, and the nature of the’ duties: to:be 


fitient motive for suspending 

nation of both the amount ‘and of 
av allowance.’ But ‘no: circumstances: bave 
‘appedred: which: furnish: :a justificationof 
the-delay of no less:than 14 years, whichiin 
this. instance has taken place. It belonged - 


'dérate period, to take up’ the consideration 
wemuneration due to the Commis-. 
ners, with a view to its being submitted 


escaped attention, the Commi 
onérs Ought to ht to have gi ven notice ot 
‘omission. But the nae to this day held no 
mth any brancti of ‘theGo- 


Comittee, no ‘to’ appropriate 
ced the of their Commission, ale 
teady ‘quoted, direct thenr to dispose’ of ‘the 
Dutch Property‘ insttucted’'to them onl 
according to ‘such Instructions” ‘as th 
* should from’ the King int 


atid the Instfuctions accordingly 


they merely authorize 


in payment of wages, do not appear’ to 
Compaitiee ‘im any degree’ to” 
application.of their funds. The.26th. clapse 
3, authorizes the Payment, of 
‘the 


botll detest ne 
theniselves' the’ oF Ce 
it to theirowi u 
to.| intending’ to jention ‘Of this” 
foaly on the final settlement of their a 
they 


to the Governmenf, after the lapse of amo- 


toerews: 


Sales out o the 


performed; may ‘form; in some case, 


and when the subject 


on; 


| 
trued to. include ‘the Payment of 
eration 'to the Commissioners, sirice neither 
the mode norte amount “of it had beed 
sdiétioned by the 
° Tt appears, however, that the Commis: 
tied’ 
‘General Statements. “The Compen= 
account of some of the circ CO 
tity’ shall: Produce of les; ow ‘which 
already” mentioned, ‘that your _Cornmittee ‘wil. offer soe farther 
respect or| Rematks toward the oF thik 


“Your Committee deemi it necessary 


has been, charged un the principls 
of a. mercantile, tr transaction here 
—, that they have de ted, from 
of Merchants, aking 
Commission ;.before:, they. 
either or paid over, the. whole 
Proceeds of the Cargocs, on the. gross pro, 
duce of which the Commission was char 
_and_also before. they their 


madvert on the. length of time. which “has 
been suffered the elapse without. rendering 
regular Accounts, and without their 
big for by the Goverment,—-The 
object of examination in-such cases 

is. a detection and. rectification of errors, 
the recovery of sums improperly with, 
held. from the Public ; but when any con- 
siderable period has passed,, the elucidation 


of Accounts is rendered difficult, as. your 


Committee have experienced in, the course 


| of the present inyestigation and, the . 
of | the fist, year Jodged only. with ban- 


covery of money, becomes..a 
harshness, The: ‘Commissioner, 0 

the Financial is Jo, 
devolved, is lately dead : and “ant of 


recollection observable, in ‘parts, of 


the annexed Evidence, isa further ¢xempli- 


fication. af the inconvenience from 


delay whic has taken pace 


Your Copy of such | 


Statements of the Transactions of the Com- 


missioners as had from. time to, time been 
delivered. 
The chief, 


to the Board. of Treasury. 


the.Privy, Council, which. was 
evidently. fursished with a. view of 


the. Sale..of Dutch Property, 
than of submitting the transactions: of the 
Commissioners to.examinatien. It 
able that although\in:this Report, ,which 


in a great measure an. Estimate,. the tolal | to 


amount of the Charges incurred is given and 
several particulars composing them are.spe- 
¢ified, no. mention. of; ission is,made, 
was undoubtedly an Jtem at that 
time sufficiently large;to have. included 
_in the: enumeration ; for. under; this) head, 
. of 25,0004. then divided. 
s-omission, might to. supposition 
no had been taken. 
the case of-suceessive Sales. of a sinailar 
‘ kind made by Merchants acting as Factors, |. 
‘itis the custom to makeup separate account |, 
sales of the several cargocs, untilithe delivery 
of whichthe.chargeof commission isd 
andialso: annual Account 


fyrnished.in return’ is.dated 
20th July 1796, being the Copy ofa Report 


ithe: sum; then, deemed, -likely 


tent, detailin 


the Receipts ang 


Fthe transactions of 
gantile t 


ht to be 
had | svithout the checks , 
the.conduct their, A ‘which 
Act a g. the appoiniment. 
contains a clause ‘ requisi 
that they shall cause the Proceeds. of th 
‘ Sales,’ afler ‘ payment.of the Duties. and 
Expences;} to be. paid ‘into, the Bank. of 
‘ England, there to remain. subject,.f0 such 
orders ag his Majesty, with the advice of 
‘this Privy Council, may from, dime. to time 
‘think fit o give thereupon,’ or asthe Coust 
of Admiralty may think fit to give in the case 
of Sales made under the. authority of that 
ourt.. Your Committee expected that the 
h of the Commissigners, 
suance-of this clause, haye been kept solely - 
at the Bank, but they. find tbat it was pod 


ker; and that five private bankers 
pecasionally. employed, each. of. the-Com- 
missioners having recommended, thatatem- 
poy account should be ned with the 
aker, with; whom be was individyally.con- 
nected, The. clause does not appear. to have 
escaped. the. attention | of the Commission- 
ers ; but it is stated. in the evidence, that 
they munderstood it, ta apply, not. to, all the 
Poe of their. Sales.as they,arose, butito 
the Surplus of the. Proceeds above. the sums 
expected. hy them to be wanted for. charges 
and. current payments... They, have feinions 
‘a large balance of cash; for these purpases, 
and they represent Aba they. were obliged 
to, do ,this because otherwise order -af 
his. Majesty in Council for a supply of. and 
,would from. time to time have been.mecessa- 
fy, the: money. paid into, the Bank,underthe 
s | direction, of the. Act being no longer 
to, the ;call of the 
furthen, stat being auhorized by: the 
23d clause of the 35,Geo,3.¢- 
all. goods which should. be. praved.to belong 
to} and. having sold most of 
aneiok bel fore the decision of the claims, they 
med it necessary to retain cash 
for this purpose. 
Your-Committee. nevertheless cannot ap- 
Prove of the construction the Com- 
missioners bave given to the Law... Their 
yments into Bank ap 
large payments made with a view to 
‘their immedigte: transfer from thence into 


elayed, |'the Exchequer ; but the terms used, in 


ae, that payment of 


to.have 
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aS ‘of the. ‘Agt, the subject. Wee to 


the Duty. aide of Sales, were to be | 
paid: into the: Bart, “and-remain there) ;’ ao 
expression which implies, that the Cash’ was 
not merely to-pass through the’ ‘in its | 
way’ to the Exchequer, bat was to’ be lodged ' 
the Bank ‘place’ of safe ‘custody, in 
of the Privy | 
The Legislature,. however; seems 
flot'to have “atiticipated the citcumstance of 
certain sums being ‘necessary be’ ‘With- 
drawa'from the amount of the Broceeds: in 
‘hand,’with a view both’to the payment’of | a 
Charges and to Restitutions of Property due 
to-Neutrals; and,’ by’ not providing“ very 
Spécifically or conveniently for thése objects, 
_ithas’ afforded some countenance to ‘that 
of thie Law ‘which has ‘taken 


Sour Commnitte: think, ‘that the difficulty | 
which opposed the adoption of a strict'con- 


struction of: the Act, has been much over- | 


stated by the Commissioners. At the com- 
smencement ‘of ‘theif transactions, having no 
- Money in band for current Pay they 
obtained an: Order of Couneil, directing | 
25,0008. to be advanced to them ‘in 
to ‘supply their immediatg occasions, which 
was to" be replaced by the” subsequent | 
_ Proceeds of Sales. © They might afterwards | 
‘have obtained successive Orders of Council | 
for similar 
‘fisfaction 
‘inconvenience; ‘arid’ in’ this ‘case the Lords 
‘of the Privy’ Couticil would’ have had the 


y of exercising their judgment'as | 


‘tothe amount of ‘the ‘Money proper to be 
= at the of the Commissioners. 
objectionable’ mode of proceeding, 
h sot ‘conformable to‘ the Act, wou 
tage been to keep two Accounts with the 
the’one, an Account of Money paid 
the Act, and consequently’ subject 
‘otily to the ‘Orders of the King im Council’; 
‘the other’ separate Account, subject to the 
‘controul of the Commissioners. This Cx- 
‘pedient was resorted to after the first twelve | pun 
but there was still no relinquishment | chequer. 
Ff the practice of - -keeping a large Balance | - 
‘with private Bankers. On. the ition 
have been 
‘Lords “of the: 
‘of their’ 


distinctly submitted to thé 
in 


at ifthe Act tad been silent on this topic, 
‘ought have’ lodge 


‘ 


employing 


as well thesa- 
‘Claimants, withont ‘any great | 


large part of 


above 200,000/. bet Cert, hich period 


general reasons 
‘First, ‘The Public have an interest in thus 


‘to that which the Commissioners: may 
individually ‘be: 
favouring their respective bankers. : 
deed, since the Report on the Bank of: 

made by the former Committee’ 


age Amount of ‘the Government Balances 
for' benefit of ‘this kind, by affording tothe 
‘Public the’ Loan’ of a considerable Sum 


‘of the Public, was then professed’; 
sustncte shewa’ to the Bank ought now to 


bi hot ‘repaid 


a’ specific ‘compensation,’ as producin; 
pore ing advantages.—The mor 


| lodging it i in the Bank.:.. Your Committee 


out of the confidence which the Commis 
sioners “have placed: in ‘private’ Banks: (aa 


admitted to be extremely improbable). the 


iv ‘not’ less’ important. 


no, species of ‘favour to the Individual who 
he Public Accountants, :who:-keep Cash 
in the:Bank, are therefore under no temp: 


ar and are ‘likely not to fail: in‘the 


the too 


the ‘Commissioners, ly during a 


servations, 

“Phe the the 
| Balance to have been; at the end of October. 
179,about 100,000/.-and to have gradu-' 
ally risen. ‘by the end vof April 
a 


tation to .render their Balances: unneces- | 


event, in. the‘present-high state of credit, 


with? ‘view fo future cases they: thai 


preferring the Bank,'which’ is nearly simi. 
supposed to have-*had-in 
the Public Expenditure, in which the Aver. 
in the Bank was stated, that Corporation 
has\consented to make some compensation’ 
without Interest. A general intention of 
<the ‘Bank of England as the’. 
there can be no doubt that every pre. | 
be ‘considered as contributing to the liberal 


| falfilment-of the general conditions of that 
| arrangement, and even 


safe custody of the: Public Money 
to the Commissioners, i is another motive foe 


conceive, that in the case’of any loss arising se 


Commissioners would’ have been personally 
responsible.—There «isa: third -reason for 

-of the: Bank. of “England, 

oThe Bank 

makes no allowance of Interest, and shews 


‘in it a considerable Balance of Cash. 


it magnitude ‘the Balances of 
Cash which. appear the, Cash-book of 
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Hiament could be 


from: the East India’ 
‘purpose within ‘the same: 


PARL. Pd 
60 during’ next’ -four 
-years;“and between 50.and 70,000 ‘during | pa 
almost the whole succeeding period. 

Your have ‘learnt by: their 
of “the. Minute-book of the 
that on the 25th Fe 

1796, information was asked -on the: part 
of ‘Mr.Pitt,’ whether any and sum 
then “in hand: arising the «disposal 


of Dutch Property,’ could be ‘paid into 


_ the Exchequer for ‘thie: service of the cur- 
-year;.and that the Commissioners 
replied, that no payment of consequence 
_into'the Bank according to the: Act of Par- 
unless the Trea- 
‘should. first move ‘the Lords of the 
Privy Council to -difect the India Com-‘ 
y ‘to’ pay a‘sum (amounting, to about 
‘then due from the: to 
the Commissioners. - 
the time of this’ ‘application, the Ba- 


in. hand, the amount of ‘which’ ap- 


pears not to have: been stated to the*Trea- | 

was about 190,000/., and it was never 

000 the course of. the 

months, a Balance apparently 

‘much more. than sufficient to allow of a 
“payment of 50,0001. (the sum »usuall 
transferred at one’ time)" into’ the Ba 


—_ the Act. . The Conamissioners state. 


to-your Committee, that demands: upon 


them to the amount of not less'than “about | 


260,000/.,.were then: outstanding ; ; but-this 


must obviously. comprize the: 


ments which were to be ex 
‘long ‘succeeding period, for 3 

payments of the 
sum of 50,000/. paid to government 
‘on-the 30th ‘of: June i796) and of 40,0002, 
transferred “December 1796, ‘to 


the Commissioners, on account of: Com- 
mission,’ and of, about 49,0001. paid ‘to 


which had been previ receiv- 
yom that 
‘are except. 


-edy amounted ‘to ouly about 143,000/. 


“according to the’ ‘of the Commis- 
sioners,: ‘These: payments are undoubt- 
edly: wo exact or 
which: 


very sure criterion of the 
fairly: be» considered on 
‘the 25th: February 1796. as‘likely' to: be 


presumption ‘on: the: subject, and the: cir- 


the 50,0004. just mentioned 
shaving been afforded to Government,:’ be- 
-Sides, 40,0001. to: the: Commissioners, +a 


25th: February 1796, 
hout producing ‘reduction: ‘ofthe 
Balance below 150,000. affords additional 


sixteen ‘months | further 


rsifor Dutch’ Prizes. 


reason for thinking that’ there was no: suf: 


ficient: ground for*-objecting to make''a . 
into. the. Ex 
is further observable, that the Commis- 
in their Statement: on this’ subject 
to your: Committee, omit-to mention ‘the 
sums which in Febsuaty 1796, they might 
expect to receive. The sums actually re- ; 
ceived in the first fifteen of the above-me 
tioned sixteen months, ‘(exchisive of 
49,000!., which were ‘both received: fom 
the East India Company, ‘and paid. over 
to Captors as already stated) ‘py a a 
paper called for’ by: your’ Committee, 
to have been more ‘than equal to 
paid-in the correspondiug period, if 
the before mentioned payments of 50,000/. 
to Government: and 40,000/. to the Com. 
missioners ‘are'‘included, It is moreover | 
observable, that a sum of from 86,000/, 
to’ 665,000/, (which in conformity’ toa 
clause in $5 Geo, 3. ch. 80. was gathering nee 
interest at 4 per cent.) lay in 4he*hands 


of the East India Company. from the be. 


ginning of March" 796 to: March’ 1798, 
being the Produce of :Sales' made by: then 
from time to-time on account: of the'Com- 

missioners, of which fund; ‘su 
a proper Understanding on this subyect-to 
have subsisted between the Commissioners, 
the Government; and:the East India Com- 
pany, might have been Convertible-to the 
purpose of ‘supplying-the Commissioners 
with: the means -ot meeting some of the 
demands coming unexpectedly upon them. 
It is therefore on the whole presumable, that 
at the time of the application in question, a 
entation of the largé balance 
already in hand; rather than a diminution of 
ity was reasonably to be expected.” 

» Your Committee cannot 
magnitude of the Balances -as. they-appear 
inthe Cash Book of the: Comm 
without expressing an opinion, “that 

g it allowable for the Commissioners 

to adopt that construction’ of the Act which 
they have given to it) thes¢ Balances © 
a large proportion of ‘them xche- - 
the Public. 

robably ‘not less:than 
50,000/» would have accrued‘in the way of 
interest. from a due ‘attention <to® 


on the part of. the Commissioners iti 


particular, and the of the 
their large cas sucha pu 

d have constituted a 

than has» been offered by*them 
from the Bank the ‘siiais which’ 
the Act, according to strict: 


desired; 
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book ; the Balances of which therefore do 
not exhibit, as they ought to do, the 
amount .of Cash in 


and of the several Bankers, but include the 


and he. rep 


‘ ed.alse in Public Securities, which we: 
account for to Government. (when wer 


‘taken particular care from, sime:to, time 

‘ they. were. liable,’ 
“invested the greatest part.of that AM 


themselves accountable 


‘will not be more than 


pecifically required, 


by a subsequent Order of 9th ‘1808, 


| to render.“an Account of Interest and Be- 
4 ‘nefit of any kind derived from the i 
| “sion of any Money which, in virtue:¢f 


them for Interest at different periods, 
one-a:sum of abou€1$,000/. ‘(or sof 


rected Statement)’ received for Interest be- 
fote the completion of their Sales; the other: 


,| a sums “received: afte 


that 'petiod; and they remarked,’ that 


| our Accounts) with anexpla, 
natory Paper, delivered. to the Commiticg 
| a fortnight after this examinatign,:the Com 
| missioners, after stating, ‘ that they hage 


1* not.to retain a larger -Balance than: was 
to meet the exigencies to which 
add, that they-have 


sin. Public‘ Securities, with a view~of 
‘ making it. productive while it remained — 
‘in their hands.’ They then 


presen 

| as,,accountable to Captors. They further 

observe inthis explanatory Paper, that. ‘on 
| other hand, having received ne 
e | ‘ mission: since the year 1799, they conceive 

| ‘that the Services they have since rendered 
adequately compen 
| sated by shatInterest,’ &c, But when:the 
| Commissioners were s 


¢ their Commission, may from time:tofime’ 
‘have eemained. in. their. hands, and of 
‘which me Account ‘had beem rendered.to 
‘the Treasury,’ they; took a distinction -be- >. 
tween two considerable sums, 


-16,0001., according to.a subsequently.‘ 


off ity: required, to be, paid into. it, and would the. year 
3 unquestionably chaye..been the most cone | their Commissian, also, 
_ Inthe year 1799, a.sum.of 27,000). due | their Accopnts, a reasonable semuneration 
to Captors, was turned: to this use, which, | ¢ for their services. since. that 
through the interest, a+ | an. examination of .one.of the Commis 
mounted 0, time, when it | sioners which week afters he 
Was paid; a sum of about 33,0004.-has | having mentioned. that 3.‘Sum bad been 
been obtained for interest.qn the balances | ‘invested for the was 
_ im the hands of the East India Company... | thereupon was the.amonat 
has indeed been discovered in the:pro- | ‘of the sum: vested in, Public Securities? 
of these inquiries, that. the Commais. about. .27,000/. for the 
 sioners..have availed themselves. of the | § Captors,and the whole Remainder 
that. they em them, during» ears 
z which completion of Theie 
5 sales, entifely. with .a view, to their own 
‘emolument, They bave. invested a part 
% of them in. Exchequer 
Bonds, and..a small part in the very ex- | 
eptionable article of Bills of Exchange on 
private individuals, which they have dis- 
minute was made of any Resolution | 
as of the Board to employ any part of .the ae 
such employment of it appears 
the Receipts and Payments of the Caste ‘ vernment for the Interest thus aceruings | 
These expressions.seem to your Commit 
| tee toimply that they. cansidered themselves 
accountable to Government for whateup 
Interest they had at any time received: by = 
sum lent out at interest: neither has.avy | lending the Balances. in band, with the - 
trace of the transaction been exhibited in | exception only of that portion of Interest Bee 
_ any Account, nor any mention of it. bee 
made to Government, except:that at abor 
on Pi th 
reasury were furnished wi 
4 at once receive correct or explicit informs | 
tion on this. point. It. will appear by th 
Papers and Evidence annexed, that: 
thie March -1907,' the Commissioners | | 
3 were. directed (nearly in the same terms in : 
which the Heads of other Offices were re- 
"quired. furnish their Returns) ‘to give 
an. Account of their- Establishment and 
Names, how paid, Salary, Fees, and other 
Emoluments, and amount.of their Receipts 
on average. of the last three. years.’ 
| The Commissioners stated in theie Retuen, 
that they had ‘no Salary, Fees or Emolu. 
ments, ‘they being paid the usual Commis- 
sion on -the, sale of. the -Property placed 
ss : Fated their care, out of which they. paid 
Salaries to Clerks, and. all’ other expences 
their Establishment,’ and they proceed] 
ed. to say, that their Sales having. ceased 


“with it: 


xxix] 
they have | 


¢declared ‘themselves: reddy 


— tothe smaller sum, first received, | 
have: only ‘account: of fas | 
themsel 
to furnish, from their 
pers, all the’ Information ;which has | 
drespecting the Summ first received, 
‘hey confidently remark, that the Profit | 
made isnot othan the “Sum 
to establish their title to 
the surnfirst’ received partly by claiming | 
Interest: on their Balances’ as ivile 
common to Public’ Advoontants, arid ply 
_ by observing, that: the sum’ in question ‘is 
Rot equal to certain Sums which they had 
relinquished, thougl entitled to them. The 
ehief Sum ‘said to be so relinquished is that 
of their Commission which had been 
applied-by ‘them to the payment of the Ex- 
__ pencesof their Establishment, (amounting to 
‘from the ‘burthen of ‘sup- 
_ porting which they now claimed aright tobe 
j although, in their original Return, 
to charge thernselves 
Another Sum, which they take 
credit for having relinquished, consists of 
Commission they forbore: to 
charge to’ C ut the reason assigned 
this is one which your 
Committee cannot countenance or approve. 
-Annexed is a Paper transmitted by one 
of the Commissioners, in. explanation of 
of' the expressions used in 
their first’ Return ; “but, in the judgment 
of your Committee, it has not. removed 


t on which it is - necessary to wi 
sy, the Amount and Mode’ of Remu- | 
ration which, under all’ the circumstances |: 
of the present cory seem the most proper | 


The foll ‘is: the Amount ‘of the 
Profits. which stated on the 10th 


adopted, 


Febpuary'1809, to-have’ been 


| 


the Cottimnissioners. 
at 5 on the 
Bross Proceeds of their af-- 


it ‘Charges of their” 


| the "War of the” 


“They havegeclared | 


has 


or ‘was revelivable, for Interest, 


4 


which would: make? the Profits 


of the Commissioners: rst 
jave expected 
‘sion’ further sum of about '- 0,000 


the Total Profits res 


1587 


“ceived expected, about 133,198 


thie larger part of their Commission 
‘has’ “been ‘charged on P sold ‘for 
them by the East India Company, who, by 
a clause in $7 Geo. 3, c. 80, were allowed 


5 pér cent. for’ their. Expence in effecting 
stich Sales. 


The their first 


have termed a Commission of 5 

on the Proceeds of their 

Coed mission ;’ but 24° per on 
the gross Proceeds is the Rate 
common among Merchants, and is the 
Rate charged by them in the case of goods — 
sold through the medium of the East India - 
Company. ‘The Interest which the Com- 
missioners have derived from the great 
Balance of Cash in their hands is not war- 
ranted by mercantile practice, an exact 
Interest: Account being generally kept ‘be- 
Merchants celling on 
and their Em Wo: whos indeed t 
frequéntl large advances ;, 
Cominission ‘of per cent. is, therefore, ta: 
be considered as in' some meastire are. 
compénce ‘forthat accommodation, ‘It 
be further remarked, that the extraordi . 
magnitude of the Sales of the Consinladoi. 
ers form a reasonable ground’ “The 


down Commission. ‘This 


urged in the Report of the Com- 

Offices upon the want, 
the Managethent of the Public Debt, and 
since acted'upon;; and it no less 
Commis- 
grounds on whic 
their ‘Claim ‘to a’ 
percent. on the gross. 
| Proceeds in: theie were recent Statements, 
t for ‘that 


“itv the case of sittilae issded 


-évide 
But t 


ite of Priae 


t case. 


with “the late one “of 


i 


¥ 
| 
\ 
i 
‘ { 
| | | 
| 
q en 
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gross of on the net’ ihe 


Proceeds. of the Sales.:: a pears by some being, 
‘subject, “of | 


authentic documents ‘on 
which copiesare annexed, thata Commission 
of 23 per, cerit. on the having |. 
been granted, out-of -which ‘varions unde- 


ed expetices ‘were to be defrayed, the | 


represented these expences 
according to: their construction of 


‘Cammissioners ' 


_ the:term, included: Brokerage and: various 
other charges‘besides those of their Esta- 
blishment) to amotint ‘to: more than their | a 
Coramission’; and that a Commission of 24 
per cent, on the net Proceeds of Sales, inde- 
pendently of all expences, was consequently 
‘substituted... A copy of the Entry in) the 
Account to the Treasury by the 
Auditor, th the termination of the trans- 
actions ‘under this’ Commission, is. inserted 
y » ot Appendix, by which it appears. that 
he total’ sum Commission, ‘was 
missioners. 

The. rate. of ‘charged by 
Prize Agents has been fixed by long usage 
at 5 per cent,; and has lately been applied 
by the,.Law to, the net of Sale, 
having before been charged on the gross Pro- 


a ‘ceeds. It appears by the evidence, that the 


cess of the Commission of Prize in 

of far trouble is ¢ 
by, the peculiar trouble im on. the 

ize Agent in the distribution ofthe | 

Proceeds. 6f ‘his Sales, among the Crews of 

the capturing | Vessels, a trouble from which | 

the Commissioners. for.the Sale‘of, Dytch, 


Property were,exempt.; If also,the capital | t 


employed by the Prige Agent, and the res- | 
ponsibility and risk.to. which he .is subject, 
are. taken into. consideration, little dis 
ween the,two charges will be foun: 
our Committee ..will. now. present an, | 
imate of the remuneration; to which the 
Yommissioners would-be entitled according: 
ta.each of the three Principles mieeh have 
been mentioned. ... 


First.—IE-the , Commission ‘usual: among, | 


Merchants-of 24 per 
ceeds. of. Sales, shold be. granted, . about 
50,9001. would, be the amount of the allow- 
. ance, out of which the expences, of the, 
to, be defra $3,0001.; 
. clear profit be divided tong. the.Com-, 


35,000l. 


| that: g 


of. 


about 
bevrecewable, 
which, the expences of the Establishment 


“the ‘Commission shoitld bie 
at the rate which was usual 


among Prize:Agents at the time when'the 


‘Commissioners: to-act, namely, 5 per 
Cent. on the gross Proceeds) of Sales, the 
sum would-be about 99,0001; subjecttoa 
similar deduction, ee clear profit of 
out ‘by 
our ommittee'ean po means 
to decide the- question ‘according 


rize Agents at the time when the Com» 


missioners were: appointed, ‘has lately been 


determined ‘to ‘bea more ‘than: adequate | 
remuneration for the whole of theirtrouble; 
It-should also be recollected, that the Com: 
missigners not only have been exempt from 


the labour of distributing the. Proceeds ‘of 
their. Sales among the individual Sailors 
n the Captures, and from much 

4youble. and as, wellas 
advances;to. which. Prize. Aj gents 
are subject, but,.are also. enabled, the 
magnitude of the sum on which their ¢ a 


mission is charged, to. transact the Public 


Business at a: much lower rate than. is fairly 
due to individuals receiving opdinary 
the whole, pour Ags 
mend. that a Commission of 5/. per; cents: 
to, the. Commissioners, they, paying 

alomoce will probabl: ly amount to 


, than. about..50,0001. 10,000l, 
| ‘to each Commissioner, and will. be.more; 


32,0001. than they coul 


to the 1736), to. which they. 


have ap 
The excess 
that 


in’1756, maybe justified:on 
the ground partly of the more than. ordinary 
trouble.imposed on the present Commis 
‘sioners, and partly by. the length of time 
‘during. which their Commission has neces- 
‘sarily sybsisted, and 


paid; would leave: about 
to: ‘be divided among the-Com- 


| 


enjoyed by Merchants, as. well.as above 4 


exti} PARLA PAPERS Fourth Finance Report 

is ; and 2}per.cént on thenet proceeds:(whichimay 
Commissioner who: gave, Evidence be- 
your Committee} professed ‘tiot’ to 
t 
4 


* 


the omission ‘only: of |. 


the Commissioners, but also of the Govern- 


gnent, having “to: recommend 
+ tive arrangement. 


‘The sum which the 


Commissioners will have to refund, in case 


will be not 
70,0001. T 


of the ion of this 


Jess than’ between 60 a 


will. also fail to: 
appear to’ have e to-ap 
ted their own why 


‘having, after “a term, 


Body to thes 
amore than 


and Commission. 

Your Committee cannot allow weight 
to the Observation, that two of the Com- 
quitted 
witha view to the fulfil- 


=o of ‘their trust, some reference should 


be made to this circumstance in meeps 
the Amount: of the remuneration... No 
notice of the intended sacrifice was given ; 


it is obvious, that petoning 
"the general compensation. le by the 


pecial Claims of two Individuals 

adequate. Reward. would. be 
granted to the majority. ~ 

If it ‘should be thought fit to adopt the , 

of your Committee, the Commis- 


‘ sioners ought to be credited in accou 
to. bedetited | ¢ 


the p 


‘Commission, and 


- for allsums applied to their own, use, since 


they have been taken without due authority, | - 


the same general principle being. observed 


bythe Auditors in the of the 


concerns of these Commissioners which are 


usual in‘ similar cases. 


“¥our Committee further suggest, t thatyhe | on 
Commissioners should be directed to use 


_ their utmost diligence to make up and trans- 


guion might 


mit their Accounts to’ the lords: of His Ma- 


jesty’s Privy Council,: with. a view to their 


being submitted tothe Board of Treasury, 
and them referred to the Auditors. ~ « 

- Your Committee have not pursued. their. 
examination of all the topics to which their 
attention has been called, as will be seen by 
the Evidence, ly because such inves- 


iries into other: Cts, 
te ground of witing 
to be: considered as. exempting the 
vernment from the Duty of applying thet 


attention to the transactions of the .Com- 


missioners, or the Auditors from the diligent 
and exact of the functions of 
their im t office. The. magnitude of 


charges on the Vessels and Cargoes sold, 


ob. XILI.—Appendis 


which manifests itself: in the difference be- 
_ tween the 


gross and the-net: Proceeds, and 
in the excess of the above. the 
wholé Proceeds in the case many. versely 


Your Committee: have had it chiedy'in 


their view to examine and animadvert upon 
those points which derive im 
from the 
tion, or from their involving ‘some 


to insist. « 


pecuniary trusts of extraordi 
to. Persons, however res 
viduals, and 


by the ha 
ves, without settling, a 


of years, the mode or amount of sit Tro re- 


muneration,—without providing any mate> 


rial check, on their ings,—and with- 


either 
of: the saving in ques- 


out reminding them of their responsibility : 


g | by calling for any regular or ‘periodical = 
count, is a neglect which may be’ é 
often to lead to. equally cos 


uences, and: is a deviation: from the - 


acknow also, as 
Committee 


present 

, for Claims upon America.) 
Committee annex some informa 

tion respecting the transactions of the 
Commissioners for the mana 


ployed in the distribution ‘of the sunt of. 


600,000/. obtained under the late Conven- 
tion with the United States of America,” 
, The Commissioners for Portuguese* Pro- 


ha pressed xpectati 


2 -cent on the value of the Got a 


which they have the mana t and: 
a further Commission 


taken place, 'they pay 


‘Commission the charges of t establish- 


no -other® ion, 


that they have ‘rendered some- fies iAc- 


counts to the Treasury, and invested a sim 


in Exchequer Bills, for the interest on’ near 
they will account to Gevernment. It 
however communication, 


(N) 


and CommissioneRs 


-cent. ‘in those cases in which's shall 
out of their — 


disposal of - Portuguese, Spanish, 
Danish and Dutch captured rad 
also respecting the Commi 


alteration in respect ‘to this : 


retrospec- 
Pe 
- 
¥ which has been before them, ' they 
ary magnitude 
ed for their em- 
¥ 
4 
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to the general princip| 
ed by Your Commitee) 
“witha pri 


have -authorized ‘the Board of 
Freasury» to «receive, sexclusive of their 
‘expences, one per-cent. on the net Proceeds | 


_ of Ships:and of Goods ; Zper-cent. on specie; | 


}-per-cent on Marine “Insurances; and $-per 
gent. onthe Parchase and Resale of Exche- 
Bills: » They have accounted for the | 
ing di a ‘oes 
to their:care, rendeetthe Ace 
count to Government. >, 
The Commissioners for Prussiin 
charge a Commission of two per-cent.-: 
the net Proceeds of their Sales, except Bal. 
_ lion, on whieh only 10s. per-cent. is charged, 
exclusive of * moderate: and reasonable ex 


pencers ;’-they-have invested their balance in | 


equer: Bills; the Interest on which is 
to be-accounted for toGovernment. 
The Commissioners for Danish 
‘a Commission .of 23:per-cent. on 
the net Proceeds of Ships 
‘besides one per-cent. on -remittances of 


Proceeds’ from abroad; 4-per cent. on Iu- | Brickw 


surances; and cent. on the Purchase | 
and Sale of 
have no other emoluments. © 
‘The Commissioners for Ditch Property. 
captured at the commencement of the pre- 
sent. war, charge a Commission-of 2 4-per- 
cent. on the net, Proceeds of their Sales, | « 
«which is.exclusive of allexpences. 
_, The Commissioners for the settlement of | « 
American. Claims received, when in Ame- 
rica, 1,500l. per annum each,, besides a 
sum,of 5,0001. granted to .the principal 
MMissioner as a compensation, in.con- 
sideration of which he was tacuced to-leave | 


yemuneration for their services in 
is reserved for consideration. 


Your. Committee are ‘confirmed by the 
Statement,. in the judgment 
which y already delivered, re- 
specting the remuneration which may-be 
teasonable. in. the case of the, Commis..; 

disposal o ch Property. . 

“since the of em present 

ve derived. their authority. from 

to. the. King’s Proctor, and 

een directed to'deliver to. the Registry of 

the Court of Admiralty, Statements of the. 


Sale ‘and Proceeds of each Ship and Carga 
sold-by them); in‘the-same manner as. Prigg. - 

These. Statements; formingsa _ 
past of the Records of the Registry of the 


Court, are open’ to the inspection of al} 4 


xchequer Bills ; and. they | 


persons having an interest-therein and in 
the event of any application from such:pare 


ties, are subject to-the revision and controul 


ofthe Court, in the same nianner as the 
Statements of Prize Agents.. The Com. 


missioners have also been required:to transe ' 
mit to the Treasury, Cash -Accounts,‘as , 


soon as:they can be: made up, and vouchers, 
in order toexamination. ‘They are exempt 
from. judicial duties. - Your Committee arg 


ry of opinion, that through the means which 


have been mentioned, considerable se 


| for: the due mance of. these sonata; is 


afforded both: to individual Chaimtats 


EXTRACTS from the APPENDIX. 


(A. 1.)—Copy of the Commission. 


the Third, &c.—To our trusty 


anid James Craufurd; John‘ - 


ood, Allen Chatfield, Jobn Bowles, 
and Alexapder Baxter, esquires; Greeti 
an Act passed in the 35 
year of our reign, intituled, ‘an Act.to 
‘ make further provision respecting 

and effects. come into this kingdom to 


the. benefit of his Majesty's Orders in 
of the 16th and 21st of January 


vide for thé disposal of othep 

effects detained in or brought 

“into: 

citing (amongst other things) that several 
ships:and vessels belonging to the subjects 
or inhabitants of the United Provinces, and 
‘also other ships: and vessels. having on 
{ board -goods, wares, merchandize and 


effects belonging to such subjects, had been : 


or might -be thereafter. detained in or 
brought into the ports. of this kingdom; 
and that cargoes, atid such ships and 
yessels might perish, or be-greatly injured 


if some provision was not made respecti 
the same, It was (amongst other things 
enacted, “tbat it should and might:be:laws 
ful: for us, by and with the advice of out 


Privy Council, from time to time te grant 
a commission or commissions under the 
Great Seal’ of Great” Britain, to three 


or more persons; authorizing them to 
take such shi and cargoes: into 


under, ‘their: care, and te 


manage, or otherwise dispose .of the 
same to the best advantage, according t 


ports of this kingdom,’ after ree - 


‘ 
1 
q 
. 
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‘ 


alk; 


"and: authorized give 


should frou: time’ 


to time receive, fromius with the-advice of 


_ our Privy Council, subject nevertlieless in: 


respeet of goods, wares, and merchandizes. 
thereby: directed to ‘be: brought into the 
warehouses of the East-India Company, 


tothe special provisions:in the said Actcon-' 


tained, and .othérwise subject: as’ in the 
said Act, is provided ; and:whereas, in the’ 


seid Act, after reciting that for the preser+ | 


vation of certain cargoes-or parts of car- 
goes which were of a perishable nature, 


on board certain ships or vessels brought 
into and detained in the ports of. our, do-. 
-gninions, the same had under the special’ 
- ircumstances of the case been ordered to | 
be sold, it was also (amongst other things) 
_ enacted, that the Commissioners te be ap- 


pointed:in manner therein before directed. 
should and might give the same directions. 
respecting the procéeds of such sale, and 


such proceeds should be subject to the 


same order, and be liable to the same | 
claims:as if such Commissioners had; taken | 
such cargoes in:their possession, and had 


caused sale thereof to be made ini. pursu- 
ance of the authority given to them by | 
 the:said Act ;:. Now: know ye, that we of 


our especial grace, &c. have nominated, 
&c. and -by these presents do nominate, 


&c. you the. said. James Craufurd, John | 
n Bowles, | 

and Alexander: Baxter, Commissioners for | 
’ the purposes mentioned in.the: said: Act of 
Parliament, and:we do: authorize and re- | 


Brickwood, Allen Chatfield; 


quire you the said James Craufurd, &c. to 


take all such shipsand cargoes, goods, wares, 
-merchandizes, and effects. into your pos- 


session and under your- care, as we can or 
may by virtue of the:said Act: authorize 
“you to take into your. possession and under 
your care, to manage, sell, and dis- 
pose of the same to the*best advantage ac- 
cording to. such instructions as you shall 
from, time te time receive from us, our. 
heirs ‘and. successors, with the advice of our 
and their’ Privy: Council, and: otherwise -in: 
ects, according to: the said recited: 
Act. of Parliament ;: and ‘also to give such 


- directions respecting the. proceeds: of the 


sale or sales of any cargoes: or parts of 
cargoes mentioned in the said Act to have - 
been ordered: to: be sold, as. the Cominis- 
sioners: to be. appointed »by virtue of ‘the 
said Act are therein and thereby! required: 
respecting . the 


same:;- :hereb y..also giv and grant 
to: you. the all 


and singular such powers and authorities, 


* 


‘ 
: 


| the: same: James... 
execute, and: perform: alt. and singular:such: 
duties,:acts, matters, aad things as we cam 
or may give or grant, or/authosize .or re+ 
quire to be: done; executed, or ‘performed! 
by the Commissionersto be appointed by'us 
in: pursaance and: by virtue-ef the said Act. 
In: witness whereof we: have.,caused: these: 
jour letters-to. be made: patent:. Witness: 
ourself: at Westminster, the 13th of June, 
im the: 35th.year of: our reign... 
Byithes KING. himself, . 
(A. 2.)—€opy of Instauctions: 
'Tnstructions‘to our trusty and well beloved’ 
James Craufurd; John Brickwood, . 
Allen Chatfield, John Bowles, and 
Alexander Baxter, esquires, our Com- 
- missioners forthe purposes mentioned: 
an Act’ of Parliament passed in 
the year of our reign, intituled,’ 
. “an Act to make further provision re~ 
specting ships and effects comé into’ 
~ this kingdom ‘to take the benefit of 
his’ Majesty’s Orders in Couricil of 
the 16th and of January 17935, 
“and to provide for the disposal’ of - 
‘other effects detained or 
brought into the ports of this king-’ 
«dom.’—Given at our Court at St. 
James’s, the = of June 1795, ie 
the 35th yearof ourreign, 
Whereas of vested: 
in us byan Act passed in the present session 
of Parliament, intituled, «an Act to make’. 
further provision respecting’ ships; &c.” 
We have thought proper to’issue our royal 
| Commission, under the Great Seal of Great: 
Britain, to you the’ said James Craufurd,’ 
| &c. authorizing you 'to take the ships and’ 
| vessels belonging to the subjects or inha+ 
bitants of the United Provinces, -and also’ 
all other ships and ‘vessels:having on’ board’ 
goods, wares, merchandizes, and effects — 
belonging tosuch subjects which have ‘been’ 
may hereafter be detained or broughtinto 
the ports of this Kingdom, into your pos-’ 
session and under your care, and to manage,’ 
| sell; or othetwise ‘to dispose ef the sanie’ 
to the’ best advantage, according to’sich* 
instructions ‘as as ‘you ‘shal? from’ time to’ 
titne receive from'us, hy and with the ad-' 
vice of our Privy Councit; ‘you are’there 
fore to ts take into your 
possession and’ undet: your caré: all suc 
ships, goods, wares, merchandizes;' 
_efftets, ‘according to 


4 


and authorizing powering: you 


* 
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tland respectively, in 
which: they ‘will receive from: 
the Lord. Commissioners of our Treasury 
purposes. above mentioned: You 
will receive all necessary assistance from. 
the officers of our Navy,.and. the Customs 


inthe. several :ports of our kingdom, in 


e. of Instructions which will be 


"given by the Lords Commissioners of our 


easury, and the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to that effect: You are 


hereby authorized to make such allowances | 


to the crew of the ships and vessels, in 
payment of their as shall appear 
-to you to be just, for which purpose money 


shall be issued to you. on account; but 

you are to take care that,all.money which - 

you shall._so. pey shall be replac 
e 


out of 

ne sale of the ships and goods, wares, 
merchandizes, and effects, as soon as the 
ane shall be sold.. Youare, in pursuance 

of the directions given, in the. before- 
mentioned. Act, ‘to, cause all goods, wares, 
and merchandizes of the growth, product, 


_ or manufacture of India or China, or other 


ts within the limits of the exclusive 
trade, of, the United, Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East 
Indies, &c, brought into or detained in any 
how ports, to be brought into the port of 


ndon, and secured in the warehouses of | 


the said United Company: and if youshall 


_ judge it expedient. for the purpose of hav- 


ing under your. more immediate care and 


‘Rectachion any other ships and cargoes so | 
detained and brought in, you shail in like |. 
manner cause, such. ships and. cargoes. so | 


brought into the port of London (except 


in. cases where. you may think such ships | 
and-cargoes may be disposed of to niore. 


advantage .in, the, ports in which they are 
at present).:,.You shall cause minutes to 
be kept, .and fair entries to be made there- 


_ of, in books, of all -your proceedings and 


transactions whatsoever in. executing our 
Commission, and these our Instructions,and 
pa accounts, of the proceeds. of sales, 

istinguishing the ships which sball be so 
sold, and the goods, wares, merchandizes, 
and effects taken out of such: ships; and algo. 


@mnaccount of the monies which a¢cording to 


he directions of the beforementioned Act, 
shall.be paid into the bank of England, or 
shall be lodged in the hands of the United 
ompany of Merchants trading to the 
ast: Indies, for which, according: to the 
‘directions of the said Act, a credit is to be 


given,.to you in the books.of the sai 


, 


of 


4 


& 


or 


You are to be careful to execute the direc» 
tions given you in the several clauses: of 


Council for: further : Instructions, 


the honourablé the 
on Public ‘Offices, &c. dated the 2nd 
March 1807, directing‘ That there be laid 


«* the Commissioners for the care and ma-' 
nagement and disposal of Dutch Property, 


“how paid, salary, fees and other emo-~ 


“ with their duty and hours of attend-: 
James Craufurd, John Brickwood, Allen 
Chatfield, John Bowles, Alexander 
Baxter, Commissioners. 
“AmosHayton,Secretaryand = 
Accountant, - - Salary 300, 0 
Lawrence Brown, Clerk 
_ Henry Lewis, Messenger - 52 10 
Office Rent and contingent 
Expences, on af average’ 


- The Commissioners have no salary, fees, 


commission upon the sale of the prop 


expences of their establishment. 


made,-—not having received any commis- 
sion, they. depend upon being allowed, ‘on. 
the final settlement of their accounts, a 
reasonable remuneration for 
not ,had any 
| receipts from thie sa rty daring 


chiefly confined to’ the 
law-suit with a great number of Under- 


(A. 3.) of the 
Return to an Order of the Committee of 
use of Commons. — 


before the Committee an, Account from 
stating their establishment and names, 


Juments, amount of their receipts on at. 
average of the last three years, together. 


¥ 


of the last three years - 162 10° 


bes. in such form as shall be approved 
of. our Treasury ‘in discharge of thetrusts 
conferred on: you. by: our’ Commission; — 


| 
i ty ‘are to apply to our Privy | 
which 


will be issued to you from time to time, as_ : 
the case may appear to require. 


- 200 0 


or emoluments, they- being ‘paid-the-usual 


placed under theif care; out of whic 
commission they have paid, and continue _ 
to pay, salaries toClerks, and all 


the year 1798, when the ‘last sales were: | 
their services 
» The -of the Commissioners. is at 


Reports 
Commissioners ‘of Customs. in England 
‘ 
i 
| 
4. 
yailed Lompany, ab wach accounts sha: 


 Jaw-suit, or do’ 


‘Wednesdays and Fridays, on which da: 
hop clock, and alo at wach ether Sime 
r requires. 
James Craufurd. 
John. 


Eag. Commissioner for the 

"of Dutch' Property.) March 9, 1807. 

‘ Of what nature’ is the present business 
of your Board. ?—The law-suit is pens. 
jn our name, under our direction: our de- 
mand the ‘Underwriters is about 
180,000 

Are You, or any one of your Board, 
employed professionally’ to manage 
ou leave it entirel 

Counsel’ and So 
Counsel and Solicitors of course. - 

Do'you conceive it necessary that five 
‘Commissioners should be constituted for 
the purpose of mana ing and superintend- 

the law-svit?—No'; I do not think it 

Recessary for that purpose alone. 
_ Wthere any other} for which they 

have been employed for some years ?-— 
They have been employed in settling a 
etiaty of accounts that were outstandin ng 
some yeats past, and their functions wi 
be at an as soon as the law-suit is de- 
cided, and the money recovered from the 
Underwriters. 


"Are hive outstandin 
yet made up, distinct from t 
few indeed. 

““In what manner is the 
Clerk employed?—They are employed 
in keeping the books, 2 such accounts as 

Are there many, or any such accounts ? 
are a great many accounts for them 
_ to make up, preparatory, I understand, to 
settling our accounts with Government... 

' How often in the week are the Secretary. 
and Clerk employed at present, and how 
many hours?—I think every day; our 

Board-days are twice a week; but | am 


rail 
y) and know they are employed: the 
are there from eleven to four. 
‘How are their salaries paid ?—They are 
paid by the Commissioners. 
Do: you conceive: that any diminution 
céuld be made in your establishment, con- 
sistent with the ublic Service ?—I .do 
conceive not. 


accounts, not 
Jaw-suit 


“Tow lang since yourself and. the | 


Brickwood. 


itors ?>—We leave it te 


fee every day (except Satur- | 


other Commtissioners reveived ‘salary? 
—We stated in our ‘answer 
no salary, the commission on the 

you receive a ‘comm 
sion We do not. 

Have you retained an f the pro- 
ceeds of sale in your » to answer the: 

salaries and contingent expences of 
office ?—No, we have not. 

How then are these Clerks paid 2 They’ 
are paid as stated in our answer, out of 

‘or what purpose you retai . 

rt of the proceeds it yer 
various claims upon the 

Commissioners for premiums due to Un- 

derwriters, exclusive of the present law- 

suit, for sums due by of the Crown 

to.Captors of the Dutch ships, which sums’ 
have been invested their benefit. 

How are the expences of the law-suit’ 


paid ?—They are paid by us ont of ‘the 


money so retained ; there is also a sum of 
money due to Spanish property. ‘ 

Can you state, generally, the amount of 
the sums so retained ?—-About 50,000/, 

Can you state ‘what the amount of the 
sum vested in public Securities is ?— 
About 27,000. for the Captors, and al- 
most the whoie of the remainder: is in- 
vested also in Public Securities, which we 
shall account-for to Government when we 
close our accounts, with interest. 

What is the anjount paid to Govern~ 
ment ?—900,0001. 

Has a commission of 5 ~cent. bade: 
received upon that sum has. 

Do you mean to imply that you expert 
compensation for the salaries paid to: 
Clerks, &c. in the last nine years, to be, 
‘included i in reasonable remuneration, men- 
tioned in = Return as expected for the 
services of the Commissioners during that. 
period ?—My own idea is, that that will, 
be taken into cousideration in “the remu-. 
neration.. 

Has any communication been had wich 
Government on the subject of farther rex, 
muneration,?—Not any; that was left: till 
the final settlement of our accounts. My 

Do you expect a commission of 5/, per 


| cent. to-accrue on the sum of about, 


10,0001. which you consider to be 
verable ?—Wedo. 
Can youstate to the Committee the § roms, 
araount of the Property that came into the, 
hands of the mmissioners, as well that 
sold as that which was restored ?—The net 
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and:-forty the: 


To 


thousand “pounds; 
there 
‘was no commission charged on the pro~ 
perty restored, either in’ money: or.inspe~ 
gross sales. 
- €an you state the: amount of all the- 


 gurances effected” aby the Commissioners 


upon the Dutch property, over which 
they claimed can ‘it 


__ by réferring to my book. 


What commission did char; 
those insurances ?—We did notic ri a 
commission, wé are to allow our Broker a 
certain sum: “To the best of my recollec- 
tion not,—we shal share: that commission 


the Broker the ‘commission of 


Broker is five per-cent. 

Was the property which: you stated to 
be vested in Public Securities, placed in 
the Funds, or in What other Security ?-— 
The whole: was in Exchequer Bills, depo- 
sited in’ the Box of the Commission at 


Bankes, of the 
the House of 
freee, &e. 


Commnittee ‘of the 
for: 


‘Sir, 13th March 1807. 
beg leave to ‘trouble you with the 


Correction of a few inaccuracies, into 


which, from a defect of was led 
upon my examination before the honodr- 
able Committee of thé House’ ‘of Commons 
on the 9th of this month. 

To the question, « Can you state. what 
the amount of the ‘sum vested in Pub- 
lic’ Sécurities is “‘Aboat 
27,0001. for the Captors, and almost’ the 
whole of thé remainder is invested also in’ 
Public Securities, which we shall account 
for to Government when we ‘close our ac- 
‘counts, with interest ;”—-my answer, upon 
reférence to the books, should have ete 
« Almost the whole is vested in Public 
Securities, which we shall account for to 
Government with interest; futther 


gum of 27,0001. has also been invested in 


peeks Securities for the benefit of the 
aptors.” 

0 the question, “Can you state to the 
Comittee the gross amount of the p pro- 
perty ¢ that ‘came into the hafids of 

ommissioners, as well that sold, as that 


‘réstored ?”—f answered, The net amount 


of the Salés ‘was eleven hundred and ‘forty 
thousand poonds, the ‘property restored: 


in money was aboat 65, ‘Was no 
olf 


on’ charged on | 


Old Broad-street, 


stored in-money’ or in: 
mission is charged upon t Sales??? 
+My have net: 


amount of the Saleswas 1,526,582/: 108. 
including 79,407. ‘restored; ‘ne 
commission Lear char u roperty 
restored in‘ specie; 1s 
charged upon the gross Sales.” 

To the question,” W-hat commission 
did you charge upon the Insurances ra} 
answered, «« We did not charge a commis. 
sion 3 we. are to. allow: our Broker ‘a cer- 


5 per-cent.” To the above answer I beg ~ 
to add, « The: commission of the Broker 
is. 5 per-cent, upon the premiums, and, 
paid by the Underwriters.” el 

To: the question, «Whether. the. pro: 
perty which you stated to be’ vested. in 
Public Securities-was placed in the Funds, 
or what. other Securities?”’—I answered, 


posited in the box of the Commissionersat 
their bankers, Masterman and /Co 
answer should. have been, “ The great 
part was and is vested in Exchequer Bills, 
a part in India Bonds, and a part in Bills 
of Exchange; the whole deposited in the. . 
box of the Commissioners at, their 
Masterman and Co.” 

I beg leave, in the name. of ‘the Com 
missioners, to add further, that they, are, 
ready to state to the honourable Commit. 
tee, if required, the. appropriation, of Pace 
net amount of theit | receipts, and, that.the oe 
will fee] much satisfaction in. giving any a 
ditional explanations that may be required, 
—I have the honour to; be, Sir, Your . 


most obedient servant, James 


(B. 2.) Examination. of James. 
Esq. May 13,1808, 
appearsto the Committee. from the 
Accounts furnished by the: Commissioners, 
that there isa great disproportion betweew 
the gross: and net sales of the ships ‘and - 
cargoes br 
as well @s of those detained and disposedof 
in the. of .Great Britain anddres 
land ; how do you account for: this: ‘great 
difference ese ships being detained 
long before the appointment of the Coms 
‘missioners, the charges incurred: thereby 


ey 


| became very ‘considerable by their Jong 


‘detention ; Commissioners’ having 
‘been: obli to pay for ‘the maintenatice < 
ofthe O Crews during ‘that 
by their Instructions of his @ a 
pay’ alb the: Wages 


\ 


tain sum ;, the commission of the Broker is et 


« the whole was in Exchequer. Bills, de- _ 4 


into the ports of London, 
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neral reason, im addition tothe premiums 
of: insurance; paid for. those ships, which 
@ecasions the amount of charges be so 
.. There appears, to, be no proceeds arisi 
from the sale of the ship. marked. S. 


state what; the-initials.S. and C. are 


_ intended to signify ?—-I believe Ships and 
_ Cargoes, the.charges of which amounted to 
more than their proceeds, .. 
.»How.came. the Commissioners not to 
_~ abandon to. the Captors, or, deliver up to 

the Claimants, those ships and, cargoes the 
charges upon which exceeded their pro- 
ceeds ?—Because they were all detained 
by orderof.the- Crown, 
How came restitution to be made where 
- the property sold did not produce. suffi- 
cient to pay the charges? and what avu- 
thority had the Commissioners to restore 


beyond the amount of the property in 


their possession ?—I cannot answer from 

_ What is the cause of the charge upon the 
sale of some of the cargues exceeding those 


upon others, and to so great a degree ?— 


Ipresume from some ships being detained 
longer. than others, and also the 
"wages amounting to more upon some than 
». Did the Commissioners participate in the 
~ commission charged by the Agents at the 
out-ports? They certainly did not. 
- Did they derive any profit or advantage 
from the charges upon the sale of either 
ghips: or. cargoes ?—Certainly not; . we 
have every emolument we have 
received. poi. 
What commission did the Agents .at 
_ the different: out-ports charge ?—I cannot 
that question from memory. 
Did the Commissioners, or their Officers 
to their knowledge, receive any gratuity 
Srom either Captor or Claimant upon the 
sums paid to them beyond ‘the charge 
stated of 51. per cent. ?—Certainly: not, 
having ‘already made.a return. of eve 
e@molument derived by, them. Piz 


Has audit of the Commiisioners 


counts taken place:in any department. of 
‘Government ?—None, except, in the case 
of one ship called the Cromhout,- all: the 
Vouchessfor which were examined by Mr. 
Mitford of the Treasury... 
« Are the Committee to understand that 
the. Commissioners have rendered no ac- 
count whatever of their 


tha Lords of the, Treasury, beyond the 


“might appear: :the, Officers. and 


‘what account. have 


the -disposal: of:-Government, and» what 
they were to retain to answer. the demands 
of Claimants ,and «.Captors?—You will 


‘find it in the. Return to the Order of the 
Committee, that the Commissioners also 


stated having. given in. an Estimate of the 


probable produce of the property; and 


in an early.stage of their com 


mission, 
they also rendered.to the Lords of the 


Treasury a rough Statement of what. the 
property then sold had produced. -_ 

he sum insured upon the ship Zory 
appears to ‘be 25,0001. only 


19,9131, 2s. 4d..to haye been recovered 3 
why was not the remainder recovered ?— _ 


We could not prove greater property than 
that from the Underwsiters, and therefore 
it was all we could recover. 

The Snelkeid also was insured-.in the 
sum of 9,000/. but only 8,151/. 6s. 7d. res 


covered; how do you account for this?—I 


account for this in the same way... 

The: amount stated to have been reco- 
vered for average; short interest, &c.: 
in what manner has that money been acs 
counted for ?—-I presume . you will find 


in the, account it is carried to the ship and. 


cargoes, 


. You have rendered an account to the — 


Committee of the different securities into 
which the funds remaining in your hands 
have from time to time been invested, 
and the amount of the profits arising there- 


from, from the 10th of July 1799 to the . 


10th of January 1808, but no account from 
the 10th July 1795 to the 10th July 1799 ; 
ou of the interest 
arising from the balances in the hands 
of the Commissioners during the former 
period ?—-We have no regular account 
of the interest of the balances avrisi 

during :the former period, but the:Com- 
missioners have individually kept motes 
of the sums received by them during that 
period, and have made-a return of the 
largest amount which any of them appear 


to have received during that period. 


Haye you an account that you can lay 
before the Committee for this period ?— 
We have. not ;. not. a regular accoun 


which would give a satisfactory account « 


Will. not. your cash account. furnish 
this information ? It will-not, because 
we keep only an account as. between our- 
selves of those interests. 
[An account to be sént.} 
_ It is stated by the Commissioners that. 


the Balances remaining from time to time 


mere statement.of the sums they had at 
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their hahds:has-been invested: in Bills | rected 


of E: Omnium, and India Bonds ; 

dhow. came the Commissioners to invest 

public in private securities ?—Be- 
cause of the facility of turning the private 
securities into cash without.any loss. 

Did not Exchequer Bills 
same facility ?—Not always, being some- 
a and to the charge 

_ of brokerage ; the sums lent upon private 
will be found to of no 
not the sums lent upon private 


security. equally liable to the charge of, 
—They were not. 
- Did the Commissioners themselves re- 


- ceive the securities without the interfer- 
ence of a Broker?-They did. 
It appears from the different accounts 
and returns made by the Commissioners, 
that, with exception to those ships for the 
recovery of the amount insured, upon which 
a suit has been instituted and carried. on 
by the Commissioners against the Under- 
writers, all the other-accounts of the Com- 
‘missioners have been brought to a close; 
‘have the Commissioners any other business 
to transact, exclusive of the management 
of that suit?—The business of the Com- 
missioners is now solely confined to the 
management of that suit, and of every 
thing connected with it. 


| 


Do the Commissioners continue to re- 
ceive, and to appropriate to themselves, 
the interest of the balance now remaining 

in their hands?—Theydo. - 

_ What is the total amount of that ba- 
_Jance?—As stated in the account to the 
order of the Committee. - 

__ Is.it probable that that balance is likely 
s00n to: be drawn out of the ‘hands of the 
Commissioners ?—We conceive it may be 
drawn out as soon as the law-suit is ter- 


* 


these given by James Craufurd, 
Esq. in Examination on the 13th 


‘To the question, “ How came restitu- 

‘tion to be made where the property sold did 
not produce sufficient to pay the charges, 
and what had the 
to restore beyond the amount of the pre- 
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. | the ship Cromheut, all t 


y in their possession answer 


‘stated to have been, I’cannot answer 
from met Whereas I answered'in 
substance as follows: “‘ The property hav- 
ing béen detained by order of Crown, 
and the Commissioners having been di- 


| had also no authority to abandon.” 


which they were inted, to’ returmal] 
property claimed as British or Neutral; 
upon satisfactory ‘proofs from the Claims 
ants, they considered themselves bound to 
restore the ed, 

perty claimed, without reference to the 
Cowie attending or incurred by the des 
tention, which 
detention, naturally fall u 
causing the detention ; the 


the : 
mmissioners 

the question, « What is the-cause of 
the charges upon the sale of some of the — 


| cargoes exceeding those upon others, and | 
to so great an amount ?””—-my answer was, = 


| I presume, from some ships having been 
detained longer than'others, and also from 
the wages amounting to more upon some __ 
than upon others.” 

I now beg: leave to add, “that some 


in consequence of their having been first — 
ordered by his majesty’s government tobe. 
restored to the Spanish government, with 
the view of their being allowed to procéed 
to Spain, which order, on account of ins 
.tervening circumstances, was. not carried 
into effect; but the cargoes, after a long 
negociation, were purchased by govern-_ 
To the question, “ What commission \— 
did the Agents at the different out-ports 
charge ?””—imy answer was, “I cannot 
answer. that question from memory ;”—E 
now beg to add, “in some cases they — 
charged per-cent. upon the amount 


where the amount of disbursements was | 
inconsiderable, they charged a sum ‘for 
To the question, “ Has any audit.of the 
Commissioners accounts taken place in- 
any department of government?”’—my 
answer was, * None except in the case of 
vouchers for. 
which were examined b 
the Treasiry.”—I now beg leave tocor- 
rect:this answer, by stating, “ That itap-. 
pears an audit took place at the same time 


of all the Datch East India ships: and that 
those accounts, that is, copies of those ac- ° 
counts, were transmitted‘ to the Lords Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury.” 


different accounts and returns made by the 
Commissioners, that, with the exception of —__ 
those ships for the recovery of the amount. 


net proceeds of all such pros ie 
ges, as in all casesof 


ships were detained more than two years; _ 


their disbursements, and in other cases, , 


Mr. Mitford of 


with that of the Cromhout, of the accounts =~ 


To the question, “ It appears from the 
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there are ab 

scription: stithe 
will require ‘much labour on account 
of ‘their number and intricacy, and that, 


other accounts of ‘the Commissioners have 
been brought to’a close; have the. Com- 


_ missioners any other business to transact, 
exclusive of the management of that suit 


—Part of my answer, which: has been 


_ omitted, was; great many -accountsare 


still unclosed’in consequence of; that suit; 
and now beg leave to add farther, that 
160 accounts of that de- 

ttled; that the settling 


as already stated in the memorial deliver- 
ed by the Commissioners to the Committee, 


the’ Commissioners: may: possibly be. ob- 
liged :to’ proceed in suits already com- 
menced for the recovery of losses on some 


ships that were detained at the Cape of 


even in the event of the suit 


now pending being decided in their fa- 
~ To the question, “ Do the Commission-. 


_ ers’ continue to receive to appropriate to 


themselves the interest of the balances 


now remaining in their hands ?””—my an- 


swer ‘was, “ they do ;”’—and I now beg 


Jeave’ to explain, “ That the Commis- 


gioners; though they. continue to “receive 


missioners: the. ‘sum actually. 
Gommission appears tobe stated at 88, 164/, 


such interest, have not as yet appropriated 


to themselves, in the full sense of the term, 
any‘interests received since the month of 
July 1806, by dividing them among them- 
selves, the reason of which they. have 
stated in their Return to the Committee of, 


- all the interests received by them since 
10th July: 1799. They’ have:declared 


themselves ready to account for all. those 
interests, and in the mean time, théy con- 
tinue to pay out of them the annual ex- 
pences of their establishmient.” 


4.) Bramination of James Cravronn, 


Ph $i esq.— May 24, 18083. 
-. The commission charged iby the Com- 
missioners on the gross sales of the ship 
and. cargoes is 88,164/.; if a commission 
of 5. per-eent. is taken upon the gross sales, 
it: would amount upon 1,937,064/.,. ‘to 
96,5531. how do: you account for this differ- 
ence ?—The amount returned is the whole 
amount of the credits of the ships and 


cargoes, not of the produce of the ships.and | 


goods only, as will be found stated in 


e 
account returned bythe: 


Von. XIII.— Appendix. 


| for Dutch Priscs. 
gtitated andscarried: bythe’ Commis- 
gionets ‘agrainst Underwriters, all, the 


- ~ 


‘ 


bit inthe: 


made ‘to. the Order of the Committee of - 


the amount received appears be“only 
77,500:; how: do you explain this: ?—The 
difference between those two. sums arises 
from the charges of the establishment hav- 
ing been brought. to the debit: of the ac- 


Did ‘the Commissioners 


surances with the Insurance ‘Companies, 


and do you recollect to what amount?— - 


They made part of their insurances with 

the Insurance Companies, but te’ what. 

amountcannot ‘recollect from 
in’ 


Are not the Insurance Companies 


habit: of allowing deduction 10. per 


cent. on the» payment of the premium 


within three months, and have the Commiis- 


sioners received at any. time any sum or 
sums of money on this account, and-how 
has it been applied ?—lI believe the Insur- 


so; the Commissioners. recei 
some sums of money’on this account, and 
have included it in their Return of Broker«. 


age on premiums of insurance... 


Have the Commissioners. received a 


commission of 5 per-cent. upon the snms — 
recovered from the Underwriters?—They : 


have. 


‘Why has that-.commission not! been | 
stated in the return required bythe Com- . 


tee, of all monies, perquisites and. emolu- 
ments received directly or indirectly ‘by. 


the commissioners from 1795, the date of 


their appointment, to the present. period ? 
—It is included in their return of commis- 


(B. 5.) Examination of James. 
 €8g.—May 26, 1808. 


Do you not conceive that it was the duty. te 


of the commissioners,: im: the-cases where, 
the property detained was not pei, ne to 
the payment of the charges, to apply tothe 
‘Treasury for instructions ?=-We did, not 


conceive it nécéssary to make such appli- . 


cation, because. the Act of Parliament’ 
pointed out to us the. line of conduct we 
were to observe, in dur opivion; and-in 


many cases 'we-did not know the proceeds 
ofthe. ships. and cargoes before the, claims 


were given in. 
yt 
. 

sale) of ? — 1. presume: no, 
Restitution can « been made -before 
the final sale of the proj 


ance Companies are in the habit ‘of A 


Was restitution made previous toafinal 


of such: 
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< Were: aware of the:char ‘upon 
: ‘some .of ships exceeding the 


afd under ‘these circumstances;. did you 
corisider: yourselves justifiedin making 
restitution to claimants ?~~I cannot 
my ‘memory of: being aware’ of cir- 
eumstance at the time, but even if we had 
been aware of it, we should have consi- 
dered! ourselves ‘obliged: by the Act’ of 
Parliament? to make: restitution ; it is to be 
observed; that various claims were: made 


an inthe same'ship; 
amount of charges on the ships 


goes inidebt, is there included any 

paid to:‘Captors ?—If any grants were 

made¢: ito: Captors, they wi in 

our returns to the Committee. 

- Upon what documents did the: Coimtiiiss 

sioners effect: their insurances ?—The do- 

-€uments: were various, according to the 

situation in which the ships were at the 
time of the making the insurance in gene- 

ral ; according to the best of my recollec- 
tion, they were ‘made’ from the ‘best esti- 


mate the the Commissioners. could make of bbe 


their value. 
Were those-estiinates taken from thein- 
voices and bills of lading found on board ? 
_ eral they were, but in respect to 
the Dutch East India ships captured at 
. sea; ‘the ‘estimate was according to 
the iaforination received through the ad. 
miralty,. and from. the captains of the 
Dutch ‘East India ships thew in England, 
of their probable value. 
‘How’ then comes ‘the insored 


from the different ships to fall so far short 


of their value ?—Probably from the sum 
‘Yeturned as insured comprehending only 
the sum insured by. the Commissioners ; 
inany insurances upon Dutch East India 
ships have been ihsured by Messrs. Muil- 
Co: previous tov 
of the Commissioners. 
»' Upon what plea do the Underwriters 
refuse payment of the sums insured i 
those ships which were lost ? Their 
‘war, that the Commissioners had: 
‘Insorable interest in the property so insur- 
ed’; ‘the q How at issue whether 
the Crown had’an insurable: interest, and 
whether the Commissioners were duly au- 
thorized by the’ gin — 
not the Comtaisstoners 
not 
?—-They did app 
inthe firet' instance they: were ‘desired not 
to make insurance, but they 
ceived verbal orders from the ‘Treasury to 


- 


appointment 


it,’ ahd. 


~ 


wére confirmed by Jetterfrom the ‘Treas 


sury; but some of the insurances ha 
been effected between thedates ofthe 
orders:and the written orders, is:the princi. 


When was that. application lataling: and 


the letter of instruction received ?—I can- 


not exactly recollect from butt 
can furnish the Committee. with it, 
‘Was it previous or subsequent to, the 


—I have already stated that. some ofthe 


insurances were made between the receipt 


of the: verbal and: written order. Yt 
Did ‘the Commissioners themselves efe 
fect: the insurances, without the interven; 


tion Broker ?—Through the medium 


of a Broker. 
The whole through the medjali of a 


‘Broker ?—+My opinion is, that the whole 
was effected through - ‘the medium of 


Broker. 


Tt appeirs from the account of the 
Genoegen,: that’ a commission of 5: sip 


cent. is taken on the amount of goods're; 


stored’ to R. Perry, in addition to a come 
mission of 5 per cent. upon the gross P aed 
ceeds of the cargo of “that ship ; 

you. account for this?—I shall rset 
the books for an explanation. 

What is the amount of specie which 
has been under the management of the 
Commissioners ?—15,0471. 188. 4d... 

Has a separate account of specie) been 
kept?-The specie received) under the 
eare of the Commissioners formed part of. 
the cargoes of two ships, one the Cromhout; 


1,129. 16s.. 2d, another the Minerva; 


4181. 28.2d. 
Have you. rticnlars of the. charges 
made b the ommissioners in the Seven 
Years War, referred to in 


—We have not. 
From whom, did you acquire 


| any knowledge :of the charges made: 


by those Commissioners?—-One of us re- 
ceived information from the late Mr. 
Aufrere of : Chelsea, who.was' one of those 
Commissioners, and. who informed -him 


that 5 per cent. commission was allowed 


to those Commissioners without paying 
of their Establishment. 


~ Do, you know whether: the Commission : 
of '5.per cent. was ‘taken: onthe gross.or 


insurances now in question-being made? - __ 


Was thats: regular Insurance Broker 
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‘the 


similar purposes with the 


4 Are not Prize Agents, by the 45th. of 
72, restricted to their com- 
net ‘proceeds ?—I believe 


mission of the 
«How then do ‘the Commissioners ‘state 
the commission allowed. to Agents as a 
reason for their charge uf 5/. per cent. on 
the gross proceeds?—Because, previous 
to the passing of that Act, which took 

ce many years after the appointment 


‘of the Commissioners, they always charged 
5 per cent. on, 


the gross proceeds, as I 
understand, 
‘Has any account 


insured, the 
amount of which still remains to be re- 
covered ?—-A separate account has been 
kept of those law charges. ‘ 
Can you send a return of 
Wecan. 
‘Was any commission taken upon those 
charges of the Commissioners ?—None. 
_ How does the amount recovered for 
average, short ‘interest, &c. appear to have 


the amount ?— 


been carried to.the credit of Government ? 
- —I presume by being brought to the credit 


of the ships and cargoes to which they 
belong. 


, 


Was any commission taken upon the 


_ _fecovery?—I cannot speak to that from 
memory, but shall make a return. of it. 


~ Do you not know that the Spanish 
and other Commissioners, appointed for 

tch Com- 
missioners, -have accounted to Govern- 


‘men for the interest upon all monies re- 
maining from time to time in their posses- 


sion ?—] have been told that the Spanish 
Commissioners, in consequence of direc- 
tions from Government, have accuunted to 


_ them for those interests, having beea pre- 
’ Viously directed to invest that money on 


account of Government. 
_ Have they not also, without such direc- 


_ tions, rendered regular accounts to Govern- 
ment of their proceedings and account sales - 
| only-13 from the proceeds of which' and — 

restitutions have been made; ~ 


of the ships under their care?—I am i 


rant of what accounts they have rendered.to | 


Government of their proceedings, or of their 


having rendered Accounts of Sale, though 


T presume they have done so, in conse- 


-quence of their business having long since 


terminated, as I understand.- . 
_ Why have not the Dutch, Commission- 


ers rendered similar accounts for those 


ships which have been finally disposed of? 


—Because, by so doing, they could only 
per 


< 


of the Taw charges: 
Been kept separate and_ distinct from the 
_ other accounts for those ships 
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Apprrionat. Answers to those given- by 
To the question, Do younot conceive 
it wasthe duty of the Commissioners, where 
the property detained was not adequate to 
the payment of the charges, to apply to 
the Treasury for imstructions?”—b beg 
leave to add to my answer to that ques+ 
tion, “That the Commissioners applied 
in all cases of doubt or difficulty to the 
Lords of his Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council for instructions, bat: that in 
the cases in question they felt no doubt or 
difficulty, because they considered : the 
Act of Parliament directing ‘them to re- 
store all property claimed ‘as British or 
Neutral and proved to be such, upon such 
terms as should to them appear equitable, 
as imperative upon them. Hot. 
- I beg leave further to add, that im all 
restitutions made by the Court of Ad« 
miralty, the Claimants received ‘the a 
perty restored to them (when sold) without 
any other deductions than’ the charges at- 


taching ‘to the sale of the property, 


less specially decreed otherwise, and that 
the said Court of Admiralty decreed resti- _ 
tution of property under the care of the 
Commissioners'to Claimants who brought 
their claims before them, upon the same 
principle ; which principle, besides ‘bei 
sanctioned by such authority, . appe 


also.to the Commissioners to be equitable: 


They conceived that it would not ‘have 


been equitable, and therefore presumed it 


come never the of 
islature, to ject the property o 
British and Neutral Claimants, which they 
were ordered to restore, to those collateral 
charges which arose out of the detention 
of property of a-different description, as in 
that case those Claimants would have 


sustained a material injury. I beg leave _ 


finally to observe, that out of 55° ships 
which appear by the return delivered te 


the Committee to be in debt, there are . 


their car, 
and: that ‘in several of these cases, thé 
ships only were restored; which ‘ships 


being entitled to freight and-other ex- — 


pences considerable amount, occa- 


| sioned defalcation'in the proceeds of 


their cargoes... The major part of ‘the 
ships in debt, had ON of naval stores 
which were. delivered to his Majesty’s 
Navy Board; and the Commissioners have 
not been able to obtain reimbursements 


see 
ecxiii) ! -* 
~ 
. 
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Ansufances 


that ‘s 


to 
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for those- ships. Other ships were in | taken upon'the recovery-of those.average, 
ballast, and ‘offeo'little not to shortinterest, 


dice sufficient to pay their expences; and 
several whose expences are the ‘greatest, 
weré.the Dutch East India ships lost, and 


~ those detained at the Cape of Good Hope, 


concerning’ all which the Commissioners 


afe; now litigation with: the Under- 


the. question, Did the Commis- 
sioners effect.the whole of their insurances 
through the medium ofa Broker 


answer was My opinionis, that the whole 


was effécted through the medium of a Bro- 


_ ker :”-~and: 1 now beg to correct this an- 


swer by stating, “ That that part of their 
oe at the public offices was 

a through the medium of a Bro- 
“To the question, « It appears from the 
‘account of ‘the cargo of the ship: Genoe- 


_ gen, that a commission of 5/.-per-cent. is 


taken on the amount of. goods restored 
to Rd. Perry, in addition to a commission 
penne ‘upon the gross proceeds of 
ip answer was, “1 shall 
refer to the books for an explanation :’— 
- and Inow beg to state, «¢ That the commis- 
sion of 5/. per-cent taken upon the goods 
. Perry, was not in addition 
to, but.as a part of the 5/. per-cent. taken 
wee the gross proceeds of the cargo ‘of 
at ship, which consisted of: property 
unclaimed,’and- property restored ; as 1s 
also stated’ in the accounts of the cargo 


| that reco 
- Old Broad-street, 10th June 


speak to that from memory, but::shalh: 
make a return of it ;”’—and I havenow to 
add, ‘‘ that no commission was taken’ 


(B. 6.) Examination of Wituiam Mitronp, 
1, 18085). 


from the Treasury. June 
Tt has been‘stated by the Dutch Com. 


missioners, that. the accounts of some o 


the’ ships which have been under, their | 
management had been audited by you, - 


please to state the manner and. nature of 
the examination which took 


Jawes 


lace?— 


a Letter from Mr. 
g Mi 


, and Treasury 
apprehend that the accounts ‘of disburse- 


ments on account of. certain ships under | 
the charge of the Dutch Commissioners, — 


which I was verbally directed at the Board 
of Treasury to examine with the vouchers, 
was any examination of the general ac- 
counts of the Commissioners, but only as 


referring to the sums of 63,7091. 113.3d. 


and 54,500/. 7s. 7d. alluded to in the said 
Letterand Minate, the vouchers for which 


inspected, as far a8 could be produced, 
at the Office of the Datch Commissioners — 


in Broad-street.© 
Please to’ state the reason why a partial 


examination of: the accounts of the Dutch 
| Commissioners happened to be made, and 


nute.] 1 do not 


- 


a 


of that.ship delivered to the Committee.”’ 
To.the Question, Can. you send a Re- 
turn of the law charges for the ships insured | 
the amoent of which still remains to be 
recovered answer was “ We can;” 


why a general examination of those ac- 
counts was riot at the same time miade?—, 
As far as I recollect at this distance of 
time, the examination took place in order - 
to enablé the Dutch Commissioners to re- 


recovered for a 


—and I now have to state'to the Com- 
mittee, that the, amount of those ‘law 
charges: which have been. paid, after be- 
ing. taxed by the Master of the Court of 
King’s Bench, is 17,5671. Os. 9d. and that 


afarther sum of 1,2001. has been paid on 


account of subsequent proceedings accord- 


jing to estimates delivered to the Commis- 
signers from time to time by their Solicitor, 


the accounts of which have not yet been 

delivered, - 
Tothe Question, “ How does the amount 

» Short interest, &c. 


- appear to haye been carried to the credit 


Government ?’’—my answer was, “1 


_ presume, by: being brought to the credit of | 


the ships and cargoes to which it belongs;”’ 


—and I have. now to. add, that this :has | 


actually taken place.” 


the Quéstion, Wasany commission 


cover a sum of gar they had disbursed 
on account of the East India Company ; 
why a general examination of the ac- 


counts of the Dutch Commissioners did not 


take place is not within my knowiedge. 
You mean then to state, that the exami-. 
nation which took place, was entirely 


confined to the documents and vouchers. — 


relative to the account between the East: 


sioners ?— 


(B..7.) Examination of Jawss 
‘esq. and Joun Brickwoon, esq. .(Com- 

massioners for the 
February 10, 1809, 
do males be the sum totaLof 
profit actu 


disposal of Dutch Pro: 


ly divided by the Comimissigns 
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ers; for Sale; Se. of Dutch 


property 
‘the present time, and what is the farther | 
sum which, according to the on 


rl 
divided |. 


Shieh you have'already acte 


expect’ to. divide, -independentl 
ther therinterest?-The 


amount,as per return made to the Com- 
mittee, to 114,9411. 16s. and the esti- 


mated: further profits amount to 7,374, 
ndent of Interest; ‘the sum’ of 
114,9411.: 16. has been received and di- | 
vided, after paying the expences of the 


_ Establishment, which is now upwards of 


16,0001. 


.-Has any material ‘sum. ‘been 


on the score of Interest which. hasnot been 


- divided by the Commissioners, or is any 


considerable sum now due on that ac- 
count ?—There is asum of about 8,0001. 
received for Interest, but not yet divided, 
and a further sum of 1,844/. Since ‘the 
termination of the law suit, all Interest re- 
ceived from investment have been carried 


to the credit of\Government, and wiil con- 


tinue to be so carried till the’ Commission- 


ers have rendered theiraccounts. 


. State how. much of the first-mentioned 


sum of 114,941/, already divided, you 


consider to be Commission; how much 
Interest ; how much Brokerage and other 


ee ?—The commission is 74,1370. 16s. ; 


okerage, &c. 43461; Interest $6,458/., 
making together 14,9412, The 74,1371. 
16s. received for commission is the net 
commission, after paying the —- of 


Establishment. 


State what was the amount of commis- 
sion charged in the first four years inde- 
pendent of the expences of the Establish- 
ment for those years ?—Question reserved ; 


_ answered afterwards, $4,682. 6s. 6d. 


‘What was the amount of the expence 
ears ?— 


What was the amount. of Interest. re- 
ceived for these four years ?—Question re- 
served ;—answered afterwards, 18,553/; | 
less mistake 1,587. 10s. is 16,9652. 18s. 2d. 

What was the amount of Brokerage, or 
other profits, charged during those years? 
—Question reserved ;—answered | 
wards, 4,3461; deduct to be ~ returned 

1,6261., is 2,720. The Brokerage was 


Question reserved ;—answered 


paid ‘by the Underwriters, and , 1,626/. 


must be returned to the 
of Arbitrators.’ . 
What was the. amount of commission 


from that time to the present pe- 


iod ?-—-Question reserved af- | 


_after- 


to.| terwards, the: ‘sutv-chargéd for commis= 


_sion or closing s ‘accounts, from that’ 


ceived during ‘hat period, (havi been 
included in'the division. made in 
four years) was 5,2481.178. 


Establishment from that time to the pre- 


‘To January 1808-- £. 25,005 0 oO 
Since 1,844 14 


- se = 


What was the amount of \Brokerage or 
other profits charged from that time to the 
present period ?—Question reserved ; 
swered afterwards—Nothi 

From whence do you derive your inl: 
tation that 5/. per-cent. Commission was _ 
granted to the Commissioners for the sale 
of captured property in the war of 1756 ?. 
—From Mr. Aufrere, who was one of | 
those Commissioners. 


scribed to be the terms ?—Five per-cent, 
Commission was charged without paying 
any charges of the Establishment. i 
asthe five per-cent. clear of a 
-whatsoever | understood it. 
Was it’ five per-cent. ‘the gross or. 
net sales ?—I cannot speak to that posi= 


as any Interest obtained by the. Com- 
missioners antecedently to the 2tst: Fe- 
bruary 1796, being .the ‘first period ‘at 
which any account -of such Interest has 
been given to the Committee ?—Not. te 
our knowled 

_ Was there not a large balance at the 
Bankers antecedently to that time 
There might be a large balance... 


land; or with private Bankers?—I am of 
opinion it was with private Bankers, but 
can refer to our books... 

- Did not the Commissioners collectively, 
or individually, profit by that balance 
Certainly not. 

Are you aware of a clause in the Act 
of Parliament, authorizing the 
ment of the Commissioners, which 
that the proceeds of the sales made b 
Commissioners shall be paid into the i 
of England, there to remain subject to the — 


orders of the King i in Council? —Weun- 
derstood that clause in the Act to. apply. 


such s as were to be paid to hi 


period to the present time, but . not re- — 


hat. was the amount of expence of the 


sent period ?—Question 
+ swered afterwards, 


Can you state distinctly what. he de- 


Was the balance in the Bank of Eng- 


¢ 
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would ‘not us to draw.. 
"What do you by: current pay- 
ments?——All payments:whatever, demur- 


rage, for -restitutions, and talk 


charges. 
Might not a large pa part of the: balance 
Jeftin the Bankers’ hands, have been in- 
oer in Exchequer Bills, and still have 
to such current payment? 
the Commissioners 
were and fluctuating, that 
they conceived. it necessary to have large 
balances always in their Bankers’ hands to 
answer the constant demands to which 
the were liable.» 
Were you not always secure of at leas? 
days notice before a very large pay- 
ment could be demanded 
not recollect from memory. - 
,. Was the difficulty of drawing m 
out of the Bank for current payments, if 
paid into &, ever stated to the Treasury ? 


x ~I do not recollect whether it was or not. 


From what authority did under- 


stand, that if money was paid into the 
Bank in your-own name as Commission- 


with private Bankers? 


ers, you could: not draw it out for the 
eurrent expences?—-We did keep an ac- 


. count with the Bank, and draw out as oc- 


easions required, but could not pay into 
the Bank subject to the orders of his Ma- 
in for the reasons 


= were regulations at the Bank; 

the whole proceeds being 

ate the Bank, without having any 
—Certain! 


y 


all proceeds over and above the 
doties and expences of sale paid into the 
Bank of England ?—No, they were mot 


if so paid, they must have 

subject to:the order of His Majest 

in Council, which, as stated before, wo 

have.subjected thie Commissioners to 

inconvenience, and to ‘the possibility of 
on their payments, © 


carry! 
can you say whether 


me erence was made to the Lords of 
the Treasuty, on the inconvenience of ex- 
oe the 26th Clause of the’35th of. the 
any instructions received from 


cannot posi« 


we will examine the: mi- | 


at | ci 


y ) nutes: of our. report the 


| Committee thereon. 


What part ofthe sum’ ofebout: 16,000, 


for ‘interest; which you state 


yourselves to have divided: between’ 1795. 


and 1799, was-received on sums lention: 


‘private security ?-We shall: ;make 
turnto: the Committee on'that: 

‘Did you ever communicate to the Treas 

the fact of your having’ divided 

among’ the Commissioners from. ‘time: td 
time ‘the interest received on the sums 
lent out sub: 
.1796, or exhibit any account which 
cated that you have-divided it?—Wedid 
not make any such 
hibit any.such account. 

Did you 
intention ?— 

Will it appear: clearly from th 
books or other books of 
that the interest was divided ?—Those ac~ 
counts having been kept as between our» 
selves, do not a 


the Committee, the dates of the. — 
} and division of those interests; 

- Have the Commissioners ever: made to- 
the Treasury the same’ communication 
which they made in their paper delivered 


23d May 1807, to.theCommittee on Pubs) 


lic Offices, that they had ‘invested: the 
greatest part of their balances in Public 
Securities, with a view of: = it pro- 
ductive, and that they considered them- 
selves accountable to Government for thé 
interest so accruing, although they should 
eonceive themselves not more than ade~ 
quately compensated » by: that interest ? 


—They have not made such communi: ~ 
cation; they reserved it till they delis 


vered i in their accounts. 


ment, that you had divided 5 ‘per cent: 


commission ?—We did -not, intending 


to state it’ to Government in giving in 
accounts, 


in the cash-hook; - 
we have stated in our former returns to — 


ntly to the 21st 


er make ‘any minute of such 


cashes 
Commissioners; 


you: ever commiunicate to Goverte 


Were’ the bills discounted by the 


missioners submitted to the judgment | of 


Board, or was any general prin- 
ciple laid down, or any minute entered on 
that subject ?>—No ‘minute was entered 


respetting ‘those’ bills, but:the’ 


them’ was submitted to the Board; 


bill was discounted without the sanction of 4 


the Board. i. 
Was not the belence of in harid 
erally much ‘less, after the: practice of 
‘out’ at interest had -com- 


?<-Generally: it'was, not always: 


of the ships. and the ‘cargoes into 
- Bank for our current payments, with- 
@at an order of ‘his Majesty in Council, "| 
 aecotding to the strict Letter of the Actiof 
| 
| ‘ 


lately 
‘Commissioners, that the commission they 


been 


Cent. 


was, There is asym of about-$,000/. res 


with the nature 


: acquainted . 
of the remuneration. claimed 


the, Po ese. Commissioners ?—I 
re stood from one of those 


intended to char e has been. abandoned 
atthe: desire ‘of Government, .and. that 


they ate to be:remunerated in some other 
manner by Government. 


you!.acquainted ‘with the. ch 
ily, intended to... make 
that they intended. to 


per cent..upon the sale. of goods, 
besides a. commission upon Insurances;. I 


donot know what charge upon, Insurances, | 
charge’ of one-half, pat 


Do you know whether, that cliarge. was 
by agreement, or a charge-made at their 
discretion cannot, posi- 


the that 


was- usual allow.to, Agents the sum 
per cent. commission at the out- 


ports for sums disbursed ?—In cases of ad- 
vance of money five per cent, commis- 
sion was generally. allowed: by us, as it 
generally isby Merchants, 

Is five per cent, a commission usually 


charg ed by Agents at the out-ports on the 


such 


_ The sum of 639,0001. is in your 
books for wages and disbursements ; were 


your Agents at the out-ports allowed to 


charge 5 per cent. commission. on’ ‘the - 
amount of wages of ships: at 
— Answer 

What do you: now conceive. to be the 
period in which | your business as Com- 
missioners is likely to be terminated: ?— 
We conceive in the: course of the next 
summer, we shall be to our 


counts; 


The law-suit, having been. settled, we 
have only to settle. accounts: — 

— 


given by James Craufurd and John Brick- 
e3qs.; to. the Questions of the.Com- 
mittee of the Honourable: the House ‘of 
the.“ question, Has’ jury 


gam received on the score of interest 


which has not been: divided *y the’ Com- 
missioners, -or is atiy considerable 


‘due'on that account ?”*—the- 


ceived for interest, but not yet divided, 
together with. a further sum, Of 1,844.” rr 
The, Commissioners meant to say, that 
there.is a sum .of about 6,000/., not yet 
divided ; .and a, further sum of 1,844, 
received since the 8th of January, pie 


making together about 8,000/. 


.To the, question._—* State how 
of the first mentioned sum.of 114,9411 al- 
ready, divided, you consider to be:eom- 
mission, how much Interest, and oe. 
much. Brokerage.’’—The answer was, 
Commission £.74,137.16 0 
Interest Og. 


‘16 


it necessary, in conse 
—— of the question which preceded 
is last, to add in order 
to make the whole more clearly: under- 
stood. They therefore beg leave to state, 
that to the above 114,941/. 16s. ‘stated to 
have been divided, must be added 2,000/. 
to complete the sum actually divided, owing 
to the mistake mentioned in first answer to 
the first question above; that there is a 
further sum of 6,000/. received but not yet 
divided, of interest to’ the 8th Janua 
1808; together with an additional. sum of - 
1,844. received as stated above, since 6th 
January, 1808, but also not yet divided, 
That thus the whole amount of Profits 
received appears to be'124,785i. 16s. from 
which must however: be deducted 
1,587. 1s. 10d.too mach stated bymige 
take, for interest from:1795 to 1799, as 
mentioned in one of the last returns made 
to the Committee. “The Commissioners 


consider themselves accountable 'to Go- 


vernment for 27,7491. out of ‘the interest 


stated above to have been received: In 


giving this explanatory 


| it due to themselves agai 


attention of the Seasienes tot 
ciple upon which they have. wine a 
view to their remoneration. Being under 


‘the necessity of adopting some .rule: for 


their conduct, and being informed upon 
inquiry, that in a-similar case Commis- 
sioners had charged a commission of & per 
cent. upon ‘their: ‘sales, whieh ‘is also. a 
customary -ch ‘with Prize Agents, a 
character which they understeod ‘to ‘be- 
long to them, they ived they could 
not do wrong in making a similar ‘charge 
upon ‘their sales. At ‘the saine time, 
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of} taining. 
_ part of which 


a4 


they madé productive by 
investing ‘it in securities, they conceived 


-it’to be consistént with the’ practice of all 


Public Offices’ to’ divide ‘such intérest 


among themselves, and this they had the 
less scruple-to do, because by taking 


_ themselves the charges of their establioh 


ment, and by waving’ certain’ charges 


_which’ upon the principle'of taking a com- 
mission ‘they were autliorzed’ to’ make; 
have given up no less than 25,0001. 


while the’ interest divided by them ‘pre- 


viously to: 1799, ‘amounted only to about 
17,0001. ‘For ‘the interest’ produced by 
their balance since that: period, they have 


already declared themselves ready to ac- 


already been protracted. 
Having: thus briefly  recapitulated the 


__ have hesitated to accede 


fhe.;Bankers .antecedently 3 
_ February. 1796, at the Bank, of England or 


«with the private Bankers? 
their,answer to the question—* Are 
of.a clause in the Act of Par-. 


count, though they certainly consider the 
amount of those- interests as not ex- 
ceeding a fair compensation for their ser- 
vices uring the period of ten: years, to 
which their still existing commission has 


inciple upon which they have acted, -it 
pats -for them. observe, -that 
on the final conclusion.of their business it 


ywould of course have rested with his Ma- 


jesty’s Government, ‘either to recognise 
that principle or to propose to the Com: 


gnissioners some other mode of remumtera- 


tion... And if.it had been the wish of Go- 


vernment that a full commission of 5per 
cent.-should be the principle of that re- 
smuneration, the Commissioners would not 
to that principle 
though. less. advantageous than the one 
upon which they have acted. 

... To the.question.-—* Was the balance at 
to’ the | 


with ... the. .private. Bankers ?”?—Answer, 


: authorizing the appointment of 
the , Commissioners, which directs that, 
the. proceeds of the sales made by the 


Commissioners shall.be paid into the Bank 


a England, there to remain subject. to the 


Majesty. in Council ?”— 
‘The. Commissioners .beg. leave to add, 
they. were. perfectly. aware of that. 
clause, anddid conform to it ,aceording. to 
their of itsmeaning, for as they 
were, thereby, directed to. make 
into,the Bank for the purpose, that what 


shey iso paid. should remain there, subject | 


to, the Orders, of ;his Majesty, . with the | 
advice of his Privy Council ; they under- | 


| you say: 


sums they were enabled frém: time'ts 


time to pay over to Government, indepen 


dently of what they were obliged to retain; 


in order to meet the 
they wereliables 
the question, Might 
part of the balance ‘left ‘in the Bankers 
hands have been invested in’ Exchequer 
Bills, and ‘still have‘been applied/to. such 
current payments?” ‘thie nissioners 
beg leave to. expiain their answer by 


sayi That “knowin that: if a 
mands but not knowing when they would. 


were liable .to -very 
be’ preferred, they deemed-it 
always to retain a sum sufficient to meet 


3 


i ind: “to: bi 


not a‘large 


those demands, together with: all contin.’ 


To the question, Were all ‘the pro: 
ceeds over and above the duties.and ex- — 
pences of sale paid into the Bank ‘of Eng- 


land ???——the answer of Commissioners 
was, No,. they: were not 


the Orders of his Majesty in Countil, 


which, as stated before, would have subs — 
great incon» 


jected the Commissioners to: 


paid; became 
if so paid they must have been subject:to 


venience, and to the impossibility of carry- _ : 


they beg leave to explain, by referring 


to the last question ‘but one, beginning 


with the words, “ are» you aware’of>a 
clause in the Act of Parliament, 


the Upon refleetion;can 
whether any feference was made 


to the. Treasury, on the inconvenience of 


executing the 26th clause of the 35th of | 


the King, and any instructions ‘received 


from their lordships thereon ?””—the Coim- 


missioners beg leave to answer; “thatthey 


did not make any official reference to: the 
Treasury on that subject ; but that being 


in habits of frequent intercourse withthe | 
Secretaries of the Treasury,’ in relation'to 


the business of their commission, they did 


Mr. Rose, the difficulty-in question, and 
a 
should comply with the said clause.’”: 


Tothe question, What partofthesum * 


‘of 16,000. which you state to have di- 


| ing on their payments ;”—this answer . | 


the Committee to the explanatory answer 


state (to the best of their recollection)'to 
d with him the mode in'which they 


vided for interest betweén 1795 and 1799, 


was received on sums Jent on private se- 


curity,?”’—the .answer is, «the Commis- 


sioners have already, stated to the Com- 
mittee, in their return, of Interest received’ — 


duting that pation having no. reg 
i 


account of their investments during that 


rge balances in their hands, ; stood the direction | 
a 
ae | | 
| ular 
iB 


F 


‘It 


general, only 2 


eric stain, sathey shen 
i 9 id no 


wt the interests so:divided- 
‘exeeed the amount therein specified ; 


which fact they declared themselves ready 


to!confirm upon. oath, accordingly they. 


¢annot distinguish» what part of those .in- 


terests was derived from private securities, 
but they can: safely affirm. that the: pro- 
portion thereof was com 
the question,.‘« Have the Commis- 
sioners ever made to the Treasury the same 
communication. they made in their paper, 
delivered the 23d: May 1807 to the Com- 


mittee on Public. Otfices,. that they had in- 


vested the: greatest part of their balances 
in public securities, with a view to.make. 
productive, and that they considered 
themselves accountable tv government for 
" the interest accruing, although they should 
conceive themselves not more: than ade- 
ately compensated by that interest;”’— 


the answer vas, “they: did not make such 


communication ; they reserved it till they 
delivered in their accounts:” which -an- 
swer they beg to correct by stating, “that 
upon recollection they delivered a copy 
siibomaia paper, alluded to by the Com- 
mittee,,and about the same time, to, Mr. 


allow Agents at the out-ports 5 per-cent. 
commission for the sums disbursed ;”’— 
_the-answer was, In cases of 
money, 5-per-cent. was. generally allow- 
ed by ‘US, a8 it is generally allowed by 
Merchants ;””——and they beg to correct 


' this answer after having referred to their 


. That they allowed in 
r-cent. commission to 
their Agents at the out-ports on the sums 
disbursed by them, except in cases where 
such a per- was not adequate. to 
their trouble... In, such cases a. given sum 
_ was allowed, and in a few instances a 
cent, was allowed upon the amount of dis- 
‘bursements for. commission, interest of 
-Money.and trouble. The Commissioners 


books, by saying, 


- understand that~it is usual for Merchants 


to pay to their Agents’ at ~the out-ports 5 
upon money.advanced by their 
orders, No part: of the duty of the Com- 
missioners was attended with more. trouble 
of.required more vigilance than settling 


_ with the several Agents:at the out-ports.”’ } 
question, ‘The sum of 632,0001. 


is charged: in. your books for, wages:and 
disbursements; did .your Agents at the 


‘ships paid at the owt-ports.”” 


tively.smaill.’” | 


of wages of ships paid at the out-ports?” . 


t | ~Answer, “:The Commissioners paid<in 


general only 2}-per-cent..upon wages of 


(B. 7.)—Continued Apprrionat Answen fo 
Question put to’ the Commissioners on 
the \0th February 1809. PED 
the question, «.Are-you aware-of a 
clause in the Act of Parliament, authorize — 
ing the appointment of the Commissioners, 
which direct that the proceeds of. the sales 


| made by the Commissioners* into the Bank 


of England,. subject to the Orders his 
Majesty.in Council;?’” the. Commissioners 
gave. the following explanatory answer. in 
to. the given im | 
lately on: uestion being.proposed 
to them The leave 
to add, ,that they were perfectly awareiof 
that clause, and did conform to it: aceord 
ing to their conceptiqn of its meaning; 
for as they were thereby directed. to 
payment into the Bank, forthe: purpose 
that what they so paid should acon 
subject to the Orders of; his Majesty with ~ 
the advice of his Privy Council, they uns 
to 


| derstood the direction to apply on 


such sums, as they.were enabled from time 
to time to pay over to government, inde- 


| pendently of what they were obliged te ~ 


retain, im order to meet the demand te 
which they were liable.” 
And the Commissioners.now beg further 
to add, in answer to the above question, . 
that by the 2ist clause of the said Act, it 
is directed that the Commissioners then to 
be appointed, should. act, « according to 
such instructions as they shall from time 
to time receive from his Majesty, with the 
advice of his Privy Council :’’ that in the 
instructions which the Commissioners ac- 
cordingly received, was contained the fol- 
lowing ,clause ;— are hereby au- 
thorized to make. such allowances to the 
crews of these ships and vessels ia. pay- 
ment of their wages, as shall appear to 
you tu be just; for which purpose money. 


‘will be issued to yonen account; but you 


are to take care that all money. which ‘you 
shall so pay, shal} be. out ofthe 
sale.of the-ships and of. the goods, waves, 
merchandizes and: effects as. seon aa the 
same shall be sold.’ 


By a. reference,to the Question in 
p- Ccxviii, it appears that there is an omis- 
sion in this place.of the. words 4 shall be 


paid:by.the Commissioners.’ 
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 Huskisson, one of the Secretaries to the d 
» « To the question, “Did the Commis- 
sioners understand that it was usual-to 
#4 
: 
t. on the amouat | 


| 


order to:‘enable: comply 


withthe above. instruction, they were 
under the necessity of retaining:-very. 
the . proceeds of their sales, 
Bank subject to. orders, of Me: | cargoes: 
in Council. 


est 
= The Commissioners’ also- beg: leave to 


refer tothe 23d’clause of the said ‘Act, au- 
them to receive claims -of ‘ships 


gind: as the property-of the-subjects 


eessary for. ‘them to retain the 


decision of : sach claims, most of 


claims they'were satisfied, the 


ofthis Majesty, or of any country in amity 
with his Majesty and in ease they should 


be'satistiedof justice: of such: claims, 


torelease the goods so ‘claimed, with’ the 
licenve of his Majesty’s most honoorable 
Privy Council’; but as, previousl 
8 


goods so claimed. were necessarily 


; old, the Commissioners could not com- 
Ply ‘the directions contained in the | 


chuuse,.otheywise than -by paying to 
the claimants; of the ‘justice of ‘whose 


such'sales ; for which purpose it was ne- 


sach: proceeds, 

The ‘bumbly to 
the Committee, that ‘coupling the said 
clause. in their ‘instructions, and ‘also the 
said-2lst clause’in ‘the ‘Act of -Parliament 
under .the: authority of which their ap; 
took place, with the 26th 

the: same’ Act respecting payments into 
the it will had 

rounds: for construing the last nien- 
clause‘in the said Act according to 


the explanation already given,‘as'applying 


only to such ‘sums: as*tbey were “enabled 
from time 'to time over to -Govern- 
ment, independently of what they were 
obliged: to retain, in order. to meet the de- 


- mands to which. they were liable, and that 


acting’ According’ to this construction, 
they conformed with spirit trae 
méaning the said Acti? 

observing,’ in relation to:this subject, 


‘of 
when in ‘one of their answers to'the 


they stated that they) had 
atianged: with My. Rose, according to the 
best of theit: recollection, the mode: in 
whieh they should-coniply with the said 
clause, (respecting monies paid- into the 
Bank) the we See merely to say that they 
thie said-gentleman the thanher | 
the monies ‘paid into 
to the “Orders of ‘the 
King in, Couneily shield Be: drawn ‘oatin 
‘compliance with such Orders. 


proceeds of 


dow you Conceive to be ‘the 


‘ships; and: shipsrand 
usual commission charged 
by” by Merchants sale: of goods 
consigned to Cent: 
the gross proceeds ; ‘I. not 
there any general vecomuniss 
sion. eharged by» Merchants upon : prize 
ships and cargoes ; that muchrdes 

ds upon the'tr ‘the: Merchant:tiay 


ve, the magnitude: of the operation; and 
a-variety of other circumstances. I shquld 
say from:one, to two and an half: 

| the net proceeds: would be the cha 

/Merchants:in such cases, and: whi 
would be governed by the 
before mentioned." 

‘What ‘other services: a Merohsds 
undertake for his Correspondent besides the 
sale of ‘his cargoes?—He: frequently ad- 
vances .to the. extent: of one-half or twos 
thirds of the value of the consignment, he 
makes remittances to his Correspondent for. 
the proceeds of the goods; and furnishes 
with regular accounts of sales, &es) | 

Does he not allow interest upon money 
Yes. 

‘Were any vessels now in the: 
of Government under circumstances asia- 
logous to’ those of Dutely Coumis: 
sioners, considering that ‘no advance’ would 
be required. upon such ships and ee 
would not you undertake the disposal’ 
them for’ 24 per cent. on the gross: amount? 
«1 certainly: should think myself very. 
amply compensated: by: such 
sion.) 

Considering the great of 
‘cargoes! under’ the m ent of: the. 
Dutch Commissioners, would you not havé -. 
undertaken ‘the vsale of them for a less 
commission ‘than 2} per. cent,?—D think: 
would ‘have «undertaken ‘the -disposabof. 
the shipsand cargoes for commissiotof 


take the management of: a concern of 

much magnitude, so much, detail. 

consistently with other business; 

without the: of ‘another ‘extab. 

lishment. 
“Should expect an: um 

for that establishment F should, 
our answers he the above questi 


2} per cent. on the net proceeds; but Pdo 4 
not see how any Merchant could 


- 
| 
= 
‘ 
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the: labour trouble. of the | Datch 
Conmitsioners, and:all the particular cir- 
cumstances attending the the €xécution:of | 
that commission ?——I de.conceive that a 
edmmission of 2} per. ceiit. upda the mes 
phoceeds the: ‘instanee, avery 


sefficient comthission ‘to:be allowed to the 


Dutch Commissioners; but, fromthe com- 


Nature: of. their _ business, and. the 


of time that their. services have, 

required; commission-of per. 
om on; | 

you, have thou yourself 

ape to derive any advantage from ‘the | 
of: cash lying in'hand. Ain addition 
to derived. from the commis, 
_certainly have considered 


bound. to have carried all.interest 


takes from, the the, proceeds of. ships 

the account of ‘Government. 

Rramination of Javits 


ibe. Gash Book laid. before the 
Committee exhibit an. .acceunt of all the 


received..and paid. by the. Commis- 


presume it does. 

Do the monthly. balances: stated in the 
Cash. ok, correspond . with ‘the. total 
anrount..of the.actual balances.of Cash in 
the. hands of. the several Bankers to the 

issioners; of the, Bank of 
at the, same periods ?—It-exhibiis the 
amount of the sams. Aying at the dif- 
ht. Bankers andthe Bank.of England, 
together the sums vested securities: 

running at interest. 

What is thé: meaning of. ‘the following” 
Cash. Book on the 30th Dec. | 
_ 1796, Paid, extraordinary charges 
‘tending the commission. for so.much placed 
-t0;the.debit of the 40,0001, and 
of a, similar. entry, for, 

and. another 30th, Deece 

12,000/, Those. sums. were paid. to the 

issiomers‘on acguunt of commisssion, 
which commission. belongedito.the account 
oof extraordinary, charges... 
Had.the ‘commission. at. that time ac- 
probably it: wall appear by | ie 
~ oar Books, 


eri: 


Was mot any 


application. mada 
the: February. 1796, the. 
Tregsury, te. be, 
pay: into. the Ex- |° 


€ 


mber’ 


whether: any j 


that, the: no. 
payment of © inte the Bank ace. 
cording to Act: of:Parliament, ‘until the 
ofder: the Directors: 
of the East India Company to:refund cer. 
advances of the Commissioners ?—-We 
answer. . ye 

"Was tot the: Cash, 
quer Bills and Money. at Interest in hand; 
-om-the 27th February: 1796; 101 0004 
Ie appears by the Cash’ Book. 

Did not'the balance contiriue at 100, ito 
220,000 till, the: 30th~ of.’ when 
50,000 ¢. was paid into the Exchequer 
‘Itappears that: it did at-the: 
‘months, 

- Was not 
at that time tiioderate, and/the sums paid 
on 'each day small general they 
pear tobe small. 

Was not total méderate and the 
sums small for some months ‘afterwards; 
namely, 'till June 1797, with the 
ef 20,000/, paid 5th October 2706; to 
| Capters, and 20,000/. téGaptors on 
May 1797, at which period Of 30th June, 
another payment was madedto: the Treas 
sury of 50,000k, and 50,0004. invested in” 
Exchequer Bills, as well as 17;000%. 
ried. to account-ef extraordinary charges? - 
—There appears inthe Cash besides 
those sums, several other 
considerable sums, int April 1797 one? for 
3,7551.,in June 1797/ one for and 
another 2,908 /., in March 1707 one of 
1,000/. in: February 1797 one-of 1,5001., 
in December 1796 there 
1000). each, one 'of one of 2;765L, 
one ‘of 1,912 lis -in October of 

1,902 1.,.in September 1796 one of 2,066h, 
and one of 

Waa not the: 
of Cash or articles immediately coftverti- 
ble into Cash, abwaystnore thai? 
from the period of 25th-February 1796, 
when the above-mentioned ffom - 
the Treasury was made, down’to't 


1797) or: thereabouts,’ 


of 50,000 was made 
tQuestion reserved. 
Contd you! not’ ‘Have afforded. 

| tomake & payment to the: Treusery @¢.an 

earlier: petiod, or for sem 
were shall ansivet 

Was. no interdse received by'the Coit” 
taiesibmers on the! of 308 


e, 


ars two of 


| and one November 2796 


' 
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fromthe Eastilndia: 


> 


d_70,0001., which appears:to ‘have ‘been 

sin-the: hands of*their-Chief Banker, 
Masterman: and: Co.’ from: about: 
on nearly the: seme: yperiod: in 


minated and their accounts rendered up 
should: conceive «wards the: close af. 


What was the-amonnt: of) the:sum >: 


1796?—We will return an answer. ; 
When the. Commissioners-stated:to: Mr. 
RRose:i in February ;1796, that; they: could 
not make ‘any. material payment to: ‘Gor 
wernment, did they mention that ‘the ba- 


Jance in their hands was at that'time about | 
190,0001. ?--Question reserved.: © 

~~-Had the Secretaries at the: 
reason to know,that the Commissioners had 
divided in. December 1796, the sum of 
#0,000:L.. for commission do: not be- 
that they had-; :the Commissioners 


»that communication: till 
ea delivered in their accounts. 
d-you, make any. entry in Mi 


the of my know: 

d you enter any Minute:of an gene- 
ral Resolution of -your Board to discount 
bills, :or the. nature or circumstance.of any 
_ bills so discounted ?—The bills discounted - 
by the Board, were submitted to the Board, 
‘but not entered:in their Minutes... 
there any Minute telating to: that 
circumstance ?—None ; ..as: the mis- 
‘sioners, considered. 

By whom; and-in. what: ananner, were 


in te tothe 


by. some: 08; the mmissioners, we con- 


Whats the amount of the law expences? 
Question reserved. 

Was. any. other. Solicitor employed 

Were-they.taxed,.as between party. and 
4y .the accounts delivered .to us. 

our Solicitor, were taxed. by 
the Court King’s Ben,” 


‘and principle on which the 


qiestion, Whit the: 

wan following’ entry ‘in the’ Cash “ 
onthe ber’ 1796," 
traordinary charges attending the’ coms 
mission, for so much’ placed to’ the ‘debit 
of that” and’ a’ similar 
‘30th ‘Sune 1797 for 17,0002, ; ‘and of 
the “30th Deceniber’ 12,000/. 
swer was, * These sums were’ paid ‘to'tlis 
Commissioners. 
commission belonged to the accounts’ of 
charges, and the Commiss 
sioners- ‘leave to add in 
tion of this that although ‘40,000#- 
was booked off for commission, paid to the 
Commissioners the 31st December 


| that sam at onetime, as will a 
the Return they to” the 
of all their’ profits last year, in which 
Return the'several sums received for coms 
mission, and the dates of such recei 
specified. ‘The ‘commission had 
having been’ closed till: some time after, 
the ‘whole of the ‘commission having’ #0 
accrued ,/had'not at that period been booked 
in the account of extraordinary charges. 

To the: juestion, “Was: not any “appt 
eation ‘on OF or ‘about the 
braary 1796, to “be informed whether 

their shards ‘which they could 
bythe ‘Commiésioners' was, - 
that the ‘Commissioners: ‘could make ‘no 
payment: co 
according ‘to the Act'of Parliament until 
‘the: Privy Gouncil should order the Direc+ 
| tors of the East India Company’ 
-fund* certain ‘advances’ of the Commis- 
sionets Commissioners’ ‘beg to. 


‘cate to know what sums were then in the 


‘be. paid into the quer; and that the 
issioners al- 
acted; was'to take’ care in ‘caleulay 


‘ting the amount: of: balances remaining’ 


| in their hands;' that ‘those ‘balances were 


1796 ; the Commissioners not ; 


are 


accrued,'bat: many''of the’ accounts*‘not 


| Pay into the Exchequer; to ‘which the 


to'res 


for ‘commission, “which 


and what sums the Commissioners 


into the Bank 


enqairy was’ made-by-the King’s Advo. 
| hands of the Commissioners which’ could- 


f een d 
and .tsxplanatory ANSWERS tothe 
Questions ..put to James Craufurd, 
the Committee: on Public Offices, . 
| 
| 
spoken, not to have eccurred, 
4 he. money. to have -been duly paid Uy | 
a _ the. Underwriters without litigation, by 
period do-you-think the business of 


; 
- 


them, .whether.actually existing or con- 
tingent, the: full. amount of which it was 
impossible to ascertain ; that at the time. 
@when the enquiry alluded to was:made, 
Shey find(after along investigation) that 
the amount ofidemands of both descrip- 
fions, was:not léss than:259,000/: of which 
they actually paid from the 26th February 
1796: thexJst July. 1797. (the period 
thentioned in-several questions 
‘put to: James Craufurd) about 143,700/, 
exclusive of payments to Government,: to 
Captors, and to.the Commissioners... This 4 
gam: forms: part.of. what.was ‘outstanding 
Against them in.February 1796. They 
conceive that they:were always bound to 
¢onsider:. their. balances, with: refe- 
fence to their:nominal amount,- but to the 
éxtent of the claims that: might:be .made 
apon them for which those balances were 
answerable, and they ‘have invariably 
acted upon. that principle, convinced that 
it was @ proper-one, and that it would have 
been approved of by his Majesty’s Govern- | 
p vag Having: disbursed: a large sum for 
_ ships.whose cargoes were. posses- 
dion. of the East India ‘Company,. the 
 gmount.of which, including sums.at that 
time: in: course .of payment,:.was » about 


18,0001, they thought it necessary to,pro- 


gure a re-payment of that sum ‘previously 
{© parting: with .a>sum. of. consequence, | 
which they. conceived..could not be: less 
‘payments. subseqdently to the period in 
they: paid months af- 
terwards. that: sum to Government. Such: 
‘gfe the reasons which: now oceur to’ them 
@s having influenced their conduct ;on the 
ebove occasion, and..they: are persuaded 
. “they. will appear satisfactory to the Com- 
tmittee.. .At cll events, they: trust that the 
Committee will not suppose them capable 
of protracting.2 payment; for the paltry 
consideration of a few months interest on 
part of the balances: invested by them, 
especially as the sums..uninv: at that 
time were doubly. sufficient to furnish the 
‘gmount: which shortly). afterwards. they 
ect paid, having. amounted on the 
26th. ary, ..1796, to: more than 
 100,000/.. They can most conscientiously 
—sgssure the Committee, that they have | 
a larger balance in their 
a than, according to the best of their 
gudgement,..they thought it right. to,re- 
tain’ with aview tothe extensive concern 
entrusted ,to.their care,and. they confi-’ 
dently refer 10; the result of their..re-: 


could ‘not upon: the whole ‘have 


larger payments to'Government:than they 
have actually. made ; -and though 
might, om some occasions, have ventu 


to anticipate some of their payments by @ 


few months, they conceive that on the 
above grounds they were fully justified in 
"To the.questio 
of the sams due from the East India Come 
pany in Februaty 1796 ?”—The Commis- 
sioners beg to 
To the. question, When the Commis. 
Sioners stated to. Mr. Rose'in February 
1796, that they could not make any ma- 
terial payment to, Government, 
mention that the balance in ir 


was at that time about 190,0001, ?”—the 


answer was (though not inserted ip the 
copy of the examination) “Ido not be- 
lieve they did.” . And, the Commissioners 


beg leave to add, “ that they apprehend 


the reason of their. not giving that infor. 
mation to Mr. Rose was, that ‘conceiving, 
according to the best of their judgment, 
they could not part. with a sum of Conse- 
any good purpose to inform him of thei: 

_ To the question, “ Supposing: the’ law- 
suit_ of which you have spoken not to have 
occurred, andthe money to have been daly 
‘paid by the’ Underwriters without litig: 
tion, by what period do you think’ 
business would have been finally term 


the answer was, “I conceive 
towards the’ close of the year 1800;”— 
which answer gto 
correct by stating, “ ‘That they ad th 
could not have finally terminated they 
business $0 soon as stated in ‘their answer 
as it appears upon reference to their 
books, that some small sales (being rem- 
nants) were not completed till Novemb: 
1801; that the whole of the property 
claimed in, the Court of Admiralty 
‘not adjudged: till July 1803; and that 
great number of ‘accounts have remaini 
‘unsettled. ‘with. the Executors of the I 
King’s Proctor, the balance ‘of whict 
amounting to 3,700/., could not be pai 
till January last; ‘and*that a variety of 
other objects, connécted with the business 
of the Commissioners, have occupied 


aud. ‘prook tbat. shey| 


quence at that time, it could not answer - 


‘nated, and their accounts rendered up ?”— 
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| € list which a¢companies this | 
‘names ‘of the Brokers, employed 
Ommissioners. 
—The er rged was'l per cen 
upon: the tle of and gen, rt 
teas and pi HED. 
Outwatd bound West 
of .which the. Brokers were directed to. 
make out sales of each, _mark, 
which account sales’ were very. humerous, 
patie 
Attended 


e cars OES. were | 
gteat trou 
allo 


the 
‘of btpke 


Staté the “the, different, 
aiptured Gare under t anagement 0 
‘Commissionets — 
the taking Possession 
the “Dd time the 
state for information of the | 
‘that all the “ships detained, at, 
time, their. i, June 
1705, were immediate! aced under 
their dia. and that the other ships. which | 
into port after that, were 
oS their care as soon as they ar- | 
4 of them were, ken pos- 
sat. of in the « Lourie: of the year 1796. 


ave accrued 
in. your accounts?—The 
which the Dutch 
‘Homers considered commission 
that. the sales of. goods 
€, the commission ‘was th 
pd in their counts ; but, as 
one the heir,ad 
aoty answers 0 the 


a. consider. tin 
t. 


iad: actéued was not booked till those | 
were closed, ahd, not till | 


it bad. accrued. 
laiation of thé 
boo enti Hed. 


ps stances, I have known 


ion 


at. the | 
when such commissions 


ad you 
+f stance where a Merchant has. debited te 4 

cort 
‘sales has-been rendered never 


wo 


mon ‘rate of: mercentile. commission. off 
consigned to 'you?—I: consider. 
vaty-a little in relation 
which: the. consignmeft comes; 
on. consignments from:Ameriea, 
consider’ the usual commission ‘to, be: 
per-cent; and on. those ftom any. part 
2.per cent. alt in. some! ins 
td. be 
on the. latter :also; san: ‘grees 
Is) per cent. the: highest: 


commen 
commission that Merchants. charge?ua} 
coneeive: it to be: one highest unless under 


ial agreement. 49, 
What other advantages do they reces 
there is no very generat:ru 
or ptactice in cases | 
seme cases a per cent.:commission 
lowed dn the anidunt of the sum insured, 
| but-in other cabes it is» 
special agreement;. however 
the Merchant td be: 
in‘ making-that charge, unless ‘he should 
haveiagreed to forego it by a-speciabiars 
cases,of ‘drafts being: is 
nst.. the proceeds: of .consigm 
ments, I do not. consider customary 
eharge any banking: Commission. 
tnission to acctue?=-dt is: usual to charge 
the commission on farnishing the account — 
salés to: the Correspondent,-still Iconsider 
the commission to. the 
on the sale:being. made, and:on.- 
ceeds being received,,.and: more particu- 
larly in avconsi- / 


taking upon. himself; the risk of 

| «charged im.the: same-atovunt.: - 
Have ‘you in point of fact ever charged 

‘commission, .or have known any 


for. cominission, before:the 
did: ‘myself, ner did ‘in- 


Supposing: you. bad old goods tothe - 


eniount of: on the Ist of Ja 
| fast, at six. months credit, from’! w 

re! among other: ‘chai 
“(250 fos the Sales 


-when the proceeds of. the tales would be - 
you not dredit Corren- 


letters. we i 
merely-imitials, chosen at pleasure 
» of; names or numbers, 


of July, sup 


; ¥es, where the’ 
selves} or if’ s 


the fist’ of J should: 
conceive it soto do. |’ 


- Would you debit him in ‘account émtrent 
for interest om the 250/., commissicn, from 
the Ist of January to the istof July ?>—It 
ent’ did require’ 


vances to amount to the and 


that: the: account ‘sales should be settled 


under discount, certainly . should not 
think of ma any charge of interest on 
the amount of commission ; but in the 


event of the account’ sales being finally 


settled under discount, previous to the ex- 
ion of the'term of sale, I should con- 
sider myself warranted in charging the 


discount 6n the gross amount of the sale, 


of the” commis: 


a” as. before: stated, to 
éon the Ist January for 10,0001.; 
= oat of the proceeds to come in on the 
Ist Kebruary, the remainder beinggreceiv- 
ed on the’ mitt July, should you consider 
yourself entitled to take:your 250/. com- 


: mission on the tst of February out of the 


sum already received, or should you deem 
yourself obliged to wait for it till the Ist 
ing no account sales to be 
rendered before the Ist of Juby:?—I have 
already stated, that it is not usual to 
charge any commission, until the account 
sales dre rendered ; but if a question was 
to be raised as to the “Merchant's right of 
appropriation of his commission, I do con- 
ceive he has a right to repay himself the 
whole commission out of the first money 
received though no account ‘sales should 


_ have been rendered ; there may be a va- 


riety of opinions, but that-is my opimion, 


"as to the right: it is however not the prac-° 
I rather consider it a legal ques. 


decided. the practice of 


¢ 


Cogs, rake inl 


you in your transactions for the Dutch 
Commissioners ?—One 


r‘cent. 
that the general rate of Brokerages 
are entered by our- 
ublic sale, we erter- 
these” ‘goods, a 
charges and sald them’ at‘ publie sale ; “we 
ge one’ per ‘cent. in’ the: case of public 
sales, even if not entered by ourselves, 


_ we payment by the: 


Inia ware to confide | 


to:you the . sale of any 


we ‘paid 


India, produce. consigne whic 
they might have onder 


rate of brokerage charge. for 


it to be sold by private eontraet? they! 
entered by ourselves-1 pe cent; 1f 


‘Seat hands. from Merchant ‘on 
which you paid freight, duties, lighteoaieel 


wharfage, and all other charges, what-bros 


_ kerage would you charge for. thesaleof 


such cargoes ?-=-One percent. 


In addition to the charges: 
above, do 
prietors of such cop confided to you for 


you make advances to the :pros 
sale ?—-Frequen 


you charge the brokerage ?}—We char 
it when we render sales. 
- You consider this one per cent. Siohees 


age as a sufficient remuneration to you for 


the-care of cargoes placed in hands, 
from the arrival of the ship.i is chet river to 


the time when the:sale is completed; and 


the account thereof rendered: to: the 
prietors?——Ido. 

Do you keep a running account: lobia 
terest with your. 
cases we do. 

In what cases do “you not ode 


many. instances where we: do not; but: in’ 


cases in which we keep no interest: acs 
count, the proceeds when called for which 
is.ysually very nearly at the 
the rare received. Ai 
the Commissioners on} 

judgment as to the time and: manner he 
sale ?—I conceive so; Ido not recollect 
that J received any particalar ditections: » 

-Do you recollect when the sales took 


place -1795-6 and ‘7 ; most:of them 
What portion of. sales ‘were 'you: com> 


in-1795, andthe beginning of 1796. 


in ?—I do not reeollect:::E 
the amount was about 40,000/, 

Do you: know whether the. sales of the 
remainder of *the property under the mas 
nagement the Dotch’ Commissioners 
were -be 


“Supposing merchandize to the amount 
of 2 or 300,000/. or upwards, were 
in_ your hands; for sale, on which! no ad- 


vances in’ ‘the way of foan, payment.of 


property for-a-lower rate of brokerage than 


duties, or other charges’ werd 
would you not ahidoveake the sale: 


one per cent. ? thens.! 


r their care, what - 


placed 


and: terminated Within the 
same period ?—I believe they-werel 
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account ?—Certainly. 


ih Fintnce' Reports!” 


Rose, MP? Fe 1809. f of the balance:of.. -out at interest 
their own adva 


“ae Can you state the reason why tho Com- 

- gmissioners for the sale of Dutch rty 

have not been requited to make up and 
transmit to Government an account of | ° 
_ their transactions, and a. statement. >of 

their accounts ?—I am not. aware of any 

reason that should have prevented it ; but 

believe it was the intention at the time of 

their appointment, to call them to 

make. up an account when’ ‘they should-| an 
have completed the service, it not anving 

been then in contemplation that’ it coul 


‘an you state what were the expéc- 
prs of remuneration held out to them ? 
—I. am nearly confident that none were; 
as no judgment could at that time have 
‘been formed -what :the amount of the al- 
_ Towance should be, comparing the amount 
of rate of commission to. 4 
“confided to their care. 

Did you assume that they would apply 
for compensation before they procee 
to apply any money to their ‘own na 
Se ‘Do you recollect to have had any com- 
munications with oer on the subject of 
¢heir--keéping the cash’ of the: Commis- 
sioners with private Banks, or respecting 
the construction of the clause ‘in the Act 
of;Parliament authorizing their appoint- 
ment, in which they were ore to pay 
the proceeds of their sales into the Bank, 
subject to the Orders of the Privy Coun- 
cil?—I have no recollection of any con- 
_ wersation on: the subject ; but:I.am ¢onfi- 
I could have said nothing to give:a 
‘ganction in any degree for their: departure 
_ from the Actof Parliament as to’ the keep- 
ing the, money 
opinion might have been asked as to hav. 
ing sum at their command sufficient 
merely for the payment: of duties or cur. 
rent service: even for those services, the 
most regular mode of course ‘would mee 
been for. the: Commissioners : to appl 
the Privy Council. to issue sum. them 
for such services... 

Was it ever stated. to- you that. two ‘of 
the.Commissioners. found. themselves 
_liged. to relinquish: their: professions, 
trouble imposed th their 


office, and. that. they expected. th Met cir- 

cumstance to. ‘be. considered in 

amount. of. their semuneration 
recollection of it, 


= 


that ‘period, 


in the: Bank, unléss: my | 


T:should think they” were precludes from 
that, from the clause :in the: Act authorize 


inf them tokeep ‘their cash ‘in the Bank,» 

Werethese Commissionerscountenaneed 
by’ the exainple’ of Public:-Accountaniéiat 
‘in'»considering ‘themselves 
only accouritable for the balance in ‘thee 
hands?—I ‘conceive these Commissioners - 
were ‘in a condition: very different from — 

Public Accountant, who usually;had 

pablie: ‘money in their hands previousito 
the passing of the Act Geo. 3. om the 
balance oF 


der an Act of Parliament: for the” sale-of 2 


‘prizés,’ the proceeds of which were dis 


rected into the Bank of 
land. 
Wergan ral inetractions given. 
the Commissioners,. = | 
rappoiniment?—I believe not ; 1, 3 
lect that there were.’ 


ded, ‘which aécounts of this description may:-be 


expected receive, according 
usual course ‘strict examination of 
‘the parties accounting, before the Com- _ 
missioners for auditing Public, Accounts, © 
under the authority of the Act 25. Geo, 
3, sec, 93 45 Geo. 3, 
“Geo. 3, €. 141, sects. 5. 17, 18. 
‘To what uses has the 900,000/, paided in 
by the Commissioners. been applied 
has been paid into the Consolidated Fund, 


and applied to such services as have beep — 


P. Feb. 24, 1809. 


consider to be the 
mon_ rate of mercantile vission 4 
goods consigned to you ?— Cons! ignéd fro 
the West Indies or America we chatge2} 
commission ; from the-Continent, 


Europe, usually 2per-cent. ; , for come 


signments from the Continent put in. our 
hands from merchants resident in Eng- 
land,- from, 1 to 2 on, the gross. 
proceeds, usually 1 when noad> 
vance is required: the rate of.commission: 
is. very much, affected, iby. 
being required or not, and also by, the 
consideration: whether interest.on the bas 
lance in hand is alowed bythe 


or not : com, 


their accounts, inasmuch ds - 
| these: Commissioners: were appointed ‘uns 


+. 
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| | 
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withé: Wehave now. 
some sugars.on hand since 1806, on which 


we have long paid: freights'and duties, on. 
which we-shall charge only.24 per cent. | 


+ In what cases. do you,charge 4 per cent. 

on. the: amount..of sums:, insured?—-We 
charge the -half.per-cent. only, when the 
‘Consignors are. not resident in,England. 


person: acting: as.a Prize Agent ?—Our. 
house has. never acted strictly as a Prize 
Agent,. but Prine: Ag in_ one case 


erage. was. paid.i in that case? 
half the usual brokerage, in con- 
- sequence of the magnitude of the sales, . 


» Supposing. you were: to, be offered a 


‘consignment tothe amount of .100,000%, 
or upward, from America or the West In- 
‘dies, on which you.would, not be required 
by the Consignor. to make. any advance or 
to pay the charges of customs, freight, &c. 
would you undertake the sale of such a, 
consignment for less than. the. usual .com-’ 


Prize Agent, March’ 1, 1809. 


_..What.is the present rate of commission. 


usually taken by Prize Agents?—Five | 


_perscent. on the net,proceeds,.it was for- 
-merly 5 per-cent.. om the.gross 
but. the commission by a 
recent Act of Parliament. to the net pro- 
ceeds; the, custom has. established . the 
‘commission at 5 per cent..which know 
to have been at that rate for thirty years 
and upwards, and the.law. has limited 
net proceeds, 
Does the commission, constitute , the | 
“whale! profite of ‘the Prize 
generally does, but ue always; there is 
something for the’ex- 
“pence: of amounts to 
- more than the expence incurred, and some- 
times it isless. 
4 Is the charge made for the expences of 
distribution calculated. in the way of..a 
Tough estimate, for the mere purpose of | 
 indefnitication. for e: e that may be 
_ineurred; and is the profit occasionally 
acerving ‘from this mode of making charges | 
nearly balanced ‘by occasional loss, so. as 
toaffotd in no.case more than a very triflin 
ol 


|: 


the whole afford. 


at times ard 


a very small pi at-other.times a loss. 
In the.usual course of bysiness, do 

make- advances: ‘on account: of the 

tors?—No. , 
in any way inad- 


| vance generally are. 
, What is the usual rate of cama to. 


To any considerable amount ?-- 
to.an -large amount. 

_ What is,the rsements 
for which you are id advance. ?—-Prize- 
master, Pilotage, &c. 

What proportion do they bear 
average to the gross amount of the sales? 
—It depends on the magnitude of the prize. 

Does it require any considerable capital 
to carry on the business of a Prize Agent? 


—Lconceive it does, to do it with: 


to the Captors. 

‘Do Captors ever draw upon Prize‘d nts 
on account, previous to the net receipt of Se 
the sales? ertainly, 

_Are you on private accounts occasion- 
ally liable to advances 


Weare very frequently largely in advance. 
_ Are you subject to Very meaty 


“In what manner ?—By : advances on the 
detained, which are afterwards li- 
berated by the ‘Admiralty Courts, proving — 
to be Neutral property ; and if no 
prizes ; are taken, the charges on the ve 


paid for in advance. frequently, 


total loss, 

What tcoubh haye you in the distribu- 
tion of the praceeds?—Very great trouble, 
risk and responsibility ; and we are liable 
to expences for years to come from the 
Seamen themselves, or the Relatives of Sea- 
men deceased, by their writing for in- 
formation respecting the prizes, and send- 
ing to. remit, the 
f this kind'specifically 

re expences 0 
charged, or. are (hay out of ically 
per cent. commission ?—I mentioned be- 
fore, there is.a.sum. charged harged for stamps, 
postage; and. petty.disbursements, which — 
Imay possibly cover these expences... 

ve. you yourselves considerable trou- ; 
ble in this aceount, which is; not 
pensated, except by. the commission ?— 
Certainly. 

Are you aware: that Merchants. charge 
only 2} per.cent..on the gross proceeds om 
commission ?—I so understand it, 

What. are the circumstances in your 
| business which. you, consider as justifying 
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charged 1 per-cent. which was the whdle 
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sion 
“is “Char, the er | 


_ have ‘more ‘more resp bility, 
hin ‘nore ‘trouble; ‘and: which 
Cotitindes for. years; whereas’ ‘the Mer- 
chant receives the proceeds of sales 
his Broker, and there the business ceases. 
Supposing you were’ to pay over the 
proceeds of your sales iii one sum to Go- 
‘vernment, and that you were relieved from 
all risk and from al advances, would you | 
think a reduction in’ your commission 
to be reasonable ?—I probably should. 
Supposing you had only the trouble of 
to the ‘committed to 
‘ou, what ae d yoo think rea- 
think per cent. 

Was there not a transaction of that kind 
in which you were engaged ?—Yés. 

What remuneration for your trouble did 
you receive ?=-Onée per cent. -1 allude to 
the case of the grant o of 300,000/: ‘on the 
ships engag the action off Trafalgar ; 
it was so y inadequate to the responsi- 
bility for the viak and trouble that we had 
arid ‘shall have, that nothing’ but our 
ing made the necessary preparation for 
the distribution, and the clamours of the 
Officers and Seaten for theit ‘money, out 
Fespect for those who had appoint ‘ar a as 
Agents, and which ‘to prevent delay, 
thing but that would have ind ‘us te 
‘accept it upon such terms. | 
‘ you take upon yourself the 

tendance of lawsuits arising from captures 
ed to you’—We are itt constant | 
cormunication with his Majesty’s Advo- 
Cate and Procurator General, by: whose 
in all iatters of’ litigation we are 
‘that much trouble ?—It 
‘occasions at times’ considerable attention 


and anxiety ; I am constantly attending | 


ih Courts and Proctors, and doing every 
power for the benefit of the | it 


Captor. this’ communication with ‘the 


‘constitute a considerable ion 
of the duties ‘which you have'to “to. 
‘the Captors?—It certainly does. 


able are for | 
Tsit in ‘your habit to indemni 
‘for the tteable arising’ Out of suc 
before the final adjustment of the — 
Of such cargoes’ as are in dispute ?— 
ever make any charge fi our troable 
prite is condemned.” 


dently c 
frota| below tothe Court 
| Lordshi 


el 
"What y 


| net proceeds cotisiderable ? 
it th oftew very ‘considerable; 


“At what tithe do coms: 
mission to secrue?—We make 
for commission till the account is*made 
for distribution to the Captors, and we free 
a suit from the Court . 
of Appeals, andif their: 

restore the. property to. the - 
claitnants, we make no charge'forcom- 
mission whatever, and ‘are sometimes. 
actual disbursements out of pocket. 
‘When balances happen to be left. ja 


your harids, allow interest 


we- generally invest it in the Funds or other 
Goveriimient securities -for our friends, or __ 


wait their direction for the di: ‘of it 
Does it happen to you in the course of 
business to have large balances lying in’ 


your hands for which you allow no ine | 
terest seldom, because we always 
endeavour to instructions, and“invest 
the money in | 
ment securities, for the benefit 
the Captains of the vena ee 

Do you 


rent of duties believe they are some: 
commission the Brokers 


Do you: the commission of 


er cént. upon the net eeds as Be 
sometimes it does; at other times'commiss 
sion even on the proceeds would be 
inadequate to our risk and trouble, as 
ae lable to very heavy advances: 


the case of large ‘concerns, is thi 4 


Dae saver ihe 

Is the difference between the 


ane Secretaries 


Funds or other Governs - - 


At 
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. balances in your hands tor the purpose ¢ 
defraying the expences attending the ‘sale 
ofaprize 
From what fund are those expencesdes 
frayed ?—An advance.on our part, which 
harge 

Cf 


 Duteh; Property. appointed in 1795, to 
yender up accountsto Government, and the 
delay in. coming to an understanding re- 
eS specting the amrount anc mode of their 
yemuneration apprehend I can, only 


the Privy Coungil-to call uponthem. from 


> 
> ’ 
[coxlyi ‘ 


time to time when it’ was understood , a 
the Treasury that these Commissioners had — 
considerable balaneés.in their hands, to 
pay over such balances in such manner as — 


+] speak to transactions which came under | the Treasury might. judge expedient ; 
eee my cognizance whilst I was Secretary to | and therefore when the. application was — 


'. the Treasury, to which situation I was first 
appointed in 1804. At that period, the only 


circumstance that brought the proceedings | 


of these Dutch Commissioners. before me 

was an application from some of the Captors 

for a share of the proceeds of the property 

detained by them. Upon enquiry, was 
: informed that the Dutch Commissioners had 
not in their hands any balance arising from 
the Captures to which this claim referred, 

oF balance to any other amount, 
that.e suit was ing instituted by 
for: the: recovery of a large sum. of 
money for insurances effected by them for 
the captures in question, and that no money 

to any account would be forthcoming until 
that suit should be decided, and unless it 
should be decided in their favour. I think 
 gboutthis time enquiry was made of the 
Law advisers of the ae (in the. year 

_. 1804), whether it would .be necessary to 
keep this commission in: force for the pur- 
pose of carrying suit 

ve | nation ;and upon their opinion being given 
in the affirmative,.no further. steps 
{ taken by.the Treasury, except that of in- 
ing the Captors that their application 

the share of the pro must be ° 

poned. until the decision of the suit in ques- 


tion... understood that the reason of 


conshiting the Law advisers of the Crown, 

: aste the practicability of putting.an end 
to the Commission at the time I have men- 
| ___ tioned, was an understanding on the part 
| ofthe Treasury that nothing remained to 
be.done connected with that communica- 
| __ tion, except the prosecution.of the interest 
of the Crown in the suit shen pending, and 

. thatthe T would have recommended 


vomamission and call for she accounts, if it 

| had not been necessary to keep .alixe the 
Commission for the pucpose.of that suit. . 

Were you aware that no accounts had 

| been rendered by the Commissioners, and 

‘| that therehad settlement of the 

|. amount or mode of their remuneration ?— 

I was not ; these Commissioners being: ap- 

pointed by the an act 

of Parliament, and having received . their 


instructions from the Privy the | 


Treasury, as far as I can ascertain, appear 


to. the Privy Council terminate, the. 


made to. me fora share of the proceeds of 
the captures referred to in my former.an- - 
wer, and finding that they had. no: ba- 
ance in their hands, itdid not occur.tothe = 

Treasury that they had any orderio give 

to them at that time. 

, Have. the Commissions issued since the 

commencement of the present war, for the 

disposal of captured vessels, been. issued 
in such a manner or accompanied by such — 


as to be likely in your judgment 


ectually to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar omission, and to give better securi 
for the due performance of the trusts? 
will endeavour to explain to the Committee 

care and disposal of captured property 
belonging. to the King.Jura Corone, have 
been constituted during the present. war, 
and the then 
conceive competent to. judg 
whether they are likely to afford a better 
security to the public for the due admi- 
nistration of the trust. in, them, 
The Commissions issued in the course.of 
the present war have been a Dutch Com- 
mission in 1803 ; a Spanish Commission in 


~ 


‘| 18055 a Prussian Commission in 1806; 2 


Danish Commission in 1807; and the care 


‘and disposal of Russian, Italian, Turkish and 


Greek property detained in 1808, has-been 
vader "the care of this last Com- 
mission. Themode in which these Com- 
missioners have been appointed is by a 
- roctor, irecting im to a int. per- 
sons in the letter to be 
the purpose of taking under their care, = | 


the 
the 


stance exceeded. 2} per cent.-upon the net 


| 
~ | 
= 
be condemned in the Admiralty Courtos 
izes to his Majesty, and directing the 
King’s Proctors:to lupensuchCommite 
-sioners, after disposing of such shipsand 
the. ofthe High Const of Adm 
ralty, there to remain subjectto:the further 
directions of his Majesty. The Leter-to 
rate of Commission, to beallowed to ; 
Commissioners, this rate.has.varied in the 
different Commissions, but hag in no. ## 


‘ 


4 


the part of the Tre 


- vested in individual Captors is intrusted 
- accordingly these. several Cemmissioners 


goes when. condemned fo be appraised and 
sold, and have checked and examined the 


Statement of. the saleand proceeds’ of 


ie? and are there open to the inspection ond 


' same revision, check: and controut by the 


’ ers for the latter,, which account’ will : be 
_ examined by the Treasury. ; and I conceive 


affogded both’ tothe public and. the indi- 
_ the well: as ‘to any claimants 


wite,’the cash account to. the Treasury 
- is sent in by the Commissioners as soon as 


‘min ed 


Dutch Commission in 1803, the fitst’of the 
present’ war. The Committee’ will -per- 


mode in which these 


several Commissioners have: been appoint- 
ed, they are merely agents to do that. on 
t ‘with respect. to 
condemned property’ belonging to the 
Crown, which: in the case of. captures 


by them to:their respective Prize Agents 5 
have proceeded to cause the ships and car- 


accounts of Brokers employed by them for 
this. purpose, together with the accounts of 
all other charges incident fo the execution 
of their trust: and it being the intention of 
the Treasury that they should as muchas 
possible conform to: the regulations under 
which Prize Agents act, they -have in con- 
sequence from time to time delivered. in 
to the Registry of the Court of Admiralty, 


each ship and cargo so sold by them, in 
the same form and manner as similar state- 
ments:are deliveredin by ordinary. Prize 
_ Agents, these statements forma part of the . 
Records of the Registry of that. Court, 


examination of all persons who may have 
any interest therein, and subject. to the 


Court upon application of any such 
as the statements of Prize Agents, ‘These 
several Commissioners furnish to the Trea- 
sury cash accounts, stating theseveral sums 
received and paid, together with the vouch- 


that by depositing inthe Courtof Admiralt 
in and -detailed 
have stated, an account of the’sale. of each 
ship and cargo, specifying in-such ‘account 
all the incidental expences attending such 
sale, and by this cash account farnished to 
the Treasury, and examined there, ev 
proper security that the case admits of is 


vidua] parties. who. may be interested in 


upon ‘the property for restitution or other- 


it:can beapade up, after all the separate 
accounts' and: the. proceeds of the sales 
have: beem-called. m, received and. exa- 
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proceeds, and of delivering the sale 
count:of the paricular capture from which 


of the ‘articles of charge in’ such sale 


to a Question proposed C 
on Public Offices on,the 17th March 
together with Explanations s 
points relating to their transactions. 
The Dutch Commissioners beg ‘leave, 
‘nourable 
the 2d March 1807, to state, that the 


time of the Return at 
health, and who was therefore unable to 


natory of that Return. 

of the 2d March -1807, called upon’ to 
other emoluments, on an average of the 
they had’ no salary, fees or emoluments; 
‘but were paid the usual commission’ upon 
the sale of the property 


‘care, they state in their Return, that from 
the year 1798, when the last sales: were 


for their services.since that period on ‘the 
final settlement of their accounts. f 
the interest’ received during that period, 
made. . Had’ they returned: the ¢ 


turned. the interest as an emolument, they 
ditional to their remuneration, but merely 


ed remuneration out of the interests had 


‘entitled conceive: they deduct thee 
eommission from the net proceeds of Gach _ 
sale at the'time ‘of paying over such net 


such proceeds arise into the Registryaf 
‘the Court, such commission forming ‘one 


nee 


(B. 15.) by the Dutch Commissioners 
by the Committee 


‘in reply to the’ Question ‘put ‘by the hos 
mittee respecting the Retorn 
made by the Commissioners toan Order'of 


turn was made in the absence of the Com: 

missioner who had the honour of attending — 
the-Committee last Friday, who was atthe . 
‘on account of 


give tothe Committee an answer expla- is 
- ‘Phe Commissioners Order. | 
make a Return as ‘to their salary, fees and 
three: last. years.. After answering, that 


placed under their — | 4 


made, not having received any, Commis> _ 
sion, they depend upon being remunerated * 


Out’ of. 


remuneration and ‘at’ the same time-re-. 


would have returned the same thing under 
two different denominations. They'never, 
looked to this intetest as an emolument 


asa fund: out of which that remuneration “4 
might be made. During the three last. | 
years, no other emolument but thisexpect- 


occurred. As to any interests or emolus 
ments received at any period of time, be- - | 
| fore the three years mentioned in the Order, 
they did: not consider themselves called. 


they depended on this remuneration being nef 
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ewn-use the commission to which they: are | .upon to make.any Return, and all the inter 


i 
f 


PAPERS. Com 
estsWhich they had received and considered 


perhaps be inferred that the 


ter-having made the various 


themselves entitled to return, as an emolu- 


‘ment, had accrued or been received pre- 
viously’ to Jaly 1799, of course previously 


riod of three years mentioned in 


the Order of the Committee: ‘From July 
1799, the Commissioners: consider them- 


selves accountable for all interests, and 


‘consequently what was received after that 


period, formed no’ part of what they did 
not intend to account for to Government. 
From the moment that they were called 
upon to make’ a specific Return of every 


thing they had-received from the time of 
‘their first appointment; the ymade the fullest 
eommunications in their power to the Com- 


thing relating to their 


mittee of ever | 
as they believe to the last 


transactions, 


- farthing of their receipts, and they have 


continued uponevery inquiry made by the 
Committee, to give them every pussible 
information with sincerity and candour, 
and'they trust that this explanation of the 


Returns in question will remove every pos- 


sible idea of inconsistency in the statements 


ailuded to. © 
They are however aware, that several 
 gtatements transmitted to the Committee 


at different times, with the anxious desire 
of giving full and ample explanations, may, 


_ from that very anxiety, insome degree have 
failedin their object. -Upor 


Upon revising their 
statements, they perceive one passagé in 
particular, which they have led to an er- 


_ roneous conclusion, which passage appears 


near the end of the first statement sent to 
the Committee, where it is mentioned, 


: «that they had invested the greatest part 
the remaining in their hands, 
having retained those balances with the 


knowledge of Government, which they 
were under the necessity of retaining to 
answer the exigencies to which they were 


1 liable, arid that they considered themselves 
_ accountable to Government for the interest 


thus accruing.” From paregraph, 
mis- 


rsex | their-intention to account 


: to Government for the whole of the interest 


received by them, whereas by referring to 
the words shortly preceding, namely, « af- 

ents al- 
ready mentioned,” it-will clearly appear, 


_ that the interests alltided to, and intended 


tobe accounted for ‘to. Government, was 
that particular part of. the interest which 


aecrued from invéstments ‘made sub- 


sequent to making those payments. Now 
all; or nearly all the: having 


Captors and to € 


been made previousl y t the mouth of 


the Commissioners thought themselves ac- 
countable to Government for the‘interests 
which had accrued, and which’ they have. 
uniform to Committee. It 
is possi so that it may. be ‘supposed 
that they communicated ted 
circumstance of having retained balances, 
and of their having invested those bal 
with the view of making them productive; — - 
while such communication was declared. 
not to have taken place onthe examination — 
of the Commissioners on the 10th Fe 
1809 ; but the Commissioners meant only. . 
to say that Government was informed of 
the fact of their retaining such sumsas were 
wanted for the exigencies to which‘ they 
were liable, and did not mean to say, nor 
do they conceive that the words can be’ 
construed to mean, that the investments 
were made with the knowledge of Go- 
vernment ; and they conceive that this'ex- 
planation will prove the words ‘of the state- 
ment and the answer of the Commissioners 
to be not inconsistent. 
To prevent any misconstruction of thé 
age in the’ first Statement from the 
ollowing words ; “ they have from time to 
time furnished’ the Lords of the Treasury 
with statements of their expenditure, and 
of the sums remaining in their hands, to2 
gether with the appropriation of the fundg 
reserved by them’;”” The Commissioners 


beg ‘to state, that by the words expen- 


diture and appropriation,’ they ‘meant 


chiefly the sums pe to G t, ‘to 
aimants. 
The Commissioners‘conceive there may 
be parts of their management, which, 
withoutsome explanations, may not appear 
satis ‘to the Committee, and they 
therefore ‘hope for the attention ‘of the — 
Committee to the following points, with 
the explanations accompanying them. = 
First.—Their having paid themselves ‘ 
what they considered themselves’ entitled. 
to, without previous communication with _ 
Government: 
Second.—Their having invested partof 
the balances hands, and appro- 


priated to themselves the interest thereby 


Third.—Their having deposited money _ 
with private Barkers: 
Fourth.—Their having made part of 
their investments in private securities.” 
With respect to the first of these points — 
they have to observe, that no stipulation or 
arrangement having been. made: with: Gos 
vernment to the contrary, previously te 


ag June 1799, marks the which | 
4 
: 
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n, they upon proceeding to exe- 
gute their that. charge 


_ to.which, they: considered. themselves en- 


titled..... The..commission of .5/. per cent. 
charged in their books, which 
“Were at all times to-he galled.for. or 
Treasury or. the Privy 
or. any: person on the. pert. of 


Onthe second point, they. have alread 
that they -never retained 


ands outstanding 


they not retained: belances to eX- 
“tent, would have been unworthy of 
the confidence reposed in them; 
thought themselves entitled to the. interest 
_/ om their investments, whilst those invest- 
ments were made out of floating balances 
on which there were constant demands, 
- which demands must be paid when called 
_ for, and those balances might therefore be | 
considered as placed im their hands for the 


eit 


~ use of the persons’ entitled to: make those 


demands. They cannot allow themselves 
to believe, that ‘they will be thought. to 
have been actuated by improper motives, 
because they derived advantage from that 
state of things, especially when it must be 
evident ‘from their large 
yested, that they did not derive all the ad- 

vantage they had it in their power to make, 
~ and still more when it is considered that the 
advantage they made was rather ent, 
- than real, in consequence of their: aving 
- selinquished charges h they might 
_ have made to a greater amount, 

On. the third point, the Commissioners 
have to state that their having deposited 
ivate Bankers, was a mea- 
sure from which derived no kind of 
advantage, and therefore they could not be 
induced. to adopt .it:-by any interested 
mative, .. Their of the first 


The: measure, they | ty 


congeive to be conformable to common 


sch Bills of 
tant unexceptionable,. shal 
not be supposed to have Beak 
without, dae consideration, 


Bempor for .the The 
- amount of investments in private securities 


in the general 


will prove satisfactory to the Committee, 


not, they are conscious of baring OF 
ed their trust with fidelity, and und 
and | impression they 


isch 


~The the care 
of Dutch: property paring de 
livered to the Committee of the honour, 
able the House of. Commons on Public’ 


Offices, the accounts required of them, 


ther with statement of the mannerin 
which they have executed their trust;.and 
issions appasently similar, 


as other 
but in many respects materially different, 
have been subsequently issued, which: of 
‘Course must come under the consideration 


of the Committee, the Commissioners think 


it due to themselves, and they therefore 


hope they shall not be deemed intrusive, if” 
they humbly solicit the attention of the -— 
‘Commitiee to the principal differences 


tween those Commissions and that wnvied 
which they have acted. - 


the first place, the Commissions 

have been: issued subsequently to-theim, 9 

have been of a nature to require | = ved 
wi 


little time and trouble, in comparison 
what the Commissioners of Dutch proper- 
bave.found it. necessary to 
some of the former have been termi 
in the space 
others not yet terminated, are nevertheless 


in such a train a8. to induce an expecta- 
tion, that they: be of much longer. 


other hand, the-Com- 


which they have ng given 


their statement 
on other points which may have attracted | 
attention of the Committee ; 

t. respecting. payments into the 
subject to the orders of his Majesty in © 
in Council ; and also that respecting the | 
cause of the duration of their Commissions 


Whether they have erred in Judgment 


leave the result of the” 
investigation in the breasts of the Com. 
mittee, with the fullest reliance on theip 
y | justice and liberality, - 


_of 12 or 15-.months,.and 


Be 
| 
7 
of 
| 
pspectability; 
pir appointment, and they have com> 
nued to be employed during the 
10 years, as-cireumstances requined 


even to relinquish their 4 
in attend their duty 


Goimiitissioners. 
~ Secondly; the Dutch 
ee that they have. been sub- 
to the her of receiving and de- 
great‘ number of claims 
by British‘and Neutral:subjects, and 


: to thet of investigating and 


the amount of wages due to th 
and erews of all the ships put cteler their 
care. Both these functions have been at 
with-greatlabour. 
Thirdly; the duties: specially imposed 
the Dutch Commissioners, placed 
in a sitaation very ‘different from 
that of other Commissioners; in ‘regard 
tothe application of their funds. » Having 
 gonsiderable sums to pay for wages due 
’ the officers and crews of the ships put under 
their care, besides being liable to various 
‘other demands of considerable magnitude 
which were incessantly recurring; and 
having moreover to make 


t amount on account of the restitution 


‘of British and Neutral property, and of 
stijl greater magnitude for. grants made by | 


the crown to various persons concerned 


_ itv'the detention and capture of the ships, 


were, unlike other Cominissioners, 
the necessity of retaining large ba-_ 
Jances in their ‘hands to ‘enable *them to 
such ‘demands, the’ ‘fall extent of 
which they could not anticipate, which 


“balances themselves justified 


in partial for ‘their own ac- 
count, wh emands continued to 
bemade upon no arrangement hav- 


ing been made with “them, as in the case | 
_ of other Commissioners, to make such in- 


for account of Government. | 


sd e they may be permitted farther 

tve, that in other cases the Commis- | 
_ sioner have been remunerated accordi 

3 calculated, it must 

with a reference:to the na-. 

med and probable extent of thier services; 


_ tid that in some instances, the remunera- 


_ tion ‘stipulated ‘for has been double that 
‘which it has’ been in others. “If a like 
~ were de be tothe of 
the Dutch Commissioners, they conceive 
that the whole remuneration claimed by | 


them, would be far from appearing dispro- 


_ portionate to that of the best compensated | 
other Commissioners, when it is con-. 
sidered, that the whole duty of the latter, 


“bes been confined to the sale of the 


erty entrusted to’ them, whilst that oh 
‘Commissioners. been extended 


yments’ of 


Dutch Prikes. 
portance, attended with much labour, oe 
iring many years’ attendance: 
iny to the of their sales, 


final: accounts of the Commissioners, 
independently of the commission,” 
which, the nds of. 
Seven Years War, and of analogy the 
case of Prize Agents, they are entitled, 
the other advantages derived by them, im; 
cluding the interests since the year 1799; 
| (which interests they have always’ 
sidered as applicable tothe remuneration 
of their services since thet time) amount 
to what the Commissioners conceive will — 
net appear more than a moderate 
pensation ; and that, exclusive of those 
mterests, the whole of the advantages de- 
rived by themtef every’ description, falls 
considerably short of ‘the 
which they wereentitleds© 


} 


he Commissioners have thus | 

ed the natere ‘of their and 
the duties annexed to “it, duties which . 
they are convinced will a » even from 
this Statement, to have required! a degree 
of laborious application far exceeding that — 
attendant upon any mercantile transaction 
whatever, but of which it’ is impossible 
to form’ an adequate netion® without’ a 
reference to their ‘voluminous - corres: 
pondence, and to the multiplicity of books — 
and they havebeen obliged 
to keep. 


ment, nor ‘since, have the Commissioners 
had any communication with his Majesty’s 
| Ministers, on the subject of remuneration. — 
Hence they coricluded that there could be 
no doubt of their being entitled ‘to’ the 


to Similar Commissioners at a former 


firmed by the circumstance of their hi 
been generally considered as ‘sustaini 
the ‘chatacter of Prize Agents, who 
known'to charge that rate of conimission, 
though it should not be forgotten that at 
have: Pras Prive’ Ag 
to orm, ‘to: Prive Agents 
are not hable. 
When it is farther the 


‘Dutch Cominisiioners have tiot, Hike those 


to. variety of other objects of great im. 


they conceive it necessary to 


Neither’ at the time of 


same rate of commission as was allowed | 


period, whose duties were far ‘tess labo- 
‘rious. “In this conclusion they were'con- . 


~ 
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as 
| 
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“have, out of that commission, d 
‘protracted establishment’; 


efrayed the 
expences of a very burthensome and long 
‘while the 


other case-all expencesof' that nature were 


advantages, to which, as: Prize 


sm out of the general fund; that they 


ave also relinquished other considerable 
nts: or. 
Merchants, hare been entitled, 

amounting. together with the expences of 
their establishment, ‘to no less a sum than 
about 25,000/. which will be increased by 


the further duration of their commission ; 


poste further, that they have now been:eh- 
gaged nearly thirteen years in the dis- 


: ae of the duties, direct and incidental, 
whic 


have devolved. upon them, and the 
completion of which will require their 


farther attendance for a considerable por- 


‘tion of time yet to come.; and /also that 
some of their number have been obliged 
to relinquish their 


_ attend to those duties: When all these cir- 


cumstances are taken into consideration, 


_ the Commissioners are convinced that the 


remuneration which they claim. will ap- 


Laas ‘to. be:not more than. adequate: to the 


ces-they. have performed. 
The Commissioners ate aware that other 


" Commissions subsequently granted for pur- 


which 


ntly similar te that under 


poses a 
v have acted, have been exe- 


euted‘on of: remuneration “much in- 


~ 


which «were foreseen would ber 


ferior to those which in justice to them- 


 gelyes, they. think -they.\are entitled to 
claim, of which description are the Spanish 


and Prussian Commissions. . But - these 
cases are so widely different from. theirs, 


in respect. both to the labour “attached to 


them .and the length of time which suf- 


ficed to bring them to a conclusion, as to | 
preclude all. comparison. . 


‘It should be remembered ‘also, that: i in 
those cases; the Commissioners were. re- 
munerated-by previous compact, accord- 
ing to the won breed 
ui 


of them.: Bat in the case of the 


‘ 


3 and they are persuaded that, upon 


_ principles both of liberalit eet justice, a 
compact made in cases so 


and so widely dissimilar to thaies will not 
be allowed to operate. as a restriction on 
the remuneration to which, on account 
both of extent of duty-and length: of ser-— 


vice, they are fairly entitled, and which is 
moreover sanctioned by the — ofan 


antecedent Commission, — 


professions in order 


y considered In order however to convey a. just iden, 
‘whole of the commission of '5.per cent, but | necessary to advert still more p 


Commissioners, no compact was ever ae 


forming an etimated -result. of the whole 


cares 


form an erroneous conclusica. 


than they have hitherto done, to the: mag. 

nitude of the. sacrifices made by: dial 

relinquishing which coriceive 

they were entitled to make, and in inoiir., — 

ring the ners of their establishment, 

Pix » they were: not 
efray. 


Sach. indeed has been 
of those sacrifices, the 
sion the ve actualy 
with all the collateral advantages ire en-', 
joyed, fall greatly short ef that commis-’ 
sion to which they considered themselves” 
entitled as already stated. ° 

"To the whole of the commission they 
have actually charged, they considered 
themselves entitled as soon as their’sales 
\werecompleted, atthe beginning of the year 
1799, a they presume that their services, 
during: nine years, which have'aly . 


teady elapsed since that period, and which 
may still be considerably prolonged, wilh 
not’ be more than adequately compen- 
sated by the mode they have te 
luded to. 
Old Broadestreet, 21gt Feb. 1809. 
Sir ; The honourable Committee having — 
expressed to one of usa desire to receive | 
the: Statement sent by the Commissioners 
for Duteh property to Government ; -We 
have the honour of transmitting to: you 
herewith several statements and. letters © 
from, the Commissioners to the Privy | 
Council, and to the Treasury, relating to. 
our transactions. One of the Statementsis — 
a Report made to the Privy. Canalo 
the 20th July 4796, of all the: 
sold and unsold by. the. 


of the property placed under their 
and we think it necessary to aps. 
prize ‘the Committee, that this Report 
is not the actual state of the propeny at ae 
the time .it was made out, but o opie a 
was likely to produce; as, without soch 
explanation, it eight lead. the Commities 


The letters will shew the eommpnica 
tiona: of the: Commissioners. at. various 
times, of the state of the property, under 
their care, and of the sums they concet 
to be at the disposal of Government ; and 
one. of ‘those: letters, :namely. that ofthe . 
24th’ December 17.96, will shew. the im- 
| portance we attached to the seimburse- 
ment of for the “4 
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the 


Posie expedition with th 


it was: 


payments, 
goraplied., with, afid 
we find it atterly i impossit 
nish former account, in consequence 
‘of our having, as) already stated to the 
Committee, no regular accounts of those. 
investments. from. 1795. to 1799, 


impressed 
of the imquiry. made by the ing 
a8 measure to enable us 
large payments to to Government. 


With res t to the. order for returns of | 
monly investments ‘and, monthly | 


latter order can 
will be soon in 
ible to aly 


Mr. 
‘Baster, ove of the Commissioners who 
chad the. charge. of the financial depart- 
nent in the’ early: part of the commission, 


being dead, we cannot find among our) 


 dpapers any documents from which we can 
rome AS, is rec uired by 


Committee during shat period; but.we 
«that the returns of balances of cash }. 
atthe sespective Bankers, at the pe- | 


_tiods specified by the Committee, will an- 
o@wer their and the Commission- 


ss would feel much satisfaction in giving | 
othe Committee any further | 
oa it is their wish to explain eve 

in the fullest manner possible —_We | 


Allen Chatfield. 
Old Broad-street, | 
Sir,: Feb. 1809. 
to the of p 


cash, and’ ‘balancesat the Bank and at 
_ the private, Bankers, we beg leave to state, 


in addition to-our late explanation of the 
_reasons for retaining Jarge balanees in our 


hans, that the of there ap- 

es, was} 

large sums, the. greatest | 

“part. which. was to_be paid immediately, 


_Pearing at.times. such. large balanc 


to captors by virtue of grants from the 


/Crown, and in particular that this hap- { 


o be the case on the $ist March 
221,112, 12s. 9 which it appears 
that. 160,000%. had. then ‘bean re- 
ceived fram the East. India Company for 
that. purpose.. We became, aware of this 
Sovstge only during the course of our 
the ‘private ‘Bankers; and we. take 
of observing, that: possi- 


nxiety to 


quence pf our 


Vor. 4 .—Appen diz e 


forders..of the Committee, 1 

may, .at.so great a stance of 

from the period they 

‘have escaped our recollection, which 

more. satisfactorily to. ajn 
he grounds ypon which we. have 

shave the be,.§ Craufurd 


In our ‘return ‘of sundry accounts 
which we have just’ sent to the Commit- 
tee, we have ‘not ‘included -any return: of 
‘our investmetits jn public and ‘private? se- 
Curities; ‘and lest “it: may be: 
that this-part of one: of’ the orders of 
Committee has escaped'ts, we beg leave 
to repeat what we have within these few 
days — to the Committee ‘on that sub- 
ject, and icularly ‘in one of our’ 
swers dated the 16th: ‘instant;’ rama 
‘that having no’ regular account of our 
‘vestments the period from 1795'to 
1799, it utterly impossible 
us‘to furnish such an: decount) ‘as is Pet 
‘edd the Committee." 
ith respect. to ‘our investments cinte 
1799, we already to 
the Committee ofall the sams invested ‘by 
-us (in which the distinction ‘between 


HOG 


| lic and’ private: séeurities ig ‘pointed’ out) 
| together with the imterésts they produced ; 


the Committee’ will perceive from that 
account, wiich is the only one: we have, 
| that it’ would’ also “be impossible: state 
the investments every’ month,’ or at’ 
given period ;' and they therefore hope, as 
already ¢ 
that the balances’ at the ‘Bank ant! at the 


private ‘Bankers, will answer’ their par- 
pose. awe the te: he, Sir 
| 
Brivo. 


Broad-street, Feb. 1809, 
Res Understanding that a doubt exists 
with the honourable Committee,. whet 


5 per cent. upon the amount of our sales, 
‘in consequence of such, charge not-bei 
the practice of merchants, we trust. 
‘note i improper in us to solicit the C om - 
mittee, not to decide that question 2p gin 


y to he to us, and the duties 


to- the-Committee, 


we are entitled to a full, commission of — 


us without examining 
act in tbe character of Prize Agent 
t which, we conceive, ux oh 
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~ grea number of’ claims, ‘the ‘exertite of 
‘which was attended “with great’ labour, 
and placed us in a very different situation 

- from that of any antecedent or subsequent 
“Commissioners. “We beg leave to remind 
‘the Committee, that ‘our commtission ac- 

- crued when it ‘was the practice of Prize 

' . Agents to charge their commission on the 
‘gross proceeds; and that it was not till 
afterwards ‘that an.act of Parliament 

- Was passed, restricting them to charge in 
future upon the net, proceeds.—Referring 

elready given respecting the principle on 
~ soaks the interests 
from our: investments, and to the 
sacrifices wemade in the contemplation of 
that adv we now beg leave, in de- 
ference’ to the understood opinion of the 
Committee, to express our readiness to re- 
linquish all claim, to,any advantage on ac- 
countofinterest, trusting that theywilleither 
Consider.usentitled: to. a commission of 5 
cent. orthat‘they will refer..it to his 
ajesty’s Government to settle with us on 

- such terms,as they. shall think reasonable. 
oWe.--hope ‘it will be allowed :us further 
_ to Wespass upon. the time of the Committee 
stating, ‘that their’ Accountant, Mr. 
Hayton, having received a few days ago 
a.letter from: Mr. Harrison.of the Treasury, 
inquiring whether the Commissioners: had ‘ 
taken. the opinion of the Law. Officers of 

» the Crown. as to the necessity of . their 
continuing ‘their functions in. consequence 

of the law-suit having brought into 

the House of Lords; which. letter being 
communicated to the. Cemmissioners, the 
latter directed ,Mr, Hayton to return an 

answer,,.of. which they trouble the Com-. 
mittee with a.copy, thinking it may serve 

doubts which may have 
_ @xisted in. relation to that subject-on the 


inds..of the Committee—We have the 


honour to be, &c. James Craufurd, 
Chatfield, 
‘Sit, T th 


Dutcli Property, who ‘desire’me in reply | stances that had occurred, could not have 
40 it to observe, that it never entered into | been given by the Owners or by any pet- 


‘ 


Statement, which ‘they trust willfully esta- 
blish their right to that’ character. 


| of the Commissioners seems to have been, 


'sinegs of ‘the Commission out of which'it” 
arose; that it could not’have been carried 
‘on without the means of information which 
the ‘Commissioners alone’ possessed ;*that 
the suit which was begun in theyedr 
(797, was’ not carried into’ the House 
“of Lords till the year 1804, and the Conis 

| missioners could ‘not possibly foresee its 
‘long duration, but were, on the contrary, | | 
‘in “Cohstant expectation of its “being 
speedily ‘concl ; that in an affairof 
“such magnitude and importance, ‘and'in® 
which-the interests not therely of Governs 


ment, but of a large portion of the Navy, 
were involved, ‘a‘heavy weight of respon-— 
sibility attached to them; ‘that almost 
all their insurances (many of which'were 


distinct from)-were nevertheless connected 
with,’ aiid‘ultimately “dependent on; ‘this 
cause ; ‘that’ it was in ‘the’ character ‘of 
Commissioners that they made this insi- =f 
rance, and ‘that they therefore could’ nos 
Céase to be patties suit carried ‘on’ in. 
their names, as long as it lasted; finally,, 
that since the conclusion of the suit the 
Commissioners ‘have had ‘to settle’ ‘the 
average ‘of the several ships lost; and to” 
| adjust upwards of 120 aecounts with the 
different Underwriters, 

- For these reasons the Commissioners'de- 
sire me to say, that it never entered their 
imagination that it could be desirable for 
them'to relinquish their trust ; especially - 
‘while a:claim of 170,000/., the investment” 
upon which. ‘produced an interest of 
$,0001, per annum, ‘was -undecided, ‘and 
which during the greater part of the time 
was in j Lam, &e. 


great peril and jeopard 
‘The Dutch Commissioners having re- 
eatedly represented. themselves to the 
ommittee in the character of Prizg ~ — 
Agents, beg leave to offer to the consi- 
deration of the Committee the following — 


|. 
original object of the appointment 
to secure to the ships and cargoes placed 


under their care, that management and su- 
perintendance, which,’ under the circum. . 


sons’ appoifited by them. “This object in- 
volved a great variety of arduous duties;to 
which was the fiivestigationand 
“decision of claims with respect to British 
ot property: In less than three 


was 
wit the ‘bu. 


months afte the appointment aa Order for 


| 
| 
ate yout letter of yesterday She Com- 
Contemplation to take the Opinion 
4 - “the law officers on the point ‘you mention, 
» _ because they did not coriceive it within the 
limits’ of possibitity that doubt should 
bleiided and | 


Agents desolved upon, the Commis- 
_ sioners, for they had then to.attend to the 


gion. It is true the Commissioners did not 


form, beyond. those which are performed 


more. than .;counterbalanced . by, their 


they really asks. 


nized highest, legal . authority, 


down: by Lord. Eldon, on ‘the 
Appeal in. their cause with the Under- 


_ only as Prize Agents, and that their func- 


previously in their possession. His Lord- 


_ ‘Reprisals. was issued ; in, consequence of 


PARL. 


which,,. the. character and. functions: of 


dings of. the, Court of Admiralty 


with ‘respect to all theships and their car- 


goes; and by: virtue, of a distinct Com- 
mission, they waren, the first instance 
inyested....with, the character .of Prize 
Agents with, respect to the. ships forced 
into Ireland, .where they. were obliged to 
carry on proceedings in the Coort of Ad- 
miralty of that Country in regard to those 
ships, before they. could be brought into an 
English port for the purpose of sale. Jf 


the Commissioners had been Prize Agents, | 


and nothing, more, there cannot be a doubt 
that they would have..been entitled to 
charge acommission of 5-per.cent. .The 
only question therefore is, whether, be- 
cause they were invested. with other cha- 
racters, because they exercised other func- 
tions besides those.of Prize Agents, they 
ought to receive a less rate of Commis- 


ultimately make the minute ‘subdivision 
of the property. to the individual Officers 
and Seamen entitled, though they made 
distributions among the different em ac- 
cording to.the various grants. But. such 
subdivision is a mere. mechanical .opera- 
tion, to which a mere Clerk. is competent, 
the trouble attending it, would bear 
‘No. proportion to that-of the various du- 
ties which the Commissioners had to. per- 


y Prize. Agents. If therefore a deduc- 
tion were to _be made on this account from 
the claim. of the Commissioners as Prize 
Agents, that. deduction would be. much 


claims on other respects,: and they would 
according to such mode:of computation be 
entitled to a far greater.compensation than 


The character. of the Commissioners.as. 
Prize Agents has been. repeatedly. recog- 


during the litigation.in which. they. have 
been.,engaged. . Thus. in. the, House, of 
Lords it. was.in. the following. terms’ laid 
hearing of 


writers, that on the, issuing of the Order 
of.Reprisals, the Commissioners..could act 


tions guasi Commissioners. then. ceased, 
evén with regard to the ships which were 


of Council is dated November 26th, 1795, 
appointing these Commissioners to be Prize 
Agents with respect to the ships that had 


of that Order. 


The Commission; think, not 


might arrive here after thé declaration’ of 
‘hostilities. With respect to the ships and 
_Cargoes taken at sea by Captain Essington, 
it appears to me at least clear, from the 
act of Parliament, that ‘these ships wer 

no longer in point of fact subject’ to’ bs 

taken possession of by the Commissioners 
as Brokers, for the purpose of sale, 

"© And with respect to those ships and 
cargoes that ‘had been brought into the 
ports of this country previous to the de- 
claration’ of hostilities, they were 'con+ 
demned as prize, and his Majesty” autho- 
rized the ‘Commissioners to manage’ an 

deal with that property subject to such in- 
structions as from time to time they should. 
receive from his Maj with the advice 
of his Privy Council. But'in ‘my opiniou, 
after the declaration of hostilities the Com- 


sioners. His’’Majesty, having a tight to 
those ships, ‘made th 
The House adopted the above opinion, 
and decided accordingly. 
_ It appearing from the above high and 
conclusive authority that the Commis 
sioners exercised their powers after the 
Order for reprisals, not by vittue of the 
Commission under the Act of Parliament 
but as agents appointed by virtue ‘of ‘hi 
“Majesty’s prerogative ; it follows, that his 


persons as his Prize Agents, which perso: 

would of course have been entitled to al 
the rights and emoluments of Prize’ Agents. 
And though the’ Commissioners have ‘of- 
fered to abandon all claim to’interest de- 
rived from their floating balances, they 
trust it will not be forgotten that Prize 


ness, would have enjoyed that advantage.” 
The Commissioners trust it.will appear 
to the Committee that: their rages 2 of 3 
just and. undoubted. right, but. the lowest 
ave been made by them: 


Return ‘by the: Dutch» Commissioners to 
the Order of the Commitice’on Publie 


- 


been carried into Ireland prior to the:date 


meant to operate’ on ships and cargoes thet 


eae. .gentlemen hig 


. 


Majesty might have appointed any other 


Agents int the-common course of their busti-, 


per-cent:as Prize Agents is net,only.their 
which under all the circumstances: 
could h 


| 
| 
: 
missioners neither did, nor had any right 
to deal with that property as ‘Commis- 
t 
‘ 


be placed in the cash book ‘your, 


Banker under the name of G, R. understood 


y you to. have applied the 
the Committee in, 
former Order alle on the pre 
sent, one Was ta out for, ma 
ment.into the Bank for agcount of Go- 
rpment;. one. was placed with another 
: ker, Messrs, Martin and Co. ; sap one 
was. drawn out 
At what period were first prin 
cipal sums invested in Exche: ils for 
the benefit'of the. Captors ?—The principal 
sum invested. in ‘Bills ‘for. the 
the captors, which was 27,000/., 
| invested onthe 29th June 1799, and 
_ the interests were reinvested when 
paid, .whereby the whole investment had 
38,5581. 14s, 5d. when.it was 
realised for the ¢ of making a pay- 
ment to Captors, he whole this trans- 
action | regularly through, the books 
of the joners, and is quite Mistinnet 
from all other investments, - . 
Old Broad-street, 24th’ February 1809. 


of Payments to: the'Commissioners, 


5. 14th November - 10.900 
1796. 15,000 ° 

10th November. 25,000 

30th. March +--- 7,690. 

hdune--+--- 5,000 


Charges still to be 


by the Commis-— 


‘ 


if 
* ta 


The Baraner: retaining in the hands. of 
the Cornsmissioners ‘is 73,03) 


‘Of whith Batance there has been’ paid into | took 


remaining Balance will be di 
t 
‘tled'with the several Underwriters for. ther 


his pons 


| of per’ 


the Baile of Engi the 
of his’ “ih Cowell, the‘ sum 
25,0008... remaining Balance there. 
ig a sum ‘#132001. i 
cet Bills, the interests aecruitig’ 
which will be: ght to the credit of the’ 
perty for which the Cotnmmissioners will). 

ve to account; atid thé whole of thig: 
sed of 
Commissioners shall have set-. 


loss oft the ships captured at St. Heletia,’ 


and the ons of that loss belén 
ascertained. The Commissioners 
lately received a pay from the Und 
writers, will account for their present 


Balance being so much larger than it was 

stated to be in ‘their last return bedises 

mitteé;~ 
ld Broad-street, 15th March 1808. 


General Asstract of the 
and Returns. transmitted by the 

the: Honourable (ouse 


y were appointed 
ommission ‘from 


disposal of Dutch prope 
in Jue 1795 under 
and and by virtue of powers 
that purpose by the 35 Geos 
ce. 80. “Their Commission was 
ied with Instructions from his Majesty's 
honourable Privy Couacil. 

"No stipulation having been made with 
thein respecting the mode of their remu- 
neration, and derstanding that a Com- 
mmission for ‘similar p shad beth 
issued during the Seven’ ear’s Wat, one of 
their number waited upon Mr. Aufrere of . 
Chelsea, ‘who had’ been a Commissione? 
in that Commission, for the pam of ins 
quiring what allowance had been made on 

at’ dccasidh when he was informed b 
Mt. Aufrere in ‘the thost positive tefins, 
that the remuneration had beer 


of 

coming’ from such a source 
have no reason'to donbt, though ti 
understand that it is stated to be ‘ineorrect, 
concluded that they ‘could not possibly do 
wrong in followitig' a ‘precedent, ‘and 
they accordingly resolved to charge 5 per 

but in’ considera+ 
of the concern; 

‘upon themselves to defray thie 


The ‘Commi 
this information, of the 


| 
| 
Su | 
| 
| 
4 | 
15th: February +--+ 12,243 15 
Retont *hy ‘the Dutch Commissioners, 
Onder thé: “Committee on “Public 
| 
q 


~ 


penees of their establishment, which dur, 
ing the: first years of their. occupation: 
were very’ 4 and: which have: at 
length ‘to upwards of 16,0000, 
ently however of ‘this precedent, 
' whieh’ they considered ag authorizing a 
of 5 per: cent. they conceived that. 
in the character of Prize Agents, acharac-. 
ter 
ptissioners, and the fanctions of which 
they discharged, they were entitled to that 
Having: some time in 
execution the aforesaid ‘Commission, 
several valuable Dutch East -India Ships 
were forced intoa port in Ireland, when it 
became necessary, as the Act under which 
_ their authority was derived, did not extend 
tothat part of his Majesty’s dominions, to 
grant another Commission; which was di- 
' pected to them, and by which they were 
authorized to take possession of those ships 
and: cargoes in Ireland, whereby a new 
anid arduous duty devolved upon them, 
attended with peculiar difficulty, on ac- 
count of the opposition which they: met 
with in that country in‘ the execution of 
their functions, and which induced the 
necessity of sending their Solicitor thither, 
and ultimately there involved them in 


duties imposed apon 
1 


- Among the various 
them, they were: invested with j 
fanctions, and empowered to decide u 


all-claims which might be brought: before 
them, for the restitution of property taken 


 itito their possession and belonging to Nev- | 


trals or British Subjects. Upwards of 400 
claims have accordingly been brought 
before them; a large portion of which 
required a laborious and tedious investi 
tion; and:in the execution of this function 
their services -have been materially dis- 
__ tinguished from those of any other Com- 
missioners antecedent or subsequent. 
- The Commissioners in charging 5 per 
, Cent. upon the proceeds -of the pro 
‘ander their care; have only taken to them- 
_ selves the amount of that charge, after 
deducting the expences of their establish- 
ment, and they took it from time to time 
when the commission: had accrued, which 
_ they considered to have taken place when 
the sales ‘were made. The amount of 
commission received by the Commission- 
_ ers, independently of the expences of their 
establishment, is about 74,000).,‘and upon 


the principle: which ‘they -have hitherto 


adopted will be increased to-about 84,0001. 


mvolved but pot ‘lost: in‘ that of Com- | 


ing-to the best calculation they can. make; 
but they have omitted to charge commis. 


sion to. which’ they :were-entitled, to the 
amount of aboot 9,000/. making thus, 


with. the addition of 16,000#. to 17,0002. 
for the charges of their establishment, a 
total amount of sacrifices of from 25,0001. 

‘The Commissioners having been direct~- 
ed to pay the proceeds of their: sales into 
the Bank, there to remain subject to the 
orders of Government, and having also 
been directed to pay the ‘wages of the 
Officers and Crews of the several ships, 


and also to release such goods as might be 


found to belong to Neutrals and British 

Subjects, which goods being in most cases 
sold before the claims could bedecided 
upon, their value. only could be paid to 
the claimants: entitled thereto; and for. 
these reasons they considered their direc- 


_tions respecting payments into the Bank, 


subject to the rs of ‘his Majesty in 
Council, as applicable.only to the sums 
it was in their power from time to time to 
pay over - for the service of Government, 
since upon any other construction it would 
have been impossible to’ comply with the 
aforesaid directions. They were besides — 
always under the necessity of retaining a 
large balance sufficient to answer the va~— 

ut they can safely affirm that never 
larger than'they consi-- 


dered. necessafy to answer’ those various 


ani which during several years were 


eat magnitude. 

ing thus under the necessity of re-— 
taining large balances in their hands, they 
invested a part of those balances chiefly 
but not altogether in public securities, 
taking care however that no private secus, 
rities should accepted: but ‘such 
were of the first respectability. In deriv. 
ing this advantage, which amounted dar-_ 
ing the first four years to about 17,000/, 
and of-course to mach less than the amount 
of the sacrifices made by them; in‘con- — 
templation ef that advantage, they con- 
ceived they were doing no morethan pub 


lic Accountants were generally supposed 


‘to do. They still conceive that they did 
not thereby act illegally; but they are 
free to-own that it may not be expedient — 
to sanction such a practice on the part of 
public Accountants, and:therefore in de. 
terence to the understood opinion of the . 
Committee; they have not hesitated to ex- 
préss their readiness to relinquish those 
advantages both upon: the ‘investments in 
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"question, and upon those'at a subsequent 
ol ha 


_ subsequently, they originally apprized th 
Committee that to ac- 
' count, though: at the same:time they ex- 
ressed a hope that the amount of those. 
Interests would not be'deemed more than 
an adequate compensation for the unex- 
pected long continuance of their ser- 
vices, the same amounting to 27,750). a 
considerable part: of which remains undi- 
vided and thus to little more than, 500/. 
per annum to each Commissioner during 
the ten years which have. elapsed since 
, they ceased to receive any-commission. | 
« The Commissioners soon after their ap- 
intment were involved. in a law-suit with 
about 120. Underwriters for the recovery 
‘a loss of about which suit has 
a most vexatious and persevering op- 
positon on the part of the Defendants 
ven carried through every stage of liti- 
ion both: in» Law. ‘To 
is circumstance is chiefly owing ..that 
the Commissioners have so long continued 


in the-exercise of their functions at a t 


 expence of time and convenience. to them- 
selves. Butthe insurances upon this pro- 
perty were so blended with: their other 
transactions, and particularly with all their 


other insurances, that it became unavoid-. 


able to keep open a great number of ac- 
counts, which depended upon the issue of 
that suit. ‘Besides 


remitting attention on the part of theCom- 
missioners, who-alone could supply their 
Solicitor with. the various information ne- 
cessary to-enable him to proceed. -with 
hopes of: success. ..The Commissioners 
also. parties to. the, suit. in conse- 
quence of. the. insurances having been 
made by them, they, alone could prosecute 
itor.recover the Joss; neither could 
other persons ‘settle the various accounts 
with Underwriters,, which are. not 
- fewer than 120, many of them of so intri- 
‘cate a nature, that.they have not as, yet 
been ,able. to.:settle them, though con- 
stantly engaged, in that business. during 
the last six or eight months. And_ it is 
further to be observed, that not only the 
jnterests-of the:Crown, but also those, of 
considerable portion of the Navy, to.whom 
grants of the property had been.made by 
Crown, were involved in the. issue, 
the litigation, and thet in case. the result 
had: beén. unfavourable, much. censure 
would baxe,:-been thrown upon the Com- 


the conduct.of the 
cause required the most vigilant and un- | 


writers baving»been not less than 63,000),,: 
the whole of which,.as-well as the: amount? 


of the loss recovered, would probably-have, 


been lost in consequence. of the chicanery, 


practised against, the Commissioners, but, 
for’ the. unremitting attention bestowed by, 


them throughout the whole of the business, 


In the execution of their judicial. funcs:. 
tions, the Commissioners have restored.to, _ 
Claimants 63,000/. besides considerable 


property in Natura... 


In the exercise. of their functions. 


Prize Agents, ::they. concerted, with his. 


Majesty’s Progtor. in conjunction with — 


their own Proctors, the means of obtaining 
condemnation ofthe ships and. cargoes, of 
preventing the success of improper claims 
in the Court. oh. Admiralty, of attending 


to the progress.of those,.which in com, 
the Act of Parliament they oo 


pliance wit! 
remitted to that Court, and in general in 
watching over the interests of the C 

‘in all the: proceedin 


Prize Agents would be bound ‘to do with 


regard. to the interests intrusted tothem, 
The amount of the bills paid to the King’s | | 
Proctor and their own Proctor will suffi. 


ciently evince the extent of this part. of 
their business, the former being 12,243), 
and the latter 2,199/.'. In the same chas 


racter they were. also obliged to institute | 
respecting. the property in that ~ | 
put under their care | 


country, w 
special Commission; and they. have 
aco in that character distributed to. the 
several Officers concerned in the deten- 


tion and capture of the ships the.shares 
gfanted to them by his Majesty, after ap- 


portioning those shares in conformit with 
the grants, and they have aceordingly 


paid $21,001, and shall have further sums 


still to pay when. the accounts with the 
Underwriters shall be finally closed. ©... 
_ With regard. to the 


final remuneration, they have already. de- 


clared themselves desirous of meeting the 1 


| missioners if;they had discontinued 
exertions, the: accumulation of) interest 
‘upon the deposits made by the Undere 


Crown 
inthat Court justas 


question of their — | 


ideas of the Committee. If they may,be 


‘permitted to state their own views onthe _ 
subject, they do.not hesitate to express: 
confident.opinion, an opinion which they 


know to be entertained by mercantile men 


of the first-respectability,, that clear 


eommission of 5 per cent. would notrex- 


ceed: a, just appreciation. of the. lengtl 


variety and extent. of their services, eithe: 
upon strict computation of a 
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upon -comparison with those of 
other Commissioners:either antecedent 

-or subsequent; neither would such an al- 
Jowance’ exceéd that usually made to Par- 
Jiamentary Commissioners (a character 
_ they sustained) the same: being 1,500/. per 
arinum. But should the views of the 

_ Committeeon the above subject not coin- 


cide with: those ofthe Commissioners, the _ 


latter cannot doubt that it -will ar, 
equitable to make them an annual allow- 
ance for the long continuance of their/ser~ 
vices since the year 1799; when the whole 
of their commission, whatever its amount, 
was undoubtedly earned. 


Old Broad-street, 16th March. 


SuppLEMENTARY Report’ To THE THIRD Report FRoM THE COMMITTER 
ON ‘THE Pusiic Expenpiture, &c. or THE UNITED Kincpom, - 
SIONS, SINECURES, REvERSIONS, &c. |—Ordered to be printed 31st May,1809. 


_ “Your Committee having recently re- 

ceived some documents, which ought to 
made a part of the Appendix:to the 
Third Report of the Committee on Public 


Expenditure, but were not supplied at the 


time of presenting it tothe House; and 
‘being now enabled, in consequence of 
‘farther examination and inquiry, to cor- 
rect some inaccuracies in that Appendix, 

Ahink proper to present this Supplemen- 
Report. - 

ne, Committee propose to furnish a 
detailed and corrected Statement of the 
Account, already given, of the gross In- 
comes of Sinecure Offices and | 
cuted by Deputy,.as well-as. of Offices 
granted in. Reversion or for more. than 
.one' life, and of Offices held by: Mem- 


_. bers of the .House of ‘Commons; and 


they will introduce a column specifying 
their ‘net amount, which, was not generally 
stated in the former Appendix. y will 
endeavour to exclude’ the Property. Tax 
from the with however, 
consequence a prevailing opinion 
that it ought to be included, o probably 
Continues to-be mixed in some statements. 
 Jarge of the ‘Appendix to the Third 
Resort, for the of fulfilling the pur- 
which has ‘been mentioned, of speci- 

- fying’the net as well as the gross amount 
of Salaries and Emoluments, will also give 
a sum Account. of its general con- 
tents. the, former Appendix. several 
Returns were given in a-somewhat incon- 
“wenient form, which however was the form 
-in which ‘they had been supplied by the 


Public ‘Offices, they having been called 


for from those Offices by the ,Committee, 
fm the terms used in the instruction given 
to the Committee by-the House. the 
_ Appendix ‘to the present, Supplementar 

Report, the form of some.of these official 
papers will be less regarded ;_ and in case 
ef long and minute details the aggregate 


ces exe- 


only will be given, reference being made 


for the particulars to the Appendix of the . 


Third Report. _The sum total of each. of 
the several classes of Income as well as, of 


will consist,. first, of Annuities, Pensi 
Sinecure Offices .and Offices ex 
wholly or chiefly by Deputy, and of al- 
lowances in the nature of superannuations 
and of compensations for the loss of office, 
being exclusive of all ordinary allowances 
to military or naval persons or. their rela-. 


all the classes, will be specified. These 


tives on account of military and naval ser- - 


vices: .secondly, of Offices held in Rever- 
sion and for more ‘than one life: and, 
thirdly, of Offices held by Members of the 
House of Commons: a brief: Summary of 
the whole will also be given. Your Com- 
mittee therefore trust, that while the 
House may find: the former Appendix to. 
be a dotument more exactly adapted to 
the text of the Third Report, and may 


also resort to it for amore perfect know- 


ledge of many not unimportant. details, it 
may derive from the Appendix to the pre- 
sent Report, a more clear and ain! ong 
sive view of the general subject. | 
The Appendix now. presented, will 
doubtless be found defective in many. re- 
spects, The Returns from Foreign Settle- 
ments, as your Committee trust, will here- 
after be more fully supplied, in obedience: 
a recent direction.to the Governors abroad, 


which they presume to have been given 


‘by his Majesty in.consequence of an Ad- 
dress of the si The enumeration of 


Sinecure Offices, and Offices executed by - 


Deputy, is' probably incomplete, and a 


more exact investigation into the nature — 


of many of these must obviously be ne- - 


essary, in the event: of the, adoption of 
any general measure for the reform or abo- 
lition of offices of this class. _ Your Con 
mittee consider themselves as merely:sup- 
plying that degree of information, which 
can 


forded, this subperts 


sunt? Bi 
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without farther delay, and without trespass- 
ing too much on 


© Tn every enumeration of Pensions, your 
Committee “will ‘specify only the gross 
amount of each ; but ‘they will introduce 

at the ‘head of every class.of these ‘a ge- 
neral description of the deductions to 
which they are respectively subject, and | 
. will state the total net amount of the 
_ Pensions of each class, .The deductions 


gonsist of Exchequer Fees, of Sixpenny |. 


-and Shilling Duties, and of Land Tax, and. 

&mount in many cases to near’25 per cent. | 

‘have taken ‘into their 
consideration the question of ‘abolishi. 


the Sixpr 
Land on Salaries, Pensions’ and Al- 
fowances ; a measure recommended by 
the ‘Commissioners appointed to examine 
into the Fees of Office, and by the Com- 
mittee of Finance in 1797, and also by the 
Auditors of Public Accounts in a recent 
Report to the Lords Commissioners of the’ 
Treasury, which has been referred to your 
Committee by the House. 
_ “Your Committee.agree in the expedi- 
of ‘abolishing the duties in question, 
‘which, while they augment the revenue 
‘on the one hand, must ‘be considered as 
enlarging-on the other in an equal de 
the sum necessary to be paid by the Public, 
besides producing some charges of collec- 
tion, 


barrassment. ‘course proper 
taken is obviously that ‘which the Audi- 
tors -have recommended, namely, “ the 
simplification of all salaries, pensions, and 
allowances, upon which the duties are 
payable, vy. reducing them ‘to the net, 
mount which the parties ought to re- 
It is however material to observe, 
that some difficulty may arise’ in respect 
“to the abolition of such of these duties as 
‘gre ‘payable by persons deriving an in- 
_~ _ scome from Fees, uncertain in their amount, 
_ ‘anid-not thrown into a ‘fee ‘fund, which is 

; ee to spare the funds of the Public’, 

_ ‘and moreover, that in case of persons pay-' 
ing these duties upon salaries or pensions 
receivable out of ‘his Majesty’s‘Civil List, 

~ the proposed simplification would have the 
effect of relieving the’ Civil List in’ parti- 
‘cular, to the’ prejudice of ‘the géneral re- 
‘vetme’ ‘of the ‘Poblic. “Means ‘however 
“might probably ‘be devised, both “of ob-, 

~ “taining Compensation ‘from the Civil List, 
‘and of saving'the interests of the Public, 

‘in ‘the case of the ‘individaals who receive 


xpenmy and Shilling Duties, and the |: 
ax 


teading to much trouble and em- | 


i 


|. Phe repesl ofthe Land Tax chargedion 
‘Salaries, Pension All 


pears to your Committee. to be’ mo Jonger 
‘open toa remark made by the Commi. 
sioners and. ‘a by the Auditors,that 
the districts more particularlyite. 
nefit by the Lan@ Tax ‘on Salaries; Pen.’ 
sions and Allowances, may in the event 
of the repeal, become assessed in too great 

a proportion, and that some right of ap- 
peal . the new pressure onght ¢here- 
fore to be 

had repea 


ranted tothem. If Perliament 
the Land Tax. on Salaries, 
Pensions and Allowances, at the time _ 
port, it possibly might have ht a 
the districts on the, 
obligation: to make up the deficiencies 
which thé: repeal ‘would have ‘created. 
“But the Act of 38 Geo. 3, rendering per- — 
‘petual ‘the Land-‘Tax then existing, and 
‘authorizing the purchase of it, has passed 
since the Sete of the Report of the Com. — 
missiovers. And your Committee submit,” 
whether if Parliament should ‘now repeal 
that part of the Land ‘Tax which is levied’ 
on Salaries, Pensions and Allowances; it 
will not be consistent with the spirit ‘of — 
that Act, to fix’ the future Land Tax of 
the ‘Kingdom at’ the precise amount at 
which ‘it ‘stood antecedently to the ‘$8th 
Geo. 3; of that portion ofit 


‘which was levied on ‘Salaries, Pensions, 
~Your-Committée perceive that a Bill has 


‘been lately brought ito Parliament, which 
‘provides among other things for a more 
exact collection of the Sixpenny and Shil- 
edge e ral duties charged, and © 
the persons they‘are 
‘is necessary to be obtained, ‘antecedently 
‘to the adoptionf any new arrangement, — 
your ‘Committée suggest, that 
“repeal of these Wuties and the preliminary 
investigation should be delayed, until the 
new law, ‘Wwliich gives to the Commis- 
“siohers of Taxes ‘the superintendance of 
the collection, shall have come'intoopera- 
‘tion. “Those Commissioners will doubtless 

‘be able to ‘furnish in the course of afew — 

‘months a nifore correct and authentic ac- 
count than your Committee would find it 


“easy to collect from the various Public | 
‘Offices, or could hope tow to obtain from) 
‘the Receiver; the imperfection of whose + 
‘powers, and ‘the supposed deficiéney in 


fees in virtue of their office. 


‘whose receipts, have given occasionto‘the 
‘Bill’ quetion 
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_. EXTRACTS FROM THE APPENDIX. 


_ Crown or otherwise ; sting the Net Income of cath Office. 


PAIL, PAPERS 


of Mzmsens oF holding Offices at the Pleasure of the 
some of whom hold other Places for Life, either under aint: the 


During Plear Yor Life from 
DESCRIPTION OF OFFICE, gre rem tte tom 
1, Vice Ad. SirR. Bickerton } Lord’Commissioner 1,000 | 
‘ 3, Robert Ward, esq. orvese Ditto’ espe 3000 
‘4 Viscount Palmerstone ee tto cone 1,000 
Subject to a Deduction of during 
Peace. 
- Widows . case 155 
Joint Chief Remembrancer of Court : Profits supposed to 
of *Excheqacr in Iteland with - -4| belong to Marquis 
Marquis Wellesley .... C7 Wellesley. 
1. Hon. H. E. Finch Groom of the Bedchamber... ..Gross 
d by East India Company—— 
8. Right hon. Robt. Dundas | «Presi 2;000 
Keeper of the Signet, 
9. Lord Lovaine Commissioner eens 1,500 
10. Rt. hon. Thomas allace Ditto 1,500 
11. George Johnstone, esq. . Ditto No Salary 
‘12, George Holford, esq... Sécre 1,500 
19, General Manners. Equerry to His Majesty 506 
reasury : 
14. Right hon. S. Perceval. . Chancellor of the uer donee 1,903 
dees! Lord;Commissioner of the Treasury] 1,220 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster} 4,525 
15. Hon, William Brodrick Lord Commissioner 1,220 
Pension’ of £.1,200, of which half 
‘is suspended i= = «= 2’ 
16. Hon.. William. Lord: Commissioner 1,220 ‘ 
18. W. Has cane SeCretary 4,000" 4 
ne for Ceylon: cane 700 
sal nision of £.1,200 suspended 
° on. m. ellesley .. Secretary . 4,000 
20. Sir Thomas Thompson .. “| 2,000 
Pension for wounds in the Ser-| 
George Rowe | 7 rer ef the Na 4,000. | |WithRev. 
ght e Treasurer of the Na' 4,000. ever- 
, Keeper of the Records in the Receipt G. H. Rose. 
.-Hon. Te. Ashley Cooper wi CF 1,938 
_ Pension out of Navak Stores, 
$5, | ofthe Deliveries 1,248 
office exceeding £2, 000 1,500 
_ 28. Rehon. R.E.Somerset{ Joint Deputy Paymaster ....,...[ 500 [T° 
99. Rt. hon, George Canning | Secretary of State 6,000 | 
Canied forward 59,679 | 8,034 
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‘Pant PAPERS 


continued. 
‘NAMES OF MEMBERS. DESCRIPTION QF OFFICE. sure of the "he 
30. Lord Visc. Castlereagh. of State vane 6,000 
Viscount Stopford ..,... Treasurer of the Hoi 890 | , 
John Thynne...... | Vice in to His Majesty .. » | 
Edward Disbrowe, esq. .| Vice Chamberlain to Her Majesty... 
35. Rt. hon. Sir Jas. Pulteney Secretary ot War 2,480 
36. Sir Vicary Gibbs.... Attorney General i 
37. Sir William eee.) Solicitor General 
| Justice of Great Session for Merio-2 430 
neth, Carnarvon and Anglesea . 
agierar King’s Serjeant in the Duchy of Lan- E 
38. Right hon. Rich. R der. Judge Advocate - 2,182 
oint Register of Consistory Coust..|- - -|- - = 180 
39. Rt. hon. Sir John Nichol} King’s Advocate General ......+.08 15 Bishop of | 
Archibald Colquhoun ..| Lord Advocate of Scotland ......+. 
4i. David Boyle, esq. | Solicitor General of Scotland... 560 
Treasury, Ireland: - 
42. Right hon. J. Foster .... Chancellor of the Exchequer in one sf 
44. J. Barry, esq. .......---| Lord Commissioner. 1,200 
45. Cc. Vereker, esq. 1,200 
6. Hon. Te H. Foster eeseae srr: ee 1,200 
41. J. Leslie Foster, esq...-.| Secretary to Chancellor of the Ex-| | 
* 48. Rt. hon. Sir A. Wellesley} Chief to Lord Lieutenant} 6,429 
W-Bagweil, esq: jointly | Muster Master 2,053 |N.B. One 
with Lord Drogheda. Fees stated to be due, but suspend 320 the Total Net. 
50. Viscount Surveyor of Green Wax.in the Court}, 
of Records in 


ou 


OF “DESCRIPTION OF OFFICE. Net Receipt. 

1 General nom Under of Ste Wa Secretary of State? | 999 - 

‘2. Hon. Ceril Jeakinson- Vader Seren SecretaryofState?} 
Bee ve ss ome Departm. 

| Seay te Lord Chamberlain 1,389, 
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PAPERS.— Pension 
: \ 
Cc. or PARLIAMENT holding Offices or 


Pensions for Life under Grants 


Crown, some of thom hold other. under from other 
Public Officers or 


OF MEMBERS. DESCRIPTION OF OFFICE. the Crowe. 
wet Recelpt.| Net Receipt) 

1. Thomas Johnes, aie Auditor ofthe Land Revenue for é. é. 

Wales, abolished after the Life of 
the present possessor POSSESSOF co 1,032 

2. Hon. W.F. E. Eden ease | Teller of the 9,700 d : 

3. Viscount Fitzharris.. [Governor of the’ Isle of Wight 1,173 

4. Sir Home Riggs Pophai, 
and to ly Popham |. 

5. Honble. Charles. William : ™ 
‘and’ Clerk of Inrolments 

Jamaica 2,500 > 
Y Com neral of Provisions 
cs gt I and Stores for the Island of Jamaica 
6. Right hon. Sir Evan Ne- 
of the Crown and Courts in} > 
ones sees 2,500 
Supposed 
Master of the Rolls 4,163 
9, Snowden Barne, Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer.e..| 171 | « 
10. hon, - Sir William | 
| Judge of High Court of Admiralty oo 6,274 
+. | Judge of the Consistory Court......] - - - 170 Bishop 
icar Géneral and Master of the - London. 
f Faculties, Commissary and Official 
of ¢ eeee Under the Archbp. 
11, pr honourable ‘Thos. of Can = 
Chief _ Justice in _ Eyre South of 4 
12, honourable c|: 
 Ditte North Trent 1,730 
18.Francis Burton, esq. Judge of Great Sessions Denbigh and 
14. Dn French Lawrences. King's Professor of Civil Laws Oxford 
15, Hugh Leyceater, Judge of Great Sessions of Merioneth,} 
{ 
Jane Mongo. Presser of CourtofEx-| 
Carried forward.... £. | 26,818 
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z olin Pensions for’ ander Grants 


= 
Vor Lite from From other 
Brought forward... £.96,818 | 170 
18, Right hon. Lord Robert 4 
19, Right hon.Charles Abbot, |. ; 
40, honourable George 
21, Wm. Henry Freemantle, | 
esq. nsation for of Office of \ 
t Solicitor in Great $91 | Trish, 
22, Hon. Thomas Knox Common Pies joindy| 
: 135,868 | 4,170 


Srom the Crown. 


NAME OF DESCRIPTION OF orricr, } Met Receipt. 
King’: for 60 No salary, but paid for 
from 1900, Work done, 


__ the Chiefs in the Courts of Justice, or from other Public 


1. Wm. Lee Antonie, esq.. Chea in Bench, ia 
for him by Sir Vicary |¢ 79. Clerk 

2. Sir Thos. Turton, bart... | Clerk of the Juries, Common Pleas... 53 

3. J. Simeon, esq. Master i in thancery 2, 149 Chancello 

ames Macdonald, esq. . | Princi to Lord Privy ; tt 
+ 4 Sea! 301 By Lerd Seal. 


6. Charles Moore, 39. 
Dr. Duigenan Laks 


iho 


Joint Registrar of the Prerogative 


Pripcipel Registrar of the. 


Vicar General of Armagh .......,+. 
Judge of Presogative Comet 


Judge ‘of ‘Consistory Court, | 


One 


_ of Canterbury. . 
a bas Primate. 


‘By Abp of 


of Net" 
Receipt. By Abp.| 


wall 
* / 
‘ 
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‘ 
Px 
‘ ; 
; 
> wr 
108 
‘ 
47,397 
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: PARL, PAPERS Scie, Ree 


Cc. 6.) —List of all or or Orricis: chiefly Deputy, 
held by ofa es or PARLIAMENT under Grants from 


granted by Deputy, | gtanted by 
1, Right hon. Spencer Perceval, Clerk of the Irons ind é. é£. . 
Meltings in the Mint est * * 103 
4 2. Hon. William Brodrick eens 600 { 
3. G. Rose, Clerk of Parliament 3,278 
per of Records in Receipt of Exchequer .......)- - -| 400 |- 
\ 4. Joseph Hunt, esq. Sere 500 » 
5. Right hon. Charles Long secs 1,500 ‘ 
6. Right hon. Lord C. Somerset secs 2,000 
Right hon. Lord R. E. Somerset.... 500 
8, Right hon. Canning, Receiver General of| 
mation Office * 516 
ae 9. William Bagwell, esq. Joint Muster-Master General .| - - -| 2,053 
geek 10. Sir Evan Nepean, Clerk of the Crown at Jamaica....|- - +] 2,500 . 
11, Viscount Mahon, Surveyor of Greén Wax, and Keeper) = J : 
of Records i in Birmingham Tower. 260 ’ 
12, Thomas Johnes, esq. Auditor Land Revenue, Wales.|- - -| 1,032 ; 
13. Hon, F, E. Eden, Teller of the Exchequer... 2,700 
14. Viscount Fitgharris, Governor of the Isle of Wight...) - - -]| 1,175 
ah 15, Hon. Charles W. Wyndham, Secretary and Clerk off 
Commissary General of Provisions and Stores, Do. 
16, Thomas Carter, esq. Provost Marshal, Barbadoes ....]- - 500} 
1. Snowden Berne, Lord Treasurer’s Remembraneer.,., | 


~ 18, Right hon. Thomas Grenville, Chief Justice in Eyre, 
19, bey C,Villiers, Chief Justice in Byre, North| 


20. Sir Peter Murray, baronet, King’s Remembrancer in} 

- 21, Sir James Montgomerie, bart. Presenter of nm 


~ 


TRELAND 
Right hon. Lord Robert Seymour, Joint Keeper ofthe) 
| rits with Lord H. Joint Ken = 3, 425 of the Net Profits. 


i ‘* 93, Right hon, Charles Abbot, Speaker of the House 
Keeper of the Privy Seal iP bead’ 1,453 
4, Sir Richard Neville, Teller of the 
25. Right hon. George Ponsonby, late Chancellor of 


26, Joint Solicitor’ in’ Great 


4 
i 
} 
~ ; 
; 
de 
‘ 
é 
4 i 


Superannuation ; being exc inary 
or otherwise, to Miltary ond N Naval Pew. ; 
. the Prince of Wales 125,000. 
i Branches of the Family, = * 160,500... 
pensations, or for eminent Pablic vices = 93,990 


3. Pensions limited by Law wo 05 ,000. Total, of contingent’ 
Pensions not in course of payment, amounting to 7,085) £.81,981. 4 
which boing subject to deductions for Shilling and Sixpenny 

Duties, Land Tax, and ‘Fess, to 25 

cent. make'net about - 63,000 


4 Pensions out of the Scotch Civil List, making net about 35,588 


5. Pensions, Ireland, amounting in Irish 
- and £.8,000. Chancellors 92,049 
{ 6. Pensious paid to late Foreign Ministers £. 39,389, making net about - 30,000 
7. Pensions paid out of 44 per cent. Duties: ak 


Paid at the Exchequer - -. £10,514. Net, £1 7,870. 
the Duties” - - Net, 20,378 
28,248 
8. Sinecure Offices, and Offices bom wholly or chiedy by Deputy, 
in England and the Colonies ; viz. ES ae 
N.B. These are generally not in the gift of the Crovin. . oe | 


Sinecures, &c. in England not in Law Courts. 43,004 
° "abolished after the lives of the present Possessors 71,985 


Sinecires, ‘&e. - in the Colonies 


195,187 
-Sinecure Offices, enecnted wholly or by Depts, 


in Spotland, Bet, 25,523 


we 
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40. Sinecure Offices, chiefly by Depaty, 


In the Law Coarts’ pt 

Pensions chiefly of the nature of Sup crannuatons, incon- 

0 in Public - - £.69,825 


In Ireland, for loss of Office 
on occasion of the Union, > £.98,475 


Annuities to the Royal Family - 
Pensions by Act of as Compen— 

_ sations for eminent public Services - 
Ditto to Irish Chancellors - Irish 8,000.:~ English 

Ditto to jate Foreign-Ministers . - 
Sinecure Offices, &c. in the Courts of in gies 
or aboliched i in England - - - - - 71,985 } 

Deduct future Salaries of reformed Offices 5400 


66,585 
‘Offices by L to be abolished 
in Ireland 16,802: 


? 


- 1 


97,271 


Pensions chiefl the hataré of ation: 


gift of the Crown ; viz. 


Offices and Offices wholly OF 


44 
} 
? 
f 


Offices executed wholly or ee 4 by Deputy, in the — 
nae 


x 
|. 

\ 
H 

4 

» 
f 


- 


ef Mout of iting or Offices, 
Net Receipt 
; | during Pleasure. from thé Crown. 
51 Members hold Offices'during the | &. Bx 
Pleasure of the 94,764 8,882 55 1,483 iggy. 110,729 . 
pointment’and at the Pleaswre of f 
for Life; producing 35,868 4,110 40,038 
"76 Member holding Office, Producing 100,208 44,750 11,653: | 156,606 
Appointment of othet Public 


PAPERS —Sapplenentary Finance Report. 


i 


granted. i in ‘aversion, or for more si one, 

life, exclusive of some noRetunm 
has been received | + - 133,524 
Besides Pensions onthe Irish Pension List for more than oue life, of 

‘about’ an, 7,000" 


é 
ab 
6.6... 00, 203" 44,750 19,050 164,003 
4 Members of. the House of 


either of these provinces, w 
a appear to be limited to the road from 


Bure 


reagh to major general -Leith, dated 
street, 26th ¢ 1808. 
‘Sits This Letter will be delivered to you 


y y captain. Lefevre, whose talents as an 


gineer will be of much use in accelera- 
ting the survey of the military line of a 


Asturias, and the principality of St. Andere 
examination of the country to 
eastward of St. Andero is hardly of tee 


ing importance. In addition to an 
amination of the principal roads by which 
the enemy may attempt to Bygone into. 


ich upon ‘the 


0s. to St. Ander, and that 
on to Oviedo,: it is desirable to 

ascertain what the facility is of lateral com- 

munication between these two lines of 


‘operation, that ‘is, how far a corps in the 


Asturias can move to support one in the 


 Mentana, and vice versd; and further, how 


far a corps, pressed in the Asturias by a su- 
perior force, can fall back on Forol? The 
inclosed will point your attention to what 
immediately relates to the Asturias in a:de- 
fensive sense. I should wish you, however, 
to extend your viewsto the practicability of 
offensive operations, and to state your au 


pion upon the comparative advant 
_ forward movement upon: either of the. lines 


above referred. to, or whether a line more to 
the eastward can be looked to. In con- 
sidering this question, you may take it upon 


the two suppositions, 1st, of 20,000 ; a and 


2ndly, of 30,0C0_ British troops being, 


"sable for-this operation. You will observe | 
the defensive .view of the subject is taken 
_* upon the supposition that only 10,000 men 


ere at present applicable to service in the 


north. of Spain, which roust be considered as 


the Jinit. till our in. Portugal are 
terminated.; You will feel, the importance, 
as our army will have to-depend, altogether 


Upon the resources of the country in; which 


they act for moving their supplies, of avoid- 
ing, as far as: possible, an, extended line of 


"the transport of the provisions ip the, inte- 


rior,.as/1 can. have no hesitation. in under- | 
taking to _meet all the: wants of the army 


whilst on -the.coast.... 


know what number of transports 
Mo an 


Pata PAPERS —Pepr eating Spin 

Pavaas TO THE: War IN SPAIN AND: 
Copy of from: viscount Castle- weniently sheltered inthe portsiof Gijot and 


St. Ander; and- whether cavalry can be 
disembarked ateither place. -You will also 
apprize me, without committing the govern- 
ment, what the disposition at present is of 
ceive co-operation of a British corps, 
either for offensive. or defensive purposes. 


You,will also inform me of-the state of the — 


climate which be, expected. in the 
ensuing .months, during what, period the 


troops can continue: ,to operate without 


unduly exposing..their health, and what 
covering they may expect to find when they 
can no longer :keep the field ; 
fluence the climate is likely to have on the 


operations of the enemy, is it to be expected _ 


that will be compelled to suspend 


operations during the winter, or,.is_it-more 


ly that they will. continue, as has been 
their,babit in other countries, without i inter- 


ruption in the. field? You will communi- 


cate as early.as possible your sentiments on 
the points above stated,.as well as any others 
we you may deem. material, ‘to sir, Hew 


Irymple,.or. the officer commanding i in 
Portugal,. as he; will, be instructed, under 


certain, circumstances, to act without waiting 


| for orders. from -home,. ‘What measures 


would you recommend for encouraging 


Biscay and Nayarre to rise 2. If you,,see a : 


of.a so important being 

produced i in the rear of the French 
you will address yourself on the subjectiof 
arms to sir Hew Dalrymple, andthe Juntas 
of Oviedo and Galicia; 50,000 stand ha baving 
beety-lately’ forwarded to the latter au 

for the service the Northern 
partments of Spain;, stand, 
together with. 30,000 pikes, 
sent with sir: Arthur: to 
Can you. contriye, ;by som 


Spaniard, to a comm 


have to gi 


peluna, roads, a. corps, 0 
No 


what 


‘having .been 


% 

vg 

a 

q 

- 4 
f 

4 

} 
{ 

4 

4 rhe 

end for not less.than 260 miles, taking it | 

trom. ihe frontier to Segovia, andiasthey_ 
? 
- 


‘best sipport 


* 


of Astiitias, ‘aid 
“of Galicia on their frank, 
et 
Whether’ British” Corps, 


amore ady anced’ 


either intercept ‘their - ‘convoys, or compel 


them to waste much of their foreg in eseorts. jrsider 
‘smallest 


letter to major gener 


iets if 
O00 to 50,000 at Ber; 
thitt Title, ‘befuire they 


fod 
on 


Astarias, are the Asturias | 

assistante 

Wie 10,000 Brit neting wits | 


back ‘on Ferret; | fo 
Bad’ fet time to fe-enbark at 


could find We of 
their provisions front the 
Asturias Montania 
hedefénce of Astutiass whether 
to thie’ ‘Pronti¢r ‘om the thio 
“iment of ‘the enemy beig-knowit ‘or |. 
aie? witat?’ 
By Which the a 
8 rate thé'Asturias, and tow 
“passes “rhitist be octupiett for ve- 
the defetices ‘of thar province 


F tide t slo tire ‘in ‘dite 
‘aor flitttish you, By “the 


iit 


‘ind ‘some ‘cavélry | for | 


hence. You will not, con- 
ydintimation as intended in the 


Lerrer from viscount Chitle. 


or. your informal ion, 
a I have written fo He 
Davo, to the substance of which yo 
alfention. 
necessary fo ito: 


t 


isca 


wer to, urnish, from very large proy 
sion sent few from 
and trust they will, seé, that in no q 
ter are the tik ikaly, least in part, fo 
ore | usefi fy 
fa, the rench armies 
am, &e. CASTLEREAGH. 
Copy of froma viscount, Castles 
tor major general Leith, dated 
-Dodming-street, bathe September, 1808) 
Intéfigence having’ 
that’ Blak 
stating, that: wenera was provee 
and’ aétuatly: iw wareh with the 


emplo 
(tear.o 


tat he was anxions 
bé for ‘the supply tid 
ened of necessity an to acqu 


the’ -bave been ordered 
Mr. 
who-is eitrested with the provisions, andi 
to-deliver them 


requisition’: from general 


y, 227 'tohs. Joseph: 


—. 


that thre four victuallers, mentionadia — 


to the otders he. 
yous and if he shalknot 


‘tow’ possess _ of. detaching, without 
aiding for orders fro m home, . such pro- 
ortion ye your Torce, and to quarter 


is un> 


ave it in th po- 


than in creating 


been received 
Carroll, of ‘the istanit; 


Wo occupy ‘the position of Reynosa; 
ostrould 


port of Sahtandety: ‘aud 
depaty 


Ut the Janta of Saitander, he ist 
take a itelivery of provisions for the 


} 
| 
| 
4: 
‘ 
(th. Fhe same query with respect to the 
sir; Hew. Dalrymple, dated 
27th August 1808... 
ff 


him. furnished. with, whatever intelligence 
possession. 
Jesty’s civil servants, a 


Youn ate « 
powers of the country for the march 
support ofa, the ho» 
povrte be, CasTLEREAGB- 
case, of operations, with @ Consir. 


denble English force in,, Noxth of | 


Spain, it-will. be necessary to secure large 
purober and ;mules, or, other 
draft,catile; avith this vigw_lieut, coloyel 
Hamilton, of the waggon train, has received 
orders.to. proceed. to. Gijon, or Santander, 
inorder to superintend the purchase, 
Azziotti, the. is in 
structed. to, supply the funds. for, 

chases, and as. it. may. of consequence 
that,no time should, he lost,..J, am, to, desire 

you will, take such,; preparatory measures 
‘for securing the supply of 1,000: head.as 
you shall. think, most advisable; .and. 
 any-muiles fit. for inspection can have -been 

assembled, Lieut. Hauiilton. will pro- 
bpbly airive ia Spain. The gattle. wanted 


for: provisions) and: baggage, as the ar- 


tillery brig: their own homes. 
wished that. this service may be exeented 
quietly, so as to 
fan, as possible, j 
of a: Coitle- 
to major general Leith, 
| | Downing-street, 17th Sept. 1808. 
Sir;' Fourteen thousand pikes, have 
enbatked, and consigned to 
e destined for th the use of 
ea ‘the province of 
a9 may he A 
Tam to desire you will take ‘such measti¥es 
the distribation of them; or for ‘storin 
them, as, under existing circunistdtices, you 
shall. consider most. advantageous for 
Benetal the honogr to. 
CASTLEREAGH. 
Copy of from. viscount, Cagtle- | 
d 25 Sept, 1808, 
Sing. enclese for your, information, ex. | 
tract of an instruction whith has been:semts 


majesty’ command, to, genexal | 


from which you, will, observe a | 
is:propased, without delay, to; assemble | 
large conps of bia majesiy's 4aonps. in the 
Reighbourkeod. of ,Coninan, he 


rabarked and placed in een: | 
Whilst the nacessary equip are golleet- | 


PARL. PAPERS. Marcin Speimand. 
mands do. sepair ia 


‘sons. in 
their reception and accommodation.—-The 


before 


And, in concert with. 

ge with. 
authority io. Galicia, measures;for 


oun 


i of. the corps. may be estimated at 
30,000 infantry. apd; 5,000 cavalry, 
and they will carry a.large supply. of p 
visions withthem ia vigtuallara,, but: vill 


‘ course require to be supplied wilh on 


their, John, Moore will .be 


‘directed to.send a-Commissary from Posty 


gal. to superintend arrangements, his 


the. Commissary jattached tg) the 
‘troops under .sir- David Baisd’s orders pro-~ 


ceeding from hence will act. .In the mean 


‘time, you, will) proceed. to: make. arranges 


pry of the troops from 
expected to.salin 

days fram thi 

send you a memoranduin received froma 

the Marquis of Romana with respect to the 

cantopments in Galigia; youwill ob, 

serve, that a much. more extensive a 

ment will be. necessary the 

the troops. from Portugal. wh 

Moose is directed to: move, ped in 


ports, .or by, matching them. throagh ihe 


interior, as may seem to.him, most. conve- 


dient. have. prevailed upon the Marquis 


of Romana, to order. bis coxps, without be- 
ing disembarked, te proneed from Coranna 


Santander, these be incorporated, and 

with the armies.of the Asturia,and 
the,-Montena, By 
And | Galigia,. 


this arrangements, the 
will be more applicar 
ble to the accommodation end, equipment 


parchases-which the deputy Com 


Mz. Assiotti, ds. linected to 


Astuxies-for. the, use of the British army, 


procnte; a supply of horses 
Galigias,, or .in the North.of | 
Portugal, it: would assist! Sir 
Moore: in, his arrangements, The 
missary:attached to Sir David Beird’s 
wil furnish the means of The 
| englosed letter from. the Marquis de R 
| Da you,will bejsa,.good as 
| Oftieer ia command. of: the 
| which leave, proceeded to, 
will, im copeert with the British Naval, 
cat.at Corunna; arrange; te, have them 
patched to Santander without, delay, ordexe 
Ing, the ‘transports to) rature..to Coruna, 
soon as the troops are: 
cane. they should. be, 10 biog he 
Britsh troops, fram Port ond 


d om avid 


eoxoiii] 
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hive been» the 
_ the satisfaction to communicate to 
majesty’s‘entire ‘approbation of” 


you | 


diligence, and ab ‘with which you have | 
hitherto: executed«the’ ‘duties entrusted to 
you, afd trust” you will contione to: use 
yore utmost exertions in-. prosecuting the 
important’ objects of your mission to a suc: | 
cessfal result. I to: acquaint: ‘you; |, 
that: his'majesty les determined forthwith | 
large force’ im the: North of | 
Spain, ‘ander the’ ordersof' licut. general | 
sir John Modte.- Asit is not deemed ad- | 
visable that any part: ‘of this corps 
be committed. ‘jn’ operations till the whole | troops 
ean be assembled and equipped for service, | 
it has. been ‘détersnined od to send the fores | 
‘now assembling at’ Falmouth, ‘under: sit | 
David Baird,~ to’ Corunna, ‘there to.meet 
the force: which is/ordered-to proceed from | 
Portugal to ‘compose'a patt of sir: John | 
‘Moore's army. Deputy Commissary, 
Mr. Aasiotti,' assisted by ‘colonel Hamilton | 
of the’ corps. of Drivers, has' been sent into 
the Asturias and the Principality of Santan- | 
_ der, to’ purchase horses and’ mules:for the | 
British army ; in the ution-of which | 
impottant: ‘service will’ render ‘them | 
every aid’ in. your power. horses and | 
mitles can be forwarded in euch: divisions | 
from: thence as'‘may be most ‘convenient to 
Fa all the of -the: 

al importance of: your’ 
owith respect to the | 
rce which tow covers the: Montana, | 


Romana has “consented: toi\order his army 


From Corunna; ‘consist 10,608 | 


that by.an- incorporation ‘of the 
trained: in ak 
fitimay give-immediate solidity to an‘ ar 
“larger amount:* The’ ‘Marqu 
immediately to tripte his infantry, 
battalion’ of force’; | 
have in at wl | 


in the Asturias | 


should 


happy to acquaint ‘you that ‘the: :Marquie-of | Copy 


ofthe utniost satisfaction to’ those 


|| ed'with’ ‘the chief authority in those Prog | 


_vitices; ‘they wilt feel’ that in°no way cay 
| | t force be so 
as by being consolidated with’ so large 
body of regular’ Spanish troops, 
‘sould’ ‘hope, that from the distinguished «| 
‘name and character of the ‘MarquisofiRe2 | 
‘mana, who‘ has recently given’ so: impor? 
tant add interesting a pledge to: Spain-and 
world’ of his ‘devotion to'the cause 
‘of ‘his Country ‘and of his Sovereign, those 
Provinces will be anxious to place so e 
rienced an Officer in‘the chief command of 
their armies. I have given the Marquiside 
Roinana assurances that you will concert 
with the Bishop of Santander for 
the’ ‘reception and accommodation of: his 
down'Channel yesterday with a fair wind 
for Coruniifa; to which place orders will this =f, 
“be-sent for their-repairing without 
of ‘time to Santander. You will 
the importance of laying the ground, with- 
out delay, for inducing the'government of 
the Asturias and that of the Montenato 
unite their armies with that of the Marquis __ 
Rowiana. inclese a leiter on; this subs 
"ject: from the Vicomte de Materosa to his 
Government, which you will deliver, 
have, &c. CASTLEREAGH, 
P. 8... The 14,000 pikes, for the 
‘barkation of which. directions have bee 
given, will be sent in the.course of a few 
days to Santander. They will be placed at 
your. disposal, and 1 should hope thatsome 
“opening. will present itself before long for 
turning them to account. 


of a LETTER -from ‘viscount Castle 
major general Leith, dated, 
26th Sept. 1808. 


‘am to acquaint you, in addition 
to my letter of the 25th instant, that as the 
corps under the command of the Marquis 
de: Romana: is ‘not of a provincial nature, 
wor’ raised ‘by particular province, itis. | 
-in which it may operate, yand supplies; 
and bis majesty has consented | 
that it-shall-be subsisted from the recources 
mentcan 


of Great: Britain, ‘till an 
be. made’ with the~ general 
“which: may. ‘be: in 

| therefore to desire: that you ake mew 


or t su 


to: major general Eeith;: dat 

Downing street; 25th Sept. 1808. 

| 

| 


jnstructions ‘will: be sent :to-you: 


service. 
“able to aati the officers under your com- 


reagh to lieutenant 


assembling 
_ which you will. receive ‘herewith inclosed. 


‘Fagus, sometime 
may be expected 
‘of the corps:can. be 


quis de by ‘whom more) detailed: 
upon this: 
head. 'Three:hundred horses will 
ed for the artille cof ‘the: Marquis de Ro-' 
mana’s corps, and [ am to desire:you will. 


authorize’ the Deputy Commissary to trans- 
fer, for’, that $00 of. the number 


urchased for. his majesty’s 
puty Commissary will be 


which ma} 


mand. in. drawing upon Englauid for their 


(CASTLEREAGH. 
Asthe above: arrangements: might 


be productive. embarrassments if 


drawn into precedent,’ you will» take care 


it-be understood as exclusively» appli- 
cable, for the’ reasons above: specified, to 


the corps in question ;: that:it is.not to con- 


tinue above two months frorhthe period of 

 itsarrival, which’ will afford: full :time for 
, its being included in: the general! system of 
utmost. The must be:paid for by 
bills.on the Treasury, it 


anid that the corps! be pro- 
vided shall. not exceed 90,000:men at the 


being:, impossible 
to find a sufficiency. of ‘silver! to! aieet. the. 
many: 
Copy of a Letter from Castle: | 


general. sir John 
Moore, dated: 26th: September 11 1808. 


His majesty: having determined to 


of of not less than 
30,000 infantry. and 5,000. cavalry, in ‘the 
north (of: Spainy:too coioperate with the 


Spanish: armies in::therexpulsion of the 
French from that kingdom, has been gra- 
ciously, pleased:ito. entrustito. you the com- 
mand in chief ofthis farce... ‘The officer 


- commanding his. majesty;s forces. in Portu- 
gal is directed to detach wader your. orders 


a corps of 20,000: infantry, together. with 
the 18th and King’s German regiment of 
light dragoons, vow at-Lisbon, and a due 
proportion of artillery, 9‘be joined by a 
corps of above is new 
at -Falmouth)sthe detail of 


The: will be: seat:from hence upon 
the return of the horse.transports from the 
rordered and it 
ive: before the rest 
astembled. and. equip- 

ped to take:the field. It: :has. been 
north 


Iined-to assemble:this farce in. the 
of Spain, as the. quarter: where. they. can be - 
it to 


er, and 


most speedily brought tc 
4 


‘horse tra 


yon have ascertained the num 


which the exertions of the etienty appear at 

present to be principally directed. ‘Asie’ 
will require considerable arrangements be- 
fore’ a force’ of this magnitade can ‘be: 
enabled 'to take the field, and as -it ‘is not’ 


deemed advisable that it should ‘be pat-' 
tially committed against the enemy before: . 


the whole canbe assembled, ‘and rendered’ 


completely moveable, ‘it has “been thought’ 


-pradent tovsend ‘that part of this “anny. 
which is to proceed from hence, ‘to Corun~ 
| Ma, rather than to disembark atly part of it, . 


in the first instance; at any position more. 

advanced: towards the enemy: It will be 
for you to consider on what points in Gal-’ 

liciaor on the borders ‘of Leon, the force’ 
can be most. advantageously assembled and: 

equipped for service, whence they may’ 
move’ forward ‘as early circumstances. 
shall permit, and it is left to. your judgment 
to decide whether the whole of the infantry 
and artillery shall be transported from ‘Lis- 


bon by sea to Corunna; or ‘whether a pro 


portion shall be sent through Portugal to’ 
that destination. The cavalry you will: of 


course direct to move by land, and if the a 


horses for the artillery can’ take the same’ 
route, so-as to admit of the whole of the’ 
returned to England, 
‘it-will tend much to accelerate: the arrival 
of the cavalry from hence. It will be: 
necessary to concert with ‘the 

1 be atta a 


| General, Mr. Erskine, who-wil 
to the service of your army, the best means. 
-of assembling anadequate supply of horses _ 
‘and mules for: rendering your army :move- 
able; and that this may 
‘more dispatch, it may be advisable to draw. 
supplies from different parts of Spain, 
and not altogether to. 
which has been considerably drained of 


be: effected with 


upon Galicia, 


resources by the equipment of genestl 


Blake’s army. A Deputy Com 


General, Mr. Azziotti, been‘dispat 
with» colonel Hamilton ‘of the 


train; the’ Asturias, to ~ procure. such’ 
horses and. mules «as that country: 
furnish ; eye he is directed to report the 
«progress of his purchases to you. 
of draft 
cattle. of different: descriptions, that you 


will require for rendering your army moves © 
‘able, (which you will feck it important to. 
restrict within the narrowest 


sistent with: the’ efficiency. of your corps) 


| you will-be enabled te. the pur- 


chases made by. the several:-Agents ; and. 
to procure the 
his ‘minister, Mr. 


‘ 
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that yeu will take:‘the 


0s, civil 

military. Ageota, now, employed in the. 

respective provinces ia Spain. I enclose 

for your jon .statement:.of the. 


vations equipments which ave proceeded omy 
with ective corps. now .on ¢ervice in| 


mubject: to. the waste that 


means "immediately. within, 


equipment of your. 
"Fespect to the <orps. at Falmouth, 


‘Dowd Ba orders, of liedtenant: general sis | 
i 


_ David Baird... Whatever supplies you 
wish to receive, not therein included, | 


mints provisions in with 
‘every corps that has moved, exclusive of 
the provisions ip-their transports, whieh may, 
he averaged atabout ten weeks. additional 
Consumption. This supply, ‘aided the 
@attle to: be procured for the troops when 


Ow shore, may be deemed as: considerably 


_ exeeeding a supply for six months. Andas 


provisions for 20,000 men for three months, |. 


are ordered to. be embarked and constantly 
up asa depat here, there will . be no 


in sending you, at the shortest | 


‘Notice, such supplies as you think m 
be more. conveni by 
and for which you may not think it prudent 
to.depend on the. resources of the country. 
A large proportion of biscuit as:been sent 
‘in the vietuallers, that you may be relieved 
from the inconvenience of. ‘when the 
plan of operations on which, it 
most expedient to employ your:co 
assembled and ready for service, t 
full time, before your 
 @ompleted,. for eo with‘ the 
Commanders of the Spanish forces. ¥ shall’ 
lose ‘no, time: in» forwarding ‘to: you from 


. hence such information as I may have been. 


eaabled to collect ; and Iam to recommend 
‘opening communication with the 


framing the of the campaiga, on which 
it may be that: the ve 
His majesty 
enipleased: to direct, that the: com- 


mand on which employed 
coved erate 


that of Portugal: will continue 
_communicate with the -in the 


ty for. expediting the equipmes 


se Bain, ‘will sail in avery few days 
- for Corunna; and’ the: infantey: transports 


to carry over more horses... 
have, &¢.. CASTLEREAGH,» 


may be | 


measutes |. 


the ‘perpose. of | 


commund ut Lisbon, and actin.conicert with: 
‘eservice. 

of a LETTER ‘om ‘viscount Ci 
ing-strect, 96th September 1808, 


‘general Broderick, wh 
present Blake's army, 


ordered to-repair' to Corunna, in orderto 
with:| forwasd: 


the. reception’ of 
| force, and -you may communicate’ te 

such orders:as you may think necessa- 
t at Coruny 
na, and »your: march into: the: interior of 


Spain..:.'Phe cotps of 10,000 men, under 


will be ordered to remain there, subject 
your orders. In:case you should: wantthe 
whole or | any proportion of them, you can. 


send an express for 


Corunna, directed to major general Brode: 


‘Tick. ‘The horse transports accompanying 


sir David Baird's force will return hither, in 


Cony a Lerten. from viscount Certle- 
reagh tosir David Baird, dated Dawn- 
ing-street, 28th September 1308. 


employ considerable-British: force ip the 
north of Spain, to be composed: ia part.of 
the troops now»assembling, under: your 
orders at: Falmosth, and in part of acon 
siderable ion of the army at present 
servi 

Jolin Meore is’ to assume the. chief com- 
mand, I have to convey to ‘anid majesty's 
commands, so soon as the armament is col- 
lected at Falmouth (of the transports com 


, without: loss of time, to 


As itis: proposed. that the British ‘troops 


His majesty having determined to 


in Portugal, of which-force, when, 


has. since taker 1. 
Ww 
With; respect to provisions, the principle 
. 
ti 

fick) :setviece;' you! will,’om your arrival, 
make arrangements for immediately dis- 

embarking your: troops, fer the. reception 
% 


> 


Copy of a. Let from viscount Castle 
: 


required; will: be -ndwidable thet 
should: lose ne titue in endeavouring to 


oliect, either ftom Gallicia or the north of 


| Portugal, a'supply-of horses and mules for 


‘this’ purpose. The expences niast be. 
defrayed by the Commissary, ard the pur- 
chases: made under sach inspection and 
cheek as to price, as you may deém most 
conducive to the strictest economy, It is 
of importance that payments should be 


made, a8 much as possible; in bills on the 


Treasury, as-silver ‘is difficult to. be pro- 


quredyvand much in demand.” ‘A deputy 
commissary general, Mr. Assidtti; has been 
gent inte: the Asturias, to collect’ in that 


er horses*and. mules for the army; 


bat asthe force from Portagal twill reqatre 


avery lurge-supply, cannot adopt too 
active measures for: the equipment of yout 
own immediate’ corps, which it’ is of: 
portance should be rendered moveable with 


utmost “expedition, that it’ may be 


enabled to take up cantonments more in 


advance, and thus make way for the whole 


‘or aby. patt of the force’ from Portugal 


Which’ sir Jotm Moore may determine to 


seid round to Corenna. You will, im- 
mediately on your artival'at Corufina, repo 
your procecdiigs to sir Jolin Moéte 
Portugal; and you will hold your transports. 
(with the éxception of the horse-ships) ia 
readiness to proceed to Lisbon, sliould their 


gervices‘be there required; fot the emibarka: 


hotse-transports “wilt forthwith ‘send 


back to Portsmouth for the ‘reception of 
eavalry. The prompt iexecation: of ‘this, 

icular order ts deemed of the utmost | 
importance, and ‘I any to desire’ that a nyo: | 
ment may not«be lost” ‘concefting, with 


sertior naval officer in ‘cortimand, the | 
Dest inewtis ‘of-carrying’it into effect! 


general lord William 
Bentinck, dated London, 30th Sep- | 
ple teave iio room to 
doubt that:this Letter will find you at Ma- | 


deenr +t advisable that yuu shoatd be 


of are fn | 
progress for affording Military Suecouts to. 
the Spanish Nation. Frere; who pio- 
éeeds a8 mifiister to’ the Central ‘Government 
ina few: days, will ‘be directed'to nrake a 

formal this subject, but’ 


PARL, PAPERS, in ond Portugal. 
of the information’ 1 ‘sénd you as you nitty 


| hence as 


‘you will in the mean time muke such use” 


* 


think Spaniards feel bow 
eagerly hid majesty desires to ' cOntribilte to 
forte 
‘which it) is proposed to ‘employ in Spain 
will full vety tittle short 40,000. men's it 
is to consist of 30,000 Hnfanitry, 
file, 5,000 Cavalty, the tiecessaty 
portion of Foot and Hotse-Artillery, 
gon Train; &¢. the wliole to be'a 


under the ofdérs of sir'Joha Modteén tie 


berders of Gallicia and Leén, from wheitte 
they - may iin the open country ‘as 


‘as the ‘heééssaty proportion of 


and miles can be procured to ténder 
moveable; leaving it'to'the Spanish Aries, 
not having @ due rtion of Cavalry; to | 
act on their flatks in the miduftains. Sir 


David Baird with 12,000 meh is ordered ~ 


immediately to sail ‘for Sir 
John Moore is to: itiove “the remainder of 


the force required to the $0,000 


from Portugal, eithet by tand or 
sta ag he may find inost convenieit; sendinig 


the tivo regiments of Cavalry ‘ander 
‘dier genetal Stewart through thé Tiferior, 
the test of thé 'Cavilty ‘Will be‘ seat 
as speedily a3 will 
mit. It would havé beet titore 
fad our Aftiry béen equipped for séivite,’ 
have disembarked it at St. Anders édiite 
-othet pro 


in. the accompanying memorandum, and 


will be -expressed.on his arrival in.Spain, 


as fully approving, of the decision. that has . 


been-taken, to make Corunna our principal — 
operate from thence: To 
My Lord; As-the Dispatches: received 

frém-sir Hew Da 


render the Northern Provinces the. more 
secure whilst our Army is assembling, and 
to co-operate with the other Spanish armies 
in circumscribing the enemy's pesitions.on 
the Ebro, the Marquis has determined to 
proveed with his own ing 
nearly to 10,000 «men, to St.; Andero, 
he proposes on his arrival there, by the in- 
corporation of the drnied Peasatitry of the 
Asturtds anid thé “Montagna, “to “dugitient 
their numbers to at least. 20,000 men, 


quart 
| 
| 
4 
of equal mipoftatice tothe Spamards, as 
tion of sir Jolm: Moote’s* force.” | it is to us, that the army should not be par- 
tially’ committed or brought into contact 
with. the: enenty,-till, the. means of moving 
and following.upan advantage are secured; 
and as the navigation on the coast of the Ag 
| Asturias becomes ‘extremely precarious. to- 
wards the close:of'the year, it was the-deci- 
ded opinion of _all military men, andof 
none more than the marquis dela Romana, 
whose sentiments. on this subject are stated 
| 


~ 


Aryan 


North ‘of, Portugal. Sir John Moore, when 
che has arranged the movement of ‘his army 
from Portugal, will probably superintend 
the equipment on the spot, I have oily 
io the mean time to request you will com- 

munieate with those in authority, nie the 


rendering this: impo 


‘that you will cause orders to be.sent into’ 
the provinces of : Gallicia, &c. to facilitate 
the: equipment: of the army, and. ensure 
them a. good reception. The Marquis of 
Remana ies to Govern- 
ect erstand principles 
decision has been. taken, 
Bi apni to them why they. must not 
‘detached the. British Troops to the field 
have, &c, . 


CASTLEREAGH. 


Your Jordship will ‘probably’ see 
‘Stuart at who was from 
the” ‘For epartiment as a” diplomatic 
agent t Under the information 
‘received by him that a Ceiitral pee 
“was forming at Madrid, he thought it exp 


»dient to procedd thither, although not fur- 
with’ régular’ instriictions to that 


pose.” He niay Have’ formed ‘such ar- 
with ‘the Central ‘Government | 


"as it maybe material yod' should be appri- 


of; and it will be equally irecessary ‘that 
should be ‘possessed of “the Objects’ of 
inission, and of my inistroctions to ‘you, 
hat he’ may: be’ the ‘better enabled’ to 
“farther your views, and that 
be 


to Lord Witte 
Bentinck of the Sth September 1808.) | 


La Galice et les, Asturies, Provinces, au 
de des au- 


ah 
mé El, Bierzo, situé sur, Jes confins: 


mine a peu de distance d'Ast remiére 
ville de Castille. . 


Plaines: sout tellement, resserrées. qu'une 
de Castille en. Galice, et qui ‘est 


hommes pourrait arréter une armée de vingt 


Yarmée Auxiliaire Anglaise devait opérer 
dans les plaives de Castille est maitre’ de 


ayant la retraite assurée sur. la grande route 
qui traverse de Castille.en Galice au. Port: 
dela Corunna. Cette circonstance, Ja faei- 
lité d’entrer dans.ce Port avec toutes sortes 


€ point sur tout dutre pour en. faire 


,cetle., Province. sans. sexposer 

détruits, ne fusse que par les paysans armés, 
tuut.cas, l’Armée Anglaise flan 

par. deux .armées 


Espagnoles, dont lune 
agira dans.la Biscaye. 


pourra se déployet.et faire ses mouvements 


Lieues, supposant que le Quartier Général 


qui mene de. Burgos. .2,.Santander offrant 
des positions défensives.  D'aprés \celte, 
Exposition ou . peut établir upe,chaine 
Magasins Je. long de la grande route 


dépdts et les hopitaux aveoles: em 


y 2.80 lieues; ,.7.de.Leon.A Astorga,et.54 


tiger: fom 


La: seconde aboutit:A 
Villa. Franca del Bierzo, et-entre ces 
Cordillieres.le.pays est assez. plat; mais ces. 


mille. _D’aprés. ces donnés, l’avance. que 


sur son front sans le moindre risque d’étre. 

Il encore une retraite pout 
-armée Anglaise. sur Satitahder depuis’ 

Burgos, dont il west éloignée que de 30 


ante, se. trouverait. vraiement. enfermée, 
ptal'autre issue que la grande route” 


tellement -rétrécie. par, les montagnes),de 
droite et de gauche qu'un Corps.de mille 


ses mouvements gans risque d’étre coupée, 


de Vents,. et. dans.toutes les Saisons,, 

proximité .aux cdtes de, l’Angleterre, enga> 

geet impérieusement donner la préférence 


de Cordillieres éloignées de l’autre 
deuviron'7 Lieues; par un petit Pays;nom- 


Vieille Castile.. premigre de ces'Cor- 
“dillieres. s'appelle Je Fontcevadon,:jetiter 


Ventrepot général de I’. Armée. Anglaise 
-| Auxiliaire.. Quant aux Asturies les Gunem:. 
si8me peuvent pas s'engager dans les défiles 


etidans le. Nord dela 
Vieille. Castille, et l'autre aura sa: position 
dans la, Rioja, I’ .armée Anglaise disje, 


fut etalli dans cettedernidve Ville,la Roate 


Burgos..a Corunna, fixant les. principaux 
Leon el: Astorga. .De.Burgosd Leoni, 


with the qui leur sont contiguespat.des Chatnes 
“dperating: towards the front and Jeft of the 
enemy's line. .I not- enabled to send 
ayou-any precise :calcalation: of, the number 
Gavalry, Axtillery;.and Waggon Train will 
_ sprovided from: hence’; ‘stores -and 
> aggage .of the Army, the -Commissapiat, 
must be equipped: in. Spain. 1 have 
"genta, Commissary into the Northern 
; winces to, collect. what can be had. Sir 7. 
David Baird is directed on. his, arrival, at 
Corunna to equip bis Corps, if, possible, 


 tlereagh' to _ lor 
datéd 


the -Castilles, when 


comman 


must’ 
Thave only further to request that your 
_ Terdship will ascertain the practicability of 


will apprize 


Copy of from viscount Cas- 
William. Bentinck, 
’ My Lord; In my. last dispatch I stated 


"very generally that it appeared as most ad- 


vantageous to the. common cause, and most 


PU suited to- the composition of the British 


Army, that.it should advance through Leon. 
uipped, towards. 
3e Enemy, supported on ils flanks by the 
panish. Armies.. As the,Corps under the. 
marquis de la Romana and general Castanos 


are Jikely, from the superior proportion of. 
_ disciplined and veteran Soldiers which they 
contain, to be more efficient, and more ca-. 


pable of showing themselves on the plains 
of Castille against French Troops, than. 


~ apy of the other Spanish Armies,1 venture. 


to suggest to. you whether it might not.be 


' desirable, in any. plan of operations, that. 


you should endeavour if possible to. bring 
the corps under general Castanos immedi- 
ately in contact; with the British on their. 
right flank; and the Corps under: general 
Romana on their left... I am the more in- 
duced to suggest this as the preferable ar- 


‘ rangement, from the confidence I feel. in | 


the characters and views of both those. 


Officers, who join to their devotion to the. 
common cause the utmost confidence and 


good will to Great Britain, unmixed with 


any jéalousy or separate views. They are 
besides both Officers of high military repu- 


tation, and, I believe, of a practicable tem- 
pet, is a consideration of the utmost 


-importance,, where operations are to be 


carried on by concert between the Generals, 
rather than by @ paramount and control- 


sides a larger body of Cavalry than. any 


_ other Provincial Army, which, joined to the 
British Cavalry,’ would very amply provide 


for the services of the three corps. I beg 


. You will understand that I'am only throw- 


ing out ideds to be considered by those 


decide the question on the spot. 


providing the requisite Forage for an ad- 


vance inthe proposed direction; that you | 
1" you: consider that 


me how far ’ 
supplies of: Oats ‘and pressed Hay setit from 


England can facilitate operations ;. on all 
Which points your ip willof course | 


communicate v ith sir John. 
form to his Instructions. 
have, &e. CASTLEREAGH. 


S. think it right: to:epprize you that 


PARL, PAPERS.—War in Spain and Portugal. 


‘General Castanos has be- | 


the Corps: ofthe marquis. de. la Romana, 
(ora » £ ck, | to take charge. of its subsistence for the next 
owning-strect, ist Oct. 1808. 


two months, till arrangements .can be made 
including , it,.in . the general military 


system of “Spain... “As.,this indulgence, 
arises out of the special circumstances. under. 


which the Corps. is landed. in Spain, not.“ 
being connected with any particular Province, 


and consequently not entitled to draw upon, 


the local treaguries for, its .resources,, it is. 
not to be calledinto precedent as an arrange: 
ment which can be applied to other Armies, — 
nor continued with respect. to this beyond 
the specified period: . . His Majesty., has 
also been pleased to direct an. Equipment. 
to accompany this Corps, so that the Mar-. 
quis may: be evabled on his, arrival,to. aug- 


it to. 20,000, men... Shauld. you 
any occasion .to communicate, wi 


the 
marquis de la Romana. on military subjects, 
stating to him the nature. .ofjyour mission, 
you may acquaint him that itis by. myrdi- 
rection you do 
Copy of a LETTER from viscount’ Castle- 
vreagh to the marquis de la Romena,. 
dated Downing-street, 1st Oct...1808. 
Sir; Having submitted to the King the 
ciroumstances of embarrassment under which 
your Corps might find. itself. upon its arriy- 
alin Spain, were no, special arrangement 
made for its subsistence, until such time. as 


that 4 
British Commissary. has been directed, out 


orses which. he, is employed in 


| 
you are enabled to: concert. measures. with 
the Central Government for. its.being in- 
cluded. in the general..military system of 
Spain, I have the satisfaction, to.acquaint 
| you that I have received bis Majesty’s = 
commands. to, address.a: Letter to.major 
general. Leith, .who stationed at... San- 
tander, Copy of which inclose, which. E.trust. 
will enable, you on your.arrival.to provide 
for all the immediate wants of your,Army- ; 
| His Majesty, in addition to the equipments 
necessary, to cumplete. your Corps.to.jis 
present establishment, according. to.the, ace. - 
leased to order that an equipment, shoul 

be immediately embarked, agreeable to,List 
No. 2. which.may enable you on your.ar- 
rival to augment your Corpsto 20,000 men; 

of . the 
purchasing for the Bntish Army, to. transt a 
to your order, 300, Horses for the.service 
of your Artillery. will. observe, that 
no. provision of issmade, for the, aug- 
to be supplied with 10,000 standoutofthe. 


‘ 


PARE PAPERS 


0,000 lately sent by his Majesty to the ) been pleased to direct, that supply of 
Provinces the Astutias, ‘The! Arms and Atmunition stiould be 
British Cominissary, Mr; Assiotti, ow at | ed with afl possible dispatch for the special. - 
Satitutider, wilt be attached’ t6 the setvice | relief of that Province ; and Iam again to 
Corps in’execution of the #bove | point your attention to the important aid 
orders; anid’ his’ Majesty relies upon your | that might be: rendered by a light corps ‘of 
‘renderinig biti sch assistance as indy enabte’| British Troops, having all the facility’ of - 
hitw t6 earry his Majesty's ‘commands into | movement conuected witha maritine equip: 
effect, itv the mianner’ the’ most ‘advatitage- | ment, when acting along a Coast where the’ 
the interests of your Army, and at | line of operations must be so little removed 
the sane time with the utmost economy. |.from the Sea. ‘The assistance of such 
Fundefsttinid that ‘an arratigement has been | force is the more necessary in that quatter, 
Mr, Secretary Canning, by which | as tle position of the French in Biscay and’ 
you will receive out of the funds that dre | Navarre has compelled the Spaniards toa 
-- yoo require for ‘disch g thie arrears of | the t Ebro, thereby laying open for 
to yout Army. F be happy te the that dpproac into Spain to thé 
veceivé’aiiy communication yeu may have | 
me ‘on your arrival in’ Spaiti, | 
and to ‘colitribute,'as far'as possible, to | now proceeding froin hence, as well asthose. 
render your Corps competent to the im- | in Portugal, to the Notth of Spain, itisotly 
pottatit sérvice on which it is about to be | by the of.a force from Sicily 
employed.—I hiave, &c. - CaSTLEREAGH. it will be possible his 
| aitord any assistance to the rdsonthe 
Copy of from viscount Castle.) Catatonia. Whilst therefore 
to Keutenant general sir John | sid this object to 
Stewart, dated Downing-street, tith | ected to teconimerd this object to your 
October 1808... attention, to acquaint you 
that his Majesty is pleased to leave it to 
Sir; Ta my Dispetch to you of the 26th | your judgment fitally to decide as to the 
Junie Hist You were directed to be ptepated | amount of force that may be withdrawn 
to take advantage of any from Sicily, without tnduly exposing that 
might presefit itself ‘of acting offensively | island to attick; asalso to determine ac. 
the enem ‘the &x- | cording to circumstances, whether the force 
Of Sprit’ induce the people of that-| to be so detached can be employed with 
te ‘tise against ‘their ‘oppressors. | most to the common cause on 
Your attetition was further di thie side of Italy or Spain. In the eventof 
Letter of. the doth Jilly, should no sach | your absence from “you will intrust 
opetiing’ in Maly, to’ thé’ possible ad- | the Command of ‘the Army remaining for 
employing your ‘disposable force | its protection to the officer ib sen ony 
ean. rd Colfingwood .was at the joyed in in, you will of course fee = 
ditectet to “comimunicate witli port to Sir Joha Moore or‘the senior’ 
16 protect ‘any operdti | cer commanding his Majesty's troops in 
ui’ coneett with ‘bint in | 
end doubt since Hid | Copy of Lerren from viscount Castle | 
 reagh to lieut. general sir, Johm 


ofthe |: _, October, 1808. 


Fenew this subject from the | the extract‘froms the Instructiony 
reached | Deen given to Mr. Ereresigned 
Government fron that Pro- | PY bis, Majesty, andwhich Mr. Secretary: 

the pressing mevessity that exists | (lo Lord Castlereagh’s 19th October 1808: | 
al fo enable therm Extredt of’ Instructions to Mr. Frere, 


directed not to admit into 


4 


4 
2 


rsinginS will be care. Gop 
Tal the Spanish government, that 
the Commander - in Chief of that Arnty 


empowered. or authorized: by his 


in any Convention or Agreement mab 


ond those of a purely military nature, and) 
immediately with the Army 
«ander his‘ command; that he ‘is 
suc 
Conventionor Agreement, withoutthe direct 
concurrence of the Spanish Commanders 
in Chief, or the specific authority of the 
Spanish government, apy article affecting 
-either. the rights of the Spanish government 
interests or safety of its subjects. 


of a Letter from viscount Castle: 


"veagh to’'lieut. gen. sir John Moore, 
dated Downing-strect, ‘November | 
1808. 


Sit I laid. before the King 
of he 18th the | 


woul in motion by the 22d of 
difficulties 


your routes, and ford | d 
ordered major Bode. 


i 


furnished with instructions 


HEL 


3 


: 
i? 
a 


h to Toore, 
“ated. Do Downing street, 1808. 
Sir; have: the honour. to inélose, for - 

your information, copy iof a Letter iwhich 
has been addressed ‘by Mr. Secretary Cau- 
ning to Mr. Frere, his Majesty's minister 
accredited to the Central Government of 
Spain, acting .in the. name of Ferdinand 
the Seventh ; aad to convey to you 
| that you do conform 
} to the directions therein contained with re- 
spect to-any applications yeu may have to 
address to: the and 
ormed of the movements 0 your army. 
‘Thave,:&c. . 


Letrer ‘from viscount 
to majur general Leith, dateg 
Downing-street, yth November 1808. 


‘Sir; have. receivcd, and. laid 
the Kin your dispatches of the. 


and 19 of October, dnd am to express 


to you his Majesty's approbation of 
tention you st to the objects: 
mission.——-Before. you receive _.this Jetter 
there will have arrived at St. Andero. six 
|| victuallers, two of them particularly destined — 
for the maintenance of the corps under the 
command of the marquis de Romana,..and 
four destined for the geveral aid of. the 
Spanish army,; there is also.a sypply,af 
gone for 50,000 men, 

the corps. of. the marquis, 
Romana, the remainder for. the 
affairs, | army in general. The distribution. of the 
quantities thus unappropriated to the ape- 
cific corps of the marquis de Romana, 
to be reserved for the 
shall be made by Me Fee ih ie Ce 
tral Government: at Madrid, and he ‘will 


—If : ite to t; 


ea. jal: 
cles any p 
‘cumstances ; 


have more power, 


act.conformably to:immediate 


and and money Mr. Enkine, 
General to sir yea 
the 


‘feces 
4 


ad 
L. 

-plies, will have been in a great meas aa 
cen at ! 
march, as I unde 
| nment have sent « 
particular 
provisions ‘have 
yOu 
eith.—I have, &c. CASTLEREAGH. | ubjects.—As sit John Moore, the Com- 


evenly 


these su 
_ @f a subsidy, will. depe 


‘direct your corres 
‘Moore, but ‘you will. neglect no opportu- 


‘Of ‘tlie’ Forces; is by this time in 
Spain, he will of conrse have the full con-. 


-troul over all officers in’ his majesty’s ser- 
vice, and ‘will be: in’ correspondence | with 


‘Mr.»Frere; as-to 'the best means of :distri- 


_ ‘buting the supplies sent into. Spain for the 


nish armies ; but the actual distribution 
jes, which are in the: nature 
and be issued ‘by his directions. It was 
probably, from considering: the aids origi- 


mally sent to the: different Juntas as sub- 


sidies, that Hunter took the ‘live he 


respecting -the -Fortuna.- transport, and 


referred to the Central Junta for the dispo- 
sition of her cargo. 

_y J have written to.sir John Moore my: 
sentiments with respect to the situation of 


_ the general officers whq have been sent to 


the different. provinces in Spain, and you 
will of course act in conformity to the in- 


‘structions. he shall’ send. you.’ From the ain; you 
will keep in mind that the British army is 


‘distance of Bilboa and’St. Ander to Co- 


- ‘yuma, and the peculiar importance of this 


B t of the line of operations, the residence 


‘a British ‘officer with the armies acting 
in this quarter seems most essevtial. My 
hope, therefore, is, that you will continue 
‘acting with the army ‘connected with the 


‘edast; corresponding with the genéral com- 


‘manding tear it, and superintending the 
“distribution ‘ot’ the supplies which may be 
sent’ from England. You will, of course, 
ce to sir John 


‘nity of sending dispatches to me. — 
By a teckived from lord William 


- Bentinck, it’ appears “that, hie ‘sent ‘major 


“Roche from Madrid to the confines of Por- 
‘tagal, in order to facilitate the routes of 
‘sir John Moore’s army, atid if he has de- 
“viated from your orders, it has been by the 
‘desire ‘of lord William, who ‘must ‘have 
‘considered his tepairing té sir John Moore’s 


as‘of' the most pressing importance. 


‘of 'the observations you ‘have sent me’ re- 


gpecting the’ oak timber and wool ‘in the 
North of Spain. Your letter of the 3ist 


ultimo ‘was received yesterday, which gives 
_ ‘ys reason’ to expect events of great ‘im- 


portance. I have no doubt that it all the 
frangements you make with regard to the 


‘applies you care will be taken to 


falling ‘into the hands of the 


enemy, in ‘case, upon being fully reinforced | 


movement. 


intelligence from’ Franice,’ 
"ending very larger 


nd Mr. Frere, 


‘horse artillery, whic 
embark upon the return of the horse-trans- 


Total, 41,066. 


fotceinents into Spain, and ‘has ‘proceeded 
to put himeelf at 


P.S. It is desirable that all ‘arrivals of 
ately notified by you to Mr. Frere. 


Copy of ¢ from viscount Castle- 
reagh to ieut. general sir John Moore, 
dated Downing street, 14th Nov. 1808. 


regiments of and two’ troops of 


ports from Corrunua, your Army, consist- 
ing the numbers stated’ in the margin®, 


.will,.L trust, by the.time this dispatch. shall 


reach you, have. assembled on such points _ 


of the Spanish frontier as.may have been 
concerted with the Spanish government, 


and be preparing.to advance. = 
In entering upon service in Spain; ' 


sent by bis majesty as an auxiliary force'to 
support the Spanish nation against the at- 
tempts of Buonaparté to effect their sub- 
jugation. You will use’ your’ utmost exer- 


duing or expelling the enemy from the Pe- 


‘ninsula, and, in the conduct of your com- 


mand, you will conform to the regulations. 
hereafter stated’ with ct'to the: ques- 


In framing ‘these’ instructions, it is neces. 


distinctly to provide, first, for the case 
‘of the Spanish’ government ‘having en- 


trusted the command of their armies toa. 
Generalissimo ‘or Commonder in: Chief; 


“and ‘secondly, for the case which has‘ hi- 
‘therto existed, of distinct armies, each com- 
“manded by its own General. Should: the 


Spanish governtnent appoint a Commander 


“in-Chief ‘of all their ‘armies, the 
“of which appointment every day's exper 
‘ence appears to demonstrate, 


sider yourself as 
of that officer. If the armies ‘of Spain‘ 
should remain, as they have hitherto done, 
under their respective chiefs, the co-opera- 


-tion of British army must, in that case, 
remain to be settled as a matter of conceftt 
“by ‘you with the Commanders of the 
spective armies of Spain, in connection with = =—__ 
‘whom you may be carrying‘on operations, 


Prot Portugal, 29,745. From Eng- 


land, 14;561. Cavalry, &¢. 10 go, 2760. 


head of his armies. 
Thave, &c. CASTLEREAGH, 


articles for the armies should be immedi- | 


are under ordersto 


‘tions to assist the ‘Spanish armies in subs, 


‘tion of military rank, and your intercourse 
‘with the government of Spain.- 


you will 
ced under the orders 


| 
Sir; ‘With the’ exception of the 
\ 
have ‘made the proper communication 
| 
{fs understood by 1 


at present acknowledged by the supreme 
government of Spain, 
- You are to consider that the’ British | 


‘When the officers of the British and Spanish 
-armies* meet’ on seryice, they must: take 
rank according to the dates of their re- 


commissions, without reference to 


powers from whom those commissions 
erived, provided such commissions are 


force under’ your command is intended to. 
act as a field army, to be kept together as 
far as the circumstances’ of the ‘war: will 


~ permit; and that all orders from the Com- 
 mander in Chief, proceeding either directly 


or through his staff, are to be given to the 
‘British army through you, ‘as its immediate 
Commander ; that it is not to be separated 
‘into’ detachments, nor any detachment to 


be made from it but with-your entire 


ourténce, and by your expressorder. It is 
not to be employed in Garrisons, whereby 
a material. diminution would be ;maie’ of 


its effective strength in the field, nor to be 


occupied in sieges without your. particular 


consent. 


sWhenever you shall have occasion to 


make any communications to’ the Spanish 


‘government, you are to correspond with it 


-, ‘through the minister at Madrid, and all 
‘communications from the Spanish govern- | 


‘ment are'to be made to you through the 


tions, either from the Spanish ‘government 


‘or-the British: minister, are not to be consi- | 
-dered by you as in the nature orders, 


‘you will nevertheless receive such tequisi- 


' ‘tions or representations, upon all occasions, 
with the utmost deference and attention : 


‘and in case you shall feel it your duty to. 
dissent from them, you will ‘take care to 


__Fepresent in the fullest manner your reasons 


for so doing, as well to the British“minister 


for the information of the Spanish govern-. 
lord William Bentinck at Madrid, ‘and 
also from major general Leith and captain. 
| Jones of ‘the Engineers, from St. Vincente, 


‘ment, ‘as to the government at ‘home.’ 
“You are also to keep up a constant and 


‘intimate correspondence with, the British 


‘Minister, and to co-operate in the most: 
cordial manner with him in carrying on the 


‘public service. 


“Should any difference of inion arise. 
_ important military subjects 
‘and’ the’ 

tate to consider it your duty-to pay obedi-. 
_ tice, in the first instance, to the orders you 
all 


een you 
Spanish Comniander in Chief, ‘you 


‘may’ receive; but’ you -will, ‘if you s 


‘think it necessary, make’a tation 
‘thereupon, through’ the British ‘sinister, to 


‘the supreme government: of Spain, as also 


_ to me, for:-his majesty’s information. 


~ 


it is of peculiar importance. at the present 
moment that his majesty’s government 
should receive early, regular, and detailed 
reports of your proceedings, I am to desire 
that you 


or as much oftener as any occurrence of 


sufficient importance may atise, -alway 
being careful to send ‘duplicates of the pie. 


ceding dispatch ‘by the subsequent ‘convey- 
It will be most. grateful to his majesty 


to find that the intercourse between the 
British army and the Spaniards has been 
invariably distinguished by marks of reei- 

1 confidence and kindness. His ma- 
Jesty cannot doubt that the most exemplary 
discipline will be observed, and his majesty 
commands me particularly to enjoin the 
utmost respect and deference should -be 
shewn by his troops, upon all occasions, 
towards the manners‘and customs of the 


Spanish nation. His majesty ‘trusts that — 


the example and influence of the officers 
will be directed a this sentiment 
throughout every b of the: army. © - 
CASTLEREAGH. 


Copy of a frm viscount Castle 
sir 
+ David Baird, dated Downing street, 


‘same channel ; and although communica- | — 


Your: dispatch of ‘the 92d, from 


to lieutenant © 


3d December 1808. 


Astorga, has been received, and laid before 
the King. | Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able aspect of affairs, as represented in the 
above dispatch, and also in a letter from 
you dated on the following day, addressed 
to rear admiral de Courcy, and transmit- 


ted by‘ that Officer to the Lords Commis- — 
,sioners of the Admiralty, I am induced 'to 


hope, from the accounts’ ‘received ‘from 


and Saint Andero, of which copies are in- 
closed, that the progress of the enemy in 
force towards Galicia may vot be so rapid 


will make it @ rule to address'a 
dispatch to me at least once’ in every week, 


as you appear to apprehend; and thatthe . 


junction of your’ corps with: that’ of sir 
‘John Moore, ‘notwitlistanding’ the enemy 


patroles have shewn’ themselves the 


neighbourhood of Benevente, may yet be 
‘successfully’ accomplished. Iam to ac- 


quaint you, that his majesty, determined to — 


make eve ible exertion in:support of 
the has directed’ “5,000 in- 
fantry, consisting of the corps mentioned in 


J 


ee 
4 
-* 
the 
| 
~ 
| | - 
; 
. 
: 
| 
| 
‘ 
+ 
ré 
a 
3 
es 


dectuallyto.co,operatein supportof the com | 1 


prepar 
af the coast of Spain, or Por- 
the state. of affairs may appear to 
of this reinforcement 


the - main of the. 

; penton Porttigal, in order that the Britis 
army, thus united, niay be enabled 
won canses-—I have, cc. CaSTLEREAGH. 
be LETTER from viscount ‘Castle | 


Ah to sir David Baird, dated Down: | ah 


8d December 1808. 


Sir; As it may be of the ptmost: i impor 


to the future operations of the war, 


n the the in 


PAPERS Paper tothe 


purpose, provided. you 


your spsistance in garvi 
desixed, you are authori cha 
force, not exceeding 3,000 he for that 


lieve that the state of its defences is such as 


render it of resistance ; and 


the orders you may have 
received from sir Jobn Moore shail not, 


ip your 


Cony of 4 Lerrer from viscount Castle. 


vore, street 


Sirs Your dispatch of the oath 
from Salamanca 
| laid before the King. I received | 


lieut. general sir David Baird, dated .from 


from you for re- 


pit for the pur- 
| pose poe of and proceeding 
It to 


to ‘order into Portugal the force” 
Baird’s command, 


to judge how far there is ground 


Spaniards 

compelled fo ‘abandon, for the 

segular system of warfare in the 
. field against the enemy, and.to trost to the 


enant general sir Joke 


have reason to be. 


provisions for your own troops till 


Messenger who brought it, ‘a dispatch: from 


29th ult. aequainting me-with 


much his Ma- 


of with | 
pie e nature or extent of the defeat 


‘which: general Castanos has sustained, it 


oftheircoustey, 


large additional force, corps,,or npon Ferrol. Should the 
now. in pro of ewbarkation; which he the case, it is to be presumed. heiwil 
take care to appropriate an adequate gay 
sign for the defence of Ferrol. Should 
togel, 
your corps. have ined its 
erition bat not have effected 
; _ Its junction with sir John Moore; or,: if 
_ that junction shall base taken place, to pro- 
ceed to join the British army under sir Joba 
by the.shostest:zoute, With | renter 
view. it will direeted to call off | of yourforce isexpedient. You may assist | 
2 - Corupna or Vigo for intelligence; to bath | in provisioning Ferrel from the victuallers ~ - 
of which. places you will take care_that | pow at Coruona, reserving the pecessan 
instructions be sent for the directios 
conduct of the Officerin command. 
: your corps have retired into Portu | 
= be compelled to re-embark, the Officer in| 
' command will-receive the same instructions 
which have been transmitted to you; viz. 

proceed to the, Tagus or to Oporto, as | 
sireumstances may point out, to await sir 
ur ing your corps, it wi as 

that you should declare to the 
Junta; and by oclamsation to ttre People | 
of Galicia, that you retire with yc pans 
assemble the British. army in Spaio, have | 
een disappointed by the rapid advauee-of 
enemy, accompanied by the successive 
defeats of the three principal 
which the Spanish ivided, | 
3 “ his Majesty approves of your determiuation, 
: iq back, that the security of Ferrol should 
= 9¢ provided for; I shall be anxious to 
 Jearn that measures have been taken by. the 
_ Spaniards ‘for supplying that fortress, with 
; p the inten- 
dions of dela Romana to fall. | 
from St. Vinceste de Barquera to | to -hope that the Spaniards may be enabled =| 
Oviedo and Leon, there to re-organize his ang of checking | 
aemay, and. reinforce it with the levies of | the progress the enemy towards Madrid. 
-Feserve in the Northen Provinces. 
Army is pressed by the enemy, h 
de. 900. don 900): 


‘superior cavalry ‘ond  urtille 


to circumstances, in sup 


| Tepoiition yon 


the 


detail! aud 


of their 


‘orce art 


d, that, ioe cannot meet the en 
in he No Spain with effect, 


, By Oceu the Sierra Morena, 
to defend to afford time to 


their government to give the necessa 1 
rection and to the’ national 

and to concert those mieasures for 
taining the contest which may be best adapt- 
ed to their mieans. Althouglr under these 


circumstances it may not be possible for the | | 
. British army, more especially 


in its present divided state, to undertake 
tion in advatice 
is obvious how much tlie of 


le the Spanish Natioti to an ate 


“feel, that, although you 
mediately advance to their support, you are 


assemb! 


your Army for the ‘pu of 
eat y Fpose 


abled the better to act 
‘of the common 
cause. You feel 


tional effort should be made to convince 


_ the Spanish. Nation abroad as well as at 
sag that his Maje 


esty’s efdeavours have 

been and will be directed with équal sin- 
cerity and zeal to the 
Spanish Monarcliy, and that his Majesty has 


no effort untried wifich could hitn 


ct of rendering service to. their 
ith this view, in addition to the 

think fit to make of 
will in all your “communi- 
Spanish a orities, impress 
upon their Mati the considerations which 
e influenced the ordets you have given 


- to Si David Baird to proceed to the Tagus; 


the advan they. will_detive from a 
British: A and anbroken, 
father thaa fruitlessly exposed to-be beaten 
u will assure them, that in 


conformity to ‘the insttuctions you have re- 


teived, atid to Your own disposition, you 


will hold. 
operiite w 


our Army in teadiness to co- | | 
them in any course prone 


fates which their exertions asa Nation may 


fender it within the wet of your | Gon 
With prospect of siiccess. 
You will at tHe same them, 


inst the efiemy, | Bai 


w essential it is, 
- flot only to the character but to the future 
interests of Great Britain, that every ra- 


ion of the 


for | interpreted reproach, of the 
difficulties which the British arnry hay hither-- 
may | to experienced in‘its equipments and move- 
in ny fature Led 
ve to 


that this measure bas‘ not-arisen from 


support, but from the necessity of 
tonnage to _ convey the: David 
cava fo -Tagus, 
The 14th dr 
and 600 horses for ‘t 


sisting of seven ‘and two 
of the King's German a et will be held 
in readitiess for service in Spain, so soon as — 
any field presents itelf in which mies cant 
be advantageously e 

In’ compliauce with'the desire 
by you, through sir David Baird, that the 
tonnage necessary. for the reception ‘Of your — 
army should be assembled in the toate 
aly ‘be of tounage will im 

with th the he 

= means t 
rg before announced as under ordé 
which be held ‘in readiness to. 
according as circumstances shall point out, 
You will bold in mind, that the 
out morte cavalry will depénd. on the return, 
of transports for their teception. It will be: 
a matter of great anxiety to the king to 
‘leara that the late defeats have not mate- 
rially impaired the military and re 
sources of Spain. His ee 
the determination and energy which induce 

the Spanish nation at first’ to rise vik 
means infiuitely more limited and less 
tured against their oppressors, inay tone 
prepated them to meet the first disasters o} 
the contest without || 


is 


t 
. 


‘ x adequate arrangements should ‘be made for 
the: better supply of the British army. 
David Baird; that ‘tratéports’ for 2,000 

horses should be immediately sent to Vigo, : 

it has beetr found iiecessary to disembark. 
the heavy brigade ofcavairyat Portsmouth, - 
ag You will take cate it should be understood — a 
ceed nnmeduately to the Lagus, and the re- 

| 


formed of:the exemplary.good canduct of 
their having performed it at this season of 
the year without. prejudice to their military 
‘Sach.a result could only be pro- 
_ which, they have had ;to..contend, by, that 
. ts,equal credit upon the army, ar 
the officer to:.whom the chief has 
been. entrusted ; and. his: majesty is. per- 
suaded that the same soldier-like conduct 


fou enclosed copy of ‘the 
_ Instructions I have transmitted to. ‘sir D. 
_ Baird, by the bearer of this dispatch, __ 


Extract of a from viscount Cas? 


“tlereagh to lieutenant ‘general sir John 
"Moore, dated the Voth’ December 1808. 
__My dispatch to you of this date will have 

apprised you generally of the sentiments en- 
tertained by his majesty’s government under 
the unfavourable turn stirs have taken in 
Mr. Canning’s dispatches, to, Mr. 
__ Frere, of which you will receive copies in- 
closed, will put you fully in possession of 

the communication which he has been di- 
rected to ake to the Spanish government, 

_ and which you will observe has been,framed 
with ‘a view to ascertain what their real 
_ Means and plans. are, with respect to. the 
future conduct.of the war. As soon.as Mr. 
Frere, for whose information copies of these 
“Instructions will also. be transmitted, is ip, 
beget of the views and determination of 

he Spanish government. The result will 

be cominunicated to you, and it will be for 

_ you to decide on the practicability and expe- 
_ diency of any plan of military operation 
which they may ‘have to propose for your. 
adoption, His majesty having declared his 
determination to employ his forces in main- 

_ tenance of the cause of Spain and Portugal 
as one and the same, considers that he can- 
have any to express in favour 
of his troops being employed in one or the 
other country, except so far as grounds of 
filitary expediency shall decide, to which 
in the first instance they can be most advan- 
tageously directed, the better fo, defeat the 


enemys design of subjugating “the entire 


d 
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to the naval o 


Copy from viscount 

eeagh to lientenant general sir Day 
Baird, dated I wning-strect, 10th. 
December 1808. 
. Sir; 
29th Lig from Astorga have been receiv. 
ed. and lai Directions 
have been, given that Horse-transports f 


the reception of 2,000 horses shall, in con. a 


formity to your requisition, be sent to Vigo, 
and they will proceed as soon as the cavalry, 


now on,board can be disembarked, 


strong squadron of ships of war has been 


‘ordered, to the same place to assist the army. 


in its re-embarkation, and to accompany it 


to the Tagus... As the money. sent to. 4 
runna.for the use of the army in Spain can, 


not liave reached: sir John Moore’s corps 


through Gallicia, 1 trust you have lost no + 

time. in taking the necessary measures fo, 

forwarding to. the, paymaster | 
through: 


the way of Oporto and Almeyda, or 


| such other channel as may have appeared - 

most eligible, a due proportion of. what has 
been sent.out:, Sir John Moofe writes pres 
singly on this subject.. The transports te. 


quired by sir be imme- 
diately sent to t ‘agus, so far as may be 
pss Oi with the detention here of a bes 


ficient proportion of tonnage to convey the * 
|. reinforcement of 5,000 Infantry now under 


orders, and which will be held in readiness 
to proceed as circumstances may point out. 
These transports will. be | to’ 
ceed in the first instance to Vigo, in ordet 


that you may have the means of. carrying ou 
any part of the mar- 
quis de la Romana'’s: army that may have 


forward into Portu 


allen back with you upon Vigo... In | 


forward to the ‘Tagus the supplies ang 
stores which have been sent to Corunna, - 
aad are now under. dispatch, you will 


careful to separate those transports bie \ 
have been sent expressly for‘the service of 


the Spanish Armies inthe North. You wilh 
communicate ‘with the Junta of Galicia, 
as to the best mode of. rendering these 
supplies. available to ‘the 
which they were intended ; 


present state, of affairs what cannot:be'im- 


mediately applied to the use’ of the Spanish 
‘troops. may be deemed more secure on 


| board. of than on shore, you will apply 


fficer in command to afford 
them such protection as may be necessary 
till they can be landed with advantage. | 
have to ‘request you will transmit to 

and. extent of 


statement of the nature 


Your dispaiches of the 28ih and 


before the king. Directions 


v4 


! 


‘transmit tome 


tbe 


> 


= will continue to. distinguish them. when. in 
- presence of the enemy, which has command- 
- ed. the. respect and. confidence of the Por- 
CASTLEREAGH 
\ 


You will publish- a 
own name, ‘conformable to the sentiments 
Of his ‘majesty’s: Declaration, assuring the 
- Spanish nation that your retreat is merely: 
_ amilary movement, adopted with 2 view | 
of ‘rendering ‘more effectual service~—in 
another quarter to the common cause. It 


arrival in the Tagus, viz. Army provisions, 
Forage, &c. You ‘will wm specify the 


period for which’ the trausports “are at 


Thave the honour, &e. 
CASTLEREAGH. 
Copy of a Lerten from viscount Castle- 
to sir John Moore, dated Down- 


 ing-street, \6th- December 1808. 


~ Sir; Your letter from Salamanca of the 
29th ultimo has been received and laid 
before the king. My dispatches of the 
70th have so much anticipated the points 
to which your letter refers, as to leave me 


fittle’to add’ by the Messenger now under 


dispatch. Should you have continued to 
consider a movement upon Madrid  inex- 
pedient, { am to’ express to you his 
majesty’s apprebation of your determination 
to maintain your position at Salamanca for 
the porpose of effectuating your junction 
with general Hope’s column, and his majes- 
ty has also observed with satisfaction that 
whilst-yout intention was (so soon as you 
were joined by the above division) to retire 
forthe purpose of taking upa lessadvanced 

jon on the frontiers of Portugal; you 
were nevertheless determined to maintain 
yourself there, unless the superior force of 
the enemy should oblige = to abandon it, 
or an opportunity should present itself of 
commencing operations more advantageous 
to the common cause. I inclose for your 


information the Declaration which has 
_ , issued by his maje 
_ tothe late inadmissible Overtures for Ne- 


sty’s command relative 


gotiation received from his majesty’s ene- 


. Mies, and conveying the assurances which 


his majesty has therein renewed: to Spain, 
under the recent reverses. It.will be expe- 


’ dient that you should make known, as 
- widely as possible, in 


Spain, the substance 
of this document. I will not detain the 
Messenger for the Spanish translations of it 


_ which are preparing here, ‘but will forward 


them by the next op ity, and if unfor- 
tunately you should find yourself to have 
ho option but to withdraw into Portugal, 
ation, in your 


will afford,-as you will learn from my late 
atisfaction to his 


Non. 
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majesty to be informed’ that a satisfactory 
concert has’ been settled with the Spanish. 


‘government for the effectual defence of the 
} south of Spain, should the progress of the 
_ | enemy have rendered that line of operations 


the most eligible; but until sucha plan’ can 
be fully prepared for execution, it 13 highly 
important-that the British army should not 
appear prematurely to withdraw from such 
a position as may occupy the attention of 
the enemy, give confidence to the Spaniards, 
and enable you to take advantage of any 
opening for offensive operations which cir- 
cunistances may afford. [It is to be hoped 
that, notwithstanding the defeats lately sus- 


tained by the Spanish armies, the energy of 


the. nation- may occupy: the French army, 
however numerous, tosucha degree as may 
render it impracticable for them, without 
suspending in a great measure their opera- 
tions against Spain itself, to -assemble and 
eget a force which, at the preseut season 
of the year, and under the natural difficul- 
ties of the country, can venture to enter | 
Portugal in the face of alarge British army, - 
supported by the efforts of the Portuguese 
nation. Thave,&e, 
Copy of a Letter from viscount Castle- 


-.reagh to lieutenant general sir John 


Moore, dated Downing-street, 16th 
Sir; Since closing my dispatches of this 
date your letters of the 5th have been re- 
ceived and laid before the king. I am com~ 
manded to signify to you that his majesty 


highly approves of your having determined 


to remain at Salamancajand of your 
also suspended the orders sent to sir David 
Baird to retreat, with a view of renderi 
every aid that circumstances would: pe 

to the Spaniards. It will afford his majes- 
ty still greater: satisfaction should the sub- 
sequent circumstances have enabled you to 
effect your junction with sir David Baird, 
for which important object his .majesty is 
persuaded every practicable effort will have 
been miade., His majesty’s government 
reposing the highest’ confidence in your 


| military judginent, and in your disposition 


to make every: possible effort in the causeof 
Spain, will be disposed: cordially to approve . 
such measures oft energy and decision a3 


| you may think’ it right, under the present 


critical cireumstanees, to adopt in. support 

of the Spanish cause. ‘Ihave, &e, 


¢ i : 
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reagh to lieutenant general sir John 


‘dated. Dowuing-street, 16th 
December 1808. 
Sir; As it appears by’ a letter from sir 


\ David Baird that there is a probability that 


~a considerable part of his cavalry under 
lord Paget may have effected its junction 


army, have given orders, if 


‘possible. to recall-the transports for about 
1,500 horses. that sailed yesterday from 
Portsmouth to Vigo. Transports for about 
500:more have proceeded from Falmouth, 


together’ with the 14th Light Dra 


This regiment was ordered to the 


‘touching at Vigo. I- shall give authority 


Perceval is wholly 


_to sir David Baird, by the nt messenger, 
to disembark it in Gallicia if he shall think 
proper. I fear the disembarking of the 


_ cavalry at’ Portsmouth, in consequence of 
“the requisition received from sir David 


Baird, (a requisition which his majesty’s 
government did not feel they had any 


option. but to comply with) may have pro- 


duced an unfavourable impression in Spain. 
I trust this will, however, be but transient, 
when the principles upop which the, deter- 
‘mination was taken are fully explained and 
understood; and with this view I am per- 
‘suaded you will feel that the sentiment ex- 


in your letters of the 5th caunot be 


50 publicly “known, that your intended 


- retreat upon Portugal was only with a'view 
of returning the ‘moment a‘ favourable op- 


portunity offered. . The importance of im- 
pression at the present moment in Spain is 
such that 1 cannot:but suggest to. you the 
propriety, where you find yourself obliged to 
it: measures, which, if misconceived, 


dispirit. and disappoint the Spanish 


‘nation, of taking steps for having your true 


publicly. understood and fully ap- 


preciated; Ihave, &c. CasTLEREAGH. 


these points are 
person 


PAR: relating: to the 
Copy of a Lerrer from viscount Castle- 


| 


ment you may: think ft, to wake onthe 


spot will. be readily sanctioned by him, 


‘will be. most gratifying to learn that the y 
flame which appears to burn at Madridhas 


rvaded the nation.’ Mr. Vaughen, who 
fas travelled over the greater part of Spain 


describes the Southern and Eastern Pro. 4 


vinces as full of ardour and enthusiasm. | It 


is perhaps too much to hope that any one a 
attack ofa 


town can long resist the regular 
French Army in force; but if they arewre- 
ceived in every considerable town as. 


were.in Saragossa, they will find their. psc | 


gress through Spain, very different from their . 


movements in Germany. The shock the 


Spanish Armies have sustained must infinite- 
ly increase your difficulties of movement, as 
the means of, local resistance are. ve; 
distinct in their nature from. those whi 


are required to sustain and give effect.to - 


the operations of a regular Army, so. in- 
ferior in numbers as yours is to that of the 
enemy. I trust you will believe that L am 


by no means disposed to undervalue the - 
difticulties.of your situation, or the.arduoys 
nature of the task imposed you. The’ 


enemy, however, has also difficulties; 
and I trust to your judgment. and military. 
experience,’ in a cause. so interesting 


‘making the best use. of the means. with 
_ which we have been enabled to furnish you, . 


I send you a memorandum of the arrange. 
ments made for assembling in compliance 
with your wishes, the tonnage necessary for 
the reception of your Army in the -Tagus, 
With the assistance of 12 sail of the line 


trust you will have'no difficulty in moving ‘9° 
our Army as.circumstances may point.out.. 


have sent Commissioner Bowen ofthe 


Trausport Board, who is conversant with | 


such services, to superintend and regulate —— 


require to have a goed supply of provisions 


‘this numerous fleet. As, your Army may 


from hence, should their movement lie a 


through Portugal towards the south, [have 
desired a further quantity, in addition. to 
what is now. proceedin; 


store with the. Armies.—I. should be. glad 
of periodical returns on’ this subject. If 


| we are obliged to change our line of opert- 


tions .in Spain . by sea, 1 earnestly: hope. 


to be shipped— — 
We are left much in the dark as tothe pre- - 
cise quantity of provisions and forage im’ 


| means may. be, found.to pass the hopses.and 


mules of the Army, . which cannot be:em- 


we may not on arrival. be exposed to the 


agus, 

reagh to lieutenant general sir John 

Moore, dated Downing-street, 16th De- 

Sir; Having communicated very fully 

a with the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 

| the ‘difficulties, that you have experienced in Ae 
commissariat and. money, I send 

E for your information a letter receiyed from J 

a the Treasury, in which. his views on both 3 

- fully explained... Mr. 
to propose any | barked, to the new. lme.of operations, the 

‘would lead him ‘to the’ change | expence and delay of anew.equipment..: 

be forthe better; but any arrenge-| | 


Copy of a Lerten from the right’ hon. 
Ky 


| er Perceval to viscount Castle- 
peagh, doted Downing-street, 4th 
"December 1808.' (Enclosed in lord 
“Castlereagh’s to sir John Moore, \Gth 
~~ December 1808.) 


My lord; In of ‘your oom- 


municating to: me the complaints which 
_ have been made from thearmy in Spain on 


account of the want of money, and the de- 
ficiency of ability and strength in the Com- 
amissariat, ham desirous of explaining to you, 
as. briefly as I can,’what has occurred to 
me upon a view of these subjects, With 
-respect to money, indeed, I have little to 
add to what is centained in Mr. Harrison’s 


- and Mr. Huskisson’s, letter of the 11th in- 


stant, to-the Commissary iv Chief, dupli- 
cates of which have been dispatched to gen- 
eral sir John Moore. The 1,500,000 dol- 
Jars sent by the Lavinia, were forwarded 
from London on the 7th of November, and 

i by the 12th, and as. events have 


-. turned out it is much to be lamented that 


other circumstances delayed its departure 
until the 24th, more especially as it now-ap- 
pears that sir David Baird has considered 


. the 500,000 dollarssent by the Tigre as in- 


tended for the exclusive use of the —_ 
d 


under hiscommand ; whereasnothing 
' dave been further from the intentions of 
the Treasury than such an exclusive appro- 


priation of it. On the » no doubt 


- was entertained. here, but that this sum, as 
_ well as any other money: which might have 
raised by bills of exchange, would. 


have been distributed amongst the different 
divisions of the army, and considered appli- 


- cable in proportion to their respective wants. 


And. we} further considered that, under 
such a distribution, it must have been fully 


- adequate to supply the wants of the whole 


until the arrival of the money sent by the 


Lavinia.’ It is not therefore without some 


alarm, as well as regret, that 1 hear from 
you that sir John Moore states: this. supply 


fo‘have been nearly exhausted: by the: ex- 


fpences of sir David. Baird’s Corps alone, be- | pend 


fore the 24th of last month. -This is a cir- 


cumstance for which I was little. prepared 


The Infantry of sir David Baird’s.army did 
not, I believe, arrive at Corunna til)the 13th 
of October, and was not landed till. many 
days afterwards. The Cavalry only reach- 


ed that place. onthe 8th November. The | 
General has. received in addition to these 
$00,000: dollars: 50,0004 sterling from: Mr. 
_ Frere, and 17,3001 by bills. of exchange, 
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drawn by Mr. Coope upon England, maki 
altogether a sum of not less than 180,0001. 
sterling, which sum, according to the esti- 
mate of Mr. Commissary Erskine, would be . 
sufficient for the expence of the whole army, 
both in Spain and Portugal, for oue month ; 
and though I certainly had reason to appre- 
hend before your last communication that 
this estimate would be found to fall short 
by at least one fourth of the real expendi- 
ture, yet when it appears that computing 
the time on an average, from the date of 
the landing of each division of general 
Baird’s army, to the 24th November, it 
only gives about one month for the whole ; 
and that upon the most extended scale of 
allowance for an excess beyond Mr. Ers- 
kine’s estimate of the expence of that Corps, 
it ought not to have exceeded: 50,000, in 
that space of time; it certainly does be- 
come niatter of surprise, that a sum exceed- 
ing three times that amount should have 
already been expended in one month. In 
like manner [ cannot help observing that 
the amount of bills drawn by Mr. Commis- 
sary Erskine, between the ist October and 
the 14th November (which is the latest 


date of any bills received from him) ‘is 


above 200,0002., a sum exceeding the esti- 
mate of the total expence of the-army in. 
Spain and Portugal for the same number of 
days; and I am not aware of any other 
service for which any part of this sum can 
have been-used. In making these remarks 
I by no means intend to imply that in 
either quarter there has been any ye 
or unnecessary expeyce incurred: And I 
have no doubt it will in a great measure be 
accounted for by the necessity of incurring 
a much greater expence for moving the 
army in the first instance than was calcu- 
lated upon; but I am desirous that the 
grounds on which the Treasury have pro- 
ceeded, and which are more fully detailed 


in the Letters of the 11th instant above re- 


ferred to, should be fully understood ; and 
I cannot help further expressing ‘my h 
that the cause of this increased ‘rate of Ex 
iture will not be found to continue. 
With respect to the Commissariat | am. glad 
to have this opportunity of ‘stating: to you 
that from the first moment, when. the for- 
mation of a army was in ‘contem 
tion. . I-was fully sensible of the great im- 
portance of placing at the head of the de- 
partment of stores a person 
of activity, resource, and zeal for the service, 
and -that in the endeavours made by the 
.Treasury to Gind a person of this description 
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ne 


and its resources, th 


there. was no to limit their choice 


No the officers then serving in the Commisea- 


riat, on the contrary, anxious inquiries were 
made under their authority, with the express 


and avowed determination of placing. at the: 
head of the. Commissariat the fi'test person 


(whether having served before in that line 


not) that could be procured; I admit, 


indeed, that I felt (and T should imagine | it 
cannot be doubted) that ceteris paribus a 
\person of experience in that very depart- 


_ ‘Ment was to be . preferred, one of the 


quarters in which. (as might naturally be ex- 
pected) these inquiries were principally 
made was the office of ‘Comptrollers of 


Army. Accounts, and Mr. Erskive; one of 
; these. Comptrollers, appeared most likely 


to give useful information on this point, not 


‘only because his situation gave him an op. 
the 


portunity of becoming acquainted with’ 

conduct and abilities of all the officers in the 
Commissariat in every part of the world, but 
also because he himself had served in that 
line many years with great distinction.and 


-— eredit, as the head of the Commissariat both 
in Portugal and i a Mediterranean, under 


the late sir’ Charles Stuart, an officer who 
has always been understood to have been 
particularly attentive to the management and 


_ expediency of; this important branch of mi- 
‘itary service. 


It was vot tillafier 
erences with him antes subject, and 
prospect appeared to exist that the 
would be attended with success, 
that we ventured to press upon Mr, Erskine 
our wish to place the'temporary charge of 
this department in his hands, until such ar- 
rangements could be made ‘under his direc- 
tion as might enable him to return to. Eng- 


land without prejudice to the service of the | 


atmy, and with satisfaction to. himself. 


But & was pet without much reluctance on | 


the part of the Treasury that this proposal 
was made to Mr. Emskine, not only,on ac- 


epunt of the'sense of the importance of ‘his 


official: duties as a Comptroller of Army Ac- 
counts, but also from the unwillingness of 


pbject or wish on his part, to: much personal 
inconvenience, 


t when from a sense 


afford him the utmost: assistance. 
gin and distribution of stores 


did not-hesitate to send with him the Store |] 
keeper General, a gentleman who united to 


his experience, .in every thing to” 
Military Stores, the greatest ac 
zeal; qualities for which alone he hadlately = 
been placed at the head of his Department, 
Mr. Erskine’s appoiotment having therefore | 


been made upon. these. grounds, eer 


tainly very much lament that ‘his health,” 
since he has joined the Amy, has. been 
such as: to deprive it.of the 


benefit of his active assistance and superine al 


tendence in the difficult circumstances 
which have occurred ;. but: as: great activity. 
| and exertions are indispensible ia a person 
at the bead of such a department, and.ag - 
they are incompatable with the infirm state 
of Mr, Exskine’s health since he has been iy. 
Portugal, nothing could be further from 
the wish of any person at the Treasury, 

nor, Lam pas Mr. Erskine himself, 
than that he should (uuless his health 
shouki be restored) be continued. in a situ 
ation in which he would be-considered by 


the Commander in Chief as an obstacleto | 
}any more efficient arrangement. With’ 


respect to the general complaint of ineffici- 
ency in the Commissariat, complaints which - 
I believe have been made at all times, and 
by all Commanders of our Armies when on 
Service. abroad, are they not more attribus 


table to our System than to the 


duals who act under it? Those forms, tg 
vouchers, and accounts, which 


is no to sit in. jena 4 
the Army has been well. 
supplied is probably the only voucher that 
may ever be required. But when the jus 
tice and nature of our. pr gs" 
ihat.every thing should be paid for-out of 
funds from home, where the responsibility % 


of the Commissary in Army of “4: 


40,000 men for the of those. 
| fande, and. the ication of the stores 
purchased with them, is fixed upomhimia 
consequence: Of acts of scores of his 
subordinate’ officers’ at a’ distance from“ 


but this regularity can poo 


| 
and fortune as our Commissaries are expos . 
sed to, aré obliged to observe, produces 
delay: which is easily ascribed to a wantof 
energy and activity in the offiee. Things | 
are very. different in other Armies, whose 
resources are in contributions and requis» = | 
ed tovundertake it, the Treasury .cestainly 
id feel-entirely satished, that ihcommitting 
 &his:most important charge. to -en dfficer'a 
gteatiexperience, of approved ability, of th 
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Your’ letters of the dates stated: in 
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tect him from ruin, or save the Country. 


such an-accumulation: of expence as 
would render great Military Exertions en- 


incompatible with its means and re- 
ee Were we, therefore, to, send one 
of the ablest, most active, and most honest 
men that the Country could afford, without 
experience in this system, he would either 


- be obliged to neglect the system altogether, 


ot if he: attempted to conform ‘to. it, his 


_ inexperience, while endeavouring to acquire 


a knowledge of it, would increase the delay, 
and when he had learat: it, would leave it 
perhaps nearly, as much a subject of com- 

int as it is at present, Having thus 
explained to your Lordship my sentiments 


concerning. the general complaints which 
" pave been urged against the Commissariat, 


Thave only. to say afew more words on 
the subject of the particular inconvenience 
rising from Mr. Erskine’s indisposition. 
Your Lordship will have perceived, from 


what I have already stated, that in depriv- 
ing itself of the services of that gentleman’ 


a Departmeot nearly connected with 
itself, the Treasury has made no inconsidera- 
ble sacrifice to the interests of the Army 


abroad. . But ify under a continuance of the 


present state of Mr. Erskine’s health, it 


should appear to sir John Moore that the 


is not likely to derive from his zeal 
and ability, that beneficial assistance which 
it could not, I am convinced, have failed 


to receive from: his exertions, it would 


certainly be desirable in every. point of 
view that his absence from his i 


‘functions at home should not be unneces- 


tracted. And feel therefore 
to recommend to ‘your lordship 
that sir John ‘Mooré may be authorized to 


use his discretion with respect to releasing 
should -appear: that he cannot, in his 
sent state of health, su 

itwith advantage to 


present charge, if it 


rt'the duties of 
Army and satis- 
faction to: himself.. 1 am sure. need not 
add that in the event of taking’ this step, 
the utmost care should be taken:to pay 
that regard to the feelings of Mr. Erskine, 
to which, in-every point of view, he is so 
justly: entitled, because I am convinced 


sit Moore would be as desirous of 


paying it as I would be ea! 

Copy of a LerrER from viscount Castle- 
_. reagh to sir John’ Moore, dated Down- 


barkation 


‘ 


before the King. - His majesty has obser=. 

sures adopted by you for uniting your Army 

with that under sir David "Baird, aod for - 
directing the British Force thus concentrar 
ted against the Enemy's line of communix 
cations, His majesty trusts that so season 


‘able and vigorous a dembnstratiop: in the 


rear of the enemy may be productive of the. 
best effects. The change that has taken’. 
place in the position of the British Army: 
since’ my letters of the 74th ultimo were 
written (duplicates of which are herewith: 
transmitted) has determined his majesty to 
order the 5000 Infantry, then destined to 
the. Tagus, to proceed in the first instance 
to Corunna, leaving it to your Judgment to 
make such an appropriation of this force 
as udder all the circumstances of the War. 
in the Peninsula, you may deem the most 
advisable. The 16th Regiment of Light 
Dragoons, and 300 Artillery Horses, are 
ordered to embark, and will proceed im- 
mediately to Coruma.. 
Thave,&c. CASTLEREAGH, 
- Copy of a Larter from viscount Castle: 
reagh to lieutenant general sir 
. Moore, dated Downing-street, 3d Jon: 
‘Sir; Under a im- 
portance of a large force of cavalry being 
attached to your army, for the purpose of . 
giving effect to the operation in. which you 
are at present engaged, I cannot but regret 
that the services, even of asingle regiment 
of dragoons, have at the present moment — 
port, but you will recollect. that when * 
14th regiment sailed from hence, siz David 
Baird was at that uiomeat ad-. 


pre- | vanced on his retreat towards Vigo, in cons 


sequence of which, and an iotimation from 

that officer, that you had ordered him te 
proceed without delay to the Tagus, this 
regiment, together with 600: horses for the 
artillery, was directed, iostead:of calling: at 


Vigo, (as before ordered) to go at.once te - 


the Tagus.. My former letters. will: have 
explained to. you that the requisitien for 
tonnage for the reception of 2,000 horsesat 
| Vigo, arising out of the intended reem= 

of David: Baird’s corps, alone. 
prevented your receiving from “hence. the 
four regiments -of cavalry, and the two 


| troops of horse-artillery, at that time em 


Deg. dos 16th do. 


| 

the margin, * have..been received and laid 
: 

- ey 
ere 

SE? 

iq. 

‘ 

1) ‘ 

oe? 
‘ 
Ne 


- 


although; had this force 
- destination, it would not, in additionto what 


Conve’ 
the ‘other empty cava 


at be obtained 
of ‘the 


to its 


had ‘preceded it, have carried your ca 
to the full amount you 


‘present moment enable you to do much, 
viz. 


8,000 men, . yet it would have 


in the Tagus at Corunna, (capable of 


not: less than 5,500 horses,) 


immediately sent back, ne should 


you will ‘be eels that this 
not brow; the 
purpose o' questioning riety of an 
been done, but simply for 
of ex w 
at prs su ou 
and capes it if voting ad ad 
Rested to interrupt the ordina 
of the service, and which I am the. "father 
led to make, as I observe sir David Baird 
in a letter of the 17th from Benevente to 
admiral de Courcy, writes as confidently of 
the immediate approach of not less than 4 
regiments of cavalry, as'if he never had 


_made re n, to: comply with whith, 
his s government had no other op- 


tion. but instantly to disembark a‘ con- 
siderable force of cavalry then on the point 


of sailing, Your experience 'in the difficulty 
as well'as of extensive equipments 
of cavalry, will make it ne no matter of surprise 


_ to you that: we should ‘endeavour to assign 
_ gome limit to our establishment ‘under this 
head; ‘in troth:such has been the extent of 


_ the efforts already made, and the means of 
supply have in consequence been so much 
narrowed, that:we find it difficult at present 


- to procure the tonnage for meet- 
ing the of army. 


ant | lated by the military discretion 


féel it , therefore, to repeat, that if 
you deem. an addition of cavalry im 
to the operations in ‘which yow are likely to 


PAPERS.--Papirs relating tothe 


the first instance not’ less than | 


are nt | 


also to the general turn. ‘of the 


the immediate’use of the transports'in ques 
_trast to your on the spot. If the 


we are en is encouraging, we 
ought not to be discouraged from maki 
this effort by an apprehension of ultimately 


tain the means of re-embarking the men 


establishing 
Islands, the securit 


of such of the ca 
and draft-horses 


the army might not be 


as could not be carried by a single operation 
with the tonnage 
of the Peninsula, to which the circumstances 


the operations of the army. 
demand for reinforcements of cavalry you 

may have occasion to make, two regiments 
wil 


embarkation at Falmouth, and two at 


artillery attached to 
to ‘the general nature of the war, and the 
difficulties imposed 
by the disasters and defective co-operation 
of the Spanish armies, I’ beg to offer 

my sincere acknowledgments: for the 

and candid manner in which, with a sed 
determination to’ omit no effort within the 


state to me the 


to the issue of the 


pectation with 
tis difficult in so com- 


present contest. 


conclusion with regard 
sult of such:a struggle. We can onl 
fully aim at doing our own duty’ wi “the 


exertions of those in whose behalf we have 
Our effort ‘with those means 


rs commanding on the spot; 
and I am confident, however: delicate the 


you will fulfil the task imposéd on you with 
ability and’judgment. In to the 


‘ 


‘ ie 

‘ 


ering service to the cause 
lu w 


, | provided for, by.throwing them into those — 
slands, which admit of naval protection, - 


Portsmouth, with. a proportion of horse. 
With respect 


the British army 


ability‘ of your own army to make, you | 
considerations which 
clude you from forming. any sanguine 


plicated a question to arrive at any precise — 


decision on certain occasions may be, that 


| extent of the means which it is in our‘power 
-distinetly to ap- 


how far it may be prudent, with ‘a view 
augment this army, to deprive yourselfof 


tion ; this isa military consideration we must 


losing a number of horses, provided we re- a 
themselves; and as bearing upon this part a 
of the question, it may be worth yourcon. 
sideration whether, bypreviously strengthen. 


ing positions upon the harbour of Vigo, and 
ines on the Bayonne 


you possess to any point — 
ofthe War may induce you by sea to direct 
To meet any 


be held in readiness for immediate 


means we possess, and trust the rest:to the 


rank: and file to’ your present num- 
a bers; and if the transports which were to 1 
ents, together with 
lry transports then 
| ry under orders, with -a full proportion ‘0 
horse-artillery, which would have fully a a... 
complished, so far'as depended on numbers 
| 
that it must‘depend. on the prospect v e- 
presents itself, according to the natu 
the service; of cavalry being: wanted ; 


ze you, that with the exception of the 
infantry about to sail,.I do not consider 
that any further force can at preseut be 


conveniently spared; nor indeed could we 


calculate in prudence, until supplies of silver 
from South America shall be assured, upon 
the nieans of realizing in Spain the funds 


necessary for bringing a larger force into 
the field. 


On this subject you are already 
in possession of the. limits imposed upon 
our exertions. On this part of the question 


- nothing further occurs to’ me, unless it is to 
- semark upon the estimate which I have 
- geceived. from jou of the force now under 


your orders, which you .state at not more 
than 28,000 men, including the three regi- 
ments.ordered to join you from Portugal. 
Comparing this.with the enemy's force, 


taken at 80,000 men, exclusive of their 


force in Catalonia, it appears taken as high 
as I should suppose relative numbers wo 

justify but as: compared with the return 
of effective rank and file of the British 
army on service in Spain, it is much lower 


than by any deductions which occur to me 
' to be made. from the returns, I can ex- 


plain. In the adjutant general’s return for 
December, of the army in Spuin and Por- 
tugal, the effective rank and file, exclusive 
of artillery, are stated at 45,273. The 14th 


Light Dragoons have since sailed, making 


a total of 47,649, not reckoning the 5,000 


- Infantry now ordered to Corunna. By the 


latest accounts.from sir. John Cradock, he 
had only the four regiments of the King’s 
German Legion, and two British regiments 
at Lisbon; he, had one at Santarem, one at. 
Abrantes, and: one.at Elvas; in the whole 


not more than 6,000 men. ‘The remainder 


of the. force, withthe ex: of what 
you may have left at Almeida, I consider 
either assembled or assembling uoder your 


orders;° and although an allowance must 
for sick and’ detachments, your 


Bross force in rank and file, amounts to not 
than 40,000 men. I> certainly. had 
hoped that your effective force under arms 
in the field. would have been much- more 
considerable than you haye stated it is 
Jikely to amount to. . Whilst I am 


- this subject, it may be well to observe that 
_ the two, regiments from: Gibraltar can only 


be considered as: an exchange with two. 


eney ; ‘and: in view, in forming your 
decision of what. it. may ‘be wise under all |. 


circumstances to do, you must not count 


of and in addition to the forcein 
ortugal. It is left to you'to apply the 
whole, or such proportion 

men, as you may think fit, either directly 


it 
si J. Cradock’s means of Por 
, thro ich, if carried, enenly 
along coast, to threaten. Vigo, and 
thereby compel you to retire for the secu- 


rity of your: re-embarkation, whilst they 
pressed ‘you with. another corps in front ; 
or, if your information should lead youto | 
| consider a British force could be more ad-. 
employed than in either of 
the modes above stated, you will send-your 
orders accordingly to major general Sher- _ 
brooke, who is: directed to wait for your 
directions at ‘Corunna; he sails on Thurs- - 
day, with the two battalions of guards, the © 
87th and 88th from Portsmouth. The 
83d is ordered.to meet him-at Corunna. If 
you should.take only a part of this force | 
for your own immediate Icon- 
clude it will be the guards; in that case 
you will give directions to major general 
Sherbrooke, mhetber he or 4 
proceed with ‘the troops. re. 
shall apprize sir J. Cradock of the change, 
which, in consequence of the alteration in 


the first destination: of this corps... The 
consideration which would have influenced _ 
its disposal will still, I have no doubt, be 

taken equally into your consideration, and 
have their due weight in your decision; — 


lose no..time in apprizing sir.J. 
and Mr. Frere, to whom. the former ar- 
rangement was communicated, of the de~ — 
termination-you have formed. 
; I have, &c. CASTLEREAGH. — 
Extract of a LETTER from viscount Cas- — 
_tlereagh to lieut. Sir John 
Cradock. - Downing-street, 6th Jan. 
_ “| have received your dispatches to the 
12th, 14th -and 21st of December, : which 
have been laid before the king..: It appears 
by letters of the 16th, received from lieu-. 
tenant general sir John Moore, that from 
the. line of, advance he is making -he does. 
not consider it:as probable that-he will be’ 


enabled any } to from Portu- 
gal, or-to fall back on that country, should, 
he be obliged to.retire. In :consequence 


thereof you will be. left in Portugal, accord- 


these regiments ‘as disposable, vinde- 


ing to ‘the statement ,contained .in your 


jon of the 5,000 


to strengthen your own army, or to 


your plan of. operations, has been madeian 


and.I have only to request that 
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fetter of a very inconsidera- 
‘ble force in British trope, exclusive of the 
y raised by sir Robert Wilson 

and the It appears by 
letter’ ‘the 10th: ultimo, ' 


had 


‘to fall back from the frontier of Portugal 
‘to Lisbon, of enabling marshal Soult to 


Zamora, and to prepare 
“for the advance of 1 Junot’s corps 


 wpon Portugal, the - division of which 
to reach Victoria on 12th altimo. 
"It seems ble that the movement of: 
John Moore: will. dis- 
* goncert this plan; and that until Buonaparté 
el with vigour upon Port 
viet of sul to my 
besek that the enemy being now prevented 
for some time from acting with force to 
the southward of Madrid; the Spaniards 
and Portuguese will not fail to make use 
of every movement to strengthen them- 
_ selves, and if possible to harass the enemy 
avhilet he is employed against the armies of 
_ tir Jobn Moore, and the marquis de la Ro- 
anana, on the frontier of Gallicia. 
‘will.consider that the great advantages sir 
_ Sohn Moore proposes in thus hazarding | 
superior force, 
against them the greater 
pero te French ari tine 
and Portuguese nations to | 
‘She of jodging, at this di 
tance, of the «circumstances may 
feom’ time to’ time arise, must entirely | 
 deave'to your j t the manner of dis- 
posing of the force, and the measure you: 
may adopt for defence, having an entire 
ps’ in your vigilance and activity. 
‘state of circumstances which 


ie that you should make the best defence | 
ugal in case of attack, which the | 


ring 


| ment of Portugal for 


| to direct the 5,000'men 
against | the 


he succeed: in overs 


in the-direction of Oporto and Tuy, it will 
e, in an operation by exci 
the people of those Provinces 
I am to acquaint you that 10,000 stand:of 
arms have been shipped for Portugal. 
to the ‘demand received from the 


you have properly referred 


‘| on this point; he will unfold to the Porte 
guese government the reasons and circum. 


stances by which’ our pecuniary exertions 
‘are for the present. limited. If we were 
to make large remittances for the Por. . 
tuguese army, it would not be possible for 
Great Britain to keep up its force inGak 
licia, by which: the French armies are at 

present prevented from entering her:Pro. 
vinces. The specie already removed to 
Lisbon from Corunna for: the use of the 


Spanish army, I take for granted (with the i ; 


reserve of what. may be wanting for: the 
immediate use ‘of our own corps) will have 
been either forwarded by land to sir John - 
Moore, or returned to Corunna as the De 
pot t of the Army. It is understood thatthe 
ortuguese Government has made a 

sition ‘for horses, Pegs that the: cok 
lected a very useful supply. I you 
may be able to induce the Governmentto 
give over to-you as many as. will be nece> _ 
sary to remount the division of the 90th,’ ’ 
| which is with you. The coi 
you have held with sir John Moore upon 
the subject of command, and your deter> 
inination to have prevented embarrass» 
ment on this point, had sir John Moere — 

been forced to retire into Lisbon, is a proof _ 

of your: zeal for bis majesty’s-service. 


extent of the reinforcement you have sent 


to bis army, affords a not less convincing 
proof of your faithful/discharge of the trust 


confided in you. I inclose the substance” 


of two dispatches of the 3d and 5th instant, 
| addressed to sir John Moore. The diffe 


of b g troops to the northward 


Jobu Moore's orders, now the line of ‘his 
operations is it conceived 
that his information will best enable him to 

where their service may, at the period A 


| of their arrival-off the coast, be most press 


ingly required. ‘Lhavereceived a letter from 
bert Wilson; by which it appears be is a 


ret ordered to 
to touch at Corunna for sit 


om marshal berthier to marshal Soult, 
., “that Buonaperté conceiving sir John Moore 
oe. with .a view to approach Badajoz. This 
: _ movement appears to have been directed 
for the purpose of forcing sir John Moore 
: aust make it necessary for the support o ; 
Portugal’ aswell) Spain, thats ee 
: deavour to ulutm .sir Joba Moore, and to | 
Check his advance, by endeavouring to me- | 
wetrent upon Vigo -by pushing | 


been’ received, and laid before 


-désisted from egnsequence 


fail to have operated a 'quost impor: 
which additional facilities will now be given 


picuo 
gity you have felt ‘yourself wrider' for retir- 


hope designs of the 


| bs and determination’ of the Spapish 


will either maintain yourself in 


a. whole force now in Spain 


Dowie general sir John Moore, 
Wi 
the reception of 


Would’ coinfide bimselt 


to your orders. CASTLEREAGH.” 
Extract of a Lerren from viecount Cas- 


the King</His ‘majesty trists that the 
movements made by the British army u 
Marsha! Soult’s corps ‘at Saldana, although 
the intelli- 

» Which’ reached you of the approach 
the erienry’s arity in force’ fron: Madrid, 


diversion in’favour of the Spaniards, 
affording them time to arrange their means 
Of defence in the’ Southern Provinces; to 


the large sapplies of ‘Treasure arrived 
expected "South America. The 
of the Cavdlry in the several affairs 
énethy, bas afforded his fel 
datisfaction ; and his Is 
ed that, bad the opportunity presented 
itself, the coriduct of the whole would 
have been not less conspicuous.—The neces- 


towards the ‘coast, has in no dégree 
‘his majesty’s views* with’ réspect 
ved. 6 coc, to: be hereafter 
‘His majesty’s rmination re- 

of his force from the cause of Spain, whilst 
there is any hope of its being usefully’em- 
my. 
structions. to. Mr. Frere, you 
have already. been.apprized. of. the 


overnment, Should however a, distinct 
munication not have. been received, 


Proceed. 
a 
to the Tagus, : sir 
John his majesty’s per- 
‘mission to returo.to England, when. the 
and Portugal will 
be united under your. ronders. 


our army, to the Tagus, 
ia the event: of 


, that’ t 


pon | Dragoons embark with their 


Vou, 


ef 


, 1 am to dequaint ‘you, that as far s 
concerns the of the troops, 
is considered by fF Transport Board tha 
alread: by bat th return, 
Ic appears that the 
20,000 tons at Vigo, 
-Sive_of 5,006 ordered from Lisbon; there 
are ‘also 11 sail of the line which 
been directed to receive the 

orses, it 

conceived that the above means will le 
you to embark your army at the rate of a 
ton a man ; but “as orders were. sent so1 
time since for all the empty Store-ships « to 
be purcliased for the reception of troops, 


an addition of from. 5 to. 10,000 tons i isex- 


pected to have been obtained from. this 
source. As a further aid, should the aa 
quis of Romana’s froops be desirous of 
withdrawing with the British army, it is 
suggested, that an addition of 40 or 50 
may, without ineonvenience, be embarked 
in each of the horse transports.. In order, 
howevet, to facilitate all your arrangements, 
and to give.additional scope for the fatter 
object, in which his. majesty takes.a peeu- 
liar interest, I shall be enabled to assemble 
at Portsmoath, in the course of the ne 
ten days, about 10,000 additional 
Troop- ships, without disembarking thetroopa. 
ordered to sail from. Portsmouth under 
jor general Sherbrooke. rae 
in view, and the Camp, Equipage sent for 
the nse of the 
Corunna, you cam have no difficulty, I 
in placing, the whole of the Spanish 
insafety in the Bayonne Islands, where, wi 
itary Stores dispat an 
from tle they may be prepared. for ser- 
peat and. ready to. move as soon as Trans- 
ports arrive. for their reception. With re- 
pia the Trans; for the horses of 
you wi observe. by . the re 
that the there now at Corusna and Vigo.si 
ficient for 2,670 horses; about 1,200 more 
(which were have the 
Dragoons, and Artille orses 
in, my last dispatch) ar ordered. sg 
to Vigo.. In, addition to the 
above provision for 3,870 horses, I hayeno - 
doubt, upon hearing of your retreat tow: 
the coast, that sir John Cradock will have 


detached a of the horse t 
calculate 2,155, horses) fo 
Should. these not be suffi- 


use of the Islands 


thisresource 


. 
ny 
3 
; 
' 
4 
‘ 
, 
: 
ad 
3 
| | 
. 
a 


Stores, and Pieces 


of his A 
posed to, disbelieve a transaction, 
sufficiently recorded, which. is so utterly | 


50,000 pairs-are now embarki 


the Teans- 


too 
barkation, you 
bled to. save the c cave 


will 
ur ent not onl 


and | 


horses, but the horses and mules 
of provisions been 


army.—Large 
and forage 


arrived at Vigo, 


arrivals. In addition’ to 54,000. pairs 
shoes which have been. embarked ft Bal 
England for the use of the Spanish army, 


for Vigo; this od pier is exclusive of what 
is going for the 
in case of ne be made available. 
You wi will also receive- by the Convoy, now 
under. ‘sailing orders, a of 


Cary from viscount, Castle- 
reagh to. lientenant sir John 


general 
loore, 


A Bulletin, Wa, 16, 


sent ifito, this from Boplogne, pur- 


porting to be an 


blication made 
the government of sng Tn ‘this 
paper it is:stated, the English fly 


« fallen in with 16 of them who have been 


< put to the sword; they. were stragglers, 


‘or such as had gone asttay.”—His Ma- 


jesty cannot overlook this ‘account, 


_.- Gatliest means of ascertaining the truth of 


tive, according to the obvious ‘sense vA hit 


of the rourder of some unresisting stragg 
Tmy, although his 


wev 

war, and to |- 
His Majesty 

that you will take the 


the fact 80 recorded, and the circumstances 


trated at all. If it investi 


Tim to deste. yer 


nearest 


‘cause a -to be made 
Army, and that you will take such measures 
s shall appear to you most- expedient for 


‘thie of the troops under: |e 


orders, 


at Cork 
Spanish troops, which may. 


h | Hope ‘of 
quent embarkation of the Army.—tI am 


Cipline, firmness and valour which distin- 


was in conseq 
miral De Courcy that they were 


| before. sent. from Corunna to Vigo, # 


latter port having been considered by 
as most eligible for the embarkation. of. sit 


retire... I to-acquaint you, that in 
sequence . of be representation of, the 
injury. which t 

have: sustained during. their, retreat, 


Pass 
4 


| David Baird's corps when before ordered to , 


Kinig. commands me to direct that you a 


not consider: the orders contained in my 
dispatch of the. 4th as peremptory, his Mae 


‘jesty. .being pleased to leave, it to your 


Judgment according to the state of your 
troops. when embar barked, whether. they. can 


be properly employed in the whole or. (cll 
a t t 
~The, the division ‘of Lasalle hat op every in execution, of those orders; or: wheth 


should. return home for the pu 
refitted and repaired for 
the event. of their returning to England, you 
will direct, them to, proceed, to, Portsmouth, . 
ere to further pleasure. 
_Lhave, &c.... .CASTLEREAGH. 


Cory @Lerrer from viscount Castle 
arb to lieutenant general sir David 


Berd, dated Douning-street, 


1809. 


tag I have received and laid before the d 


the | King your dispatch of the 1Sth, stating 


com repu 


ition wh 
lieutenant general sir Joh 
orunna, and inclosing 
rt from lieutenant gene 
1e action, and of the subse- 


Majesty's Army in the 
been selected by 
Moore: near: 
detailed 


by «his, majesty ‘to conyey 
- you the: satisfaction his majesty feels in. 
this additioval instance of the superior dis- 


- 


se and defeat of the enem a 
on the a at every point of attack on: 


reagh to lieutenant general sir John | 
Moore, dated Downing-street, 
January 1809, 

red by brigadier general Stewart, has 
laid before the King. As brigadier. 
genera aay that he 

the 14th:a large fleet.of men of waraud 

transports at the entrance of the harbour | 

P. , of Corunna, it is to be hoped that trans. |. 

| 

- 

bave, 


- 


wl lieutenant general Hope and the gene- 
officers of the army, that his majesty 


_ ‘strongest regret for the loss of so distin- 


 funna; and you will also convey tothe rest 
of the officers, non-commissioned officers 


~ nant general sir John Moore, which he con- 
jesty sensibl 
the action, when you were displaying 


_ troops into action, it affords his majesty sa- 


~ is not only fully impressed with a sense of 


» the efforts of his majesty’s navy under the 
command of rear admiral De Courcy, is a 

pleasing 
_ Cause of their Sovereign and their country. 
have, &e, CasTLERgacH. 


_ FURTHER PAPERS, 
Ordered to be printed, March, 1809, | 


@xeciitidn the measures therein commanded. 
ios As it seemed tome indispensably necessary‘ 
axceftain- the feelings ‘and vi vis OF ‘the | 


ceeded to 


by that he considers the arrangements made by 


Extract of 


dated I] 
‘have to acknowledge ‘the. 


flects high: honour 


command the troops; and I am particular 
ly commanded to desire that you will con- 


entertains a just sense of their intrepid and 
meritorious exertions.in supporting the glory 
of the British arms in the battle of Co- 


and soldiers, his majesty’s acknowledg- 
ments of their brave and spirited conduct 


-on, that occasion, His majesty feels the 
guished and meritorious an officer as lieute- 


siders as'a national loss; and whilst his ma- 
Tegrets the circumstances 
which compelled you to quit the field early 


‘our accustomed valour in leading” the 


tisfaction to have. observed that your dis- 


ch is signed with your cwn hand, which 


ther commanded to desire you will signify 
to lieutenant generaf Hope'that his majesty 
his able and Jortcione conduct when he suc- 
ike the command in action, but 


him for the unmolested embarkation of the 
troops as highly meritorious. ‘The conspi- 
cuous skill an ceélerity with which this ‘ar- 
duous service was carried into execution by 


root that the same spirits equally 
departments of service in the 


bs 


‘a Lerrer from: lieut. general sir | 

to lord viscount: Castle- 
16th September 


dispatch, dated -2d' instant, 
and liave' already taken steps to carry into. 


“the officers who | 


majesty considers as a circumstance en- | — 
couraging the hope of recovery. Tain fur: | 


Spanish ‘nation, their” inclination 


and power to give the necessary aids to the — 
advance of a Bfitish atmy' into Spain, 


Ihave sent lord William Bentinck’ to 


Madrid; and T’catinot better convey’'to 
your lordship the ‘objects of his’ mission, 


than ‘by enclosing‘a copy of his lordship’s 


Instructions. In the present unsetfled state 
of this country, I can form no precise 
nion what force it may be necessaty ‘to’ 
be established in the namie of the Prince- 


Regent, if indeed that Regency is to be sup- 
ported by a British force, a matter which 


may perhaps deserve the attention of ‘his 


majesty’s government. The Frenth’ are 


ebb; if therefore the Juntas are sincere’in 


their professions of loyalty, thére is no 
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~ 


leave here to support the Regencythat must - 


expelled, and their interests at’ the lowest 


danger to apprehend whilst the French are 


checked in Spain. Hew 
Enclosure in sir Hew Dalrymple’s, 16th 


September 1808, dated Head Quarters, 


Da’fondo, September.14th, 1808. 

My Lord; From the nature of the mis- 
sion upon which your lordship is about to 
proceed to Madrid, it is necessary that I 
should put you in possession of the outline. 
of my ideas ‘in regard to the manner in 
which, under present circumstances, it ap- 
pears to mé that the British forces could 
be most advantageously employed in aid of 


Spain. It will however be your lordship’s- 


endeavour, in the first instance, to obtain @ 
Knowledge of the views of the Spaniards 
themselves, as the ‘appearance of ‘any ‘at- 
tempt to guide their councils respecting the 
conduct of ‘the War is to ‘be carefully 


avoided.‘ ‘The very great advantage of 


keeping up the most direct possible com- 
munication withGreat Britain, points ut 
the north of Spain as the.quarter in which 


| the British army ought to: be employed. 


In the supposition of the’ enemy making 


Madrid, it is in the north‘also. that our‘as- 
sistance would be chiefly required. In‘ad- 


| dition to the weight which the ‘above 


reasons ‘may have in determining the ‘seat 
of operation of the British army, the pre- 


sent position of our force, the’ principal 


il- from 


quarter-in which its presence could 


you 
pat 
| 
4 i 
fis principal effort, from the side or L 
Bayonne, and his directing-them towards - | 
part ‘in’ Portugal, and a large 
troops in readiness to’ sali 
enables us to directitinto the*north:of | 
Spain with less difficulty: and delay-tham 
ould occur in moving it into any Other 


| pected, to. -proye..of equal efficacy: in, the 
a cause of Were 
-- of the British force to he.conveyed by sea 
toa new seat of war, it is impossible, to 
calculate the delays. that might occur, or 

aecidents to which it might, be liable, 

| &t this advanced season.of the year. It 
would .arrive also unequipped. in. every 
»\ Respect, and consequently incapable, for a 
onsiderable.time, of pushing its operations 
beyond the immediate vicinity of the 

Coast, If,.very. important, objections 
themselves to. the employment of 
the British force in xe north of Spain, it | 
night probably! with advantage act in 

the people of that 
country from their present embarrassments, 

nd. to. assist them in the blockude of 

ona, ‘whilst Figuirras and the passes 

if the Pyreneesare secured, present objects 

, Of vast importance, which, with the com- 
bined advantages of our naval and military 

_ means, we might teasonably hopé to ac- 
compl; great assistance might be de- 

_ Yived from the vicinity of Minorea and the 
1eighbouring Islands, and the resources of 

e coast of Africa would be more open to | 

ys than in the north of Spain. These ar- 
ents. however, in favour of acting in 
talonia, appear to. me to be by no means 


 gufficient to. induce Britain to, direct the | 
in Portugal, or. the troops expected | 


ror. England, to. that .quarter. They 
might however weigh with the govern- 
ment towards. giving that direction to a 


proportion of the force, in Sicily, if it,,can | 
_be-spared from. that Island. The general | 
iew, then, which .I am inclined to take of | ti 

_ the fyture campaign in Spain, is as follows : } 
That, the. Spaniards should act upon the | te 


defensive in Catalonja and Arragon;. that 


they should amplay: bots number | 

ops.in, those, quarters, | 
‘were the most perfect knowledge obtained 
on the points of information above alluded =~ 


and that they should: be aided by, sea in 


theix regular 
French garrisonat Barcelona, 


they.are.in force sufficient to, undertake | 


that enterprize. They should, be also en- 
couraged to strengthen such places as may 
-be.capable of it, on the line of the Ebro, 
end-even further back as a support in case 

Spain should point, lam disposed to think, 
towards. the; western, Pyrenees,'and the 

Britishforce should have the same direc- 
thon; forming. as jt. were. the left wing of 
the Spanish army, and acting in. intimate 
operation with: it..Sheuld these ideas 
at,all with the plans. of the, Spanish 


/he acts, it. will be necessary to obtainthe 


The principal. army of |. 


~ 


earliest and most accurate information on 
‘the following’ points.’ First, as to the 
ture of the country which may become the. 
seat of war, with a view to the operations 
of the British ; this should include the prow 
vinces of Old Castile, Leon, the Asturias 
and Gallicia.. Secondly, The description 
of the military features of those countries, 
the roads, supply. of water, &c. should he 
accompanied by an account of their re. 


sources in cattle, grain, forage and fuel, in -— 
the means of conveyance, and of what - 


description it is; also some general state. 


ments as to the population of different 


cover for troops which they afford. Third- 
ly, Accurate information should be obtained 
_in regard to the communications leading to 
the ports of the Asturias, and those of Gal. 
‘licia, and the possibility of, transporting 

troops and supplies along them from 


‘coast tothe army. Fourthly, Some inform, 


ation should be obtuined respecting the 
places of strength that,exist in the pro ° 


vinces above-mentioned, and it shouldhe | 


ascertained how far the Spaniards may be — 
inclined to place any of them at our dispo- 
sal either upon the coast, for the sake of 
our disembarkations, or evén to favour Out 


tual operations of the ‘campaign, even 


to, very general views ‘only could be pre+ 
viously concerted. ig my decided 
-nion, that the British force should‘ act as 
one army, and that there should exist no 


separate: corps of troops, extept such de 


tachments as the occurrences of ‘thecam- 
paign may fender it. expedient to.make, 
from the main. body for particular:seryices 
immediately. connected, with, its. generak 
movements. It appears to me, thatetich 


an application of the force is necessary, 
to. give solidity to the miltary opers:, 


tions of.the campaign, and to give.weight 


general and of the governmentunder which 


and unity to the British infvence in Spain, 


‘ 


‘districts, the towns, villages, and other 


| 
| 
| 
| 
retreat in the last. extremity; or in the 
a4 interior with a view to the security ofoir 
depSts and of our line of communication; 
some proposition on our part upon that. 
head ought not to be deemed unreasonable, 
fen in a mere military point of view,ag 
| ponected with the facilitating the opera; 
pns of the Campaign, Your 
scretion must be the sole guidé inde» 
gees rmining how a subject of this nature ist 
he introd and Now j ma De 


 bihertto ‘been made by 
‘under the British government, 


executed. 


you prepared on that head, 


geptance of @ British 


’ 


Should it be the determination ofthe British 
overnment to send only a small body of 
Pas to the gid of the Spaniards, it would 
be necessary in that ¢ase, to attach it to 
the Spanish army as an’ auxiliary corps to 
e it in Garrison, or’to confine its ope- 


rations to the coast, where it might be em- 


ployed in-annoying the flanks or rear of the 
enemy. The force, however, with which 
Wwe may now look to enter Spain, seems. to 
me to be beyond suclt.a system of warfare. 
By the British troops being employed in 
one corps, England will be much more 


goistress‘of her own force, her influence in 
“Spain, which may be of great importance 


towards establishing and preserving una- 
nimity, will be much more decisive, and the 


amy will be less committed than if em- 


ployed in separate bodies, acting as auxilia- 


ries with Spanish corps of superior num- 
. bers, or attempting diversions on the flank 


or rear of the French; the consideration 
of the character of the British army being 


_ Made to rest on its own exertions, and that 


of its being habituated to act in large bo- 


dies, ought not perhaps to be wholly lost 


sight of. I have dwelt more upon this 
point, both because it is possible that there 


- may be persons in Spain who might he | 
inclined to recommend that the 


tish 
troops should aet in separate corps; and 


_ because I am not aware that any explicit 


declaration, adverse to such system, has 
Y person in au- 


Looking towards the outline of military 


operations, which I-haye above pointed out 


_asthat which I am inclined to adopt, I sha 


proceed immediately to. put the arnty in 
a state of preparation to move into Spain, 
T shall canton some of the corps in 
advance towards the frontier, in the direc- 
tion of the Tagus and the province of Sa- 
th to the support of the ; 
if cad for, may 4 the more promptly 
d, As it is. possible that there 
inay exist some doubts, ag to the accept- 


" ance of the aid your lordship is authorized 
- tp offer to Spain, either on the part of the 


general or that of the government that 
may by. this time be established at Madrid, 


e desirable that the concurrent ac- 
government and general, shou 


the.| E*tract of from 


_I should wish your lordship however, in 
such case, to endeavour to ascertain ha 
‘real motive of the objections made,’ 
that, without pressing upon the Spaniards — 
the acceptance of succour, you should at — 
least omit nothing which might contribute. — 
to inspire confidence in the English nation, 
and remove the’ prejudices that may appear 
to exist in the breast of any individual re- 
| specting the views of the British govern- 
| ment, . Although it is to general Castanos 
solely, that I can at present address my- 
self through your lordship, and feel co 
dent, that whatever government may have 


to yield considerable deference to such a 
mission as your lordship is charged with ; 
if through this feeling in the persons com, 

| posing the new government, there should . 

an opening for promoting. unanimity 
and exertion at the present critical mo- 
ment for Spain, I trust that your lordship’s 
eres at Madrid may prove of consi- © 
rable henefit to the eommon cause, even 
out of the direct line of the military ar- 
rangements, which it is the principal ob- 
| ject of your journey to discuss. I) hav 
judged it expedient to furnish your lor 
ship with a,eopy. of a letter from lord Cas- 
tlereagh, of August 1808, respecting the 
affairs of Spain, 96, also, with a copy of 
the Instructions of government. to the de- 
tached officers. employed in this country, 
and in the Spanish provinces. Your lord- 
ship has full authority to call on the latter 
to communicate directly with you, and to 
guide their services'in such manner as may 
appear most advantageous, And those 
now in Spain, or who may be sent forward 
into that country, shall be instructed, by 
me accordingly.  {t will rest with your 
| lordship also to give such orders to any 
British’ officers: who may be with the 

Spanish army, whether in a public capae 

city or otherwise, as may appear to you 

ftom circumstances to be most expedient, 

I have only further my reliance, 

that your lordship’s zeal and ability w 

supply the deficiencies which I am aware 


the communications with which I am’ fa- 
voured from you will be as full and as ef v 
quentas possible. Huw L.G, 
Bentinck, to lord viscount Castlereagh; 
dated Madrid, 26th September 1808. 


r would be sufficient to dissuade me 


Dalrymple, which must have been already 


| been established at Madrid will be inclined 


must exist.in these Instructions; andthat 


In obedience -to:the orders: of sir Hew 
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we had to ask, viz. whether 


the: 


wn ‘to You, I ste arrived here the day before 
sterday. 

embly was formed at Aranjuez, I imme- 
diately proceeded to ‘that placé, and re- 


- Aurned last night. T'lost no in wait- 


upon “president count Florida 
Blanca, to whem I stated the objects of 
mission. To the first’ a ugstion which 

Spanish go- 

vernment “did or did not ‘wish to have | 


: assistance of a British force, the’ ‘count at 


once, and in ‘the strongest termns, expressed 
i¢ great satisfaction with which such as- 
sistance ‘would be received. General Cas- 


tanos, to whom I had been immediately 


addressed by sir Hew Dalimile, stated 
exactly the same opinion ; and added, that 
besides the military advantages, the” pre- 
sence of a large British force would ensure 
union in their own councils dnd operations. 
They seemed toth surprised at’ the éxist- 


ence of a doubt in regard to'the willingness. 
' of the Spaniards u 
the short time 


mn this point.” ‘As far 
been in’ Spain ‘has 
allowed me’ to‘ judge, I should say, ‘that 


the march of British ‘army “into Spain 


lord Wittam Benne, 1808, 


by lor Willen Bentinck. 


- 1. Is it the determination to uttack the 


before arrival of the English 


troops? If so, t ‘what this 


must be’ determined by 


Catia it desirable, ‘the 


force ree should remain concentrated, or that it 


ligt ptincip les, does 


o be in time for the attack ‘about 
ae place, it, not that 
-qarch should be view to 


Findin ag ‘the Central As-. 


uently, it is* high 
army sheild se regu 
as. to a 


i 


proposed by the Spaniards, which forr 

the second question, count Florida Blane: 
said that he should propore: ata meeting of 
the council to whic was then goin 


‘that general Castanos ‘should be: directec 
to communicate with me a-part, and 


concert such _arrangements as might’ 
eventually necessary. 
| will be in Madrid this evenin 
tremely pleased to find that the 0 pinion 
sir Hew Dalrymple, that the whale British 


force should ‘be concentrated, had been ct 


also that of general Castanos, whose 
poititment to the chief command, as Tam 
imformed, ‘is certain. I took the liberty 
of expressing to count Florida Blanca my 


opinion of ‘the urgent necessity of 


mination of a head’ to the army, as wel 
as to the state. The count assured 1 

that his appointment’ would fmmmedialdle 
take place. I hope, in the course of three 
or four days, to be‘enabled to report fully 
and satisfactorily ‘upon the different 
jects in Instructions. 


| 


WwW. 


%, ‘The operations of the enemy, at and 


cumstances, must decide whether the att 
upon the peng: will take place before the 


“Junction of the English army or not; and 
= consequently it is ye easy to determine 


offensive operations t the Come 
enemy will take place. 2 
The fate operations of the Au 
army must be by the 
then existing circumstances. 
"8. General Castanos, spe on eneral 
tiriciples, is of opinion the’ Brit 


should renvain- concentrated, bat with- 


- can be more advantageously employed in oat losing sight of assisti Catatonia. 
ing detached in Cae eneral C. secommended th 
Tf the British force ‘airive's right in Military affairs, fo 
consider the eae of eae as possible, 


per the 
te its bot 
reunion for ‘the 


‘spect to the of ‘cb-Operation to, te 


General Castanos 


I exe 4 


eetilvi | 
| ia 
ts 
De 
‘ 
; 
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‘ 
anos Priail 
D not expect, panisn army shou id be 
ncipal routes Castanos is of opinion, that — 
to army should its 


_ time the snow would render the 


oS union of allthe British force, at a 
_ Whence they ma fall 


important 


oe lates ‘should be covered, and that the 
junctiort of the Cavalry 


| return, i it might perhaps be most convenient, 


rthe sake of subsistence, that the Army, 


hould march in separate divisions, by se-. 


ate routes, to any point in the North of 
pain that might hereafter be determined. 
But would it not be. wise to calculate upon 
he worst? First, to suppose the possibility 
the main Army. being beaten; and 
secondly, or, if not 
‘now expelled, that hereafter, that is, in the 
irse even of a short time, the French 
Yeturn with - augmented force, and 
oblige the Spaniards to retire. It would 


be tight to consider, how far this latter 


may or may uot be practicable, 


ote.—In the course of our conversation, 
eral Castanos, in reference to th he 
e 


ble return of the French, said, that h 


not consider it practicable, asin a very short 
estern 
pass to Bayonne nearly impassable. He 
mentioned that the passes in Catalonia were 
numerous, and easy at all seasons.) 


Io either of these supposed cases, the 
point from 
either ‘fall upon the flank 
of the ‘enemy if he attempts to peietrate 


‘Spain, froin whence it will become 
_impossible for the French to enter Spain 
Without first dispersing the Eoglish Army, 
seems a most important object. 
"7 It must bealso observed, that the most 
lish, force, (the 


part of. the 
ry) is not arrived ; it is of great con- 


| sequence that this force should aa 


- ome, and be landed at that’ spot nea 
and to the theatre of opera- 


‘This point seems to be Corunna. 
8. It is necessary that this point of de- 


and Infante} _with, 
the re Army now ‘here, should be easy 


"he that: this object would be effect- 


- éd’by ‘the march of the Army in the direc- 


tion yf Burgos. According to the position 


| of the French they might be. more or less 


thelr Teft cove by cordingly. 


ten, and the French. 


the other from Almeida towards the North through Cindad Rodrigo, &c. to, Burgos ; 
of Spain. understand that the first divi- and this.line of the army. 
sions of the Engli h Army were to march, in the'diuation indvcsled ted in the preceding. 
frontier of Spain, thatis,toAlmeida. Tam 
have moved towards that point of the fron- ol ht 
- tier, in the direction of the Tagus. iat 
6. In the event of the e ofthe 6. 
French, and of their not being able to tirely free from alarm on the. part of. 


liary army, as well as Spain, that the 


French, it would be convenient for the how a 
should be small divisions, and by 


different routes; but.as unfortunately this i 


not the case, it is absolutel 
the army, , at least a certain 
tats, when ita prone te corm) 
Id march in ivisions, and follow 
the * same route, in order to ensure an 
and ready re-union, in case the fortune < 
War should realize the supposition n. indie. 
cated in general lord, William Bentiock’s. 


Haber 
4 


4 


Cont 


ould, 


eax? 


7. General Castanos agrees with lord Wil 


Bentinck, that the most ; 
of dobackation for the Tatty 
Ww t ; 
roads, the junction with the «main body af 
the army may be effected. a 

8. There can beno ubt about the neces 
sity of covering the point of se BA. 
The present positions of the $ ish armies, 
and the proposed march of that of his Bri- 
tannic ly fféct thisobp 
ject asth case of are- 
verse of, hereafter, this interesting eb- 
ject must never be lost sight of, and the di- 
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“Under this of it would 
seem not desirable that any Sent'y ofthe — 


Army should mareh by 


this plat should be 
bene ‘that’ some 
: be sent into the Country between the Fron- 
_ tiers of Portugal and Burgos, or any other 
thet nin may be determined for the 
position of the h Army, in order to 
ascertain thie Tesources of the Country : and 
its to snbsist the Army. 
> a t irect 
m Quarter of sir 
ew Dalrymple, for the purpose 
fhe which may be 
Note, sir Hew ‘Dalrymple might 
wish to have, without loss hema ed 
- mation upon many points w can only 
poeweange by a Spanish Officer, I have pro- 
a 4 Castanos that an intelli- 
Offesr should be immediately sent 
to the British Head Quarters, and. that 


it 


other Officers shall be sent under his direc- 


tions to examine the road, and ascertain 


the means of subsistence. Their reports © ts 


_ will, be sent to Almeida, from whence 
they can be forwarded by general An- 


Strather, whom I. will advise of' this ar- 


rangement-J* 
‘sit Hew Dalrymple forma- 


= tion, may be referred to Captain Whitting- 


; ham, who, with general Castanos’ permis- 
sion, may consult the Quarter Master Gene- 


W ll be’ also’ 
to ‘receive the “sentiments of general Cas- 
best: suited for the 

gazines, and upon the 
best mode ‘of ‘forming ‘them, whether by 


the Orders~of the Spauish Government 
"addressed to the different Municipalities, 


direct ‘ahi sole Agency of the 


Madrid, much 


r should 


the opinion of general Castanos, is to | 
Officers and Commissaries to 
the route 1?) march which the English A 
will follow from the frontier of Portugal uj 
to Burgos, and to examine into the paps 
of subsistence which the ‘country affords, 
The Supreme’'Government has just institu 
a Board of Military Subsistence ; from this 
Board will be issued every necessary order 
ensure to his Britannic Majesty's "Pores 

thing of which they can stand in n 
pr if match. cana J 
amongst the officers employed to examine 
the to be followed by the British 
army, will be ordered to proceed 
Head Quarters of sir Hew Dalrymple, : 
coromunicate to his. every 


bas 


“10. wil treat 
de Quarter Master General of gang 
Andalusia, upon any points which sir 

rymple may point out. The g a 
_formation and. qualities of Colonel 
tingham will facilitate and assist every 
munication with any individual of the, Army 
of Andalusia. 
As General Castanosis at present with; 
ood maps, and the. ‘jnforma- 

u detail, he wishes to de tll the 

pista of his retura to Head Qu 
the choice of the most er pat fe 
the establishments of agazines for 
use of the British army.’ The 
Subsistence will. furnish irections as 
best mode of 
— is 


;, but gebe 
u 


eabled; it is imagined, tomake head against 
| 
‘ 
; 
| 
the English Commissary 
s 


to require. explanation. As the difficult 
 ofsupplying the Army had been apprehend: 
a ed, it oceurred to me that it might be bet- 
and requisition of Gavernment, in 
Hed : which manner, the French Armies -had al- 
ways been ‘well supplied as long as the 
we: -_ Government chose to supply them, than 
4 sgh by Contracts made with Individuals by the 
same activity in Spain as elsewhere, and 
the Spaniards are accustomed to such ree 
. . .. Quisitions, and to yield immediate obedience 
e to them. —The formation of a Board of 
Supply for the Spanish Armies by the 
Central seems to afford the 
most certain and the cheapest. mode of 
providing the English Armies in a Count 
to. which we are strangers, and in whi 
the People seem. to have peculiar habits 
and. feelings. The veparate ofthe 
be English Commissary-General would neces- 
sarily: create a. competition in the Market, 
that must enbance the value ofall Articles, 
This Agency might also very much interfere 
with the arrangements of the Spanish 
: ve _ Board of Su ly. The Answer of General 
"Castanos is ted by | caution 
delicacy. "He wishes that. the 


Commissary General should be the active 
‘Agent, not from thinking’ it the best mode 
ms of supplyin we ‘the Army, because he thinks 
te! it impossible for.him to proceed without 
‘the aid and information of the Board of 
Supply, but. from. being anxious that 
vi i | "the event of any failure in the Supplies, the 
| blame should not. be attributed to the | 
Spanish Government: :General Castanos, 
however, advises that a Commissary should 
be sent withopt delay for. the. p of 
communicating with the Board of Supply. 
I will procure further information on this — 
subject, and forward it in the course of 
three or four days to sir Hew Dalrymple.) 
means_ transport: for the magazines 
willl be determined that which maybe 
& the Army with the least, injury to the 


Noie—General Castanos, in’ conversa 
Fy tion, stated that he had no 


| 
| 
i 
‘ 
a 


a of 


RS 


‘ever Portugal could ‘supply of this sort. 


should be brought with the Army. This 


will be matter of arrangement with the 


‘Commissary that may be sent ‘and the | 


Board of Supply] 


Position and Force ARMY. 
The Right at Miranda, and Left at 


hey Have at leat Infantry. 


000: Caralry. 
At Barcelona about . . 
Perpignan, from 4 to» 
In Lord Willem Bentinck, ad October 
inte 
Position and Force of the 
Arthy upon the Left, now Wy 


_ Peneral’ Blake, but to be commanded b 
the ‘marquis de "la Romana upon his 
Bilboa, Frias, Or. 
hen of about 
80,000 Not kriown. 
Division ofthe M. de 
Romana, when it 


4030004 
the Centre, commanded. by ge- 
Castanos. 


Men. Guns. 
absence. of. general. Cas-. 
nos, commanded by lieut.. 
gen. Penas, 9 divisions 18 
‘Sorja, 13,000; 2divisions © 
pat Madrid andOcana, 
welts, march, from Badajos 
by. general Galluzo 12,000 a2 
‘Army of Cast scommand-; 
ed by gener at 


12,000 40 


| brought together into a state of as close : 


The Army of Valencia,com- _ 

manded by general Da- , 
mas, ‘occupies Barga, 
Tamzona, and Aguda_ . 16,000 24 


65,000 


The of Arragon, com 
manded by general Pala- 
fox, occupies Saragossa, 
and extends as far as San- 
guessa. . 

The Army of Catalonia, com 
manded by general Bines, 
blockades Barcelona, and 
has a corps advanced to-_ 
wards France. . . . 20,000 — 
A reinforcement of 10,000 men has al- 

ready marched from Arragon, and an order 

has been sent to general we to march * 

with 10,000 men from Granada. 


Extract of a’ Letter from major general: 
lord William Bentinck to lieutenant 
neral sir John Moore, k. B-; dated 
drid, 27th October 1808. In lan 

Wilkam Bentinck's, 27th October 1808. 
The English army at present. advancing 
from Lisbon marches through Portugal by — 

three different routes; when they enter . 

Spain the sey must march by oné route” 

through Ciudad Rodrigo to Salamanca. It 

is understood that the army will march in 
smal] detachments, for the greater con 
venience of the subsistence and accommo 
dation of the troops. After their arrival 


at Salamanca, itis probable that the Com- -~ 


mander in Chief may wish to form his 


_army into larger divisions of march; as. 
he approaches the possible theatre of ope- 


rations, the union and concentration of his 
force will become the more: necessary. 


The same’ precaution must be of course ae 


adopted with regard to those coming from 
Corunna.—From the moment that. ‘the. 
number of each diyision or column of 
march is augmented, the difficult of pro- . 
curing subsistence and cover 


increased, ‘When the whole Army 18 


About 40,000 regulars, of which 


. 16,000 


be also - 


., s relating to the 
‘ 
| 
| 
y 
‘ 
4 
5 
‘ 
this, ag ig about 
7 


anion’ as the cover ofthe: troops will 


. 


azines. 
The English: in ‘Chief, re- 
porte for the safety gf the army, can 


alone: determine: where that union: shall 
take:place, consistently. with security ; he 


is anxious to adopt any arrangement 


which shall enable his army‘.to advance 


“with the: greatest: possible’ expedition.— 


The magazines above adverted to, for the 
-subsistence of the troops on their march, 
need not be: 1 But for an army of 
near 40,000 inehyand from. 10 to 15,000 
hérses or mules, the arrangements.made for 
‘the subsistence of the army on its march 
in small detachments, through the agency 
of the. intendants of provinces, do not seem 
sufficient; it appears tiecessary that com- 
missaries should be-sent on in advance to 
provide supplies ‘of bread, meat, straw, 


barley, Sc. requisite for so large a force.— 


The manner) in which the army, when it 


| joins the Spanish armies, shall be supplied 


with provisions, is another consideration. 


_ Before any plan can be submitted, either 
tothe Spanish government, or the 'British 


Commander i in Chief, further information 

— the arrangement concluded with ge 
Castanos, it was proposed, that 

Burgos should be the point upon which 


_ the British army should. march; general 


Castanos, not having with him his. maps, 
arid not in possession of any very’ exact 
knowledge of ‘the: roads, deferred, till his 


_ arrival: with the army, recommenda- 


time, however, a British 


tion. of the routes which :the British 


troops should take. Lord: William Ben- 


does, not know that general Cas- 


tanos may not have written to the Central 
Government upon the subject. Since that 
has arrived 


: at Corunna, for. the march of which a route 


must also be proposed. Perhaps general 
. Reding may be. enabled to point out the 


moe eligible line of marc fr the English 


In concerting plans of operations, of this 


nature, it must not’ that the 


Contingencies of war may.render necessary 
‘other arrangements, as well concerning the 
toute of the army, as its magazines. Such 
contingencies may be, either the retreat of 
the -French’ across the Pyrenees, or the 
entrance a large French army: ‘by 

ne or Cutdlénia, or the occupation, 


Bayon 
__ by the French, of the countries pn the left 


Dank of the Ebro, 
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Confiderice'to say, that nome ~ 
of these events can occur. It is riot ne- — 
cessary that the -apprehension. of such 
evénts should interfere with the most ac- 


can | tive employments and co-operation of the 


British force; bat itis: indispensible that 
the possibility of this occurrence should 


be foreseen, and the arrangements 


which will in consequence become re-. 
quisite, should now’ be determined ‘upon. 
For example: supposing any of the above 
cases to happen, some change in themarch 
of the troops will be made. . In conjune- 
tion with what authority must the’ British 
in Chief determine upon that 

and upon further operations ? 
Even no change in the present 
cumstances of the Spanish and French 
armies take place; still, upon the approach 
of the British to the "Spatiish armies, its 


position, with its future’ operations, must 


be concerted. with some person: or other 
actually upon the spot. But should» mis- — 
fortune happen (and it *may' happen torday - 
or to-morrow) a completely new, arrange-— 
ment and disposition, according to the — 
existing circumstances, must be imme- 
diately made‘and acted upon. Under this 
supposition, who is to communicate with 
the British Commander in Chief, the ‘best 
mode of forming a. junction ‘between the | 
Spanish. and English - armies? or, in the 
event of this not. being practicable, ‘with . 
whom is the British: Commander i in Chief 
to determine the most advisable line of re- 
treat with respect to futuré operations, 
and the success of the common cause? 
Pradence:also’ requires, that. even ‘now 
magazines should be formed in the rear 
upon those roads by which the British 
army would retreat. Such magazines will 
be always useful. It cannot. be expected 
that. the countries ‘at present occupied, 


-however abundant, can continue to ‘support 


an army of near. 200,000 men without .the 
formation of depdts in the rear,’ from 
whence supplies maybe brought up. °This 
information, so nece ‘for the British — 
Commander in Chief, it is: my duty to ask, 

through general’ Reding, from the. Central 
Government. before had the honour'of 
stating to count Florida Blanca the anxiety 
felt by sir Hew Dalrymple respecting the 
appointment of a Commander. m. Chief of 
the Spanish armies, with'whom alone it - 


‘would seem: that all:the details of military 


arrangements, which must be settled upon 
the spot, and do not admitof ‘a reference, 
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"press that sir John Moore, the successor of 
sit Hew Dalrymple and‘Commander in 


Chief’ of ‘the army, about to act in: Spain, 
-éntertains the’ same’ anxiety upon this 


amportant subject. 


"We Bewrrnex, Major General. 


Extract of @ from lord William 


Bentinck to lord viscount ‘Castlereagh ; 


dated Madrid, 14th Noo. 1808. 
» the reports herewith transmitted are 


fhumerots, and a part of their contents not 
applicable to the present state of affairs, I 
think it may be more satisfactory. to your 


: Jordship that the whole should be brought 
4nto one point of view. To begin with the 


French army: two statements, taken from 
lieut. colonel: ‘Doyle’s letters, exhibit the 
gross ‘amount ;‘the other a return of the 
‘number that passed each day through Irun 
of the re-inforcements that have arrived in’ 
Spain from the 1st October to the 4th 


_ ‘November; these statements marked 
make them‘.amount to 48,700 in- 
. fantry, 7,840 cavalry, 850 artillery men, 


84.cannon, and 509 ammunition waggons. 
‘On the 4th Buonaparté passed through, 
and has Pus since heard of ‘at Vittoria; 
the report of his being at Logrono I should 


- think unfounded; with these troops, mar- 


shals Victor, Lefevre, Savariy Palet, and 


general: officers have arrived, © Your 
_ lordship ‘will: have’ heard of the attack 


‘made upon general Blake’s army and of 
that -officer’s retreat to Valmaseda; you 


‘will also probably have heard of the defeat 


of aconsiderable part of the Estramaduran 


| probability thi 


Freneh. By 
night, and forming one 


men, was i 


_ division at’ Burgos, with- the loss of the 


‘greater part of their cannon, and I am 
afraid a considerable number. of men; this 
division, consisting of 12,000: or 14,000 
for. the. support of 
general Blake, and-to keep up in some 
manner the communication between the 
atmies of the left and centre. The defeat 
ofthis division is the more to be regretted, 
as it was in a much. better state of equip- 


“ ment and order than the generality. of the 


; the remains of this divi- 


sion, of. which 5 or 6,000 mem are un- | ’ 


touched, have retreated to Oranda. The 
French as.it would appear, aot. ad- 
vanced beyond Burgos. By the paper 
marked No. 2;,yom-will perceive that.in alt 
iisy-time.a general action 

been fought between the armies of 
general: Castanos: apd Palafox and ‘the 
By a letter from lieut. colonel 


pears thatthe junction of the varmy of 
Arragon, considered uncertain. in’ colonel 
Graham’s letter, will have taken: place; 
your lordship will hear from Mr. Frere, 
that. the commandof the army of the centre 


given to the marquis de la Romana.’ Major 


men that marched from Madrid yesterday, 
and -about 8,000 men. coming from the 
south; in the course of a fortnight or thrée 
weeks he will. have under his command 


reputation stands very high; I had much 
conversation with him upon the present 
situation of things. 
the following plan of operations, for his 
‘corps; if Castanos should beat the French, 
he presumes, as is most probable, that the 


and the danger being thus for the: moment 


tration and better disposition of our force; 
in this case he will advance to Burgos, but 
should the French beat Castanos, he is of 


as possible at Aranda, without committi 
his. force, and if obliged to retire, he. w: 
take the road of Valladol 

English army; the plan seems to me in 


exact situation of the British: army; the 
coming from Badajoz, according to. the 
present arrangement, will pass through 


other divisions in which this corpsmarehes, 
will pass on the nine successive days ; the 
route has been so settled by the Spanish 
officers sent to meet a British officer of the 
sr Master General's department. Sir 

ohn Moore is at Salamanca, he writes me 
_word in a letter dated the 10th, that in.6 or 
7 days he should have assembled: at 
Salamanca 15,000infantry and one brigade 
of artillery ; he :proposes not.to move be- 
yond 
united; how far the union of the, army, 


has been taken from general Castanos and . 


Juan‘has been appointed to:col- 
lect theremains of the Estramaduran divis 
sion; tothese are to be added 5,000 or 6,000: 


French will-retreat again across the Ebro, ' 


opinion that the enemy will then advance: 
in that case he purposes to remainas'long 


id-and join the 


amanca, until the army are 


of his enclosures in his last letter, it 


about 20,000 men.. I have been much 4 
struck with thegood sense,intelligence,and = 
reasonableness. of this officer, and his. 


He proposes to adopt 


averted, time may be had for the concetl>. - 


all respects judicious.” In case yourJorde 
ship should receive no advices from sirJ;. 
‘Moore by the present occasion, you willbe 

glad to receive the latest intelligence of the 


first division of general Hope’s columm 


‘Madrid on the 22d November, the nine 


and ‘its future operations;.are likely to be » 4 
affected by the movements of the Frenchy 
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Blake’s army -is. for the present hors’ 


J 


offer: an opinion 
- pot disguise from your lordship that I think 


Yow cale 


with. eur main 


| 
situation of affairs, and my 


ery unfavourably of the affairs of Spain. 
I presume nobody doubts that Buonaparté 


make a.great push; that -he»will act 


with his accustomed vigour, in the hope of 


a being able, by a series of victories, to sub- 
the Spanish spirit. It cannot be 
doubted but that he has come with a very 


e army. I should.think it would be a 
tion to estimate his. force at 
100,000, of which at least 12,000are caval- 


combat. The.only immediate means of 
resistance consists in the army of Castanos 
~ and Palafox. Against these, I think Buo- 


 naparté can bring superior numbers, anda 


very superior cavalry. ‘This army is alse 


in of elothing, of money, and of pro- 


visions. Its spirit, however, is represented 
. to be excellent, and col.Graham, in whose 


_ opinion I have great reliance, speaks very 


confidently of the event of a battle. If, 


_ however, itshould happen that the French 


are:victorious, it must be expected that 


army will advance, and: occupying 
_. Placentia and Valladolid, may endeavour 


to prevent the junction of our troops from 
Corunna, or of the army of general Blake 
- I know not the 
proposed plan for the co-operation of the 


army: of the left, but.it-is supposed:that the 
’ marquis de la Romana will direct general 


Blake. to leave the mountains, and to join 
. the nearest troops to the right... If the 
French allow this operation:to.be made, 


' and that the British army united shall be 
enabled to form. a junction with generals 


- 


Blake and St. Juan, there will be collected 
together avery formidable force, and 
capable of making head against the enemy. 
But should the British army either not be 


able to unite,‘ or the junction of -general 
Blake not take place, it seems hardly 

_. ‘sible for sir John Moore to resist the con- 
. ,eentrated attack that will be made upon 


him. This case is the. most probable one, 


; ie in my judgment, and. it seems important 


that every “remedy against disasters, and 
every means of strengthening the British 


force, should .be -immediately. adopted, 
With this view it is my intention to write 
acry: Burrard, stating the critical’ 


opinion of the 
urgency of forwarding to the frontier all the 


A _ British and Portuguese force that can. be 
collected... Notwithstanding I think ill of | 


ae the present moment; and that theSpaniards 


the means at present to repel the 


tly. must 


reagh, dated Lisbon, 9th of Oct. 1808. 


My Lord;-I had. the honour to receive 
on the evening of the. sixth instant your 


dence in the. unconquerable -spirit of the 
nation. They wanttime, whieh. unfortu- 
nately the activity, of ‘B 
ments will not allow them, But great.as 


the auccess of the’ French'may be, the —«- 
‘Spaniards will be able again to assemble at 


the south of Madrid in every province, and 


in their mountains. they will be able to 


carry the same destructive warfare which 


has once cleared Spain; much more.un- — 


provided with the means of ance 
than she is at: nt. But the early or 
distant period of success must always. de- 
pend.upon the extent of assistance in well 


‘s.move- 


Spain andl Portugal. - 
‘danger that threatens; still I haye-confi- 


disciplined infantry, and in cavalry in par- 


ticular, which can be given by Great 
Britain. I have to acknowledge the re- — 
ceipt of your lordship’sletter of the 1st.and 


27th of October. That of the 1st’October 
only reached me on the 4th November, 

I have submitted the question respecting 

the supply of oats:and hay from England, 
for sir John Moore’s opinion.. I have di- 
rected lieut. colonel Doyle to go.into Cata- 
lonia. Ihave, &c..' W. Benrinck. 

a from lieut. general sir 

Moore to lerd viscount Castle- 


lordship’s. Letter of the 25th Sept, an- 
nouncing to me that bis majesty had been 


graciously pleased to intrust to me the 


Command in Chief of a-Corps of troops, 
not less than $0,000 infantry and 5,000 
cavalry, which his majesty had ‘determined 


‘to employ in the North of Spain.—l beg 
your lordship 
the high, sense I have of the honour he has — 
-thus conferred -upon me, and that you 
assure his majesty that [ have nothingmore — 


will convey to his majesty 
will 
at heart than the good of his service; that 


my best exertions shall not be wanting to pro: 
mote its success, .and I can only be. happy 


| in proportion as I shall be able to fulfil his — 


wishes, and to justify in any.degree the 
trust which he has been graciously d 
to repose inme. 
. I shall take an early oppo 
municate with your lordship on the: vari- 


ous matters contained in your late Dis- 


patches, dated the 25th and 26th Sept. 


At present can-do little more than to ac- 
kriowledge their receipt; and to state that — 


it ismy intention, as it was that of sir 
Harry Burrard, to move with the troops 
from this, on Almeida and Cipdad Rodrigo ; 


a 


rtunity to.com- 
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nein! your lordship will observe , 
~ by lord Bentinck’s Letters of the 2d-instant, 
_ is recommended by the Spanish Generals, 
‘and I think it preferable, for many reasons, 
toa movement by sea to Corunna, which, 
at this seasov, would be tedious and un- 
certain, and where the country, already 
exhausted by general Blake’s army, will 

perlinps searcely ‘be. able to ‘supply the 

iptnent required to enable the corps 


equ 


thoveforward: 
“Phe march: from- this’ will be by three 
routes, Coimbra, Guarda, and Alcantara ; 
one regiment will begin its march the day 
after ‘to-morrow on Coimbra, and all may 
forwatded to a short: distance ‘on their 
different routes, in the course of eight or 
prin but when they will be able to 
‘farther, or to pass the frontier of 
ugal, it is impossible for 
stant to say ; it depends a knowl 
of the. Country, which I am still without, 
_ and on commissariat ents yet un- 
made, but every effort shall be made by 
me, and by those under-me, to accomplish 
so desirable an object before the rains set 
in.—I without mention- 
ing the very great assistance I receive from 
sic Harry Burrard, who acts with a degree 
Of candour of which few people would be | 
capable under such circumstances; he seems 
"Ot this occasion to put bitnself aside, and 
_ to give every thing to’ me, and to a service 
he thinks the most important, with as much 
liberality ‘as if -he were himself personally 
conduct of it.—I have, &c. 
Moore, Lieut. General. 


Exirac toa Lerrer from lieut. general | 


‘ Moore: to lord viscount Cas- | 
‘tleveagh, dated Lisbon, 18th Oct. 1808. | 


T had the honour to write to you 
upon the 9th instant, I have received your 
lordship’s Letter of the 30th of September; 
copies of Instruction to sir 
- David our Letter to lord 
William a Statement: of the 
&c. anda Paper of the mar- 
quis of. Romana, on the lineof march from 
Corunna to Castile. I immediately wrote 
to inform ‘sir David Baird of my intentipn 
. to march the whole of the troops by land, 
and to prevent his sending round the Trans- 
Andero or Corsa 
ed to send ‘any patt of the Army 
pg yh have done it without the aid 
of these Transports, as there still remains 
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tonnage fo¥:12,000 men. have received 
letters. withia these two from lord = 
‘William Bentinck, from rid of the. sth: 


instant, .in which he mentions the 
Spanish Government had been thrown inte 
a considerable degree of alarm, in: conses 


quence of a letter intercepted fromthe . 


‘Governor of: Bayonne to Marshal Jourdan; 


‘informing him that between the 16th 
and the 16th Nov. 66,000 infantry,-and =~ 
from 5 to'7,000 cavalry would enterSpain. 


“Lord. William -seems to consider: this 
rebates} upon the whole, as salutary, ‘although 


he gives credit to the contents of the lets 


ter, as the former supineness, 


confidence; | 
and indifference to the existing danger, hd =f 


been succeeded 
the treops from 
_to advance by, double marches. 


a state of great. 


termination was come to, to a 


partment, a man from whose ability and 


energy of character much benefit waste 
; a letter was also written'to 
Mr. Stewart, by Count Florida Blanca,té. 


be expected ; 
press the immediate junction of the Bri 


tish Forces. The letters to which I bad 


written both to Mr. Steart and Jord William 


onthe 10th instant would inform themofithe | 


succours ‘coming from England, and ‘the 
measures £ was taking to accelerate the 
march .of the troops. It is -impossible te 


be more anxious than I am to get forward - 


but it: is needless to take forward troops 


without the means to,enable: 
and however light the equipment [have | 


fixed, yet the difficulty of procuring itis 
sariat extremely zealous, byt quite new and 


inexperienced in the important duties which 
it now falls to their lot to execute. Lam. 


however sufficiently aware of the impor 


tance of even the name of a Britisharmy = | 


in Spain, and I am hu as much as 
possible; the:greatest part of the 
In the‘course of this 
all peli. I hope, be clear of Lisbon; as 
soon. as. they are 
routes, and I have concluded*the-arra 
metts here, I shall leave the conduct of 
marches to the Generals conducting the 


different columns, and~ shall 


self direct to Almeida, to deterwine their 
further. movement:—I -have received 
report yet of the arrival of sir David: Bairds 
lexpect it daily, and I have’ already’ 
Moone, Liew. 


General 
Castanos was sent to the army, and a des 

t Mr; . 
Morla of Cadiz, Minister for the War Des 


considerable ; add to this a Commis+ 
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of a LETTER from lieutenant gone- 
John Moore, to viscount Cas- 
 tlereagh, dated Lisbon 27th Oct: 1808. 

~My Lord; Every thing is now clear of 
‘Lisbon, except two regiments which march 

tounorrolw “and the y following; aud I 
shall myselfleave it in a couple of hours. 

_ Pam under the necessity of sending lieut. 
 peneral Hope with the Artillery, Cavalry, 
corps of Infantry; in all about 6,000 
men, by the great road leading from Ba- 
dajos to Madrid, “as every information 
agreed thut uo other was fit forthe Artil- 
—dery, or could’ be recommended for the 
Cavalry. This isa great round, and will 
rate the corps for a time from the rest 

of the ‘Army, but there is no help for’ it. 

Phe road turns to the left'a short distan 
from Madrid, and leads upon Espina, from 
whence it can be directed upon Valladolid 


- ‘and Burgos, or whatever other place may 
‘be judged best for the assembly 
ofthe Army. 


David Baird ‘arrived at Corunna on 
- the 13th instant, but as it had not been 
that notified to the Central Junta, | 

he'was not permitted to land his troops, 
until an answer was received from Madrid. 
J have not heard from sir David since that 

afiswer was returned, but conclude that 
 he'landed ‘on the 21st. 1 have written to 
‘him to march upon Astorga,’as soon as his: 
- -¢orps is equipped, with the infantry which 
“'marehed from this direct upon Almeida 
and Ciadad Rodrigo. « I shall not advance 


| beyond Salamanca until the corps under | 


Baird ‘and’ Hope ch’ As and 
Epina, but shall col them in Almeida, 

Rodrigo, and Salamanca. This at 

deast is my: intention at present, and I shall. 
‘consider myself fortunate if they reach those 
before the first rains, which ‘in gene- 

or 8 days, and fall so heavy: that 
their contmuance the troops must | 


have directed sir David Baitd to form 
@°small of provisions and ammuni- 
‘ten at Astorga. 1 am endeavouring to 
‘form one at Almeida, but the difficulty of 
_Catriage through Portugal is such that'it is 
extremely doubtful whether it will be found 
‘in time to be of much use ; as we advance | 
_ Corunna must be the place from whence 


‘our supplies: from England are drawn, |: 
- ‘wee tous; have, however, under present 


Circumstances, and autil the arniy is united, 


this he has consented, unless he shoald be 
otherwise direeted from Eagland. Some 


ordnance and other: ships should at any 


yen be left at ems for the conveyance 
of such stores anid provisions, as may be 
wanted, toCorunna. 
Colonel Lopez, the officer sent to me 
from Madrid, was with me two days, he is 
now goue to aid geveral: Hope's ‘march. 
He is very confident that‘we shall not 
want supplies, and it is upon this general 
assurance of the Spanish government, that 
| am leading the army into Spain without . 
any established magazines, In this situa- 
tion nothing is more essentially requisite 
“than money, and unfortunately we have 
been able to procure here. very little. Sir 
David Baird has come without any, and his 
-troops paid only to the 24th September, 
and from this we could only send him 
8,000/. Mr. Erskine has I believe written 
upon this subject, and I should hope that a 
supply was now on_ its passage.—It is my 
intention, as % 
cessary arrdngement for the troops at. 
meida, Ciudad: Rodrigo, &c. to go fora 
few days to Madrid; no Commander in 
Chief is yet tiamed; and I fear the conse- 
quences, should the French reinforced, be. 
able to act offensively, and the different 
Spanish armies continue to. be directed by 
a Council arriving at Madrid. 1 have, é&e. 
Moors.” 
Extract of a LetveR from. lieut. general 
oir jin Moore to “Conti 
—reagh, dated Salamanca, 24th No- . 
I had the honour upon the 17th instant 
to receive the 
2d, conveyed to me. by a king’s messenger. 
My letter from Lisbon of the 27th October — 
would apprize your lordship, that, ‘having 
d every arrangement there, I was 


amanca until the 13th. On the day fol- 


lowing the regiments began to arrive, and 


continued daily to come in by in suc- 


| 
| 
i! 
| 
| 
| | 
about’ to follow the ‘troops’ then already 
upon their march into Spain. As { tra- 
velled with my own horses, and was neces- _ 
sarily” detained by business at different 
. places upon the road, I did not reach Sa- 
| 
| 
| cession.— fee divisions of it 
which marched ‘udder tieut. general Fraser, 
major generals Paget and Beresford, are” 
now ail here, together with one Brigade of _ 
|| Artillery, which, with infinite ‘difficulty, 
lowed ‘the road by Abrantes ‘and’ 'Cas- | 


‘whieh left ‘Lisbon last, is still ‘absent ; army. 


employed ia thé escort of the ordnance and 
other stores, which ure tense, for the 

‘service of the army.» 

‘Phe troops. have “this | 
well, in spite of very. bad weather, and the. 
worst roads |} ever saw; their appearance . 
good, and their fitness ‘or service 
much better, that: when they left Lisbou.—— 
‘Their conduct ‘the march and since 
their arrival here has’ been exemplary ; all 
this does them honour, and marks strongly | 
the care and attention of the generals and 
officers who conducted the marches, and 

who are in the immediate command of the 
troops. . Lieutenant general Hope, with the 
corps which marched from Badajoz, in the 
- direction of Madrid, will arrive, with the 
head of that division, at Arcvola on: the 
25th, where I have ordered it to halt and 
to close up. The -firstof the troops, under 
sir David. Baird, front Corunna, reached 
Astorga on the 13th, and. the whole,  in- 
‘dading the 7th, 10th, and 15th 
‘will be assembled. there about the 5th of 
December, before which time. general 
‘Hope's corps will also be collected at Arri-. 
vola.._ If we are not interrupted, the junc- 
tion of the army will be effected. early in 
the next month. . But the French, 
the army of Estremaduma, are ad- 
‘General Blake's army 
in Biscay ae been defeated, dispersed, and 
jits officers and soldiers are flying in every 
direction; atid the armies of Castanos and 
-Palafox, on the Ebro and Alagon, are at 
_ too great a distance to render me. the 
smallest assistance, Under such circum- 
stances the junction of this army becomes 
exceedingly precarious, and requires to be 
conducted. with much _circumspection.. 
Should the French advance upon us before. 
it is effected, sir David Baird must: retire 
upon Corunna, and I shall be forced to. fall 
back upon Portugal, or to jom 
Hope, and retire upon Madrid. 
formation which your lordship must 
pe im possession of renders it perhaps less ne- 
cessary for me to dwell upon the state of 
affairs in Spain, so different from that which 


was to beexpected. Had the real strength |. 


and composition of the. armies 
been known, and ‘the defenceless state of 
the country, I conceive that Cadiz, and not. 
Corunna, weuld have been chosen for the 


| French. 
in- | lordship,’ .for the information of . 
tan-- 


bility of a second attack, and are. certai 


| quite unprepared to meet that which is now. 


made upon them—their armies inferior 
even in number to the French; that which 
Blake . including Romana’s 
‘37,000 men, a great 
ion mere peasa The 
armies of Castanos and Palafox sa do 
not now exceed 40,000, and 
of a better description, and. until 


tely they were much weaker.: In the 4 


provinces .no armed force whatever exists, 
either for immediate protection or to.-rein- 

force the armies. .The French.cavalry 
over-run ovince of Leon, raising. 
to the inhabitants subs. - 
‘mit without the least resistance. Then 
thusiasm of which we have heard so.much 


no where appears, whatever good-willithere 
‘is (and I believe amongst the lower orders —_- 


matsp great deal) is taken no 
tageof, 
Tam at this moment in 
of the Generals commanding. 
t 
their 
General ana with whom after repeat 
ed application, I was desired to communi- ne 
cate, for the purpose of combi the. 
operations of the British Army, was depr- 
ved of his command at the moment had 
begun my correspondence with him, The | 
marquis of Romana, who is appo 
successor, is still at St. Ander. . It is dif-- 
ficult for me to. form any plan for myself » 
beyond the assembly of the Army. 
then be in a state to undertake something; 
and if the Spaniards, roused by ther 
misfortunes, assemble round us, aud become 
once. more enthusiastic and determined, | 
there may still be of expelling the 
It is my wis lay before your 


ment, things exactly as they are. 
swers no good purpose to represent them 
foe tit that we must: meet 

feel no nor dot: | 
win tacts ang ut onr situd- 
tion, is likely soon to become an 
one. , Reverses must. be expected, and 


‘though I am confident this Army wil always i x 


do its duty, yet success will de- 


Armies. I am ignorantof | 
3, or of those of the Government, 


inted “his 


PARL. PAPERS!—Papers relating to the 
Jand, "and Seville or; Cordoya, not Sala- 
manca, would have been selected. 99 the | and. their. enthusiastic devotion to their 
‘proper place for: the assembling of, this |.cause, than on efforts of the British, 


sel xi 


tenant colonel Doy 


Gastanos and Palafox. 
gir David Baird, which was. always ¢x- 


certainly the Army, w 


still be useful. 


who, without such uid, are not: 

riumerous to resist the Armies which 

opposed to them. 
Moone. 


of a Lerrer from lieut. general 


hn Moore: to viscount Castle- 
Salamance, 29 Nov. 1808. 


a received yesterday evening 
from Mr. Stuart, inclosing trot 
le from Saragossa, an- 
nouncing the'total defeat of the Army of 


tremely doubtful, though I was determined 


to try-it, is. I conceive, quite im- 


practicable ; but if this army could - be 
united, after the’ specimens we have had of 
the very little resistance offered by the Spa- 


niards, whet chance has this army alone of 
resisting the formidable numbers which 


will be immediately brought ‘against it ? 


T conceive the British Troops were sent in- 


aid of the Spanish Armies, but not singly 
4o resist France, if the Spaniards made no 
efforts. By persevering ~ er I shall 
thout bene- 
fiting Spain, I have therefore determined 
to retire. Ihave ordered sir David Baird 
to fall back on Corunna, and general Hope 


‘ toendeavour by forced marches to join 
me at this place. There is a considerable 


chance that he may be intercepted, or that 


he be obliged to fal] back through the 
‘ on Madrid. 
here as long as I or: a 
- Movement to my right, to protect general 


I shall remain 


Hope, but I shall immediately take measures 


|. toretreat by Ciudad Rodrigo,and enter the 


Frontier of Portugal. 1 shall. be in want of 
Provisions there for so large a Corps, but my 
object will be to remain on the Frontier 

as possible to cover Lisbon, the 


3 ‘embarkation of the Stores, &c. 


But the Spaniards may still give the 


_Freach more occupation, and the difficulties 


of the Country, the swelling of the Rivers, 
may the French pushing us 


Mauch, and enable me to stand for a time. 


This time can eply be well employed. in 
the Army, which can do no 
good here, but which. if the Spaniards, 


roused, and got an able man at their head, 


a able to collect, and to make battle 
from the south. If landed at Cadiz we 
I have desired sir 
David; therefore, to repair, when embarked, 


e to the "Tagus, and I should hepe that your 


will immediately order a 


My junction with 


PAPERS—Wr in Spin end Portugal. 


‘number of Transports tom to 
| receive the Army. 
| there was Tonnage 


there for 12,000 me, 

I shall probably have an. opportunity ‘of 
writing to you-agam very soon, but was 
anxious not to detain Mr. Vaughan, who 

carries this, and who brought me Mr... 
Stuart's Letter from Madrid. I shall anx- 
iously wait for your Lordship's Answer, 
and hope to find that the decision I have 
made meets the approbation of his Ma-: 
jesty’s Government. ‘Joun Moore. 
write to the general com 
in Portugal, to receive back immediately 
the stores of the Army, and to send pro- 
visions to Abrantes and Oporto for this’ 
Army. He will provision and make dis- 
positions to aid us in covering Lisbon. tps 


Extract of a LETTER from lieutenant 


eneral ‘sir John Moore to viscount 


T had the to address lord- 

ship on the 29th November, and to inform 

with the determination I ane come to 
in consequence of the defeat of the 
of general. Castanos. Lieutenant general. 
Hope, with the division he commands, 
marched by Avila to avoid the - superior 
cavalry of the enemy in the plain, and 
reached Alba de Formes, four leaguesfrom — 
this, yesterday. His junction is thus secured, 
and now Preparing to fall back 
Ciudad Rodrigo. The enemy has directed 
his whole force towards Madrid, which 
will probably give me time to reach Portu- 
gal unmolested. Buonaparté is at Aranda 
de Douro : reinforcements join him daily. 
The French attacked and carried the: pass 
of Soma Sierra on the 29th, which-openste- 
them that of the Guadaramo, and they are 


‘in possession of Segovia. 


Corps opposed to them, are composed of — 
fugitives edllected from the besten Armies, 

and they offer no resistance. I have had 
no communication with Madrid since the 
30th November ; the inhabitants had taken 


arms; were "parricadoing ‘the streets, . 


pod en pressed a determination to die rather’ 
How long the populace 
of a large: town are likely to»persevere-in» 


| such resolutions, or how long they will be 
withstand the formidable 


able to attack — 
made against them, I cannot: say. Your 
lordship may believe that pean: 
much reflection, and extreme 

that I determined to withdraw the 


abandon a cause, 


; 
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relating, to the: [ecelnail, 
the success of which the. govermmentare so. | the, weight; of t nsibility 

highly exalted... 4 .| difficulties to.choose ; whether! have chosen, 


. 


\ 


‘As long:as:thete remained an. Army,.and; 
any hope: of resistance on the.park of the, 
niards, I) was determined , to 

All. risks, ‘in. the: junction, of the, Army ; 
and then, if'general Castanos .had received 
a check, or been forced; to retreat,, it. was 


my intention,, nothing, better offered, to.. 


mateh-upan Madrid, from whence, getting 
behind: thie ‘Tagus, we should have given the 
Spaniards:an, opportunity of rallying around 


ws, and have shared their. fortunes... This in- 


or to, preven 


tention L mentioned to your lordshipin my. 
letter of the 24th, and. imparted it as. a. 


estion to Mr. Frere for his: opinion, |: 


t the sudden. defeat of general, Cas- 
tanos’s. Army left nothing either to aid me 
the, further progress of the, 


enemy, A 
"The British Army was at that moment 


@n.its march to collect’ at this place. and 


Astorga.’ General: Hope, with the head of 
his division; was. at Villa Castrin, and, from. 
the collected: manner in. which, it was neces- 
_ sary for to. march, he could not have 
joined'me ‘sooner tlian he has done, Sir. 
David Baird's corps.could not be collected 


at:Astorga before the 4th of this month ;. it. 


was:thus impossible for this army. to. have 


united:before the: 1. or 14tb,and still 


Cheerfully: attempt: whatever 


later before:it could be ready to undertake. 


an. offensive movement. is, time was. 
more than sufficient to enable the eneny,to: 
finish the-destraction of:what little Spanish 


 ferce:remained; aud to: turn, the greatest: 


rt of-bis. Army against the. British, which 
aa united .does not exceed 26,000, men, 
but which ly. he would, beable. to 
attack whilst: detached. and, separated. 1 


consider the British Army. as standing alone; 
that: its. union could not be. attempted: 


without grest hazard; or, if effected, ihat it 
could: riot: withstand the great force that 
would: be brought against.it. It was. vain, 
[:thought, to.expect. that. under such cir- 
cumstances. it could: retrieve the Spanish 
cause; and though I knew the. would. 


thought: my:duty called upon me not. tu 


eapose:itto.a contest in which its best efforts. 


eould:notypromise to-be'successful, It. may. 


the British. Army. never: 


Spain; it cannot; in the 


 beealled:ancarmy until it ig united 
prepared to act; the Spanish forces were: 


defeated;:und their: cause lost, before the 


aSsistauce 


rsevere,, 
| to decide right. 


ed, j I. 


‘the least,and that which will be the least 
disapproved by his Majesty and my Coun- 
try, Feannot my wish has beer. 
ect 
different duties had to discharge; and if 
Lhawe decided wrong, it can only, ye because 
‘Lam not gifted with that judgment which 


was imputed.to me, wheu,I was. -intrus ed 


with, this important.command.. 


Copy of a Lutrer from lieut. generat 
Moore to viscount Castle. 
reagh, dated Salamanca, 5th Dec. 
My Lord: Since I had the honour to.ad- 
dress my dispatch to you this morning, con-, 
siderable hopes are entertained, from, the 


enthusiastic manner én. which the people of. 
Madrid, resist the French. cannot, 


derive much hope. from, the resistance. of; 


one town, against forces so formidable, un 
leas the spatk catches, and the flame ber 
comes pretty general, and. here:the people, | 


‘remain as tranquil.as if. they. were in, 


found peace. . have, however,, in, conse, — 


quence of the general opinion, which is alsa. 
Mr. Frere’s, ordered sir, David Baird to,sum. 
pend his march, and. 1 shall continue. at. 
this place until, I see, further,,and shall. be. 


guided by circumstances, Unless the spiv. 


neral, Madrid must soon fall ;, 


2 


rit becomes-ge 


at all.eventsif I marehed into, Postugal,it, 


a.view.to ihe moment, 
a favourable opportunity o but 
shall. not go towards Madrid until, 
with more certainty the force of the enemy,, 
and see. something to convince me. 


more, confidence may be placed in the steae, 


‘diness.of the Spaniards. I,had: the honour, 
to receive yesterda your lordship’s. dite. 
patches of the 15th. November, by Mr. 
‘Wyndham of the first guards. 
Extract of a from lieut. general” 
‘Moore viscotint | Castle-- 
 reagh, dated Sulaimanca, 8th Decem- 


dispatch. of. the 5th instant, I, mentioned. 
that the resistayce of the people of Madrid, 


“In. ashort letter 


had arrested. the operations of the French, 


aud gave a hope: that the affairs of,, this. 


couotry. might. still, bé recovered.,..1f the: 
example of the capital is followed, and.en-. 


well upon ‘the 


Dhave,&c. Joun Moors; 


OHN. Moor®,, 
| 
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orde 
aritish so constituied: could; come. to. th inwsiasin, becomes gene : 


fprovinces. “Hére no” stirs, and yet 


‘the 
‘on 


this ma 


@btaining information is very great. 
Mote ‘certain with ‘respect 


 ‘to-mrrow, and next 


_ ‘only ‘get as far us Talavera de la Reina, 


Were at the head ‘of the Junta esta- 
at by the peo- 
‘ple “of Iniving “betrayed” them. “"Custellar, 


js ready, I shall. move on towards Burgos ; 


holds out a chalice of sticceeding. Bat‘you 
_ ‘must be" sensible ‘that ‘the groand’ may be |: 


this part ‘exactly, “ Lesprit 
Ponjours mauvais, toujours de P incredulité 


forced to @ivide her arthies, and willbe 
Yonger so forinidable. The 
ive 


yect to Madrid; ‘only: 
Delieve'it Still holds out. ‘I tiave ordered 
David Baird, who’ was ‘retreating, to 
‘Wiarch back: 1 shall continue the arrange- 
‘ments I had ordered in. Portogal,; in case | 
hould be obliged ‘to fall back ; but I'am 
ring to match ‘to Zamora-and Toro, 

join ‘sir ‘David Baird, whom have or- | 
‘dered to advance to nte, When we 
‘are jomed, and if the marquis of la Romano, 
owith the troops he at Leon, 


r lor may depend upon it that 
never the cause as long as it 


in an‘ instant cut away’ from under te. 
Madrid thay fall, and ‘1 be left to contend 
‘with superior ‘hiimbers ‘indeed. | 
hope a better. spirit exists in‘the southern 


well inclined.’ An expression in 
ercepted letter from a French‘ officer 
at Vittoria to the chief of the 
army, paints the people in 
blique est 


eommandin 
Staff with th 


‘sur nos advantages. Quant 4 ‘la tranquil- 
‘Tité du pays, elle est parfuite.”” 

As Lam sending coutiet to’sir David 
Baird, 1 have written this on the chance of 
‘an opportunity offering to forward it, and 
nér I shall ‘efideavour to keep 
‘you in the ‘current of affairs ere.’ I have 
sent colonel Graham to Madrid to send me 
information of what is passing there. Lord 
Paget with the Cavalry arrives ut Zamniora 


T purpose moving 
‘a corps with m 

Extract of a Larter from lieut. general 
gir John Moore viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, dated Salamanca, 10th De- 

Colonel Graham, ‘Whotn 1 had ‘sent to 
Madrid, returned to me last night; he could 


‘where he found the members of the Su- 
tar Junta, who informed him that Ma- 
ari 


id’ had capitalated on the Thie |’ 


Duke of ‘Castelfranco and M. de Moria,’ 


“French ‘who had a general 


2 


Portugal, 
the captain ‘general, and all the ‘military 
‘Officers of rank, refasedto vatify the Treaty, 
and left the town with 16 pieces of cannon ; 
the people refuse to give wp their aris; but 
the French have the: gates, the Retito and 
Prado; Saragossa still holds out, and it is 
‘said that ‘on the 1st’ they ‘repulsed “the 
‘attack. 
itis said that atfempts are ‘making to as- 
semble # great force in the South.» I-date 
wy the: force will be assembled; but the , 
Forts it will make when assembled, 1 must 
think, are very doubtful. . There is however 
a chance, and whilst there is that, I think 
myself bound to run all risks to support the 
Spaniards. now differently situated 
from what 1 was when Castaros was de- 
feated, Ihave been joined’ by -geueral 


Hope, ‘the artillery, ‘and “all 


Lord: Paget with three regiments ia at 
oro); and my junction with sir David 
Baird is secure, though { trave not heard 
from him since { ordered’ him ‘to return’to 
Astorga. Madrid, though it has capitatated, 
must still engage a considerable part of the 


enemy's fotce. Saragossa’ is also”a ‘consi- 


derable ‘diversion, and’) the ‘collections 
forming in the South cannot be neglected, ' 
Alt his force thus be 
against me. corps collecting -u 

the Marquis of la Romata’ at Leon; 
‘am told by sir David Baird, very bad 1 
shall however connect 
I mean to move to Valladolid, where T shall 
order Baird to join me, and to which 
bourhood I hope also that‘fa Romana will 
advance. Thismovement shail té- 


morrow, by ‘sending 2 corps to join lord 


Paget «it Toro, Generals Hope and Fraser 
from Atba de Formes and this place, shall 


self with it; “atid 


move on Tordisillas,‘and I'should hope 


‘the 14th to be at Valladolid. My cownia- 


ication, when there, will becowe wadertdin 


with Almeida’ and ‘Portugal, from whertee 
all my stores are not yet forwarded, bat’! 
must take my chance} I "shall be in’ Por 
way; if she smilé'we do sortie 
good; if not, we shall still, 1 hope, have'the 
merit of having done all we could.” ‘Tlie 
army for its numbers ‘is ‘excellent, and I 
am confident quite deterinined® to do”its 
duty. 1 have had a letter from’ sir'Jobn 
Cradock from Coranna ; he was 


ing 
to Lisbon; he has landed’ patt the 


from the” Lavinia there, and “will 
the test at Oporto or Lisbon.-” Tfave 
‘begged’ of him ‘to two regiments 
fiom Gibraltar to the Tagus. The horses 
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ation of the army. 
Extract f a LETTER from lieut. general 


“flyout theie wag are heavy and 
those: we got in the country are more con- 


_venient.: I should therefore ‘propose. to, 
leave the wagguns at home, and send the | 
rest of that establishment only. Until. 


_ fairs in Spain beara more. promising aspect, 
* I should think -your lordship will approve 


of keeping at Corunna or Lisbon a suffici- 
-ent quantity of transports for the re-embark- | 
Joun Moore. . 


vy sir John Moore to lord viscount Castle- 
dated Salamanca, 12th Decem- 
1808. 


‘ahall be at. Valladolid on. the, 16th wit | 


valry from amounting to 1,500.. 
e not heard. from the la 


ad mst re 


diversion, if the are can avail them- 
selves.of it, but the French. have in the 
‘morth of Spain from 80 to 90,000 men, 
and ‘more are expected. Your. lordship: 
may; therefore judge what will be our situa- 
tion ifthe Spaniards do not display.a deter- 


_ mination very different from any they bave 
shown hitherto. I have written to sir John 
radock to. keep whatever. transports are 


mot required. for the embarkation. of the 
io P ready to send to Vigo, 


required, If Lam forced to retreat, it 


will probably be onthe Galicias. The. road 


is. , and the country capable of being 
dened: this case shall want flour, 


produces’ only cattle. in 


- England for the purpose 
should call at Ce at for 
and then rendezvous at Vigo. _ It is to.Co- 
_sunna also. that money and every supply 
should be forwarded; The communication 
_ from Lisbon and Oporte, through Pes 
so very had, that vothing can be or- 
warded in. time, and as consider myself 


pow: united with Baird’s corps, I shall cer- 


tainly. of the two, whether for.retreat or 
communication, prefer Galicia to Portugal. 


tthe 


set down at 80,000. men, betides what isin 


including two. regiments. from Por- 
tugal. The French 
reinforcements. The armies. which. the 

had formed, have been beaten 
and di , and are again. col 


This, my lord. is I believe 


| ment,.and I leave to your lordship to throw 


into the scale what, portions of enthusiasm, % 


resolution, or ability you: think we havea 
right to expect from the specimens already 
given, JouHn Moors... 


act of a Letrer from. lieut. general 


reagh, ‘dated Toro, December 
1808. (With one Inclosure.) - 


had the honour. to receive. your lanl- 


josures, forwarded to me by a king's 
messenger, who reached me.on the night:of 
the 13th at Aluejos, the head-quarters.of 
the army, after its first. march a Sala- 
manca. Iwas to have proceeded on 
15th to Valladolid, 4 place I sho 
a Fear reached the next day, when I received 
the letter of which I send your lordship a 
copy. Itis from Berthier, prince of Neuf- 
chatel, to marshal Soult, d 
The officer who was charged with it was 
murdered by some 


brought the letter to our advanced: posts, 


to. brigadier general Charles Stewart. 


was determined by the information it con- 


tained, to. prefer. the speedy union of the ~ 
asmy to every other object, and therefore, 
instead of marching to Valladolid, marched 


this place. I had already directed sir 
David Baird to push on bis corps by bri- 
gades to Benevente. The. first 
there yesterday, and the brigade of g 

will reach it this day. 
-this to morrow to some i 
‘or. three leagues of Benevente. 4 shall 
there be so close as to be able to protect 
sir David Baird’s 
perfectly secure ; it will be the 20th before 
all, his: corps are up. If, then, marshal 
Soult is so good as to 
be much obliged to him, but if not we shall 
‘march towards him. It will be very 
agreeable to give a blow to such a corps; 
although with r to the ‘cause, gene- 
rally, it will prol 
being in the state described by Be 
letter. The French seem. to. bave been 


ill: informed they ate 4 


Catalonia. The British at 27 or 28,000, 


sir John Moore to lord viscount Castle- 


letter of the December, with 


e of Dalmatia. 


peasants near Valdestil- - 
las, between Segovia and. Valladolid, who . 


shall march from 


within two 
s junction, and make it. 


approach us, we shall. 


ly have no effect, Spain . 
rthier’s 


: the troops I brought with me from Lisbon, oa : 
‘ 
Sir Davi 
‘Baird’s will. not be at Astorga for som 
days, but he will advance to Benevent 
ready, and: as_he-will be in my rea 
he cam move up; or 1 can fall back upo 
but I do-not think it advisable. longe 
to delay moving forward. I shall threate 
| 
| 


3 lordship the quantit 
necessary to be sent 
England 


acquainted with them, 


general Charles Stewart, witha d 
of the 18th dragoons on the night of the 
- 42th surprised a detachment of their caval-. 


ry and infantry.in the village of Rueda, 


Bited and took risoners the 
‘of them. The affair was trifling, Set ote 


managed by the brigadier general with 


much address, and was executed with spirit 


-by the officers and men. It was a detach- 


ment from Valladolid, where general Fran- 


ceschi commanded with 3 or 400 cavalry. 


He had no knowledge of our being so near, 


Boat would not believe one of the men who | 


from the village in the dark, and 
to Wim. the report.of the surprise 


_ and defeat of the detachment... Whether, 


when Buouaparté hears that. we. have not 
‘retired to Lisbon, he will give to the troops 


their march to Badajos a different direc- 
tion, I cagnot say;. but: whilst: march 


towards Soult, I must. take care not. too 


- much to uncover Astorga and the Passes 
. into Galicia, from whence in. future [ must 


stores, 


i tere, 


which 
one retreat. 


place with the sth 
-and to return to this neighbourhood, If I 


beat. Soult, unless the victory has the effect’ 


‘to rouse the Spaniards, it will be attended 


- with no other advantage than the character 


sir John ock of Buonaparté’s 
march to Badajos, which has. since been 
-confirmed to me by a man who left Tala- 
“vera after his advanced guard had entered 
it. I have told him that in-case of retreat, 
mine will .be through Galicia, and I-haye 
begged of. him, after selecting the quantity 
of topnage necessary for the embarkation 
of the troops 
tenant ral will communicate to your 
of tonnage he 
to Vigo, when you will be able to j 

re from 
pais the re-embarkation of 


‘this army become Your. lord- 


: ship must see the probability of such an 


event, and will, I fancy, think it to 
have the means upon the spot.. 

this army retire into Galicia and remain in 
it any time, I understand from sit David 
“Baird, that we shall want flour, which I 
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my approach, Soult | 
ree towards Bargs to join Suna, who 
on his march to that 

- corps, I shall of course be forced to desist 


in Portugal, to send the rest. 
to Vigo, to await my orders. The lieu- 


| 


reinforcements, must leave yoor 


| to determine. If at-this-moment I had 7 


or 8,000 ca’ could certainly do much, 
If to would 


to us .te 
p our ground in Spain, apr 
of both cavalry, infantry and;artil- 
lery, mast be consid I shall 
endeavour to- lordahip from time 
to time every =e must then 


Treceived letter on the 13th from the 
marquis la Romana, in which he says he 


will send an officer to me, as ‘he does not 


choose to trust to paper, by:a messenger; 
the subject he has “to communicate: ‘This 


to the duke of Dalmatiag 
‘dated Chamartin, 10th Dec. 1808. 
(Translation 
Sir;.I have read to the, Emperor your. 
Letter of the 4th of December, which was 
brought by one of your officers. His ma- 
jesty approves every thing you have done, 
Chasseurs, the.regiment of colonel Tascher, 
rigades - command y the genersals.o 
breads de Velle and Franceschi: these twe 
sp of cavalry are under your orders, 
uare at liberty to manceuvre them as 
you may judge expedient.—The Emperor, 
is of opinion, that, with the two. divisions-of 
Merle and Menton, and the four regiments 
of cavalry, nothing can resist you. have 
ou to do? To make yourself master-of 
po to drive the enemy into Galicia, and 
to-seize upon Benevente and Zamora. You 
ought. not to have any English troops:in— 
the | your front, as some regiments are come:te 
the Escurial- and Salamanca, and, every 


thing inclines us to think that-they arein 


full: retreat; one advanced, guard is, this 
day at Talavera-de la Reyna, oa,the road 
to Badajos, and it will be soon in that ci 
You are aware that this movement 
force the English to fall: back upon Lisbon 
(if jj has nat.already done so). . As soon.as 
Eng- 
in your (as very: Teason 


* 
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With roenect tn the _nranristy sending 
It is.a subject upon which you can formas 
a good a judgment as the best military man. 
officer is not yet come; the Marquis is’still. 
at Leon, ‘he says with 20,000 men, 3;000 of 
whom have no arms * 
Enclosure in sir J. Moore's 6 Dec. 1808. 


ra 
and bas conducted itself well. 


to expect) you swith sbevenablet to” proceed 


without interruption to the Spani 
‘gone of ‘them can’ maintain ‘themselves 


‘yout 


of mulesto your artillery, 


ofihorées to Yemount your ca 
these transactions 


will observe. 


ment. that as soon as ‘gene- 


must. exercise. your “etre | 
your proceedings, aud you will consider 
I write to you-only as.a-general:in- 
struction. His Majesty thinks: you: will 
take every measure te reduce the coun 

, and Galicia and the 


The sth corps the. com- 
of the duke of Abrantes) the’ first 
division of which will dtrive ‘at’ Vittoria 


_ description have ‘heen directed to repair to 


Ander’; you’ will ‘cause them to ‘be 
jaden with Euglish inerchandize 


been seized, with cotton, wool, artil 


end will have them ‘sent to 
y, you will keep Valladolid and Lei 
‘Valladolid is ‘a ‘fine city, 


It is 


that it would be to’ Za 
“mora. Finally, Sir, -the Em 
that you may do every thing ‘the t0- 


‘the are ope 
| 


Andalusia at Burgos.” The remains 0 


ment the English retire upon Lisbon: Five 
divisions: belonging ‘to Castanos, 


composed 
of the best ‘troops, have been touted still 
snore easily ‘than you routed the Army of 
the 
Army of ‘Castanos are pursued by marshal 


Bessieres; who* has cut them off from the 


Estremadura road, aud is pursui 
several :days march’ beyond the. 
The Em; s Head Quarters are at Cha. 
inartin, little league and 
a half from Madrid. His Majesty joys 
the most perfect health, “The city of 


them 


| first cotiferences ‘iad ‘been’ 
The Prince of 6. 
will send you toanorrow the Proclan 
|+tion and Decrees issued” by the. Emperor. 
‘You will there.rec ‘did him as formed for 


Copy ‘a Lerrer from. 
Moore tord viscount Casth.. 

1808) > 
Lata; Since I ‘had the: 
address you upon the 16th from "Toro, thie’ 

Army has been’ almost constantly ma 

through snow, al 
very intense; the weather within these few 
days ‘has’ ‘turned to ‘rain, ‘which is 
more uncomfortable than’ ‘the cold, ‘and 
‘has rendered the roads almost impaséable, 
‘On the 21st ‘the army reached Sahagui’; 
necessary to halt'there, inorder to 
réfresh the men, ‘and ‘on’ account 
tions. ‘The ‘information receiv 
tliat marshal Soult” was ‘at’ Safdatia "with: 


tiver from Guarda to Carrion 
was ordered to march in two 
'8 o'clock on the night of 234, to" force the 
bridge at Catrion, and‘ from thetice to’ 
ceed to Saldana. At 6 o'clock that 
ing I received information that considera 
rcements had arrived ‘at Catrion pri 
Palencia, and a letter from ‘the marquis ta 
Romana ififormed me that the French were 
advanci from Madrid, either to Vallado- 
lid or ‘Salamanca. It‘ was evident’ ‘that it 
‘was too late to prosecute the uipoh 
‘Soult; that 1 must be satisfied with ‘the 


1d time to lose to secure my retreat. “The 
next morning general ‘Hope’ with his own” 
division, and that of lieut. general Fraset, 
marched to Mayorga. I sent sir David 
Baird with his division to pass the river at 
Valencia, and I followed general Hope on 
the’ 25th with the reserve and the Ught — 
‘brigades by Mayorga 
‘Benevente. "The Cavalry under lord Pa 
the on 26th ; | 
er € entered t lace yeste 

‘We our march on Astorga. Ge. 

tierals Hope atid Fraser aré already hea 
on.’ Sir David ‘Baird proceeds tomorrow 
from Valencia, 1 shall féave this with the 
reserve at the same time. Lord Paget will . 
remain with’ the ‘cavalry, to give us notice 
of the approach ‘OF “Hitherto 


about 16,080 men, with 


and Valderes to 


i 


and with’ colq that has 


diversion I had occasioned, anid that I bad, 


pproves all the requisitions you may make 4 
_ the necessary forms, and | ia 
ig Spain, the Emperor. will sendit toyou, | 
but it will not arrive in Spain for at least 15 : 
| | 
at all times ‘sedulously guarding 
arare at ava revo 
to unite at Burgos.—Armed vessels of every 
3 pat 


secure the 


if _ and-which of course renders the position at 


Supplies, 


secute it, in which case I not how it. 
»., will be possible for us to pass. 


their. infant y have not come. up,, but they 
are vear,,and. the eavalry is. ro us. in } 


ie great numbers. They are checked by our 


cavalry, . which bare ‘obtained, by their 
it and, ente an ascendancy over 
at of the Frenc 3 which nothing but. great 


ority of numbers on their, part will get 
teller of The by our 
march on: Sehagun, though. at gteat risk to 
seen what. advantage the Spaniards. in 
South take of it.. But 
rench on. Badajos was. 
ts d when its advanced guard. had | 
ma ed. Talavera: de la. Reina, and every | 


ble: is now. turned in this.di- if 


The stores. bad collected here 
"are moving. back to Astorga, and those. at 
an means of earriage scanty.. 
am pressed, I must.lose some of them,. 
* and I may be forced. to. fight a. battle;. this 
however. I shall: endeayour to. avoid, for 
-eertainly, in the present state of things. it.is 
.more Buonaparté’s. game than.mine. It is. 
said, that he, comes. himself. with, 10,000 of 
is Guards. The. force.moving against. us 
cannot be less than 50,000 men ;. we shall, 
when at stores ‘be about 27,000... The 
marquis la Romana.came forward to, Man- 4 
with 6,000,, to co-operate with. me on. 
attack on Soult; I therefore conclude. 
he: cannot have above. 8,000 fit for ac- 
country. about, Astorga offers; 
to an inferior Army.._ I,shall: 
‘therefore not stop: there longer than. to; 
and shall po to Villa, 
Franca, where I understand there is a po- 
sition. But ifthe French pursue, I must 
hasten to the coast, for there is a road to 
Orenza, which leads more direct to Vigo, 


Villa Franca of no avail. 

Some time ago, when I was advancing 
to Sabagun, the marquis la Romana inti- 
mated his, intention of retiring into the 
Galicias by Astorga and Villa Franca, I 
endeavoured to dissuade him from it, 
pointing out to him that it was the only 
communication we had for our - retreat or 
and begged that it might be left 
open to us. He stopped his retreat for the 
moment, but I much fear he will now pro- 


L_ had the honour to receive your lord- 


| ship’s of the 10th 
circumstances, and 


guided b 


PARI, PABERS—-Wer Spain and Portugal, 


you may 
yond. what,I am compelled todo; but 
fear if once I :am, forced into the mouny - 


tains, that the want of the means of:subs 
sistence. will make it:necessary to.proceeh 
dowa to the coast, to be provisioned from 


the ships. 1 need hardly add the nec 
of sending immediately, the means of trans- 


port to re-embark the. Army at Vigo- or . 
ourselves, has been complete, it remains to | or 
| which. has. hitherto. been.engaged. withthe — 

Enemy has been. the Cavalry, and it.ie =<," 


Corunna. The only part of the Army 


for me to say too’ much. in. 
| Praise. mentioned to your lordship in 
| my. Letter of the 16th, the success. brigadier 
| general Stewart had met. with in defeat 
‘ing detachment. of Cavalry at Rueda. 
Since: that, few. days, have withons 
his, taking or killing different parties of 
French, generally superior in force to. those 
‘which. them.. On the march to 
'Sahagua. lord Paget had information of 

or 700 Cavalry, being jn. that town. He 
/marched. en. the night. of the 20th: 
‘some villages where he was posted in, front 
ofthe Army; at. Mayorga, with the 10th 
‘and. 45th. Hussazs,,.the 10th marched 
Straight to the town, whilst. lord Paget 


‘with the 15th. endeavoured to. turn. it, ua- ane 


‘fortunately he- fell. in. with a patrole, one 
of whom escaped and. gave the alarm, by 
this. means the French had. time to form.on 
‘the outside of the town. before lord. Paget 
got. round. 
beat them, and. took, feom 140.-or 150 
prisoners, amongst whem were 2 Lieu« 
' tenant Colonels, and 11, Officers. . With the 
‘loss on our part of 6 or 8 men, and per 
‘haps 20 wounded. There have been taken 
by the Cavalry from 4 to 500 French, be- 
sides a considerable number killed, this 
since we began our march from Salamanca. - 
On his march frem Sahagun on the 26th, 


lord Paget, with 2 squadrons of the 10th, — 


attacked a detachment of Cavalry at May- 


orga, killed 20, and took above 100 pri- 


soners. Our Cavalry is very superior in 
quality to any the French have, and the 
nght spirit has been infused into them, by 
le and instruction of their two 
lord Paget and brigadier gen- - 
eral Stewart. I have &c. JOHN Moork. 


Extract a Lerrer from lieutenant 
sir John Moore tolord viscount 
‘astlereagh, dated Astorga, dist De-: 


I ‘arrived here yesterday, where I found: 
ey marquis le Romana 


He immediately charged them, | a 


| 
Ff 
| 
* 
i 
= 
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‘ 
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| 


his troy 


roops. ‘With Tespect to me,’ my 
Jord, aid the British’ troops, its come ty 
that point which 1 haye long foreseen. 
From a desire to do what I could, F made 


- the movetent against ‘Soult; as a diver- 


~ ammy to Villa Franca. I have 


sion, it has answered completely, but’ as 
there is nothing to take advantage of it, 
Ihave risked the loss of the army for no 
purpose. -f have no option now, but to 
fall down to the coast as fast as I am able. 


I found no provisions here, the little which 


had been collected had been consumed by 


sir David Baird's corps in their passage, and 


| there is not two days ‘bread to pm the 
been forced 

‘to push on the‘troops by divisions, without 
ing. General Fraser, with his division, 

will be at Villa Franca this day, and will 
Lugo. _ General Hope, with 


on'to L 
is division, stopped yesterday two leagues 


‘from this, and proceeds this morning, 
lowed by sir David Baird. The two flank 
brigades go by- the road of Ponferrada;; I 
shall follow with the reserve and cavalry to 
Villa Franca, either this night or to-morrow 
morning, according as I heat the approach 


of the French. There is no means of car- 


riage; the people run away; the villa 
candnemned and I have been obliged to 


' destroy great part: of the ammunition and 


military stores ; for the same reason F have 
been obliged to leave the sick; in short, 


_ tny sole‘object is ‘to save the atmy. We 


_ must all make: forced matehes to the coast, 
__¢ from the’ scarcity of provisions, and to be 
“before the enemy, who, by roads upon our 
Sanks, may otherwise interrupt us, batafter 


| 


troops; if not, 


molested. I hope 
transports for the embarkation Of the 
ox 9g to be able to take up 
some position which I can maintain until 
they arrive. It is not probable that wecan 
be followed by the numbers which are now 
marching against us; and once collected 


upon the coast, we shall certainly not allow ’ 


ourselves to be molested by any thing like 
equal numbers ; it is only whilst retreating 
that we are vulnerable. Pec 


PARL. PAPERS.~War in Spain and Portugal, 
a time the same difficulties which affect ug | 
must affect bim ; therefore’ the ‘rear Gnce 
passed ‘Villa’Franca I do not expect'to be 
to’ find on the coast,” 7am 


I have heard of some dispatches of your b 


lordship to me, intrusted to lieutenant’ 4 


colonel Chabot, but he has been sent into’ © 
Portugal, and I have not received them—. 


The morning I marched from Benevente, 


some squadrons of Buorfaparté’s guards pass: 
ed the river at a ford Peet the bridge 


Stewart, at the head of picquets of the 18th 


and 3d German light oe 
across the ford. Their colonel, 


a 
division, Le Febre, was taken, together a 
affair wid 
well contested; the numbers with why 73 


about 70 officers and men. The 


and 


general Stewart attacked were inferior to “@ 
the French. It is the corps of greatest 2 
character in their army, but the superiority 


of the British, was, I am told, conspicuous)” 
I send the French general lé Febre 


Corunna to be forwarded to England.. 


isa young man, and I should suppose) 


from the station he held, a personal fa-~ 


vourite of Buonaparté. Moors,’ 


‘they were attacked by brigadier general 


to 
He’ 
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